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It  was  through  Mr.  Jackson's  exertions  that^he  Boston  and 
Lowell  Railroad  was  undertaken  and  completed.  It  was  opened 
for  travel  in  1835,  and  soon  justified  the  wisdom  of  his  antici- 
pations. Afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Booth,  he  had  the 
mimediate  charge  of  the  locks  and  canal  company.  During  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life,  he  was  treasurer  and  agent  to  the 
Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Somersworth,  which 
owes  its  success  mainly  to  his  able  management.  His  labors  and 
responsibilities  were  seyere,  and  a  gradual  prostration  of  his 
physical  system  admonished  him  that  the  time  was  drawing 
near  when  his  connection  with  earthly  pursuits  must  cease.  He 
died  at  his  residence  in  Beverly,  the  12th  of  September,  1847, 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  news  of  his  death  was 
received  as  a  public  calamity. 

During  the  period  above  mentioned,  whilst  manufactures 
were  being  firmly  established  in  New-England,  they  were  rapid- 
ly spreading  in  other  sections  of  the  Union.  Mj  limits  will  only 
allow  me  to  refer  to  the  earliest  establishments  m  our  own  State. 
The  first  cotton  factory  in  New- York  was  built  by  Doctor  Ca- 
pron,  in  Oneida  county,  about  the  year  1809.  Then  followed  the 
mills  of  Hudson,  Columbia  county,  bnilt  by  Mr,  Jenkins ;  then 
those  of  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  county, f  and  the  Matteawan 
mills  in  1814;  about  the  same  time  several  mills  were  erected 
in  Orange  county ;  one  at  Ramapo,  Rockland  county,  by  the 
Messrs.  Pierson  ;  also  one  at  Schaghticoke.  The  county  of 
Oneida  has  probably  more  capital  employed  in  this  branch  of 
business  than  any  other  in  this  State,  The  New- York  Mills,  in 
that  county,  under  the  management  of  the  Messrs.  Wolcotts, 
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enjoy  a  justly  distinguished  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  their 
goodfs.  These  gentlemen  are  entitled  to  distinguished  credit  for 
their  successful  efforts  to  improve  and  perfect  the  cotton  manu- 
facture. Many  other  factories  have  also  been  erected  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  But  the  capital  invested  in  this  branch  of 
industry  is  much  less  in  New- York  than  in  some  of  the  smallest 
New-England  States.  The  manufacture  has  also  spread  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  some  of  the  Western,  and  many  of 
the  Southern  States ;  among  the  latter.  Georgia  takes  the  lead. 
Calico-printing  was  commenced  in  this  country  the  latter  part 
of  the  eignteenth  century.  As  early  as  1790,  Herman  Vandau- 
sen,  a  German,  settled  in  East  Greenwich,  R.I.,  and  commenced 
block-printing  by  hand.^  The  cloths  printed  by  him  were  most- 
ly of  domestic  manufacture.  He,  however,  soon  gave  up  the 
business  as  unprofitable.  About  this  time,  also,  many  cloths 
were  imported  from  India,  and  printed  in  Providence,  in  the 
same  manner,  by  foreign  workmen  who  had  come  to  reside 
there. 

Zachariah  Allen,  ancestor  of  the  present  distinguished  manu- 
facturers and  calico  printers  of  that  name,  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
who  was.  then  largely  engaged  in  the  JEast  India  trade,  was 
among  the  first  who  had  India  cloths  printed  in  this  country, 
Block-printinff  was  also  commenced  very  early  in  Philadelphia, 
by  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Thorpe.  Somewhere  be- 
tween 1820  and  1824,  Mr.  John  Thorpe,  a  nephew  of  the  above- 
named  gentleman,  built  an  establishment  for  the  firm  of  Crock- 
er &  Richmond,  at  Taunton,  Mass.  Their  first  printing  was 
done  by  hand. 

The  first  cj^linder  machine  for  printing  calicoes,  I  believe,  was 
put  in  operation  at  this  place.  The  model  of  this  machine,  to- 
gether with  some  engraved  copper  cylinders,  was  imported  from 
England,  in  1825,  by  Wm.  J.  Breed,  now  living  in  Providence, 
R.  I.  At  the  time  he  made  this  importation,  all  such  exports 
were  strictly  prohibited  by  the  English  government,  and  it  was 
very  difficult  even  for  skilful  workmen  to  get  away.  The  law 
was  however  soon  altered,  when  the  business  ma<ie  rapid  pro- 
gress. Andrew  Robeson,  Esq.,  of  New-Bedford,  Mass.,  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  this  business,  and  still  has,  in  possession  of  the 
family,  the  first  calico-printing  machine  made  m  this  country* 
The  greatest  improvements  in  this  business  have  been  brought 
from  abroad.  A  machine,  invented  by  R.  L.  Hawes,  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  has,  however,  just  been  completed  for  a  distinguish- 
ed printer  in  Rhode  Island,  for  printing  twelve  colors  by  one 
operation,  which  has  never  be/ore  been  attempted  in  the  world.  We 
are  not  informed  of  the  exact  amount  of  calicoes  printed  in  the 
United  States  at  present ;  but  it  is  verjr  large,  and  has  nearly 
superseded  foreign  importations.    Some  idea  of  its  increase  may 
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1>e  formed  from  the  fact,  that  about  1826  the  Merrimack  works 
at  Lowell,  Ma^.,  which  then  produced  less  than  one  thousand 

Sieces  per  week,  now  turn  out  about  ten  thousand  five  hun- 
red  pieces  per  week.  There  are  some  other  large  establish- 
ments in  Massachusetts,  and  several  in  Rhode  Island,  whose  pro- 
duction is  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  this.  In  New- York,  New- 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  there  are  also  other  calico-printing 
establishments,  where  the  art  is  carried  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  perfection. 

We  will  likewise  take  occasion  in  this  place  to  notice  briefly  a 
few  of  the  men  whose  names  will  be  honored  when  the  history 
of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  tl^e  United  States  shall  be  written. 

Mr.  Paul  Moody,  before  mentioned,  was  bom  in  Newbury, 
Mass.,  in  1777,  and  before  the  manufacturing  enterprise  of 
Messrs.  Lowell  &  Jackson,  was  in  partnership  in  the  manu- 
facturing business  with  Mr.  Ezra  Worthen..  In  1814,  he  removed 
to  Waltham,  and  rendered  the  most  valuable  services  in  starting 
the  first  mill  at  that  place ;  he  supplied  an  important  movement 
in  the  power  loom  of  Messrs.  Lowell  &  Jackson,  to  which  that 
machine  owed  its  successful  operation.  He  invented  what  is 
called  the  dead  spindle,  which  was  introduced  at  Waltham,  and 
is  now  used  in  many  mills  in  Lowell.  The  Rhode  Island  ma- 
chinery employ  the  **  live  spindle,*'  copied" firom  the  English.  He 
invented  what  is  called  the  "  filling  frame,"  which  is  still  in  use 
in  Waltham  and  Lowell.  He  invented  a  "governor"  to  regu- 
late the  speed  of  their  wheels,  and  the  first  one  he  made  was  in 
successful  operation  until  1832.  With  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Lowell,  he  invented  the  "  double  speeder,"  a  piece  of  machinery 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Bowditch  declared,  **  required  for  its  construc- 
tion the  greatest  mathematical  power  of  any  piece  of  mechanism 
with  which  he  was  acquainted."  Besides  the  double  speeder, 
the  Waltham  Company  patented  a  "spinning  frame,"  dressing 
frame,  and  "  warper,"  all  the  invention  of  Mr.  Moody.  It  is  an 
evidence  of  the  great  value  attached  to  the  services  of  this  gen- 
tleman, that  when,  in  1823,  he  went  to  Lowell,  taking  with  him 
models  and  mechanics  from  Waltham,  the  company  at  Lowell 
paid  the  Waltham  Company,  as  a  remuneration,  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  machine  shop  in 
Lowell  until  the  time  of  his  death,  July  7th,  1881. 

To  Mr.  Kirk  Boot,  Lowell  was  as  much  indebted  for  its  suc- 
cess as  to  any  other  individual.  He  was  there  when  the  first  mill 
was  erected,  superintending  the  interest  of  the  Merrimack  Com- 
pany ;  and  was  appointed  to  the  agency  pf  the  locks  and  canals, 
upon  the  reorganization  of  that  company  in  1825.  As  a  man  of 
prompt  business  habits,  of  great  power  to  manage  men,  and  to 
grasp  and  master  extensive  and  complicated  details,  rarely  has 
he  been  excelled.    At  the  same  time,  by  his  high  sense  of  honor, 
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his  lofty  integrity,  his  quick  perception  and  decided  practice  of 
what  was  right,  he  had  always  a  hold  upon  the  respect  and  affec- 
tions of  those  he  employed.  He  devoted  his  services  to  the 
company  until  his  death,  which  took  place  the  11th  of  April- 
1837. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Leonard,  of  New- York,  who  waa  for  a  long  time 
connected  with  the  Matteawan  Company,  has  rendered  vfiuuable 
services  to  the  cause  of  manufactures,  both  by  importing  and 
improving  machinery.  The  loom  introduced  at  Waltham,  nere- 
tofore  noticed,  in  consequence  of  being  confined  to  a  certain 
slow  speed,  did  not  go  into  general  use,  and  was  succeeded  by 
what  is  known  as  the  Scotch  loom,  introduced  at  Providence. 
R  L,  from  abroad,  by  Mr.  Gilmour.  It  remained  as  introduced 
till  1827,  when  important  mechanical  improvements  were  made 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  by  which  the  texture  of  the  cloth  was  much 
improved.  This  loom,  as  improved,  was  first  introduced  into 
the  New- York  mills,  and  continues  in  use  to  the  present  day. 
The  next  improvement  was  a  spreading  and  lapping  machine, 
introduced  from  England,  by  Mr.  Leonard,  then,  an  improve- 
ment on  the  "  railway  drawing  head,"  a  very  valuable  one,  pa- 
tented by  him  in  1833. 

The  "self-acting  mule"  came  into  use  in  England  and  Scot- 
land about  the  time  the  American  manufacturers  were  turning 
their  attention  to  making  printing  cloths.  Under  the  laws  of 
England,  it  could  not  be  exported ;  and,  as  our  laws  then  were, 
a  foreigner  could  not  take  out  a  patent  in  this  country.  Many 
enterprising  men  went  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
out  models  of  this  machine.  They,  however,  did  not  succeed. 
But  Mr.  W.  A.  Leonard  went  out,  and  succeeded^  at  great  hazard 
to  himself,  in  bringing  it  to  this  country.  The  model  was  made 
of  the  exact  size  to  fill  a  travelling  trunk,  and  smuggled  into 
the  cabin  of  the  vessel  whilst  Mr.  Leonard  and  the  captain  (by 
previous  agreement)  were  fighting,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
custom-house  officers.  During  the  time  they  were  obtaining  the 
model,  Mr.  W.  B.  Leonard  was  at  Washington  procuring  a  spe- 
cial law  to  secure  the  right  of  the  machine  to  the  inventor.  He 
had  prevailed  on  the  committee  to  make  a  favorable  report ;  but 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill  was  in  much  doubt,  when  an  honor- 
able member  of  the  House,  from  Kentuckv,  determined  that 
everything  should  be  done  that  could  possibly  benefit  his  con- 
stituents, strongly  advocated  the  passage  of  the  bill  on  the 
ground  that  his  State  and  the  whole  West  were  as  much  inter- 
ested in  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  mules  as  the  North ; 
and  he  declared,  as  his  "  firm  conviction,  that  Kentucky  could 
raise  more  and' better  mules  than  any  other  section  of  the  coun- 
try." The  bill  became  a  law,  and  the  mules  were  readily  bought 
by  the  Eastern  manufecturers ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
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breed  of  mules  in  Kentucky  has  been  materially  imj^ved  by 
the  operation! 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  machines  ever  invented  was  pro- 
duced by  Amos  Whittemore,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1797, 
for  making  cards,  which,  by  a  simple  operation,  bends,  cuts,  and 
sticks  the  card-teeth  with  a  cheapness,  celerity  and  perfection 
before  supposed  impossible.  This  machine  has  been  patented 
abroad,  ana  is  the  only  one  ever  invented  that  approximates  at 
aU  to  the  desired  result. 

Among  the  many  artists  and  mechanics  to  whom  l;his  impor- 
tant manufacture  is  indebted  for  its  present  highly  improved 
condition,  Mr.  William  Mason,  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  stanas  pre- 
eminent. This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Mystic,  Conn.,  where  he 
was  born  in  1808.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  commenced  work- 
ing in  a  cotton  factory.  At  seventeen,  he  went  into  a  machine 
flhop,  where  he  at  once  displayed  great  mechanical  genius  and 
powers  of  invention.    He  soon  perfected  an  improvement  in  the 

?ower  loom  for  weaving  diapers  and  cloths  of  that  description, 
'he  frame  known  as  the  "  Eing  Spinner,"  invented  by  John 
Thorpe,  and  improved  upon  by  several  others,  was,  neverthe- 
less, inefficient,  until  perfected  bv  Mr.  Mason.  He  saw  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  intended  to  operate, 
and  by  his  inventive  genius  supplied  the  defects  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  rendered  it  a  very  important  and  valuable  machine, 
which  has  now  gone  into  extensive  use"  amon^  manufacturers. 
But  the  great  invention  on  which  his  fame  pnncipallv  rests  is 
his  *'  Self-acting  Rule."  The  attention  of  the  best  mechanics  in 
England  and  America  had  long  been  turned  to  this  invention, 
and  several  different  machines  of  this  kind  had  been  produced 
in  England.  As  early  as  1838,  Mr.  Mason  gave  his  mmd  to  it ; 
and  after  laborious,  patient  and  persevering  application,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  tne  machine  to  operate,  and  about  1839  took 
out  his  first  patents  About  1843,  he  tojk  out  a  second  patent 
for  improvements  therein,  and  the  machine  began  to  be  appre- 
ciated and  adopted  by  manufacturers.  He  has  continued  to  im- 
prove upon  it,  and  it  is  now,  probably,  as  perfect  a  spinning 
machine  as  there  is  in  the  world.  We  have  seen  more  than 
83,000  spindles,  constructed  upon  Mr.  Mason's  principle,  opera- 
ting in  one  room  at  the  same  time,  producing  the  most  beautiful 
yarn,  and  with  such  admirable  facility  and  precision,  as  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  "of  reason  and  intelligence  in  the  machines  them- 
selves." This  gentleman,  whose  rare  and  unobtrusive  modesty 
is  exceeded  only  by  his  skill  and  untiring  industry,  has  made 
and  put  in  operation  upon  his  principle  in  the  United  States, 
about  600,000  spindles.  His  superior  artistic  taste  has  contri* 
buted  more  to  the  beauty  and  just  proportion  of  form  of  the 
various  machines  to  which  his  attentionnas  been  devoted,  than 
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that  of^ny  other  artisan.  In  addition  4;o  cotton  machinery,  he 
is  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  locomotive  engines ;  and 
should  he  display  the  same  taste  and  skill  in  their  construction 
which  he  has  developed  in  the  production  of  other  machinery, 
the  iron  horse  of  the  u  nited  States  will  exceed  in  symmetrical 
elegance  and  beauty  that  of  any  other  country. 

The  " Danforth  Frame,"  (or,  "Cap  Spinner,")  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Charles  Danforth,  a  native  of  Bristol  county,  Massachusetts, 
and  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  old  Pilgrim  families  of  that  com- 
monwealth. He  commenced  work  as  a  throstle  piecer  in  a  cot- 
ton factory,  as  early  as  1811,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and 
continued  to  be  employed  in  operating  cotton  machinery  in  its 
various  departments  in  diflFerent  estaolishments  in  his  native 
State  until  1821,  when  he  removed  to  the  State  of  New- York, 
and  was  employed  about  four  years  by  the  Matteawan  Company, 
at  Fishkill.  In  1825,  he  removed  to  Kamapo;  Rockland  county. 
New- York,  where  he  was  employed  as  superintendent  of  a  small 
cotton  mill,  and  was  acting  in  that  capacity  in  1828,  when  he 
made  this  discovery.  The  superiority  of  this  machine  consists 
in  its  rapid  production  of  yarn,  and  it  is  said  that  a  lower  qua- 
lity of  stock  can  be  used  to  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
good  quality  of  yarn  produced.  The  usual  speed  of  the  bob- 
bin is  8,000  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  product  eight  hanks 
per  spindle  per  day  of  .number  twenty,  or  in  that  proportion  for 
other  numbers.  The  ingenious  inventor  secured  a  patent  in 
England,  in  1880,  where  he  put  in  operation  some  15,000  spin- 
dles on  his  plan,  and  realized  a  handsome  sum  for  his  patent 
rights.  The  machine  is  mentioned  with  commendation  by  some 
of  the  ablest  English  writers  on  mechanics,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  American  throstle."  Mr.  Danforth  has  put  about  200,000 
spindles  in  operation  in  this  country,  on  his  principle ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  say  of  him  what  cannot  be  said  of  all  inventors, 
he  has  realized  a  handsome  fortune  by  the  fruits  of  his  industry 
and  ingenuity.  He  is  still  engaged  in  business  in  Paterson, 
New-Jersev. 

About  the  year  1823,  Mr.  George  Danforth,  of  Taunton,  Mass., 
brother  of  the  inventor  of  the  "  Cap  Spinner,"  invented  an  im- 
portant machine  called  the  counter-twist  speeder,  but  generally 
known  as  the  "  Taunton  speeder."  The  double  speeder,  invent- 
ed at  Waltham,  by  Messrs.  Lowell  &  Moody,  was  the  only  one 
in  use  •in  this  country,  and  was  so  expensive,  as  to  bear  with 
great  «everity  upon  manufacturers  of  small  means.  The  price 
of  the  WaJtham  speeder,  with  twenty  spindles,  was  $2,400.  The 
counter- twist  speede?:,  invented  by  Mr.  Danforth,  was  sold  for 
$350,  and  could  do  more  work  than  the  Waltham  machine.  This 
invention,  with  various  modifications,  but  essentially  on  Dan- 
forth's  principle,  has  gone  largely  into  use  in  this  country  and 
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Great  Britain.  Mr.  Dyer,  a  native  of  Ehode  Island,  took  out 
to  England  Whittemore's  card  machine,  and  for  many  years 
monopolized  the  manufacture  of  card  clothing  in  England.  Mr. 
Danforth's  counter-twist  speeder  was  also  placed  in  his  hands, 
and  from  these  two  American  inventions  he  has  realized  a 
princely  fortune. 

Great  difficulty  had  been  experienced  from  the  want  of  a  pro- 
per machine  to  prepare  the  cotton  for  the  cards.  A  lapping 
and  spreading  machme  had  been  introduced  from  England,  by 
Mr.  Leonard ;  but  this  machine  was  not  satisfactory.  Some  other 
improvements  had  also  been  made  by  others,  but  they  were  in- 
efficient. About  1831,  Mr,  John  C.  Whitin,  of  Whitinsville, 
Mass.,  seeing  the  great  necessity  of  a  machine  for  this  purpose, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  invention  of  one.  After  spending 
about  one  year  in  patient  investigation,  he  succeeded  in  invent- 
ing a  machine  known  as  **  Whitings  Picker  and  Lapper,"  which 
has  received  the  decided  approval  of  manufacturers,  and  gone 
into  extensive  use.  He  took  out  letters  patent  for  it,  20th  July, 
loo2. 

Before  the  invention  of  any  machine  of  this  kind,  cotton  had 
to  be  picked  by  hand,  at  an  expense  of  about  six  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  work,  even  at  this  price,  was  imperfectly  done. 
With  Mr.  Whitin's  machine  it  can  be  picked,  lapped  and  -pre- 
pared  for  the  cards  for  about  one  mill  per  pound,  it  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  machine  for  the  purpose  intended  that  has  ever 
been  produced.  Mr.  Whitin,  in  company  with  his  brothers, 
under  the  firm  of  Paul  Whitin  &  Sons,  have  a  large  machine- 
shop  and  cotton  factory  at  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  and  are  justly 
known  as  business  men  of  great  enterprise,  unblemished  inte- 
grity, accomplished  machinists,  and  superior  manufacturers. 

Among  the  individuals  who  by  their  personal  exertions  have 
contributed  most  largely  to  the  increase  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures of  the  United  States,  is  the  Hon.  Charles  T.  James,  of 
Rhode  Island.  Although  not  claiming  to  be  an  inventor,  he  has 
displayed  great  skill  and  tact  in  bringing  out  and  combining 
the  inventions  of  others,  and  has  been  the  great  advocate  of  the 
application  of  steam  power  as  a  motor  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. Mr.  James  commenced  learning  to  make  machines  in 
1826.  By  the  year  1830,  he  had  become  thoroughly  and  practi- 
cally conversant  with  all  kinds  of  cotton  machinery  then  m  this 
country,  and  had  built  more  or  less  of  all  kinds  of  it  with  his 
own  hands.  In  1880-81,  he  started  a  cotton  mill  at  Thcmipson, 
Conn.,  and  in  1831-32  built  the  machinery  for  a  millsTo  spin 
and  weave  No.  60,  the  finest  work  then  ever  attempted  in  the 
United  States.  In  1833,  rebuilt  the  Kennedy  mills,  so  called,  at 
Central  Falls,  near  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  In  1834,  commenced  over- 
hauling the  Providence  steam-mill  for  Samuel  Slater,  Esq.    Up 
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to  this  time  Mr.  James  was  but  little  acquainted  with  steam 
power.  He  continued  in  this  mill  for  some  time,  and  made 
many  valuable  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  cottons, 
and  also  in  the  steam-engine. 

In  1837  and  '38,  built  what  is  known  as  the  Bartlett  mill, 
No.  1,  at  Newburyport ;  in  1840  and  '41,  erected  Bartlett  mill. 
No.  2,  at  the  same  place. 

In  1843  and  '44,  built  the  James  mill,  at  Newburyport,  and 
the  Penn  mill,  at  Pittsburg.  In  1844,  '45,  '46,  and  '47,  built  the 
Globe  mill,  at  Newburyport,  Conestogo  mill,  No.  1,  at  Lancaster, 
Penn.,  and  the  Naumkeag  mills,  at  Salem,  Mass.  The  latter  is 
one  of  the  largest  mills,  as  a  whole,  in  the  United  States,  and 
contains  over  33,000  spindles.  During  the  last-named  period, 
three  other  mills  were  erected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James ; 
one  in  Maine,  one  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  in  Khode 
Island.  In  1847,  '48,  '49  and  '50,  he  erected  the  Charleston 
cotton  mill,  Charleston,  S,  C. ;  two  mills  at  Fitchville,  Conn. ; 
one  at^Rockport,  Mass. ;  two  more  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  for  the 
Conestogo  Company ;  one  at  Harrisburg,  Penn. ;  one  at  Reading, 
Penn. ;  one  at  Sag  Harbor,  L.  L ;  one  at  Cannelton,  Ind. ;  and 
reconstructed  two  others  at  Gloucester,  N.  J. 

In  1851,  he  erected  the  Atlantic  muslin  de  laine  mill  at  Olney- 
ville,  near  Providence,  R.  I.  This  mill  was  commenced  in  Jan- 
uarv,  1851,  and  is  now  in  full  operation. 

The  whole  nimiber  of  mills  planned  and  erected  by  Mr. 
James  since  he  commenced  operations  is  something  over  thirty, 
containing  in  the  aggregate  nearly  300,000  spindles,  and  between 
7,000  and  8,000  looms.  We  are  informed  that  the  value  of  the 
aggregate  product  of  all  the  mills  built  or  reconstructed  by  him 
is  about  $8,000,000  per  annum.  In  1851,  Mr.  James  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  by  his  native  State,  and 
is  at  the  present  time  a  member  of  that  august  body. 

About  the  year  1842,  Mr.  E.  B.  Bigelow,  of  Massachusetts, 
made  an  important  invention  for  a  power  loom  for  weaving 
ginghams,  and  other  colored  goods.  In  1844,  a  project  for 
weaving  checks  and  ginghams  was  started ;  it  found  immediate 
favor  in  Boston,  and  the  stock  was  readily  subscribed.  A  loca- 
tion yras  fixed  upon,  on  an  unoccupied  fell  of  the  Nashua  River, 
at  Lancaster.  The  real  estate  was  purchased,  the  work  was 
commenced,  and  prosecuted  with  all  possible  dispatch.  The  cost 
of  the  mill  was  $802,284  16,  and  is  producing  about  4,500,000 
yards  of  ginghams  per  annum,  of  a  (fuality  and  cost  which  has 
nearly  driven  all  similar  foreign  goods  out  of  the  American 
market.  Although  the  cost  of  the  mill  was  thought  to  be  high, 
it  had  paid  a  profit  up  to  1851  of  $102,000.  Mr.  Bigelow  has 
also  invented  several  other  valuable  and  important  machines, 
among  which  is  a  power-loom  for  weaving  coach  lace,  and  one 
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for  weaving  Brussels  and  tapestry  carpets.  These  inventions 
show  high  mechanical  genius,  and  place  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  American  inventors. 

There  are  also  many  other  meritorious  men  who,  by  their  inven- 
tions and  improvements,  and  skill  as  superintendents  and  over- 
seers of  fectories,  deserve  special  commendation.  There  has  been 
a  series  of  continual  inventions  and  improvements  in  machines 
since  they  were  introduced  into  this  country.  A  bare  enumera- 
tion of  them  would  occupy  too  much  time  on  this  occasion.  The 
great  capitalists  and  merchants  of  Boston  and  other  cities  and 
towns  in  New-England,  with  clear-sighted  and  far-seeing  sagj^ 
city,  early  discovered  the  great  advantages  that  would  accrue 
from  the  introduction  of  this  branch  of  industry,  and  lent  their 
powerful  aid  to  its  support. 

In  speaking  of  labor-savine  machincrv,  there  is  one  thing  that 
is  generally  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is,  tne  great  merit  there  has 
been  displayed  in  inventing  the  tools  which  are  used  to  make 
the  machinery  with.  A  visit  to  a  machine  shop,  where  the  ma- 
chines are  made,  is  quite  as  interesting  as  to  the  factory  where 
the^  are  used.  In  this  department,  the  Americans  stand  pre- 
emment. 

In  a  report  drawn  up  by  the  late  T.  P.  Jackson,  whom  we  have . 
previoushr  mentioned,  it  is  stated,  that  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  1816,  there  were  11,000,000.  lbs.  of  cotton  consumed 
per  annum.  There  are  no  data  to  be  relied  upon  for  continu- 
ous quantities  spun  between  1816  and  1825-26.  Since  that 
time,  returns  have  been  annually  made.  In  1826  and  1827,  the 
quantity  spun  in  the  United  States  was  108,488  bales,  estimated 
at  880  lbs.  each,  net  of  tare,  equal  to  84,149,890  lbs.  From 
1828  to  1830,  there  were  embarrassments  among  the  manufac- 
turers and  their  customers ;  consequently  the  consumption  was 
less  than  might  otherwise  have  been  expected,  being  43,646,640 
lbs.,  or  126,512  bales  of  845  lbs.  each;  in  1882  and  1838,  the 
quantity  reached  194,412  bales  of  360  lbs.  each ;  in  1835-86, 
it  was  236,733  bales;  in  1837-38,  246,068  bales;  in  1839-40, 
295,193  bales.  In  1841-42,  there  was  a  great  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  distress,  and  consumption  fell  off  to  267,850  bales. 
In  1842-43,  it  rose  to  825,129  bales.  In  1844-45,  the  amount 
wag  389,006  bales.  In  the  above  statement,  the  quantity  manu- 
factured refers  to  such  purchases  as  are  made  by  our  manufac- 
turers from  bales  brought  to  exporting  ports.  But  there  is  a 
ftirther  quantity  taken  from  plantations  in  the  interior  to  mills  in 
the  Western  and  Southern  States,  \frhich  must  be  adde^to  the 
889,006  bales.  It  is  estimated  at  41,000  bales,  making  430,006 
bales,  of  410  lbs.  each,  equal  to  176,302,460  lbs.  In  1845-46, 
176,800,000  lbs.  This  is  an  increase  from  11,000,000  lbs.  in 
1816  to  1845-46,  of  more  than  sixteen-fold  in  twenty-nine  years. 
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In  1847-48,  we  took  531,772  bales  from  the  shipping  ports,  and  ^ 
by  an  estimate  75,000  frpm  the  plantations  of  tne  Southern  and  * 
Western  mills,  making  606J70  bales  of  420  lbs.,  net  of  tare, 
equal  to  254,843,400  lbs.  Here  is  an  augmentation  of  about 
forty-five  per  cent,  in  manufactures  in  three  years.  The  result 
of  tnis  rapid  increase  was  an  over  production  of  goods,  conse- 
quent low  prices,  and  serious  loss  to  the  manufacturers. ' 

Since  1847-48,  the  consumption  of  cotton  has  been  less  than 
in  some  previous  years,  owing  to  the  failure  of  some  concerns 
and  the  short  working  of  others.  In  1849-50,  it  was  595,269 
bales.  In  1850-51,  in  consequence  of  the  very  general  depres- 
sion of  the  business,  and  the  high  price  which  cotton  obtained, 
the  quantity  consumed  did  not  probably  much  exceed  495,000 
bales. 

Prior  to  1826,  there  was  no  separate  record  kept  of  the  value 
of  cotton  goods  exported,  but  it  must  have  been  quite  small  up 
to  that  time.  Since  then  the  records  kept  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment show  the  declared  value  of  cotton  manufactures  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  to  be  as  follows : 

1826 11,138,125  1839 $2,975,088 

1827 1.159,414  1840 3,549,607 

,1828 1,010,232  1841 3,122,546 

1829 1,269,457  1842 •. 2,970  690 

1830 1,318,183  1843* 3,223,550 

1831 1,126,313  1844t... 2,898,780 

1832 1,229,574  1846 4,327,928 

1833 2,532,517  1846 3,545,481 

1834 2,085,994  1847 4,082,628 

1835 2,858,681  1848 5,718,206 

1836 2.256,734  1849 4,933,129 

1837 2,831,473  1850 4,734,424 

1838 3,758,755  1851 7,241,206 

By  this  table  we  learn  that  the  whole  declared  value  of  the 
exports  of  the  manufactures  of  cotton  from  the  United  States, 
from  1826  to  1851,  inclusive,  amounts  to  seventy-seven  millions, 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand,  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  dollars,  ($77,887,553^ 

By  the  census  returns  of  1850,  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  the  different  States,  witli  various  other  interesting  statistics 
(some  of  which,  however,-  we  do  not  think  are  correct)  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cotton  manufacture,  were  as  follows : 

*  Nine  moQtlui  to  30t1i  June.  t  Year  ending  .Wh  Jane. 
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This  is  the  result  of  the  progress  of  our  country  in  this  depart- 
ment of  industry  in  little  more  than  fifty  years,  naainly  brought 
about  by  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery. 

"  Our  clock  strikes  when  there  is  a  change  from  hour  to  hour ; 
but  no  hammer  in  the  Horologue  of  Time  peals  through  the  uni- 
verse when  there  is  a  change  from  erj^  to  era."*  May  we  not, 
however,  clearly  discern  in  the  progress  of  invention  in  the  last 
half  century,  and  its  devotion  to  works  of  usefulness  and  the 
arts  of  peace,  the  commencement  of  not  only  a  iiew,  but  of  a 
more  truly  glorious  and  happy  era  in  the  history  of  mankind  ? 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, the  fields  of  Europe  were  red  with  the  blood  of  contending 
armies.  If  there  was  a  pause  in  the  whirlwind  of  battle,  it  was 
but  the  pause  of  exhaustion  to  gain  new  strength  for  renewed 
contention.    This  has  passed  away. 

A  spectacle  new  in  this  world's  history  has  taken  its  place ; 
the  nations  of  the  earth  gather  together  in  a  gorgeous  edifice, 
new  in  its  architectural  designs,  appropriately  named  The  Cbys- 
TAL  Palace,  to  test  the  superiority  of  artistic  skill. 

The  monarch  of  earth's  proudest  nation  takes  the  lead  in  this 
high  festival,  giving  an  earnest  that  in  all  coming  time,  labor 
and  artistic  excellence  shall  bear  the  palm  and  receive  distin- 
guished honors.  • 
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Recent  political  occurrences,  transpiring  at  home  and  abroad? 
considered  in  connection  with  the  general  changes  in  civil  life, 
and  the  improved  commercial  relations  of  States,  have  added 
much  to  the  importance  of  the  consular  office,  and  induced  the 
inquiry,  whether  as  an  element  of  this  government  at  least,  the 
system  is  not  greafly  defective,  and  its  functions  seriously  im- 

E aired,  by  the  undefined  and  equivocal  character  the  office,  by 
iw  or  custom,  is  made  to  assume.  Statesmen,  old  in  exj)erience, 
and  versed  in  the  afiairs  of  government  and  commercial  law, 
have  declared  their  inability  to  expound  what  are  the  functions 
which  appertain  to  the  consular  office,  as  constituted  hj  the 
laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  they  are  even  more  uncertain  as 
regards  the  provisions  of  what  is  denominated  the  consular  code. 
It  is  essential  that  the  system  should  be  revised,  not  only  because 
tlie  demands  of  commerce  point  to  the  necessity  of  material  mo- 
dificHons — ^not  only  because,  thereby,  abuses  will  be  rectified 
affecting  the  seaman,  which  have  gone  uncorrected  for  years, 
and  which  have  stood  as  precedents  by  which  others  have  been 

•  Carlyle. 
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allowed  to  multiply — ^but  because  in  this  "  age  of  progression," 
itis  needftd  that  every  precaution  should  be  adopted  against  in- 
volving our  interests  m  grave  foreign  issues,  which  may  be  oc- 
casioned by  the  extravagant  zeal  of  commercial  agents,  acting 
from  warm  impulses,  and  unrestrained  by  legislative  enactments 
which  should  govern  them  in  their  office.  We  do  not  take  the 
position,  that  consuls  should  be  divested  of  all  diplomatic  au- 
thority ;  we  are  not  espousing  the  contrary  view,  and  demand- 
ing for  them  a  vesture  of  full  diplomatic  powers.  So  far  as  our 
remarks  on  this  score  extend,  we  are  penectly  indifferent  what 
amount  and  what  degree  of  responsibility  attaches  to  their  offi- 
cial functions.  Our  position  is,  that  their  duties  shall  be  clearly 
and  unequivocally  defined  bv  law,  and  not  warranted  only  by 
custom;  that  they  shall  be  ooedient  to  strict  instructions  in  the 
performance  of  their  mission ;  that  they  shall  not  go  out  as  com- 
mercial ambassadors,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  duties  of  an  office 
the  character  of  which  has  never  been  positively  decided,  and, 
by  misguided  acts,  embroil  the  nation  in  an  injurious  foreigir 
war.  Let  consuls  enter  upon  their  duties  with  the  laws  as  a 
text-book  in  their  hands,  and  by  these  be  entirely  governed  in 
their  official  acts.  Imperfect  as  our  consular  system  is,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  experiments  that  the  government  can  be' 
guilty  of,  to  grant  an  exequatur  to  a  commercial  agent,  and  trans- 
port him  to  some  foreign  shore,  and  expect  him,  especially  at  a 
period  so  inflammable  and  revolutionary  as  the  present,  to  avoid  < 
all  the  snares  of  chance  action,  and  so  comport  himself  as  to  pre- 
vent fatal  collisions  while  he  endeavors  to  do  justice  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  countrymen.  If  he  is  silflfered  to  escape  offence  on 
all  sides,  chance  has  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  nis  construc- 
tion of  the  legal  duties  of  his  profession ;  but  if  he  fails,  and  un- 
fortunate results  attend  his  missioij,  he  is  excusable;  for  he 
throws  himself  back  upon  the  common  ttsdges  of  the  office,  and 
finds  ample  justification  for  his  conduct  therein. 

The  consular  ©ffice  was  originally  one  of  commercial  expe- 
diency only,  and  involved  neither  judicial  nor  diplomatic  re- 
sponsibilities. France,  at  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  had  exten- 
sive commercial  interests  in  Italy  and  the  Levant;  and  the 
protracted  agitations  which  the  Crusades  occasioned,  required 
that  agents  should  be  appointed,  or  persons  resident  duly  em- 
powered, whose  duty  it  would  be  to  watch  over  these  interests, 
and  protect  them  from  the  dangers  by  which  they  were  beset. 
It  was  as  much  a  measure  of  economy  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, as  of  individual  benefit  to  the  French  merchants ;  for  a 
diminution  of  trade  on  the  Levant,  or  in  Italy,  at  that  time, 
would  have  proved  of  serious  inconvenience  to  the  imperial  ex- 
chequer. The  example  thus  set  by  France  was  followed  by 
other  nations,  until,  .in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  consular  office 
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■vras  erected  and  recognized  throughout  Europe.  But,  as  we 
have  said,  there  were  attached  to  it  neither  judicial  nor  diplo- 
matic rcOTonsibilities.  It  was  purely  a  commercial  institution^ 
restrictea  to  that  sense,  and  as  such  appointed  and  officered.  It 
continued  to  be  limited  to  this  meaning  until  the  treaty  of  Dar- 
danelles, in  1809,  when  Great  Britain,  for  the  better  security  of 
property  in  the  Mediterranean  and  its  waters,  obtained  for  its 
commercial  agents  in  the  Ottoman  empire  original  privileges, 
among  others,  the  right  to  adjudicate  in  criminal  suite  where  the 
defence  was  a  British  seaman.  Subsequently,  by  treaty  with  . 
the  Chinese  government,  similar,  or  even  more  extensive  privi- 
leges were  obtained  for  British  consuls  in  the  Chinese  ports ; 

•  and  gradually,  by  special  concession,  other  nations  which  have 
sought  an  augmentation  of  consular  authority,  have  been  equally 
flavored  by  these  and  the  Barbary  powers,  and  in  few  instances 
by  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific,  But  all  these  are  special,  not 
general  concessions  to  the  consular  system.  Either  the  office 
sijtill  partakes  of  its  original  character,  without  any  extension  of 

'  authority  (embracing  criminal  judicature  and  even  political  axv 
bitrament),  except  in  the  instances  named,  or  it  has  undergone 
important  and  various  modifications.  If  the  latter,  by  what 
action? — for  a  State  has  not  the  power  in  itself  to  enlarge  the 
authority  of  a  consul  in  a  foreign  port,  without  the  consent  of 
the  government  to  which  he  may  be  accredited.  If  the  former, 
we  take  it  that  commercial  agents  have  latterly  been  exceeding 

*  their  legal  duties,  endangering  the  peace  of  nations,  and  giving 
occasion  for  grave  questions,  which,  but  for  the  amenity  of  the 
parties  mainly  offended,  might  have  led  to  serious  resulte. 

Admitting  that  our  consular  system  is  as  perfect  as  that  of 
most  governments,  on  what  is  it  actually  based  ?  It  depends 
for  its  vitality  on  law ;  but  it  existe  by  tolerance  only,  for  it 
would  be  difficult  to  digest  from  our  statutes,  enactmente,  or  le- 
gislative provisions,  any  tangible  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  office,  or  a  code  for  restraining  the  functionary  from  any  act 
short  of  suspending  diplomatic  relations  with  a  government.  It 
is  this  unbounded  license  which  is  to  be  dreaded,  and  which, 
since  the  recent  conduct  of  our  consuls  at  Havana,  Smyrna, 
Marseilles,  and  elsewhere,  calls  for  legislative  cognizance.  While, 
fortunately,  we  feel  pride  in  being  able  to  say  we  approve  of  the 
action  of  our  consular  agente  on  each  of  these  occasions,  it  proves 
that  their  selection  for  these  poste  was  a  manifestation  of  fore- 
cast and  judgment ;  but  it  more  palpably  indicates  how  neces- 
sary j^  is  to  environ  the  office  with  legal  restraints,  that  in  future 
the  safety  of  the  State  may  not  be  again  alike  imperilled. 

The  actual  judicial  province  of  consuls,  as  defined  by  law, 
and  by  the  decision  of  our  courte,  consists  briefly  in  this :  They 
may  claim,  in  the  absence  of  an  unauthorized  agept,  in  behalf  of 
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the  citizen  of  their  country.*  They  may  institute  proceedings 
in  rerrij  without  a  special  power  from  those  for  whom  they  actf 
But  they  cannot  receive  the  restitution  of  the  thing  in  contro- 
versy without  such  power  ;:j:  nor  can  they  interpose  a  claim 
in  a  prize  cause  merely  on  account  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  their  nation.§  Custom  has  sanctioned  these  privileges,  until 
they  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  rights,  growing  out  of  the  po- 
litical and  social  intercourse  of  States ;  but  there  is  no  recognized 
universal  law  of  nations  which  clothes  the  commercial  agent 
with  judicial  power  at  all,  or  concedes  to  him  the -right  oi  in- 
terposing superior  privileges  in  courts  of  justice  or  equity.  The 
office  of  ambassador  is  of  different  construction.  It  is  defined 
by  a  universal  law  of  nations ;  and  no  treaty  can  either  affect  it 
in  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  functionary,  or  in  contracting 
them,  without  violation  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  other  States, 
accrediting  or  not  accrediting  to  the  same  courts.  All  other  au- 
thority vested  in  the  consul,  in  the  administration  of  his  office, 
as  regards  the  duties  due  his  government,  is  the  result  of  a  tacit 
agreement  or  absolute  compact  between  the  merchant  commu- 
nity and  the  appointing  power,  and  between  individuals  and 
their  employers.  These  duties  vary  according  to  the  conven- 
tional understanding  of  the  parties,  or  the  instructions  which  the 
consul  receives.  By  treaty,  as  we  have  said,  original  privileges 
were  some  years  smce  accorded  to  British  consuls  in  the  Otto- 
man empire,  in  the  ports  of  China,  and  elsewhere.  The  same, 
or  similar  privileges,  were  secured  by  the  United  States  for  its 
cogimercialageuts  in  these  ports,  the  principal  of  which  we  shall 
notice. 

It  was  held  that  it  was  unjust  to  place  an  American  citizen 
under  the  i^estraints  of  a  pagan  government,  and  try  him  for  sup- 
posed misdemeanors,  committed  by  him  in  innocence  of  wrong 
according  to  Mohammedan  or  pagan  belief,  and  to  be  punished 
according  to  Mohammedan  or  pagan  codes.  Article  4th  of  our 
treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  says,  "Offences  committed  by 
American  citizens  in  Turkey  shall  be  tried  by  their  minister  or 
consulj  and  punished  according  to  their  offence,  following,  in 
this  respect,  the  usage  observed  towards  the  other  Franks."  In 
the  21st  article  of  the  recent  treaty  with  China,  it  is  provided 
that  "  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  may  commit  any  crime 
in  China,  shall  be  subject  to  be  tried  and  punished  only  by  the 
consulj  or  other  public  functionary  of  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  United  States."  In  thus  surrendering  a 
principle  of  sovereignty  to  the  United  States,  these  powers  evi- 
dently believed  that,  while  we  were  investing  the  consul  with 
extraordinary  judicial  authority,  their  magnanimity  would  not 
be  abused;  that  justice  and  good  faith  would  influence  our  func- 

*  1  Mmod,  14.  1 6  Wheat.,  163.  1 10  Ibid,  66.  i  3  Ibid,  436. 
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tionaries  to  sit  in  judgment  witli  impartial  integrity,  and  be 
bound  to  declare  according  to  the  evidence  and  the  testimony, 
and  without  respect  to  their  prejudices  or  their  individual  feel- 
ings. 

When  we  come  to  reflect  that,  according  to  the  fee  system, 
many  of  our  consulates  are  not  worth  a  hundred  dollars  a  year ; 
that  men  are  appointed^  in  a  majority  of  cases,  who  are  not  only 
ignorant  of  the  laws,  but  of  the  real  nature  of  a  legal  offence; 
that,  in  order  to  subsist,  he  must  have  augmented  resources ; 
that  the  offender  may  have  extensive  commercial  relations,  and 
can  control  the  course  of  a  great  deal  of  trade ;  it  must  appear 
plain  that  justice  is  sometimes  outraged,  the  guilty  allowed  to 
escape,  and  a  spirit  of  bitterness  and  enmity  engendered,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  community  and  the  welfare  of  our  commercial 
mterests.  It  is  from  such  seemingly  trifling  circumstances  that 
the  germs  of  future  discord  have  their  growth.  This  conviction 
is  the  more  readily  forced  upon  us  by  the  reflection  that  Turk 
and  Pagan,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  summary  modes  of  punish- 
ment, cannot  understand  why  our  lenity  covers  so  vast  asurfisuje 
of  ground,  while  we  should  exact  of  them  the  very  letter  of  tiie 
compact.  Under  existing  treaties  with  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Morocco, 
and  Muscat,  all  disputes  between  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
in  those  countries,  are  to  be  decided  by  the  consul ;  and  by  trea- 
ties with  Sweden,  Prussia,  Eussia,  Hanover,  Portugal,  ana  some 
of  the  States  of  South  America,  our  consuls  have  the  right  to 
sit  in  judgment  as  arbitrators  in  such  differences  as  may  arise 
between  the  captains  and  crews  of  American  vessels  in  thoSe 
countries ;  but  no  act  of  Congress,  nor  any  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  based  upon  either  law  or  custom,  has  .ever  pre- 
scribed the  mode  in  which  this  judicial  power  shall  be  exercised  I* 
It  is  all  discretionary  with  the  consul,  who  haa  it  within  the 
province  of  his  action  to  create  the  most  alarming  consequences. 
And  the  same  laxity  which  exists  with  respect  to  the  judicial 
mode  of  procedure,  in  the  case  of  the  consul  to  the  last-named 
States,  exists  in  the  case  of  our  consuls  accredited  to  Turkey 
and  China,  who  may,  at  their  option,  adopt  rules,  and  set  up  a 
code  in  very  antagonism  to  the  dictates  of  prudence,  humamty, 
and  justice. 

The  principal  acts  of  Congress  which  concern  consuls  and  the 
consular  system,  were  passed : — the  first,  April  14, 1792 ;  the  se- 
cond, Feb.  28,  1803 ;  the  third.  May  1, 1810;  the  fourth,  March 
13, 1813 ;  the  fifth,  March  3,  1817 ;  the  sixth,  March  1,  1823 ; 
the  seventh,  March  3, 1835 ;  and  the  eighth,  July  20, 1840.  In 
these  general  acts — in  all  the  wide  range  of  consular  duties — 
the  consular  agent  is  left  almost  entirelv  to  follow  his  own  dic- 
tates, without  so  much  as  a  clause  of  law  to  direct  him  in  the 
most  important  of  all  his  functions.    Mr.  Buchanan,  while  Se- 
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cretary  of  State,  used  this  language  on  this  score :  "  Congress," 
he  said,  "  would  not  tolerate  that  any  important  officer  within 
the  United  States — for  example,  a  collector  of  the  customs — 
should  exercise  such  a  discretion.  How  much  more  necessary, 
then,  that  a  class  of  public  agents,  whose  field  of  duty  lies  be- 
youd  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  far  from  the  means  of  infor- 
mation, and  whose  conduct  must  materially  affect  the  interests 
of  our  foreign  commerce,  and  may,  under  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces, even  endanger  the  peace  of  the  country,  should  have  their 
powers  and  duties  defined  in  a  clear  and  explicit  manner."  It 
IS  worthy  of  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  in  a  majority  of  in- 
stances, no  communication  is  had  by  the  government  with  our 
consuls  abroad,  for  intervals  varying  from  one  to  eight  years ; 
during  all  which  period,  the  commercial  agent  enjoys  his  office 
without  dictation  from  a  higher  tribunal  than  that  established 
by  himself,  and  without  any  control  over  his  official  conduct, 
save  his  own  conscience.  A  weak  effi3rt  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  in  1846,  and  again  in  1850,  to  correct  this 
doubtful  policy;  but  it  was  whelmed  in  the  vortex  of  politics — 
lost  amid  the  strife  of  sectionalism,  and  shared  the  ultimate  fate 
of  other  important  questions  touching  the  general  good; — ^it  was 
never  heard  of  more. 

The  laws  as  we  have  cited,  as  regards  the  political  and  judi- 
cial character  of  the  consul,  clothe  him  almost  entirely  with  dis* 
cretionary  power.  The  act  of  1792,  which  recognizes  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  office,  rather  than  establishes  it,  defines  certain 
duties  of  a  commercial  character  to  which  the  consul  shall  be 
bound ;  and  the  subsequent  acts  of  Congress  add  to  and  more 
clearly  particularize  these  duties;  but,  palpable  as  must  have 
appeared  the  omissions  relating  to  the  judicial  and  political  func- 
tions of  the  consul — dangerous  as  it  must  have  seemed  to  the 
framers  of  the  subsequent  laws,  to  vest  in  an  agent  so  peculiarly 
circumstanced,  powers  that  are  denied  every  other  public  ser- 
vant, even  on  the  soil — they  were  guilty  of  the  same  oversight 
or  want  of  prudence — a  fault  more  criminal  than  they  had  pre- 
cedent to  avoid — ^by  clothing  the  consul  with  almost  similar 
discretionary  power  in  the  commercial  relations  of  his  office. 
Thus,  what  had  been  admitted  as  a  wrong  or  blunder  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  first  instance,  was  not  only  not  corrected,  but  those 
who  cudgelled  their  brains  afterwards,  in  the  attempt  to  rasp 
down  the  rough  prominences  of  the  office  by  a  perversity  almost 
incredible,  slid  into  the  error  of  copying  these  faults  in  all  the 
after  legislation  of  Congress,  even  to  their  reiteration  or  con- 
firmation in  the  act  of  1840. 

It  may  be  argued  that,  inasmuch  as  the  conduct  of  our  con- 
suls abroad  had  never  occasioned  other  notice  or  remark  than 
what  was  commendable  to  themselves  and  the  government,  a 
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necessity,  or  even  an  expediency,  had  not  presented  for  any  mo- 
dification of  the  system ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  deserved  to  be 
maintained  intact.  It  needs  little  to  break  down  such  a  view ; 
but  we  doubt  whether  any  one  would  seriously  support  it,  and 
hence  we  shall  pass  on  to  more  reasonable  deductions.  That 
which  we  call  our  consular  system,  has  never  caused  us  to  be  em- 
broiled in  trouble  with  foreign  countries,  by  the  extravagant 
latitude  given  our  commercial  agents,  is  fortunate,  most  fortu* 
nate ;  that  the  future  will  prove  equally  as  tender  of  our  inter- 
ests, let  us  seriously  mistrust. 

But  it  is  not  this  doubt  only  which  invites  us  to  consider  the 
imperfections  of  the  consular  system,  and  to  urge  its  revision. 
Apart  from  the  subject  of  our  political  relatious  with  foreign 
States — apart  from  the  judicial  cnaracter  of  the  office  in  distant 
ports,  there  are  individual  interests  involved  in  the  question, 
which,  though  minor  in  detail,  when  associated  as  a  whole,  are 
quite  as  imposing  as  the  other  propositions.  We  allude — Isty 
to  the  relation  of  the  consul  to  the  merchant  community;  2d, 
to  the  relation  of  the  consul  to  the  ship-owner;  and  8d,  to  the 
relation  of  the  mariner,  or  seaman,  to  both.  These  three  gene- 
ral views  embrace  other  relations,  which  grow  out  of  the  nature 
of  the  consular  office,  and  the  provisions  made  by  law  for  the 
parties  severally  concerned. 

1.  The  consul  is  authorized  and  instructed  to  expend  certain 
moneys  for  the  relief  of  destitute  American  seamen  in  foreign 
ports. 

2.  He  is  authorized  and  instructed,  on  the  joint  application  of 
master  and  seaman,  to  discharge  the  latter  frona  service,  and  to 
ship  him  to  his  own  country. 

3.  For  which  purpose,  three  months'  pay  was  allowed  the 
seaman,  under  the  act  of  1803,  two-thirds  to  be  employed  in 
bearing  his  expenses  to  the  United  States,  and  one-third  to  go 
towards  founding  seamen's  retreats  abroad,  or  hospitals,  in  which 
the  sick  or  disabled  were  to  be  cared  for,  until  they  could  embark 
for  their  homes,  or  return  to  their  duties;  but  this  clause,  by 
the  act  of  1840,  has,  without  the  least  show  of  reason  or  justice, 
been  abolished.    And, 

4.  The  consul  is  allowed  a  certain  per  cent,  on  the  moneys 
expended  by  him,  for  the  benefit  of  the  seaman,  according  as 
circumstances  may  demand. 

On  all  moneys  so  expended,  the  per  centum,  we  believe,  is 
still  five  cents  on  the  dollar.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  decency, 
to  say  nothing  of  courtesy,  were  we  to  charge  that  any  of  the 
consuls  of  the  United  States  would  take  advantage  of  this  pro- 
vision of  law,  and  squander  money  recklessly,  for  the  sake  of 
the  per  centage;  it  would  be  less  charitable  to  intimate  that 
bills  have  been  made  out  against  this  government,  of  moneya 
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expended,  when  subsequent  investigation  has  proved  the  con- 
trary, thus  maWng  the  consul  the  recipient  of  both  principal 
and  interest.     Nevertheless,  official  figures  show  the  singular 
disparity — ^that  while  the  act  of  1803  remained  in  force,  which 
required  the  payment  by  the  master  of  threis  months'  extra  pay, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  discharged  sailor,  and  for  hospital  purposeSi 
the  consular  expenditures  remained  almost  stationary ;  while, 
since  the  act  of  18:10  abolished  that  clause  of  the  act,  from  an 
annual  expenditure  of  $40,000,  the  amount  now  drawn  for 
verges  close  upon  $100,000  per  annum,  and  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing.    The  act  of  1808  also  provided  against  the  discharge  of 
the  seaman  in  a  foreign  port,  without  such  drawbacks  and  gua- 
ranties as  made  the  master  peculiarly  liable  to  the  government 
for  such  charges  as  it  might  incur  in  protecting  him.     The  act 
of  1840  wholly  nullifies  this  wise  provision,  and  stipulates  that 
"  the  consul  shall  discharge  such  mariner,  on  the  joint  applica- 
tion of  the  master  and  himself."     He  then,  in  all  probability, 
becomes  a  charge  upon  the  government;  and  the  consul,  in 
providing  for  him,  is  entitled  to  five  cents  for  every  dollar  he 
expends  for  him.   This  is  a  powerful  temptation  for  mal-adminis- 
tration  of  office, — the  more  powerful,  that,  owing  to  the  mode 
of  compensation  being  a  fees-basis,  many  consulates  are  not 
worth  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
S  '^       Seamen,  as  a  class,  have  their  real  home  upon  the  ocean  bil- 
^\    lows.  Their  vessel  is  their  castle  and  their  hearth.  When,  as  they 
S   often  do,  they  manifest  a  desire  to  put  their  feet  on  terra  firmOj 
'  t   mere  curiosity  tempts  them,  as  we  are  led  by  curiosity  to  tempt 
/.  voyages  of  pleasure  on  the  water.     It  matters  little  to  them 
Ijf  /  whe|;her  they  make  a  stay  on  land  in  the  ports  of  the  new 
/  •   world,  or  of  the  old — whether  among  the  Chinese  or  the  New- 
7     Yorkers,  provided  food  is  afforded  for  the  gratification  of  a 
^)   whim.     W  hen  the  master  of  a  vessel  has  carried  his  cargo  safely 
^'^  into  a  distant  port,  it  may  be  that  a  good  offer  is  made  him  for 
^\  his  vessel.    A  bargain  is  struck ;  Jack  is  tpld  that  his  services  are 
/[  no  longer  required ;  he  is  induced  for  a  trifle  to  join  the  master  in 
•/I  asking  of  the  consul  his  discharge ;  and  the  consul  will  be  the 
gainer  by  granting  the  application.      We  are  mentioning  the 
condition  of  things  as  they  might  be,  not  presenting  actual 
oases,  although  complaints  have  hitherto  found  their  way  to 
Washington,  of  excessive  tampering  in  this  respect.     It  was 
averred  in  one  particular  instance,  that  an  American  consul  had 
lent  his  countenance  and  his  purse,   if  not  his  name,  to  the 
establishment  of  a  local  hospital,  a  drug  store,  and  a  sailors' 
boarding-house.     The  consulate  was  not  really  worth  in  fees, 
for  the  legitimate  duties  of  the  office,  fifty  dollars  per  annum ; 
yet,  after  the  passage  of  the  act  in  1840,  an  incumbent  received 
the  appointment,  and  in  1848  was  displaced;  but  not  until  he 
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had  amassed,  according  to  filed  statements,  an  independent  for- 
tune. Thus,  however  honest  the  consul  may  \m  in  his  relations 
to  the  government  and  the  commercial  community,  the  malfea- 
sance of  one  will  cause  odium  or  suspicion  to  rest  on  all ;  and. 
instead  of  the  office  being  regarded  as  a  branch  of  economy  ana 
protection  to  the  nation  and  the  public,  it  will  come  to  be,  if  it 
IS  not  already  so,  considered  as  an  agency  only  for  the  promo- 
tion of  private  fortunes,  and  an  establishment  aerogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  the  State. 

The  mode  of  compensating  our  consuls  deserves  next  to  be 
treated  of  Almost  every  nation,  our  own  excepted,  pay  fixed 
salaries  to  their  commercial  agents.  This  mode,  as  a  rule,  is 
founded  injustice  to  the  consul,  and  redounds  in  greater  advan- 
tage to  the  government.  If  the  office  is  worth  maintaining,  that 
maintenance  should  be  ample.  It  should  not  be  left  to  doubt 
for  its  support,  nor  be  suoject  to  possibilities  for  certainties. 
By  the  fees  system,  compensation,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
must  vary.  Commerce  has  its  beaten  tracks  on  every  water, 
and  in  every  hemisphere;  but  there  are  nations  with  whom  we 
have  more  important  and  extensive  commercial  intercourse  than 
with  others.  The  consul  at  Liverpool  may  estimate  his  fees  at 
$12,000  per  annum,  and  they  are  said  to  have  exceeded  that 
amount,  while  the  consul  at  Constantinople  has  drawn  as  low 
as  $100  per  annum,  which  amount  it  rarely  much  exceeds. 
Now  here  there  is  such  a  disproportion  as  to  justify  us  in  nam- 
ing the  office  at  Constantinople  with  nothing  at  all ;  and  out  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  ' 
consulates  which  we  create  abroad,  at  least  two-thirds  pay  less 
than  $1,000  per  annum — the  majority  of  these  varying  from 
$200  to  $500.  Why  is  it,  it  may  be  asked,  if  these  offices  are 
so  poor  in  fees,  that  there  are  always  persons  eager  to  accept 
them,  and  who,  many  of  them,  return  well  satisfied  with  their 
missions  ?  We  fear  that  in  dealing  with  this  question  we  shall 
again  be  forced  to  throw  unintentional  discredit  on  the  incumbents 
in  an  attempt  to  stigmatize  the  system  as  it  is  constituted.  Men, 
eminent  as  merchants,  as  scholars,  as  statesmen,  or  as  politicians, 
do  not  accept  these  posts ;  they  are  usually  filled  by  young  men, 
without  an  overstock  of  pecuniary  means,  but  who  have  an 
adventurous  spirit,  and  sufficient  shrewdness  to  take  every 
honorable  advantage  of  fate  or  chance  to  better  their  condition. 
They  may  receive  the  appointment  as  consuls  to  foreign  ports 
in  perfect  good  faith — ^go  out  untarnished  in  character,  and 
guiltless  of  intentional  wrong  in  their  minds ;  but  if  they  do 
not  prove  derelict,  they  will  still  bear  the  brands  of  suspicion, 
and  starve  as  a  penalty  for  their  honesty. 

Let  us  explain.     The  consul  speedily  becomes,  if  he  is  not 
previously,  aware  that  his  fees  will  not  suffice  for  his  support. 
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His  office,  however,  gives  him  rank  ;  and  that  rank,  which  is  his 
only  to  serve  the  Government  and  the  community  of  that  Gov- 
ernment, he  employs  to  subserve  his  private  interests.  He  can 
do  this  only  with  certain  advantage  in  one  way.  He  agrees 
with  a  commercial  house,  if  he  be  not  able  to  establish  himself 
at  once  on  his  own  account,  to  become  correspondent  for  it,  con- 
signee, or  partner.  His  rank  affords  him  opportunities  wMbh, 
as  a  private  resident,  he  could  not  command ;  as  consul,  he  can, 
to  a  certain  extent,  control  many  of  the  o'perations  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  direct  them  to  his  own  benefit.  He  has  it  in  his  pow- 
er, in  the  matter  of  granting  ships'  papers,  to  frustrate  the  actu- 
al design  of  a  voyage ;  and  there  is  no  redress  for  the  aggrieved 
parties ;  for,  as  we  have  shown,  the  consul  is  literally  an  una- 
menable agent — an  officer  clothed  almost  wholly  with  discretion-  • 
ary  authority.  As  correspondent  and  consignee  of  a  single  com- 
mercial house,  or  of  more,  he  is  supposed  to  be,  or  may  be  in 
reality,  in  league  against  all  others.  If  the  latter,  it  shows  the 
injury  which  individual  interests  are  made  to  endure — the  ben- 
efits secured  by  a  few  to  the  detriment  of  the  many,  and  of  the 
stupendous  frauds  which  are  permitted  to  exist,  over  which  the 
Government  is  forced  to  extend  its  segis.  If  the  former,  it 
shows  that  suspicion  and  distrust  have  grounds  on  which 
to  build,  and  that  all  the  rectitude  that  may  rightfully  apper- 
tain to  the  incumbent  will  not  shield  him,  nor  prevent  merchants 
not  associated  with  him  in  business  from  entertaining  doubts  of 
his  probity  and  uprightness. 

We  shall  not  extend  this  article  by  enumerating  other  defects 
which  are  evident  and  hurtful  in  our  Consular  system.  They 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  complaint  to  Congress  repeatedly ; 
not  by  the  merchant,  not  by  the  seaman,  not  by  one  class  of 
persons  interested  only,  but  by  all  parties,  encouraged  by  the 
voice  of  the  whole  public.  Any  one  who  will  ponder  even  on 
the  outline  of  imperfections  to  which  we  have  invited  attention, 
must  be  struck  with  their  enormity,  without  the  enumeration 
of  others.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  ranks 
in  magnitude  with  that  of  any  nation  of  the  globe ;  and  per- 
haps that  of  no  nation  requires  more  earnest  and  zealous  watch- 
ing. It  is,  unlike  that  of  a  majority  of  countries,  made  up  of 
every  prime  necessary  and  luxury  of  life ;  and  one  commodity 
bears,  m  its  relation  to  the  whole,  an  equal  importance,  and  de- 
mands equal  care  and  fostering  watchfulness.  It  is  vastly  on 
the  increase,  and  every  water  is  destined  to  float  our  flag.  The 
Turk,  the  Chinese,  the  Pacific  Islander,  or  the  inhabitant  of  the 
Polar  zone,  is  in  some  degree  worthy  of  commercial  considera- 
tion; for  that  law  of  nature  which  makes  one  individual  depen- 
dent on  another,  acts  in  the  same  way  with  communities,  with- 
out respect  to  localities — without  respect  to  climate.     And  in 
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proportion,  too,  as  vigilant  care  is  taken  to  protect  this  com- 
merce, and  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with  States,  will 
prosperity  attend  commercial  eflforts  at  home;  and  smile  on  the 
mdustry  of  all  labor. 
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80UE   NOT£S  ON   TOURS    AND   TOURISTS,    PALESTINE,   ETC.,    ETC. 

Falesthin,  translated  Palestine,  called  also  the  Promised 
Land,  denotes  properly  the  entire  land  of  Canaan,  having  Syria 
on  the  north,  Arabia  retraea  on  the  south,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  on  the  west. 

Here  dwelt  Abraham,  and  here  "  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 
beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  every- 
where, even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  And  Lot  chose  him  all 
the  plain  of  Jordan,  and  journeyed  east;  and  Abraham  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Canaan."  Here  also  are  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem, 
and  Jericho  on  Mount  Judah,  and  the  Mounts  Carmel  and  Ta- 
bor, and  Jerizim,  and  Moriah,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the 
brook  Kedron,  and  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  and  Lebanon, 
and  Lake  Genesareth,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  Nazareth,  and  Oara, 
and  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  Gethsemane,  with  its  chapel 
of  the  sepulchre  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  whose  walls  encompass  the  places  forever  made  me- 
morable for  the  burial  and  resurrection  of  the  Saviour.  And 
here  are  monks  of  St.  Francis,  and  Protestant  clergymen,  and 
Abyssinians  and  Greeks,  Copts  and  Armenians,  Nestorians  and 
Jacobites,  Maronites  and  Georgians.  Here,  it  is  said,  the  Jews, 
dispersed  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  are  to  congregate. 
Here  have  travelled  the  Abbd  Guen<5e,  and  Clarke,  and  Durbin, 
and  Ingraham,  and  Chateaubriand,  and  Buckingham,  and  Bae 
Wilson,  and  John  Lewes  Burckhardt,  and  the  infidel  Constan- 
tin  Francois  Chasseboeuf  de  Yolney,  and  Nugent,  and  Lamar- 
tine,  and  a  host  of  others. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  attractive  in -a  iourney  to  Pa- 
lestine. Judea  can  never  cease  to  be  a  land  of  abounding  inte- 
rest, while  man  continues  naturally  to  be  an  idolater. 

Jerusalem  has  been  sacked  sixteen  times.  It  was  taken  by 
Titus,  A.  D.  72 ;  and  what  destruction  he  did  not  complete  was 
finished  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  who  built  a  town  upon  its  ruins, 
which  he  called  jElia  Capitolina.  Judea  was  then  deserted  by 
the  Jews  as  a  people,  though  a  small  remnant  remained.  These 
scattered  people  the  Emperor  Julian  endeavored  vainly  to  re- 
collect in  Judea,  upon  the  pledge  of  assistance  to  rebuild  the 
city.    After  this,  the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 
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It  was  taken  by  a  Persian  prince  by  the  name  of  Cosroes,  in  618, 
and  retaken  in  627,  by  Herodios.  After  that,  one  of  the  succes- 
Bors  of  Mahomet  subaued  it.  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  the  Cru- 
saders narrates  events  that  occurred  after  Saladin,  who  con- 
quered Asia,  had  recaptured  the  largest  portion  of  the  country 
m>m  the  princes  of  the  Christian  faitn,  in  1188.  Ailer  that  the 
Mamelukes,  and  then  the  Turks  of  Constantinople,  led  by  the 
brave  Selim,  obtained  possession  of  it.  It  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  whose  original  inhabitants  are  a  distinct  people,  and 
who  live  elsewhere  than  in  their  own  land.  This  is  certainly 
one  of  the  puzzles  of  history.  We  do  not  think  a  history  of 
this  country  is  written ;  we  do  not  think  tl^at  a  book  of  Eastern 
travel  to  ralestine  has  been  written ;  there  have  been  attempts 
without  number.  The  imagination  has  ability  hardly  to  sur- 
vey the  distance  between  Lamartine  and  J.  Koss  Browne^  the 
latest  of  these  Eastern  tourists.  Lamartine  has  thrown  among 
his  descriptions  of  the  holy  places  and  the  venerable  relics  of 
the  past,  that  make  the  country  such  an  interesting  subject  of 
curiosity,  all  that  could  dazzle  the  imagination,  pique  the  curi- 
osity, or  soften  the  heart 

Browne,  on  the  contrary,  with  all  his  plain  Kentucky  good 
sense,  has  dressed  up  every  thing  venerable  and  august,  from 
the  memories  of  the  past,  in  the  every-day,  practical,  homespun 
habiliments  of  the  real  and  the  true.  The  one  draws  too  largely 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  past  for  that  fidelity  that  should 
mark  the  historian. 

The  other  is  too  matter-of-fact  and  depreciatory,  for  the  exalted 
conceptions  of  the  Holy  Land,  that  find  so  ready  a  lodgment  in 
the  minds  of  his  American  readers. 

As  long  as  the  Bible,  and  the  history  of  the  Bible,  are  our  com- 
mon household  words,  and  form  the  staple  of  our  religious  know- 
ledge, and  as  long  as  the  human  aflFections  are  connected  with 
the  thrilling  circumstances  therein  related,  will  Palestine  have 
tourists  and  historians.  The  world  has  been  on  the  brink  of  a  ^ 
fearful  crisis,  in  the  probable  conflict  growing  out  of  the  Russo- 
Grecian  question,  connected  with  the  religious  privileges  of  the 
Greek  Christians  to  visit  the  holy  places. 

The  pious  Emperor  of  Russia  considers  himself  under  "  holy 
obligations,"  and  "  in  full  confidence  in  the  right  hand  of  the  Al- 
mignty,"  to  "move  forward  on  behalf  of  the  orthodox  faith." 

It  is  a  circumstance  full  of  food  for  reflection,  that  the  most 
memorable  places  connected  with  the  Christian  faith — forever 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  birth,  labors,  and  tragic  death  of 
its  Author— should  be  in  the  hands  of  its  bitterest  foes.  "  Dog  of 
a  Christian,"  was  the  mad  war-cry  of  the  followers  of  the  Cres- 
cent. • 

The  Turks  are  not  only  the  masters  of  all  the  seats  of  primi- 
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tive  Christianity,  but  of  fifteen  millions  of  the  followers  of 
Christ.  This  dominion  began  over  five  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  The  Sultan  Orchan  has  the  honor  of  being  the  earliest  in 
this  royal  game.  One  hundred  and  sixty  years  thereafter,  Con- 
stantinople was  stormed  and  taken,  and  was  rebaptized  and  be- 
came Mahometan.  Constantinople  was  the  first  Christian  capi- 
tal of  the  earth,  and  was  under  the  rule  of  Christian  Constan- 
tine,  although  there  had  been  fourteen  Constantines  before  him. 
All  this  is  worthy  the  study  of  the  historian. 

A  Eev.  gentleman,  who  resides,  we  think,  at  Detroit,  writing 
from  Jerusalem,  says : — "  One  of  the  most  affecting  sights  I  have 
witnessed  during  my  travels,  was  encountered  yesterday  P.  M. 
I  repaired  to  the  appointed  spot  to  hear  the  lamentations  of  the 
■  Jews  over  their  desolated  temple  and  scattered  nation.  The  site 
of  the  ancient  temple  is  now  occupied  by  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 
No  Christian  or  Jew  is  allowed  by  the  Mussulmen  to  enter  ita 
precincts.  The  nearest  approach  that  the  Jews  can  make  to  it 
IS  to  the  large  and  massive  stones  of  the  wall  which  Solomou 
built,  from  the  top  of  the  narrow  valley  or  ravine  called  the  Ty- 
ropean,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  and  forming  the  terrace, 
or  arches  which  were'  built  out  from  the  base  of  the  rock  on  its 
four  sides,  and  on  which  the  temple  on  Mount  Moriah  was  origi- 
nally constructed.  I  saw  thirty-five  Jews  standing,  or  seated 
near  these  stones,  all  of  them  bowing  and  restlessly  swinging  to 
and  fro,  while^they  read  their  Scriptures  in  the  Hebrew,  and  some 
weeping  bitterly  as  they  uttered  their  wail  of  distress.  One  man 
soboed  as  if  his  heart  was  ready  to  break,  while  he  stood  read- 
ing, and  trembling  with  emotion  in  his  whole  frame.  Women, 
with  white  scarfs  thrown  over  their  heads,  passed  mournfully 
along  the  wall ;  some  kissed  the  stones  with  their  lips,  others 
laid  their  hands  on  them  and  then  kissed  their  hands,  whilst 
most  sat  in  a  squatted,  or  Turk-like  position,  reading  parts  of  their 
liturgy  in  Hebrew.  I  ventured,  with  a  courteous  salutation,  to 
^look  upon  the  page  from  which  an  aged  man  was  quietly  read- 
*ing.  Me  politdy  pointed  his  finger  to  the  place.  He  was  read- 
ing the  58th,  59th  and  60th  Psalms.  The  whole  scene  was  so 
deeplv  moving,  exhibiting  in  such  a  powerful  light  the  sad  real- 
ity of  the  Jew's  great  national  sorrow,  and  caused  such  a  rush 
oi"  soleihn  thoughts  in  my  mind,  that  I  was  quite  overcome  by 
it." 

Mr.  J.  Ross  Browne  saw  nothing  like  this  scene.  Quite  re- 
cently, the  English  nation  excluded  a  gentleman  of  education 
and  undoubted  integrity  of  character,  from  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting his  fellow-citizens  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Par- 
liament, upon  the  ground  that  he  was  a  Jew.  All  this  is  quit© 
lingular. 

Quite  recently,  also,  Prussia,  by  no  means  deficient  in  good 
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sense  or  learning,  in  the  First  Prussian  Chamber,  voted  the  ex- 
clusion of  Jewslrom  all  civil  employment  I 

Of  Jerusalem  itself,  Mr.  Browne  remarks: — ** Perhaps  upon 
the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  there  could  not  be  found  a  spot  less 
holy  than  Jerusalem.  All  the  fierce,  bad  passions  that  drive  men 
to  crime,  are  let  loose  here,  in  the  struggle  for  immortality  ;  all 
the  better  traits  of  human  nature  are  buried  in  fanaticism ;  all 
the  teachings  of  wisdom  and  humanity  are  violated  in  a  brutal 
battle  for  spiritual  supremacy."  God  seems  to  have  specially 
guarded  the  holy  places  from  becoming  tributary  to  the  weak  . 
tendencv  of  human  nature — that  tendency  to  worship  the  near 
and  real,  instead  of  the  far  andk  invisible.  There  seems  to  at- 
tend the  worship  of  all  material  objects  an  evil  tendency  to  bad 
passions,  whether  that  worship  descends  to  graven  images,  or 
rises  to  mosques,  sepulchres,  or  consecrated  places.  The  strife 
of  sects,  rivalling  each  other  in  the  love  of  the  material  and  the 
external,  is,  from  natural,  and  we  may  indeed  say  from  religious 
causes,  fierce  and  bitter,  and  it  is  unquestionably  anti-Christian 
and  revolting.  The  interest  that  consecrated  places  awakens  in 
the  heart  of  man  may  be  very  philosophically  traced  to  the  same 
fountain  and  source  whence  spring  tne  mytholo^cal  supersti- 
tions of  pagan  nations.  If  the  Jewish  nation  has  been  remark- 
able for  one  thing  above  another,  it  has  been  the  distrust  of  the 
absent  and  the  unreal,  or  in  other  words,  the  preference  of  the 
real  and  present  over  the  distant.  Hence  both  their  proneness 
to  idolatry,  and  their  passion  for  money-getting  and  money- 
hoarding.  Although  the  chosen  people  of  heaven,  they  have 
ever  repaid  this  choice  by  the  grossest  idolatries. 

No  imagination  can  conceive  a  more  revolting,  yet  a  more 
faithful  representation  of  this  occult  and  unmistsd^able  feeling 
that  has  cnaracterized  this  people,  from  their  early  superstitions 
to  those  of  the  present  day,  than  the  mock  scene  of  gloomy  su- 
perstition witnessed  by  Dr.  Duffield.  The  feeling  these  blind  and 
superstitious  bigots  here  manifested,  is  as  distinctly  observable  in 
the  Turks  with  regard  to  Mahometan  sanctuaries,  and  in  other 
pagan  nations,  as  in  the  Jews.  There  is  not  a  little  of  it  even  in 
the  more  enlightened  Christian  nations. 

The  Turks,  reigning  over  a  Christian  capital  of  the  slain  vice- 
gerent of  Christ,  have  the  singular  satisfaction  of  conteniiplating 
the  war  of  words,  and  the  din  of  strife,  and  the  flow  of  Chris- 
tian, fraternal  blood,  springing  up  around  the  very  tomb  of 
Christ,  among  his  pretended  disciples  of  the  Copts,  the  Arme- 
nians, the  Maronites,  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  of 
"  pointing  the  moral,"  and  of  "  adorning  the  tale,"  of  the.  difier- 
ence  between  the  mild  doctrines  of  Jesus,  and  the  conduct  of  his 
misguided  followers.  "  Be  kindly  affectioned  one  toward  an- 
other," is  the  instructive  words  of  their  Divine  Master. 
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The  picture  Mr.  Browne  gives  of  the  hostility  prevailing 
among  the  diflferent  Christian  sects,  who  gain  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence bv  donations  from  the  charitable,  is  gloomy  in  the  ex- 
treme. This  tendency  to  ill  blood,  whose  manifestation  is  not 
less  repugnant  to  the  mild  spirit  of  Christianity  than  congenial 
to  the  superstitious  reverence  for  holy  places  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  thej?nnoipfe5  they  enunciate  and  immortalize,  is  attend- 
ed with  the  happy  consequence  of  eflTecting  its  own  cure,  in  the 
final  dissolution,  which  it  so  materially  aids,  of  all  that  now  re- 
mains of  the  superstructures  by  which  those  places  are  known 
and  held  in  remembrance.  Decay  is  written  on  these  mongrel 
structures,  half  heathen  and  half  Christian,  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  Jerusalem.  The  very  detestable  rivalry  among  the  many 
Christian  sects,  who  hate  each  other  with  a  feeling  that  a  Turk 
might  envy,  will  ultimately  and  very  naturally  result  in  the 
speedy,  and  if  the  evident  tendency  of  providential  circum- 
dtances  may  give  us  warrant  for  the  expression,  in  the  happy 
consummation  of  their  entire  erasure  from  human  knowledge 
and  human  observation  forever.  ♦ 

No  one  sect  would  bear  the  labor  and  expense  of  repairs,  or 
of  improvements,  that  would  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  others; 
and  these  others,  in  their  turn,  will  not  tolerate  that  supremacy 
in  the  one,  that  would  be  implied  by  the  right  of  improving  or 
beautifying.  Hate,  at  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  is  essentially 
short-sighted,  and  the  "  wrath  of  man  "  here  is  evidently  working 
out  the  unmistakable  purposes  of  Providence.  Sectarian  hate 
at  Jerusalem  would  less  grieve  at  the  silent  but  sure  decay  of 
the  objects  of  its  superstition,  and  hence  mock-reverence,  than  be 
willing  to  give  a  momentary  glow  of  triumph  to  a  rival  but 
detested  opposite  sect. 

Mr.  Browne's  description  is  very  graphic.  "  The  Greeks  and 
the  Bomans,  who  are  the  two  largest  sects,"  as  he  says,  ''  and 
the  Copts,  Armenians,  and  Maronites,  have  each  a  share  in  it 
(the  Holy  Sepulchre),  which  they  hold  by  sufferance  of  the  Turk- 
ish government;  but  this  union  of  proprietorship,  instead  of 
producing  a  corresponding  unity  of  feeling,  occasions  bitter  and 
constant  hostility.  The  weeks  and  Bomans,  who  are  the  two 
largest  sects,  and  in  some  sort  rivals,  hate  each  other  with  a 
ferocity  unparalleled  in  the  annals  ofreligioue  intolerance.^'^ 

The  color  of  the  rose  is  around  all  that  Lamartine  writes  of 
the  East.    Hear  him : 

*'Dans  mon  enfance  je  me  suis  represents  souvent  ce  paradis  terrestre, 
cet  Eden  que  toutes  lea  nations  ont  dans  leurs  souvenirs,  soit  comma  un 
beau  reue,  soit  comme  une  tradition  d'  un  temps  et  d'  un  sSjour  plus  par- 
fait;  j'ai  suivi  Milton  dans  ses  dSlicieuses  descriptions  de  ce  sejour  en- 
chants  de  nos  premiers  parents ;  mais  ici,  comme  en  toutes  chases,  )a  nature 
fiurpasse  infiniment  P  imagination.  Dieu  n*  a  pas  donnS  d  P  homme  de 
r§yer  aussi  beau  qu'  il  a  fait.    Javais  r^vS  Eden,  je  puis  dire  que  je  Pai 
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TU.  Pun  de  ces  plateaux  nous  montions  k  un  autre*  mfimes  sodnes 
mftmes  encientes  d'arbres,  m§ine  mosaique  de  v^g^tation  sur  le  terrain 
qu'elles  entourent ;  Beulement  de  plateau  en  plateau,  le  magnifique  hori- 
zon s'enlargissait,  les  plateaux  enferieurs  s'etendaient  comme  un  damier 
[draught-board]  de  tontes  couleurs  ou  les  bales  d'  arbustes,  rapproch^es  et 
grott]^9  par  r  optique  formaient  des  bois  et  des  taches  sombres  sous  nos 

gieds.  Nous  suivemes  ces  plateaux  de  oollines  en  coUines,  redescendant  de 
)mp9  en  temps  dans  les  irallons  qui  les  apparent :  vallons  mille  fois  plus 
ombrages,  plus  d^licieux  encore  que  les  col  lines ;  tous  voiles  par  les  rideaux 
des  teriasses  que  les  dominent^  tous  ensevelis  dans  ces  vagues  de  v^g^ta- 
tion  odorante,  mais  ayant  tous  cepeodant  k  leur  embouchure  une  6troite 
6cbapp4e  de  vue  (vista)  sur  la  plaine  et  sur  la  mer.    Comme  la  plaine  des- 

Sarait  H  cause  de  1'  6l6vation  de  ces  valines  elle  semblent  ddboucner  imme- 
iatement  sur  la  plage  [the  shore]  leurs  arbres  se  detachent  en  noir  sur  le 
bleu  des  vagues  et  nous  nous  amusions  quelquefois  assis  au  pied  d'  un  pal- 
mier, a  voir  les  voiles  des  vaisseaux,  qui  ^taient  en  reality  a  quartre  ou  cinq 
jrieues  de  nous,  glisser  lentement  d'  un  arbre  a  V  autre  comme  s'  ils  eussent 
iiavigu§  sur  un  lac^  dont  ces  vallons  6taieut  immediatement  le  rivage.'* 

Thackeray,  the  king  of  them,  has  written  a  "  Book  of  Snobs," 
and  although  he  has  several  chapters  upon  "  A  visit  to  some 
country  snobs,"  he  has  not  classified  and  dissected  the  snob  tra- 
vellers to  the  Holy  Land.  He  has  a  characteristic  chapter  upon 
"Continental  Snobbery^"  but  none  upon  Oriental  snobbery. 
How  qualified  to  shine  in  this  department  of  his  chosen  snob- 
bery, we  may  well  suppose,  from  the  following  exquisite  mor- 
ceau  upon  the  continental  snob : — "  That  brutal,  ignorant,  pee- 
vish bully  of  an  Englishman,"  says  this  admirably  truthful 
delineator  of  the  national  characteristics  of  his  own  country- 
men, "  is  showing  himself  in  every  city  of  Europe.  One  of  the 
dullest  creatures  under  Heaven,  he  goes  tramping  Europe  under 
foot,  shouldering  his  way  into  galleries  and  cathedrals,  and 
bustling  into  palaces  with  his  buckram  uniform.  At  church 
or  theatre,  gala  or  picture-gallery,  his  face  never  varies.  A  thou- 
sand delightful  signts  pass  before  his  blood-shot  eyes,  and  don't 
affect  him;  countless  brilliant  scenes  of  life  and  manner  are 
shown  him,  but  never  move  him.  He  goes  to  church,  and  calls 
the  practices  there  degrading  and  superstitious,,  as  if  his  altar 
were  the  only  one  that  was  acceptable.  He  goes  to  the  picture- 
galleries,  and  is  more  ignorant  about  art  than  a  J^rench  shoe-black. 
Art,  nature,  pass,  and  there  is  no  dot  of  admiratioti  in  his  stupid 
eyes ;  nothing  moves  him  except  when  a  very  great  man  comes 
in  his  way,  and  then  the  rigid,  proud,  self-confident,  inflexible 
British  snob,  can  be  as  humble  as  a  flunkey,  and  as  supple  as  a 
harlequin."  Ah  I  commend  us  to  the  Arkansas  rogue,  aner  this, 
for  the  residue  of  our  lives — Arkansas  bowie-knives  are  much 
to  be  preferred.  An  Arkansas  bowie-knife,  whatever  other 
things  may  be  said  against  it,  and  their  name  we  confess  is 
legion,  has  at  least  none  of  the  sickly  sentimentalism  of  polished 
hate  and  hypocrisy.    It  is  amusing  to  hear  Mr.  Browne  dis* 
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course  of  the  delights  of  having  his  trunks  rummaged  by  police 
officers. 

Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  more  annoying  to  an  American 
traveller  (and  we  should  suppose  that  a  Kentuckian  would 
especially  relish  it  but  faintly)  than  the  law  in  connection  with 
passports.  He  cannot  well  see  the  sense  of  having  a  gentle- 
man s  trunk  searched  by  uneducated  rflffians  in  the  shape  of 
grim  officials,  and  his  clothes  ransacked,  and  himself  put  into 
an  ill-smothered  rage,  in  order  to  find  out  a  seditious  letter,  or 
a  prohibited  book,  or  a  Colt's  revolver.  He  thinks  there  is  no 
harm  in  a  book,  even  if  it  be  the  Bible,  nor  in  a  revolver,  if 
they  are  quietly  permitted  to  seek  their  respective  positions, 
under  the  influence  of  a  healthy,  educated,  free,  moral  public 
opinion.  The  less  legislation  in  regard  to  g:entlemen's  trunks, 
and  private  clothing,  the  American  traveller  is  disposed  to  think 
the  best. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  but  few  American  tourists  pass  through 
the  ordeal  without  much  useless  waste  of  American  choler. 

Mr.  Browne  says  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies^  through 
whose  dominions  he  travelled  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem:  "I 
hold  myself  in  readiness  to  apologize  for  the  remark,  when 
called  upon,  to  his  majesty  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  to 
declare,  if  required,  that  the  Neapolitan  States  are  well  governed ; 
that  the  people  are  well  governed ;  that  I  never  saw  so  many 
soldiers  and  so  much  governing  in  all  my  life.  Every  man 
seems  to  be  individually  governed ;  and  so  careful  is  his  majesty 
of  the  faithful  administration  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  personal 
security  of  his  subjects,  that  the  ramifications  of  government 
extend  into  every  family  circle,  and  wind  everybody  up,  as  in  a 
cobweb.  The  stranger  who  lands  at  Palermo  and  succeeds  in 
getting  through  the  Polezea  (i.  e,  the  private  governing),  will 
respect  good  government  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  I  have  a  very 
pleasing  impression  of  the  officer  in  attendance  there.  H!e 
opened  my  knapsack,  when  he  heard  me  speak  English,  be- 
cause he  knew  I  must  be  an  Englishman  to  address  him  in  that 
language ;  he  opened  mv  letters  one  by  one,  and  carefully  read 
them,  commencmg  at  tne  signatures,  and  ending  at  the  dates ; 
when  he  saw  that  I  was  not  Mr.  Glat^stone,  and  had  no  printed 
documents  for  private  circulation  amongst  the  people  of  Sicily, 
he  gave  me  a  kindly  nod,  and  let  me  pass.  Now  I  depend 
upon  that  officer,  as  a  man  of  honor,  never  to  divulge  the  con- 
tents of  my  letters,  especially  one  that  was  written  in  German 
upon  the  subject  of  hocus  pocus  and  the  three  farthings,  and 
some  private  memoranda  in  shorthand." 

In  several  directions  this  writer  traversed  Italy,  and  in  Sep- 
tember was  at  Naples.  From  this  place,  where  he  had  the  plea- 
sure of  a  Sicilian  law-suit,  in  which  the  charming  duty  of  pay- 
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ing  the  fees  of  his  opposing  counsel  was  devolved  upon  him,  he 
departed  for  and  finally  reached  Constantinople,  llis  descrip- 
*tion  of  this  famous  seat  of  Turkish  power  is  quite  amusing,  and 
no  doubt  quite  faithfid.  The  most  remarkable  feature  about  this 
city  is  the  (quadruped  denizens,  yclept  dogs. 

*'  There  is,  opposite  to  the  Hotel  de  Byzant,  an  open  space,  in- 
habited by  one  of  these  canine  communities,  whose  operations 
of  domestic  and  municipal  economy  aflford  me  constant  food  for 
studv.  Near  by  me  is  a  Mahometan  grave-yard,  inhabited  by 
another  tribe ;  and  it  is  my  chief  employment  every  afternoon 
to  sit  on  the  portico  smoking  a  chibouck,  and  watching  the 
movements  of  my  four-legged  neighbors.  I  have  formed  quite 
an  attachment  for  the  Byzantines,  and  a  bitter  prejudice  against 
those  sneaking  fellows  beyond,  who  skulk  behind  the  tomb- 
stones. We  of  the  Byzant  region,  for  I  have  fought  for  them, 
and  am  now  treated  as  a  member  of  the  community,  and  always 
received  with  a  general  wagging  of  tails ;  we  Byzantines  depend 
chiefly  for  our  living  upon  the  offal  cast  out  from  a  range  of 
houses  just  beyond  the  boundary.  True,  this  is  not  strictly 
our  property,  but  we  consider  that  it  ought  to  be ;  and  so  when- 
ever a  bone,  or  a  mutilated  cat,  or  a  deiunct  chicken  is  thrown 
out,  we  are  started  from  our  sunny  comers  and  daily  slumbers 
by  the  little  curs  that  we  keep  to  wake  us ;  and,  headed  by  the 
fitaggy  old  veterans  who  have  fought  their  way  to  eminence, 
^e  sally  forth  in  a  body  to  seize  our  prey.  Domestic  diffi- 
culties ensue,  hungry  drones  are  the  first  to  run,  want  more  than 
their  share,  and  scuffles  take  place  which  arouse  the  scouts  of 
the  enemy.  Now  from  every  tomb- stone  there  springs  a  bark- 
ing foe ;  the  grave-yard  re-echoes  with  the  call  to  arms ;  big 
dogs  and  little  dogs  rush  furiously  into  battle  array,  and  down 
they  thunder  in  terrible  force  upon  the  fighting  Byzantines  in 
an  avalanche  of  dust  One  universal  yell  of  rage  and  defiance 
rends  the  welkin ;  the  smoke  of  battle  rises  on  high,  and  for  a 
while  nothing  is  seen  but  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  nothing  heard 
but  the  gritting  of  teeth,  and  the  tug  of  strife  at  closa  quar- 
ters. It  is  a  moment  of  awful  suspense.  Shall  it  be  victory 
and  chicken,  or  defeat  without  chicken?  The  noble  Byzan- 
tines, or  the  skulking  Tombers?  Now  there  is  a  swaying  to 
and  fro  of  the  struggling  mass — tails  begin  to  appear  through 
the  dust ;  the  wounded  rush  out  and  skulk  off,  panting,  to 
places  of  temporary  safety.  Individual  foes  twisted  up  in 
mortal  strife,  tumble  out,  and  roll  together  on  the  blood-stained 
field ;  cowards  hover  round  in  the  outer  circle,  snapping  at  un- 
guarded legs ;  and  thieves  sneak  off  with  portions  of  the  prey, 
and  eat  them  behind  the  tombstones  while  the  battle  is  raging. 
At  last  superior  numbers  prevail  against  desperate  courage. 
Alas  for  the  Byzantines  I  the  Tombers  drive  them  yelling  be- 
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hind  the  lines.  They  rally  and  re-rally  their  exhausted  foroes, 
but  it  won't  do ;  they  are  naturally  and  morally  vanquished— 
the  chicken  is  gone,  and  the  maimed  and  the  dyin^  skulk  off 
licking  their  wounds.  Flushed  with  victory,  the  T^ombers  follow 
up  to  the  very  door-steps  of  the  Byzant,  and  defile  the  sacred 
temple  of  the  Byzantines.  Do  you  suppose  I  can  sit  quietly 
with  a  stick  in  my  hand,  and  witness  this  crowning  insult  ?  Not 
1 — ^To  the  rescue!  to  the  rescue!  On,  Byzantines,  on!  Away 
we  go !  Down  co  the  Tombers  before  a  volley  of  sticks  and 
stones,  and  we  chase  the  flying  foe  into  the  very  secret  recesses 
of  the  grave-yard.  Hurrah  for  the  Byzantines  I  Victory  is 
ours  at  last ;  and  for  the  rest  of  that  dfay  the  Tombers  are  a 
crest-fallen  set.  Many  a  human  battle  has  been  decided  in  the 
same  way,  and  why  shouldn't  we  feel  proud  of  our  victories 
as  well  as  others?"  This  truly  graphic  description,  and  no  less 
striking  deduction  by  way  of  moral  improvement  of  the  su^ect, 
is  characteristic  of  this  writer,  who  afterwards  visits  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  of  Christ,  and  describes  it. 

Every  body  knows  that  Madame  Hahn-Hahn  has  written 
some  very  clever  novels.  She  has  also  been  to  Constantinople. 
Let  us  hear  her  description  of  this  famous  city : — "  If  'none  but 
dogs  were  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  you  would  find  it 
sufficiently  difficult  to  make  your  way  through  a  citjr  where 
heaps  of  dirt,  rubbish,  and  refuse  of  every  credible  and  incredi* 
ble  composition,  obstruct  you  at  every  step,  and  especially  bai^ 
ricade  the  corners  of  the  streets.  But  the  aogs  are  not  the  only 
dwellers.  Take  care  of  yourself— here  comes  a  train  of  horses, 
laden  on  each  side  with  skins  of  oil — ^all  oil  without  as  well  as 
within.  And  oh,  take  care  again,  for  behind  are  a  whole  troop 
of  asses,  carrying  tiles  and  planks,  and  all  kinds  of  building  ma- 
terial. Now  give  way  to  the  right  for  those  men  with  bas- 
kets of  coals  upon  their  heads,  and  give  way,  too,  to  the  lefk, 
for  those  other  men,  four,  six,  eight  at  a  time,  staggering  along 
with  such  a  load  of  merchandise,  that  the  pole,  thick  as  your 
arm,  ta  which  it  is  suspended,  bends  beneath  the  weight. 
.  Mean^ile  don't  lose  your  head  with  the  braying  of  the  asses, 
the  yelling  of  the  dogs,  the  cries  of  the  porters,  and  the  calls  of 
the  sweet-meat  and  chestnut  venders,  but  follow  your  dragoman, 
who,  accustomed  to  all  this  turmoil,  flies  before  you  with  winged 
steps,  and  either  disappears  in  the  crowd,  or  vanishes  round  a 
corner.  At  length  you  reach  the  cemetery.  We  all  know 
how  deeply  the  Tarlcs  respect  the  graves  of  the  dead,  how  they 
visit  them,  and  never  permit  them  to  be  disturbed,  as  we  do  in 
Europe,  after  any  number  of  years.  In  the  abstract  this  is 
very  grand ;  and  when  we  imagine  to*  ourselves  a  beautiful  cy- 
press grove,  with  tall  white  monumental  stones,  and  green  grass 
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beneath,  it  presents  a  stately  and  solemn  picture.    Now  contem- 

Slate  it  in  the  reality.  The  monuments  are  overthrown,  dilapi- 
ated  or  awry,  several  roughly  paved  streets  intersect  the  space, 
— ^here  sheep  are  feeding;  there  donkejrs  are  waiting,  here  geese 
are  cackling,  there  cocks  are  crowing ;  in  one  part  of  the  ground 
linen  is  drying ;  in  another  carpenters  are  planing ;  from  one 
comer  a  troop  of  camels  defile,  from  another  a  funeral  procession 
approaches ;  children  are  playing,  dogs  rolling,  every  kind  of  the 
most  undoncerned  business  going  orf.  And  what  can  be  a  great- 
er profanation  of  the  dead? — ^Buttrue  enough,  where  they  were 
buried  four  hundred  years  ago,  there  they  still  lie."— Page  138. 
With  regard  to  Constantinople,  there  is  an  old  prophecy  pre- 
dicting that  it  would  fall  into  Christian  hands  in  1854.  The 
propechy  states  that  the  Pagans  should  hold  the  City  of  the 
Uassars  for  400  years,  and  that  then  it  should  return  to  Christian 
hands  and  be  subject  to  Christian  authority.  Upon  the  8th  of 
June  next  the  400  years  will  expire.  Constantinople  is  a  city 
that  may  well  furnish  food  for  those  minds  which  speculate  upon 
the  philosophy  of  himian  history.  It  was  once  in  the  hands  of 
Danus  and  Aerxes.  While  passing  from  the  power  of  the 
Spartans  to  the  Athenians  and  oack  again,  it  was  called  Byzan- 
tium. The  Eomans  afterwards  became  its  master.  It  rendered 
signal  service  to  the  Romans,  and  was  repaid  in  liberal  conces- 
sions in  the  way  of  its  own  municipal  regulations.  Under  Con- 
(rtantine  it  became  the  future  capital  of  the  Roman  power, 
and,  indeed,  the  capital  of  Christendom.  It  was  here  that  St. 
Chrysostom  preached  his  first  and  his  last,  and  his  many  sermons. 
Some  of  the  sermons  of  this  distinguished  divine,  preached 
at  Constantinople  to  crowded  houses  and  Christian  congrega- 
tions, have  been  translated  into  English,  and  may  serve  in  con- 
clusion to  amuse  and  instruct  the  curious  reader.  In  comment- 
ing on  Ephesians,  4,  31 — "  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and 
anger,  and  clamor,  and  evil-speaking,  be  put  away  from  you, 
with  all  malice:"  he  says,  "Above  all  things,"  addressing 
his  discourse  to  the  sisters  of  his  congregation,  "  let  women 
hear  this,  for  it  treats  of  their  habitual  practice.  When  they 
are  exasperated  with  their  damsels,  the  whole  house  re-echoes 
with  the  cry ;  and  should  the  house  adjoin  the  street,  every  pas- 
senger overhears  the  screaming  mistress  and  the  shrieking 
maid:  *What  can  be  the  matter?'  bursts  from  every  mouth. 
Its  Mrs.  So-and-so,  beating  her  maid. — ^Whatl  may  she  not  beat 
her?  I  say  not  that,  for  she  ought.  But  not  continually,  nor 
immoderately,  nor  for  household  trifles,  nor  for  negligent  service 
merely.  But  if  the  maid  injures  her  own  soul,  then  all  men 
will  approve,  and  none  condemn  the  beatins.  Yes !  If  she 
will  not  improve,  correct  her,"  says  the  preacher,  "  with  a  rod 
and  blows.     And  what  am  I  to  do  if  she  paints?     Forbid  it 
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What  if  she  is  given  to  drinking,  talking  and  scandal  ? — ^Why, 
how  many  ladies  are  the  same  I — But  many  a  mistress  is  so  savage 
as  to  scourge  till  one  whole  day  cannot  efface  the  stripes.  And 
when  the  unhappy  woman  next  appears  in  the  batn,  all  this 
cruelty  is  disclosea.  Now  she  is  threatened  with  the  dungeon ; 
now  assailed  with  ten  thousand  oaths  and  maledictions;  first 

she  is  a  witch,  and  then  a  street-walker,  and  next  ^-' ^  for  in 

her  foaming  passion,  a  mistress  withholds  no  word  of  insult 
She  stripes  her  and  binds  heV  to  the  bed-post,  summons  her  chil- 
dren to  the  spectacle,  and  bids  her  dotard  spouse  act  the  part  of 
executioner.  Ought  these  things  to  happen  in  houses  of 
Christians?  Why,"  he  concludes,  "  are  you  all  blushing?— or 
rather  not  all  but  such  as  feel  it  applicable  to  themselves  1" 

"Husband  and  wife,''  says  the  Saint,  upon  another  occasion, 
"  should  by  no  means  intrude  on  each  other's  province  in  the 
management  of  the  servants,  *  But  look  back,'  cries  the  wife,  *  at 
neighoor  So-and-so ;  he  is  a  low  fellow,  and  his  parants  are  nobo- 
dies. But  he  is  readj  for  anything,  and  bustles  about  the 
world,  and  has  made  his  fortune.  That  is  the  reason  that  his 
wife  is  covered  with  gold,  and  drives  white  mules  to  her  carriage, 
and  goes  where  she  Tikes  with  her  neat  handmaidens  and  troop 
of  eunuchs  in  her  train.  And  you,  you  coward,  you  paltroon, 
you  sleepy  hunks,  you  crouch  in  your  cell — oh,  unhappy  woman 
that  I  am.'  A  wife  should  not  thus  speak,  yet,  if  she  persists, 
her  husband  must  not  beat  her,  but  smooth  her  down,  consider- 
ing that  she  is  rather  flustered." 

These  sermons  were  delivered  in  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era — ^about  839  A.D. 


Art.  lY.— HAITI  AND  THE  HAYTIESS. 

Hayti,  or  St.  Domingo,  was  originally  a  Spanish  possession, 
by  the  discovery  of  Columbus.  The  French  obtained  a  foot- 
hold upon  La  Toriue,  a  small  island  two  leagues  to  the  north- 
ward, through  the  efforts  of  a  few  Jlihustiers^  or  pirates,  of  that 
nation.  This  (Jpscent  alarmed  Spain,  and  bhe  sent  a  general  to 
dislodge  them.  This  he  did  by  the  free  use  of  the  sword  and 
the  rope,  while  the  more  daring  of  the  buccaneers  were  absent, 
but  foolishly  left  without  placmg  a  garrison  for  the  protection 
of  the  place.  It  was  fortified  against  tne  Spanish  governors,  but 
became  a  prey  to  the  governor  of  the  Wmdward  Islands,  and 
was  taken  and  lost  three  different  times  afterwards  by  the  Span- 
iards.    In  1639,  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  France. 

In  1665,  Dogeron,  a  chief  of  the  fiibustiers^  was  charged,  as 
governor  of  La  Tortue^  with  the  design  of  capturing  Hayti, 
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which  was  soon  accomplished.  Prostitutes  were  shipped  from 
Paris  to  supply  wives  to  the  colonists,  many  of  whom  perished 
by  the  infection  they  spread.  The  Ministers'  object  was  to  purge 
Paris.  Dogeron  govered  the  colony  well,  without  troops  or 
laws.  So  far  "back  as  1754,  the  products  of  the  island  were  sold 
for  exportation  for  28,832,851  livres.  The  imports  from  France 
were  valued  at  more  than  two  millions  sterling. 

In  1764,  the  number  of  slaves  amounted  to  206,000.  In 
1767,  the  exports  were  carried  to  France  in  847  vessels. 

Hayti  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  400  miles  long,  and  from  60 
to  150  broad.  Its  area  is  about  29,000  square  miles,  or  18,816,000 
square  acres.  Near  its  centre  rises  the  Cibao  Mountains,  the 
highest  of  which  are  estimated  at  nearly  9,000  feet  above  the 
sea;  lower  ranges  ramify  from  these,  chiefly  from  east  to  west. 
Highlands  arise  from  the  east  among  extensive  plains,  partly 
without  trees,  and  afford  good  pasturage ;  the  llanos,  especially 
along  the  southern  coast,  which  extend  about  eighty  miles  from 
the  town  of  St.  Domingo  to  Higuey,  being  about  thirty  miles 
in  breadth.  The  whole  of  this  island  is  naturally  very  fertile, 
particularly  this  plain,  which  is  watered  by  the  i  una,  down  to 
the  Bay  of  Samana.  The  low  and  swampy  peninsula  of  Samana, 
on  the  north  side  of  this  bay,  is  joinea  to  the  mainland  by  a 
low  isthmus  covered  by  the  sea  at  spring  tides.  Along  the 
northern  shores,  west  of  Samana,  the  mountains  rise  abruptly 
from  the  sea  to  a  considerable  elevation,  with  here  and  there 
a  few  slopes  along  the  shore,  of  lower  lands.  Behind  these  the 
wide  ana  fertile  plain,  or  valley  of  Santiago,  is  drained  by  the 
river  Yague.  Along  the  southern  and  northern  shores  of  the 
western  part  of  Hayti,  small  tracts  of  level  and  cultivable  land 
occur  only  in  detached  portions ;  but  between  the  hilly  ridges 
are  the  valleys,  or  rather  plains  of  Artibonite  and  Cul  de  Sac; 
the  one  is  irngated  by  the  Artibonite,  the  other  partly  covered 
by  the  salt  lake,  Laguna  de  Henriquillo,  and  has  no  outlet,  and 
by  the  fresh-water  lake,  Sanmache.  The  region  between  the 
mountains  of  Cibao,  and  the  southern  coast,  comprises  high  hills 
and  ravines,  with  but  few  inhabitants.  The  soil  of  the  plains 
and  vallevs  yields  the  most  luxurious  vegetation,  and  the  forest 
trees  of  the  mountains  are  of  gigantic  growth.  The  most  valu- 
able trees  are  mahogany,  lignum  vitae,  iron  wood,  and  log,  or 
dye  woods.  Wild  fowl,  turtle,  and  excellent  fish,  are  abundant 
on  the  coast.* 

The  coast,  in  most  parts,  is  rocky,  with  numerous  harbors  for 
coasting  vessels,  some  of  which  are  capacious,  with  deep  water. 
Port  St.  Nicholas  is  about  six  miles  long,  and  sheltered  by 
mountains  of  considerable  height    The  harbor  of  Cape  Fran- 

*  For  many  of  our  facts  we  are  indebted  to  Macgregor*8  Progress  of  America » 
and  where  convenient,  adopt  his  language. 
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9oi9,  on  tlie  north  coast  of  the  island,  is  spacious,  has  good  an- 
chorage, but  not  thoroughly  sheltered.  The  Bay  of  Samana 
affords  good  anchorage,  but  it  is  not  frequented,  being  un- 
healthy. The  harbor  of  St  Domingo  is  exposed  to  southerly 
winds,  but  has  good  holding  ground.  Port-au-Prince  has  two 
good  harbors,  formed  by  islets,  with  excellent  anchorages. 
Gonaives  is  a  safe  harbor,  with  water  deep  enough  for  large  ves- 
sels. The  whole  island  is  divided  into  six  dqpartmeriis,  and 
thirty-three  arrondissements. 

Port-au-Prince,  the  capital  of  Hayti,  is  situated  in  the  Bay  of 
Gonaives.  The  streets  are  straight,  and  tolerably  wide  and 
commodious,  but  the  houses,  generally,  are  mean.  Its  trade  is 
chiefly  with  the  United  States  and  Jamaica.  Its  population 
about  30,000.  The  town  of  Cape  Haytien,  of  some  trade,  situ- 
ated on  the  northern  coast,  has  about  12,000  inhabitants.  St. 
Domingo,  formerly  the  Spanish  capital,  has  about  15,000  in- 
habitants. Its  former  trade  in  jerked  beef,  cattle,  and  hides, 
has  nearly  vanished. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Hayti  is  va- 
riously estimated  at  from  800,000  to  1,000,000,  being  chiefly 
mulattoes  or  quadroons.  The  number  of  whites  and  pure 
negroes  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  mulattoes,  or  descend- 
ants of  Europeans  crossed  with  negroes,  and  of  the  descendants 
of  aborigines,  Europeans,  or  negroes. 

From  the  variety  of  climate,  all  the  tropical  plants,  as  well  as 
the  products  of  the  temperate  climates,  will  grow  to  perfection. 
In  tne  plains  of  that  part  formerly  belonging  to  Spain,  the  heat 
is  nearly  uniform,  and  varies  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from 
the  mountains.  In  the  plains,  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
is  sometimes  at  99  degrees.  In  the  mountains  it  rarely  rises 
above  72  or  77.  There  the  nights  are  cool  enough  to  render  a 
warm  blanket  or  covering  necessary ;  and  in  the  higher  moun- 
tains, even  a  fire  is  agreeable  in  the  evenings.  Violent  heafe 
and  heavy  rains  render  St.  Domingo  humid,  Metals  soon  tar- 
nish, particularly  on  the  sea-shore,  which  is  more  unhealthy 
than  the  interior  parts  of  the  island.  The  southern  part  is  sub- 
ject to  southern  gales,  so  called,  as  not  being  attended  with 
such  dreadful  consequences  as  the  hurricanes  in  the  Windward 
Islands.  The  roads  are  little  more  than  foot-paths,  or  tracks, 
passable  only  on  horseback.  The  island  is  in  general  watered 
by  rivers  and  brooks ;  their  courses  are  but  short,  and  few  of 
them  navigable  to  any  distance.  The  river,  which  in  dry  weather 
hardly  covers  the  pebbles  on  its  bed,  is  changed  by  a  tempestu- 
ous rain  into  a  flood ;  and  should  the  banks  give  way,  the  rivers 
spread  in  devastation  over  the  plains.  Many  of  the  rivers  are 
infested  with  alligators.  Henriquillo  and  Salt  Pond  are  the  only 
bodies  of  water  which  aspire  to  the  name  of  lakes. 
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Agriculture  in  Hayti  has  recently  been  so  much  neglected, 
and  the  products  so  badly  prepared,  that  Haytien  coffee  is  in  little 
repute  in  the  European  markets,  from  the  careless  and  slovenly 
way  in  which  it  is  gathered;  good  and  bad  berries  are  mixed 
up  with  stones  and  dirt,  to  add  to  the  weight  When  properly 
cleaned  and  separated,  the  coffee  of  this  island  has  been  consid- 
ered superior  to  any  in  the  West  Indies.  This  same  negligence 
has  applied  of  late  years  to  her  cotton,  cocoa,  and  logwood. 

Owing  to  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  former  governments^ 
the  value  of  paper  money  and  base  coin  in  circulation  in  1846 
amounted  to  abou^,000,000  of  dollars,  currency ;  the  value  of 
each  dollar  of  whicW^as  depreciated  to  one-fourth  of  the  Spanish 
dollar. 

Attention,  not  long  since,  was  directed  to  a  revision  of  that 
part  of  the  constitution  which  forbids  white  men  to  hold  proper- 
ty in  Hayti.  The  most  enlightened  of  her  citizens,  says  Mac- 
gregor,  were  in  favor  of  abolishing  this  restriction,  as  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  disgraceful  to  their  laws ; 
but  it  might  not  be  prudent  in  the  government;  although  they 
are  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  the  naturalization  of  foreigners, 
to  offend  the  prejudiced  masses,  by  creating  an  apprehension  of 
forftgn  domination. 

For  thirty  years  past,  neither  industry,  nor  improvement,  nor 
energetic  administration,  nor  the  extension  of  the  education  of 
the  people,  nor  any  progress  in  the  march  of  civilization,  ap- 
pears in  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  commercial,  moral, 
social,  or  political  condition  of  the  quasi  Republic.  The  climate, 
the  soil,  and  the  pastures  yield,  almost  without  culture,  sufficient 
merely  to  feed  a  people  too  indolent  to  work  for  comforts  or 
luxuries.  The  moral  aspect  of  St.  Domingo  has  been  decidedly 
bad.  From  its  discovery  by  Columbus  to  the  present  reign  of 
Solouque,  the  olive  branch  has  withered  under  its  pestilential 
breath ;  and  when  the  atheistical  philosophy  of  revolutionary 
France  added  fuel  to  the  volcano  of  nellish  passions  which  raged 
in  its  bosom,  the  horrors  of  the  island  became  a  narrative  which 
frightened  our  childhood,  and  still  curdles  the  blood  to  read. 
The  triumphant  negroes  refined  upon  the  tortures  of  the  In- 
quisition in  their  treatment  of  prisoners  taken  in  battle.  They 
tore  them  with  red-hot  pincers — sawed  them  asunder  between 
planks — ^roasted  them  by  a  slow  fire— or  tore  out  their  eyes  with 
red-hot  cork-screws.  A  negro  named  Jeannot  was,  of  all  their 
chieftains,  the  most  ferocious.  Suspecting  the  fidelity  of  a  negro 
under  his  orders,  who  was  also  accused  of  having  saved  nis 
master  from  the  knives  of  the  insurgents,  this  monster  ordered 
that  he  should  be  cut  in  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  fire.  Other 
acts  of  cruelty  still  more  revolting,  are  related  of  this  rebel  chie£ 
The  plantation  of  M.  Paradole  suffered  an  attack  fi-om  the  in- 
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eurgents,  in  which  the  proprietor  himself  was  made  a  prisoner. 
Four  of  his  children,  who  in  the  first  moments  of  their  panic 
had  fled  to  places  of  concealment,  came  to  implore  the  chief  to 
liberate  their  father.  This  filial  devotion,  which  was  interpreted 
as  defiance  by  the  demon  black,  irritated  him  to  fury.  He  or- 
dered that  the  four  young  men  should  be  slain  separately  before 
the  eyes  of  their  parent,  who  was  then  himself  put  to  death,  the 
last  victim  of  this  tragedy.*  We  have  often  listened  to  the  ter- 
rible relalaons  of  the  massacre  of  St  Domingo,  made  to  us  by 
Judge  Grivot,  of  New-Orleans,  whose  father  also  was  shot  before 
his  eyes,  and  who  escaped  himself  the  san^Jate  by  passing  for 
a  medical  student,  for  such  they  needed,  ^e  thrilled  us  by  a 
tale  of  a  noble  French  officer,  whose  life  was  saved  by  a  frenzied 
wife,  who  sacrificed  herself  to  the  embraces  of  the  commandant 
But  enough :  the  soul  revolts  from  such  pictures  of  human  na- 
ture (?) 

Governor  Wood,  of  Ohio,  certainly  no  advocate  of  slavery, 
thus  speaks  of  his  late  visit  to  Jamaica ;  and  we  quote,  in  order 
to  show  that  negro  nature  and  civilization  are  the  same  every- 
where : — 

About  ten  o*clock,  A.  M.,  we  came  in  sight  of  Jamaica.  Mountains  appemd, 
rising  several  thousand  feet.  On  nearing  the  land,  we  took  on  board  a  black  pilot, 
ran  close  in  with  the  shore  about  thirty  miles  to  Port  Royal,  and  entered  the  harbor 
of  Kingston,  which  is  on  the  south  side.  We  were  close  in  with  the  land  from  the 
time  we  reached  Jamaica  until  we  entered  the  harbor.  We  saw  many  plantations, 
the  buildings  dilapidated  ;  fields  of  sugar-cane  half  worked,  and  apparently  poor ; 
and  nothing  but  that  which  will  grow  without  the  labor  of  man,  appeared  luxuriant 
and  flourishing.  The  island  itself  is  of  great  fertility,  one  of  the  best  of  the  An- 
tilles ;  but  all  the  large  estates  upon  it  are  now  fast  going  to  ruin.  In  the  harbor 
were  not  a  dozen  ships  of  all  nations  ;  no  business  was  doing,  and  everything  you 
heard  spoken  was  in  the  language  of  complaint.  Since  the  blacks  have  been 
liberated  they  have  become  indolent,  insolent,  degraded,  and  dishonest.  They  are 
a  rude,  beastly  set  of  vagabonds,  lying  naked  about  the  street,  as  filthy  as  the  Hot- 
tentots, and  I  believe  worse. 

On  getting  to  the  wharf,  the  first  thing,  the  blacks  of  both  sexes,  in  great  num- 
bers, perfectly  naked,  came  swimming  about  the  boat,  and  would  dive  for  small 
pieces  of  coin  that  were  thrown  them  by  the  passengers.  These  they  would  catch 
in  the  water  or  pick  from  the  bottom.  They  never  fail,  though  the  water  is  twenty 
feet  deep. 

The  harbor  of  Kingston  is  spacious  and  secure.  The  city  is  old  and  in  ruins. 
On  entering  it,  the  stranger  is  annoyed  to  death  by  the  black  beggars  at  every  step, 
and  you  must  often  show  them  your  pistols  or  an  uplifted  cane,  to  rid  yourself  of 
their  importunities. 

We  were  here  twenty-four  hours,  took  in  400  tons  of  coal,  which  was  all  brought 
on  board  by  black  women  in  rags,  in  tubs  carried  on  their  heads. 

The  whites  are  very  civil  and  courteous.  They  seem  delighted  to  see  Americans, 
say  the  island  is  ruined  by  legislation  and  the  neglect  of  the  home  government,  and 
most  of  them  are  desirous  of  getting  away. 

I  hope  the  abolition  of  slavery  everywhere  will  not  be  attended  with  the  same 
consequences  that  it  is  in  Jamaica — to  ruin  both  black  and  white ;  but  no  one 
visits  Jamaica  without  the  most  thorough  conviction  that  the  liberation  of  the 
slave  has  spoiled  him  and  ruined  his  master.  I  have,  however,  time  for  no  more 
comments  on  the  subject. 

*  Brown*s  History  of  St.  Domingo. 
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But  as  some  evidence  of  progressing  civilization,  Faustin  has 
sent  to  the  New- York  Crystal  Palace  specimens  of  Havtien  pro- 
duction, consisting  of  a  quantity  of  chocolate  nuts,  tne  firuit  of 
the  brama  cacao;  also  of  ricinus  communis^  or  Palma  Christi,  com- 
monly called  the  castor  bean,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  United  States.  He  moreover  contributes  specimens  of  ma- 
hogany, the  bark  of  lagetta  lintearia^  or  lace  bark  tree,  rosewood, 
pepperwood,  various  kinds  of  coffee,  &c.,  &c. 

The  government  of  the  island  is  historically  non-descript.  Its 
most  appropriate  term  might  be  that  of  a  military  despotism. 
Such  has  it  been  always  in  substance,  and  Faustin's  elevation 
was  owing  as  much  to  a  coup  cCitdt  as  that  of  the  third  Napo- 
leon. This  accounts  for  the  miserable  condition  of  a  country, 
more  naturally  fertile,  perhaps,  than  our  best  prairies.  'The 
troops  of  Hay ti  number  near  fifty  thousand  samples  of  African 
janizaries,  half  citizen  and  half  soldier.  They  follow  the  stand- 
ards of  their  respective  regiments,  and  constitute  the  garrisons 
of  the  different  towns  in  peace,  and  are  concentrated  to  form 
the  national  army  in  war.  They  receive  from  the  treasury  a  * 
coat  a  year,  and  a  shako  or  cap,  every  two  years.  Shoes,  shirts, 
&c.,  they  pick  up  when  and  where  they  can.  In  fact,  Falstaffs 
ragged  reriment  is  their  model.  They  are  paid  from  the  na- 
tional fund  a  sum  which  varies  fit)m  half  a  dollar  to  one  dollar 
a  month,  according  to  the  state  of  the  exchequer.  They  were 
reviewed  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  in  Boyer's  time,  and 
doubtless  Solouque  parades  his  grande  armie  full  as  often  now. 
The  whole  matter  of  government  is  a  farce,  worthy  only  of  a 
village  theatre,  and  tends  more  to  throw  royalty  into  contempt 
than  anything  we  are  at  present  aware  of. 

The  religion,  or  pretence  for  religion,  of  St.  Domingo,  is  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  Catholic  formula— its  forms  without  its 
vitality.  They  intermix  the  legitimate  ritual  of  the  Catholic 
faith  with  the  mysterious  adoration  paid  to  their  national 
fetishes,  and  the  African  Obi  and  the  Catholic  Priest  both 
come  in  for  a  share  of  their  respect  and  homage ;  or,  rather,  of 
the  homage  of  the  females  of  the  island,  for  the  males  show  an 
utter  contempt  for  all  religious  exercises.  They  are  literally  a 
nation  sitting  in  darkness,  and  worthy  of  missionary  enterprise. 

The  judiciary,  although  ostensibly  based  upon  the  best  modern 
foundation  of  jurisprudence — the  code  Napoleon — ^is  just  such  as 
we  might  expect  from  heterogeneous  ignorance  and  stupidity. 
To  illustrate  it,  we  will  cite  a  humorous  anecdote  from  Brown. 
He  says : — "  An  inferior  magistrate  made  a  better  decision  than 
that  of  Solomon,  if  the  latter  had  been  executed  according  to 
the  strictly  literal  interpretation  of  the  king's  order.  Some  tres- 
pass had  been  committed  upon  the  premises  of  a  neighbor, 

*  History  of  St.  Domingo. 
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by  the  intrusions  of  a  pig.  But  the  case  upon  its  trial  was  so 
imperfectly  made  out,  and  the  pig  so  ably  defended,  that  the 
afifair  was  clearly  beyond  the  legal  sagacity  of  the  judge,  and  he 
could  not  for  the  life  of  him  decide  as  to  the  human  parties  in 
the  case.  To  extricate  himself  from  so  great  a  perplexity,  he  or- 
dered that  the  arm  of  the  law  should  fall  upon  the  pig^  which 
was  ordered  off  to  prison  to  expiate  the  offence  it  had  com- 
mitted." 

But,  said  the  creat  Sully,  minister  to  Henry  IV.,  "pasturage 
and  tillage  are  wie  two  nurses  of  the  State,"  and  we  must  there- 
fore judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruit.  By  this  judgment  Hayti  ap- 
pears to  be  in  a  woeful  condition  to  what  it  was  under  French 
masters.  As  far  back  as  1791  it  exported  double  the  quantity 
of  coffee  it  did  in  1822,  and  three  hundred  times  the  quantity  of 
sugar  I    Since  then  we  have  the  following  statistics : 

Year.  Exports.  Inporto.  Year.  Exports.  Imports, 

t   1836..  .$.1240,039. .  .$1,828,019  1841. .  .$1,555,557. .  .$1,809,634 

1837. . .  .1,011,981 . . .  .1,440,856  1842 899,966. . .  .1,266,997 

1838 910,255. . .  .1,275,762  1843 653,370 898.447 

1839. . .  .1,122,559. . .  .1,377,989  1844. . . .  1,128,356. . .  .1,441,244 

1840....  1,027,214....  1,252,824  1845....  1,405,749. ..  .1,386,367 

1852....  1,718,903....  1,870,672 

In  some  future  number  we  shall  trace  the  character  of  the 
Haytien  rule  to  the  prespnt  time,  and  the  phase  it  assumes 
imder  British  policy  in  the  West  Indies. 


Art.  v.— CLAM  Mlllg  AW)  HB  EftUESTBIAN  STATUE. 

[We  have  omitted,  from  the  interesting  paper  furnished  us  upon  Clark  Mills, 
that  portion  which  treats  of  his  early  life  as  a  common  plasterer,  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  of  his  poverty  and  trials,  and  of  his  first  essays  in  forming  plaster  busts, 
under  the  instruction  of  a  strolling  Italian  image  seller.  These  busts  being  noted 
for  their  correctness,  he  was  induced  to  take  a  shop,  &c.,  <Slc.  The  subsequent 
experience  of  Mills  is  given  in  the  article. — Ed."] 

"Mills!  who  took  that  bust ?" 

"I  did,"  he  modestly  replied. 

"You  did  I"  said  the  people.  *'  Why,  where  did  you  learn 
the  art  ?" 

**  I  learned  it  myself,"  said  Mills. 

"  Indeed  I  then  you  must  be  encouraged,"  added  a  man  of 
means.  "  You  must  hire  a  larger  place,  and  go  ahead."  The 
poor  artist  acted  on  this  suggestion,  as  well  as  he  was  able.  He 
hired  a  more  convenient  room  in  the  rear  of  the  Charleston 
guard-house,  and  plied  the  study  of  his  talents. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

At  length  Dr.  T.  Y.  Simmons,  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
wealthy  of  the  physicians  of  Charleston,  called  upon  him,  and 
requested  that  his  bust  might  be  taken.    His  head  and  features 
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were  of  that  marked  character  which  caused  him  to  be  unive> 
sally  recognized  among  the  Charlestonians.  Mills  made  the 
trial;  and  it  resulted  in  triumphant  success.  All  who  saw  it 
praised  it  in  the  highest  terms;  and  "the  good  physician"  him- 
self, as  he  ordered  it  sent  to  his  mansion,  turned  to  the  artist 
and  said, 

"  Mills  I  lay  down  the  trowel." 

And  Mills  did  lay  the  trowel  down.  He  hired  a  still  better 
shop,  and  prepared  himself  for  other  and  still  better  works. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  period  that  the  great  American 
statesman,  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  called  upon  Mills.  With  that 
intuition  which  so  distinguished  the  intellect  of  that  extraordi- 
nary man,  Mr.  Calhoun  saw  at  a  glance  the  genius  and  the 
future  of  the  struggling  American  artist/  With  all  a  father's 
affection,  with  all  a  strong  man's  confidence,  he  took  him  by 
the  hand.  He  consented  at  once  to  sit  for  his  bust,  and  cheered 
on  Mills,  as  he  labored  with  the  difficulties  of  artistic  outset,  with 
many  words  of  kindness.  It  was  a  moment  of  intense  interest 
with  him.  He  summoned  up  every  power  of  his  genius,  and 
bent  his  whole  being  to  the  task.  It  was  a  complete  triumph ! 
The  head,  witTi  its  erect  form  and  bristling  locks ;  the  eye,  with 
its  deep  caverns  of  thought ;  the  lip,  with  its  compression  of 
firmness ;  the  chin,  with  its  set  indication  of  energy ;  all  was 
complete,  perfect,  triumphant. 

What  an  hour'for  the  back-woods  wheelwright  boy,  for  the 
sweating  plasterer,  the  exhibiter  of  the  bear  and  the  dog,  and 
the  unknown  sprinkler  of  dusty  avenues  I 

Such  are  some  of  the  struggles  of  genius. 

The  plaster  bust  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was  so  successful  a  work  of 
art  that  his  friends  desired  it  might  be  preserved  in  marble. 
Now  came  a  new  and  a  sterner  test  of  the  genius  of  Mills.  He 
had  triumphed  with  the  mould  and  the  plaster,  but  could  he 
triumph  with  the  chisel  and  the  rock  ?  That  was  the  question 
of  his  whole  miad.  He  had  never  taken  the  implements  of  the 
marble  sculptor  in  his  unpractised  hands.  He  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  the  rules  of  sculpture. 

"  Can  I  succeed  in  this  difficult  task?"  he  asked  himself.  And 
the  answer  came  from  within — I  will  try. 

Procuring  the  best  block  of  Carolina  marble  that  could  be 
obtained,  he  sat  down  before  it.  There  it  was,  all  untooled  and 
unlined — a  rough,  cold  stone  from  the  hills  of  the  Palmetto. 
Could  he  carve  it  ?  Could  he  cause  it  to  seem  to  speak  with  the 
lofty  lineaments  of  the  man  of  the  South?  Could  he  chisel  out 
from  that  unhewn  rock  the  frontlets  of  that  iron  brow  ?  Could 
he  cut  the  expression  of  life  from  those  large  and  lustrous,  and 
piercing  eyes?  Could  he  shape  the  compressed  sternness  of 
those  lips  and  the  firm-set  dignity  of  that  chin?     Could  he  (in 
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some  respects  the  most  difficult  work  of  the  sculptor)  construct 
and  adjust  those  wiry  locks  of  hair,  so  that  they  should  stand  up, 
as  was  their  wont,  on  the  temples  and  crown  of  that  majestic 
head? 

And  the  answer  came  back  again  from  his  spirit — **  I  will 
try."  He  tried ;  and  he  did  it  all.  Calhoun,  in  the  serene 
greatness  of  his  intellect,  stood  before  him.  So  unerring,  so 
perfectly  life-like  was  the  bust  of  marble,  that  it  was  viewed 
with  grateful  pleasure  by  the  distinguished  statesman,  and  with 
enthusiastic  delight  by  all  his  friends.  The  City  Council  of 
Charleston  voted  a  rich  gold  medal  to  Mills,  and  placed  this 
splendid  triumph  of  his  genius  in  the  principal  public  building. 

Orders  for  busts,  and  works  of  marble  and  plaster,  now  poured 
in  upon  our  artist.  His  humble  shop  became  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion to  many  admirers  of  art. 

While  busy  at  his  work,  one  day,  his  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the 
elbows,  and  the  materials  of  his  toil  scattered  around  him,  a 
gentleman  dropped  in  and  accosted  him  thus : 

"  Mills  I  how  would  you  like  to  go  to  Italy?" 

* '  Go  to  Italy !    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"I  mean — ^wouldyou  be  wUling  to  go  abroad,  and  study  the 
old  masters,  if  you  could  ?" 

"  Willing?  Ah !  my  dear  sir  I  don't  ask  such  a  question  of  a 
man  situated  as  I  ^m." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Why,  because  of  all  things  in  this  world,  I  should  love  to 
go  to  Italy ;  but  how  can  I  go,  when  I  have  no  means?" 

"If  that's  all,"  added  the  friendly  visitor,  " make  yourself 
easy.    The  means  will  be  provided,  and  you  can  go  to  italy." 

The  delight  of  poor  Mills  at  this  announcement  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  He  turned  from  his  work,  and  sprang 
to  the  side  of  the  gentleman,  looking  intently  in  his  face  for  a 
further  explanation. 

"Yes,  Mills,"  resumed  his  gratified  friend,  "it  is  all  fixed  that 
you  are  to  go  abroad.  A  few  of  us  here  in  Charleston  have 
made  up  the  necessary  sum  for  sending  you,  and  I  have  been 
deputed  to  inform  you  of  the  fact." 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  artist  now  began  to  find  vent.  .  With* 
out  waiting  to  put  on  his  coat,  he  rushed  into  the  street,  hailing 
each  acquaintance  that  he  met. 

" Have  you  heard  the  news?  I'm  going  to  Italy;  going  to 
study  the  old  masters  1" 

"Going  where?"  said  one,  not  exactly  comprehending  the 
coatless  and  bare-headed  genius. 

"  Going  to  Italy,  I  tell  you !  Going  to  studv  the  old  masters 
of  art !  Do  you  hear  that  ?  I'm  going  to  the  land  of  sculpture, 
and  painting,  and  song  I"  ^  ^^ ^^^  _^ 
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"  Wa'U,  go  along,  then,"  muttered  a  stoical  passer-by,  who 
doubtless  thought  of  Mills  as  he  had  seen  him  on  his  water-cart. 
**  Go  along,  who  cares?" 

Mills  cared ;  and  his  true  friends  cared  with  him.  In  a  short 
time  he  was  on  his  way  to  New- York,  with  a  view  of  embarking 
thence  for  the  classic  shades  of  Rome.  Passing  through  Wash- 
ington, and  tarrying  in  the  capital  city  for  a  few  days  to  observe 
its  works  of  art,  (works  few  inileed  for  the  credit  of  the  country), 
he  was  requested  by  the  Hon.  W.  0.  Preston,  of  S.  C,  to  take 
for  him  a  bust  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  and  another  of  the 
Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden. 

While  engaged  on  Webster's  bust,  the  fame  of  that  of  Cal- 
houn having  reached  Washington,  he  was  waited  upon  by  a 
committee  of  the  Jackson  Monument  Association.  These 
gentlemen  asked  of  him  a  design  of  an  eqaestrian  statue, 
which  he  gave  them,  and  which  was  the  basis  of  that  splendia 
national  work  of  art,  unquestionably  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Mills  now  abandoned  the  idea  of  going  abroad.  It  was 
believed  by  the  artist  and  his  friends  (and  is  believed  so  now) 
that  it  was  due  to  his  genius  that  he  should  remain  in  America. 
He  could  not  do  more  if  he  were  to  studj  the  ancient  works  of 
art,  than  to  perfect  himself  as  their  copyist.  And  wherein  does 
their  great  excellence  consist?  In  the  perfect  imitations  of  na- 
ture. Why,  then,  may  not  Mills  study  nature  directly  himself? 
And  where  can  he  find  her  in  greater  perfection  than  on  the 
American  Continent  ?  Where  does  the  sun  rise  or  set  in  greater 
majesty  or  beauty  than  here?  Where  are  the  moon-lit  nights 
more  beautiful?  Where  are  the  thunder  storms  more  sublime? 
Where  are  the  lakes  broader,  the  rivers  longer,  the  mountains 
grander,  the  prairies  wider?  Where  is  there  a  better  race  of 
men  and  women ;  and  where  have  there  been  nobler  deeds  per- 
formed than  here  ? 

Why,  then,  should  Clark  Mills  go  to  Italy,  or  Germany,  or 
France,  or  England,  or  anywhere  else,  since  the  birth-place  and 
home  of  his  genius,  since  the  incentives  to  his  art  and  the  mon- 
uments of  his  skill,  are  in  America? 

It  is  presumed  that  Mr.  Mills  may  yet  go  abroad  on  a  pro- 
fessional tour — ^by  no  means,  however,  as  a  copyist  or  imitator — 
to  study  nature  as  she  appears  in  her  walks  of  beauty  and 
grandeur  through  other  lands ;  to  catch  her  lineaments  from  the 
summits  of  her  distant  mountains,  to  retrace  her  lively  image 
as  it  glows  in  the  lustre  of  far-off  waters ;  to  picture  her  plum- 
age as  she  spreads  her  wings  of  morning,  and  over  other  skies. 
With  these  new  and  varied  sketches  in  the  records  of  his  mind, 
he  will  return  to  the  grateful  land  that  gave  him  birth,  here  to 
create  fresh  works  of  American  art,  to  throw  more  brilliant 
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halos  around  American  deeds,  and  to  add  brighter  pages  to 
American  history. 

Mills  revisited  Charleston,  made  honorable  arrangements 
with  his  kind  patrons  there,  and  returned  to  Washington, 
where  he  has  remained  several  years  constantly  employed  in 
completing  his  monument  to  Jackson. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  great  work,  everything  was  new. 
Obtaining  from  the  government  a  small  patch  of  ground  adja- 
cent to  the  executive  mansion,  he  put  up  his  little  shanty- 
buildings  of  scantling  and  unplaned  boards,  mingled  with 
rough  brick  walls  and  coverings  of  canvas.  He  dug  out  his  pits 
and  put  up  his  machinery  for  his  foundry  and  mouldings.  Much 
of  the  time  he  worked  with  his  own  hands ;  and  being  much 
cramped  for  room  and  means,  he  constructed  his  furnaces  on  a 
principle  entirely  original  with  him,  so  as  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  saving  of  space  and  fuel.  Day  and  night,  for  more 
than  four  years,  he  plied  himself  to  his  arduous  task — the  de- 
signing, moulding,  casting,  polishing  and  erecting  a  bronze 
equestrian  statue,  such  as  tne  world  had  never  seen  before. 

The  great  idea  of  that  statue,  of  the  rearing  war-horse  and 
the  mounted  hero,  never  forsook  him.  Go  where  he  would, 
occupy  himself  as  he  might,  it  was  constantly  before  him.  It 
was  ever  present  in  his  scenes  of  toil,  and  often  visited  his 
dreams  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night.  The  whole  thing 
was  original.  He  knew  nothing  practically  of  the  business  of 
casting  in  iron  or  brass.  He  had  never  seen  an  equestrian  sta- 
tue in  his  life.  He  had  never  studied  anatomy,  or  physiog- 
nomy, or  the  laws  of  gravitation.  But  the  grand  idea,  the 
controlling  purpose,  the  self-confidence  peculiar  to  real  genius, 
urged  him  on  in  the  work,  and  crowned  him  with  success  and 
fame. 

He  knew  and  felt  that  he  had  done  all  he  attempted  to  do 
with  his  busts  of  plaster  and  marble.  But  could  he  succeed  in 
bronze?  Could  ne  rear  his  ideal  figures  of  a  colossal  horse 
and  rider  ?  There  were  the  old,  battered  brass  cannon  in  that 
narrow  yard.  There  was  his  toppling  shanty  furnace  and  foun- 
dry. There  were*  the  moulds,  and  the  plaster  for  the  casts. 
And  there,  most  of  all,  in  the  living  mind  of  the  artist,  was  the 
living  thought. 

Yet,  again  came  back  the  response  from  the  innermost  depths 
of  his  spirit — "  I  will  try."  Quietly,  all  unnoticed  by  the  busy 
crowd,  he  seated  himself  to  his  stupendous  achievement,  and 
drew  his  plan.  This  done,  patiently  and  perseveringly  he  took 
up  all  the  details,  one-  by  one,  and  adapted  his  genius  to  the 
work  before  him.  He  studied,  carefully  and  closely,  the  various 
and  wonderful  anatomy  of  men  and  horses.  He  formed  por- 
tions of  arms,  legs,  eyes,  ears,  locks  of  hair,  hoofe,  feet,  hands, 
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bones,  nerves,  and  flesh.  He  created  a  piece  of  work  one  day, 
that,  to  the  common  eye,  seemed  perfect,  but  which,  not  suiting 
his  fine  perceptions  of  art,  he  destroyed  it  on  the  morrow.  His 
little  studio  was  like  an  artistic  Golgotha — a  place  of  skulls,  and 
plaster  bones  and  metallic  remains.  Heads  of  men,  and  tails 
of  horses,  fell  before  his  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  true,  like 
grass  before  the  scythe  of  the  mower;  or,  to  use  a  more  feeling 
simile,  like  decapitated  office-losers,  before  the  guillotine^of  a 
party  in  power. 

The  rearing  position  of  the  horse  of  Mills  is  what  constitutes 
one  of  its  chief  attractions.  To  attain  this  wonderful  desidera- 
tum was  the  great  study  of  our  artist.  He  procured  a  large 
American  gelding,  such  an  one  as  Jackson  might  have  rode  at 
a  review  of  the  American  troops  prior  to  the  battle  of  New-Or- 
leans. Leading  the  animal  into  his  premises,  he  taught  him,  by 
a  long  series  of  well-managed  experiments,  to  rear  and  sustain 
himself,  balanced  on  his  hind  legs.  The  obedient  horse  became 
so  skilfully  trained  to  his  task,  that  at  the  approach  of  his 
master,  and  the  mere  liftinff  of  the  finger,  he  would  commence 
jumping  and  rearing,  until  he  could  throw  himself  back  on  his 
haunches,  and  remain  balanced  in  the  air  1  In  one  of  those  po- 
sitions Mills  sketched  him.  From  that  sketch  he  made  his  cast 
From  that  cast  he  moulded  his  bronze,  as  the  statue  appears 
to-day. 

Such  is  the  triumph  of  genius. 

The  equestrian  statues  of  Peter  and  Frederick  the  Great  are 
both  supported,  in  part,  by  the  weapons  of  the  riders,  and  the 
harnesses  of  the  horses,  together  with  other  warlike  adjuncts. 
The  equestrian  statues  to  Wellington,  in  Scotland  and  England, 
(the  latter  quite  recently  put  up),  are  principally  supported  by 
their  tails.  But  this  statue  of  Jackson,  by  Mills,  sustains  itself. 
The  horse  rears,  as  if  in  the  act  of  springing  from  the  pedestal — 
self-supported,  self-poised,  bearing  its  gallant  rider  onward  to  the 
charge ;  or  as  if  snaring  in  the  salute  which  induces  the  old 
hero  to  lift  his  cap  from  nis  brow. 

The  inauguration  of  the  statue  took  place  on  the  eighth  of 
January,  1852,  the  anniversary  of  the  oattle  of  New-Orleans. 
The  scene  is  thus  described  by  a  gentleman  of  the  South,  who 
has  for  a  long  time  taken  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the  alSairs 
of  Mr.  Mills: — 

"The  day  was  bright  and  beautiful.  In  the  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army,  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  many  of  the  personal  friends  of  the  old  hero,  and  twenty 
thousand  people,  the  artist  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  seeing 
this  monument  of  his  genius  and  toil  received  with  applauding 
admiration. 
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After  the  oration  of  Senator  Douglas  was  concluded,  Mr. 
Mills  was  introduced  to  the  audience  of  assembled  thousands. 
As  he  came  forward  on  the  platform  he  raised  his  hand  to  the 
statue,  as  a  signal  for  the  canvas  curtain  which  covered  it  to  be 
let  fall.  The  covering  fell,  and  in  an  instant  the  horse  and  his 
rider  were  revealed  to  view  I  That  was  the  only  speech  Mills 
could  make  in  response  to  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

It  was  the  moment  of  his  life.  The  genius  that  had  inspired 
him  again  appeared  to  his  view,  holding  a  crown  of  laurel  over 
his  head.  He  had  listened  to  the  promptings  of  genius,  and  fol- 
lowed nature — ^and  his  reward  was  fame.  Well  does  he  deserve 
it."* 

But  the  work  which  Mills  considers  destined  to  be  the  great 
work  of  his  life  is  his  contemplated  equestrian  statue  of  Wash- 
ington. To  this  he  is  summoning  up  all  the  best  energies  of  his 
genius,  enlightened  and  disciplined  by  hispast  experience.  It 
is  his  constant,  his  all-engrossing  study.  He  seems  to  think  of 
nothing  else.  The  idea  of  the  august  father  of  our  country, 
mounted  on  an  American  steed,  in  a  manner  becoming  his  char- 
acter, is  his  perpetual  companion.  For  the  next  six  or  eight 
years — perhaps  longer — the  colossal  structure  will  be  ever  before 
his  mind.  Eising  up  and  sitting  down,  coming  in  and  going  out, 
at  home  and  abroad,  Washington  is  his  theme,  his  study,  his 
labor  and  enjoyment. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  the  writer  of  this  article,  the 
artist  exclaimed,  "  When  my  statue  of  Washington  is  done,  I 
shall  be  willing  to  die  I" 

It  is  the  design  of  Mr.  Mills  to  erect  this  statue  on  a  pedestal 
at  least  one  hundred  feet  high.  His  present  idea  is  to  present 
Washington  as  he  appeared  on  horseback,  in  Revolutionary  uni- 
form, at  the  moment  of  ascending  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 

*  Within  a  short  time  past,  Mr.  Mills  has  made  a  trip  to  the  Western  forests,  in 
company  with  one  or  two  friends,  and  returned  with  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
his  studio.  He  has  long  cherished  the  idea,'  which  this  expedition  has  thus  ena^ 
bled  him  to  carry  out. 

The  addition  consists  of  a  buffalo,  elks,  and  wild  horses,  which  he  intends  to 

froup  in  statuary  of  marble,  iron,  or  bronze.    The  size  is  to  be  colossal,  and  the 
gures  will  embrace  two  Indians  mounted  on  wild  horses,  in  native  costume,  at  the 
exciting  moments  of  the  capture  of  a  buffalo. 

This  is  a  truly  American  idea,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  American  genius  of 
Mills.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  enthusiasm  of  our  people  wilUbe  aroused.  Such 
a  group  as  he  is  competent  to  rear,  placed  in  some  one  of  the  large  public  squares 
of  Washington,  would  inspire  a  love  of  the  arts  in  every  American  capable  of  ap- 
preciating true  native  genius. 

Mr.  Mills  has  quite  recently  procured  a  fine  spot  of  ground,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Potomac  and  Anacostia  rivers.  The  situation  is  one  of  the  most  convenient, 
and  yet  romantic  and  beautiful  that  the  country  affords.  Here  he  proposes  to  lay 
out  his  works  on  a  large  and  permanent  scale,  and  inaugurate  his  American  School 
of  Sculpture  and  Design. 
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just  previous  to  the  battle  of  Trenton.  The  right  arm  of  the 
Chief  is  to  be  extended,  as  if  pointing  his  surrounding  ofiScera 
and  soldiers  to  the  scene  of  the  expected  conflict ;  while  his 
head  is  slightlj  turned  around,  as  if,  by  his  looks,  to  animate 
those  who  are  n^est  his  person.  The  horse  is  to  be  in  the  atti- 
tude of  motion;  but  not  rearing,  not  rampant,  like  the  steed  of 
Jackson. 

Some  conception  of  the  colossal  size  of  the  horse,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  rider,  may  be  formed  by  the  fact  that  the  head 
of  the  animal  is  to  be  ten  feet  long.  What  must  the  horse  be, 
when  only  the  head  is  of  that  length?  How  towering  and  ma- 
jestic, how  correspondent  with  his  world-wide  fame,  must  be  the 
erect  figure  of  Washington  I 

It  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Mills  to  place  this  magnificent  structure 
in  the  centre  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  about  equi-distant  from 
the  President's  House  and  the  Halls  of  Congress.  The  grounds 
now  occupied  bjr  the  market-house  and  other  buildings  in  that 
spot,  are  to  be  laid  out  for  the  purpose,  with  appropriate  walks, 
parks,  fountains,  and  fences. 

This  great  national  statue,  thus  placed,  will  be  seen  firomboth 
ends  of  the  avenue,  from  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the  General 
Post  and  Patent  OflBlces ;  and  being  of  sufficient  height,  it  will 
tower  above  the  surrouilding  hotels,  dwellings,  and  stores,  and 
be  observed  at  once  by  persons  approaching  in  any  direction  to 
the  Capital  City.  Above  the  roofs  of  the  people,  above  the  dome 
of  the  Houses  of  Congress,  this  great  American  statue  will  stand 
on  high — a  monument  alike  of  the  gratitude  and  love  of  our 
country,  and  of  the  genius  and  fame  of  Clark  Mills.* 

*  There  have  been  but  few  public  criticisms  of  the  statue.  Mr.  Thackeray,  the 
English  author  and  travelling  lecturer,  is  understood  to  liave  made  some  strictures 
on  the  work,  during  his  brief  stay  in  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1852-*53.  They 
were  replied  to  in  the  Evening  tStar,  of  Washington,  and  subsequently  retracted  by 
Mr.  Thackeray,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  lectures. 

In  the  June  number  of  Harper^i  Monthly  Mafrazine,  for  1853,  an  anonymous  let- 
ter-writer, dating  from  Washington,  attempts  some  foreign  witticisms  on  the  color 
of  the  bronze,  and  the  poised  position  of  the  horse ;  but  they  are  such  signal 
failures  in  the  way  of  artistic  criticism  as  to  be  worthy  of  but  a  moment's  notice. 

Every  intelligent  observer  knows  that  the  yellow  hue  of  the  statue  is  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  metal  from  which  it  is  cast — the  brass  cannon  taken  in  American 
victories.  But  this  critic,  in  Harper**,  shows  his  ignorance  of  art  by  comparing 
the  statue,  as  to  its  color,  with  the  bronzed  vases  on  each  side — overlooking  the 
very  significant  fact  that  they  are  paiTUed  !  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  futile  at- 
tempts of  would-be  critics  to  injure  our  American  artist  and  his  splendid  monument 
of  genius. 

Another  anonymous  writer  appears  in  the  N»  Y.  Tribune,  (a  violent  party  news- 
paper,) of  July  16,  1853,  who  meanly  attacks  the  statue,  under  cover  of  a  review  of 
the  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  a  small  building  adjacent  to  the  Palace,  Mr. 
Mills  has  placed  a  model  of  his  statue,  by  order  of  the  managers  of  the  exhibition; 
and  this  is  what  the  Tribune  assails. 

The  tremendous  force  of  this  pretended  criticism  may  be  realized  by  the  fact 
that  the  critic  finds  these  two— and  only  these — grounds  of  attack :  First,  the 
statue  was  made  by  a  young  American  mechanic !     Second,  the  horse  stands  self- 
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THE  KfiT  TO  UNCL£  TOM's  CABIN — ^AOAIN. 

From  Mrs.  Stowe  bringing  in  sucli  "  advertisements"  as  she 
does  in  evidence,  we  should  not  be  surprised  next  to  find  her 
adducing  some  of  the  extravagance  and  reprehensible  nonsense 
we  have  heard  Southerners  at  the  North  talk,  for  the  purpose 
of  amusing  themselves  by  the  horrified  looks  of  their  audience. 
The  man  who  told  Mrs.  Stowe^s  brother  that  his  fist  had  been 
hardened  "knocking  down  niggers,"  was  assuredly  quizzing 
him ;  but  the  note  made  of  this  case  should  admonish  all  fool- 
ish young  persons  from  the  South  of  the  danger  of  jesting  about 
so  serious  a  subject  as  this  has  become. 

A  legal  friend,  at  the  request  of  the  writer,  procured  for  her 
all  the  law  papers  referred  to  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  Key,  and  pointed 
out  the  passages  she  wished  for  her  purpose.  The  writer  has 
been  glad  to  find,  by  the  sanction  given  bv  a  lawyer  to  the  in- 
terpretation she  has  placed  on  these  laws,  that,  after  all,  the  law 
was  not  so  misty  a  subject,  but  that  a  little  plain  common  sense 
would  suffice  in  its  investigation. 

Having,  as  we  think,  exposed  the  ridiculously  unwarranted 
interpretation  put  by  Mrs.  Stowe  on  the  protective  acts,  and 
having  shown,  as  we  think,  that  they  were  not  made  solely  to 
deceive  the  world  and  lull  our  conscience  with  the  idea  that  we 
do  intend  to  treat  our  slaves  humanely,  the  question  arises,  if 
these  liberal  and  enlightened  Southerners  are  the  friends  of  the 
slave,  does  Mrs.  Stowe  misrepresent  them  in  saying  they  have 
left  the  protective  acts  incomplete,  and  permitted  them  to  be  in- 
efficient; and  if  so,  how  is  this  reconcilable  with  the  good  inten- 
tions imputed  to  them?  And  first,  are  her  premises  correct? 
That  the  slave  code,  like  most  other  human  enactments,  is  in 
some  degree  imperfect,  must  be  admitted.  To  say  exactly  how  far 
it  is  so,  would  be  assuming  to  be  very  wise.  Probably  we  should 
differ  among  ourselves  as  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  any 
proposed  additions;  and  did  we  agree,  would  require  to  test 
them  by  experience  before  we  could  decide  upon  them.  Pro- 
poised  on  his  hind  legs !  This  is  another  fair  specimen  of  the  ebullitions  of  envy 
and  malice  our  artist  has  had  to  encounter,  liie  readers  of  this  Review  will  at 
once  stamp  such  coin  with  the  marks  it  deserves. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that  since  this  article  was  pre- 
pared, Mr.  Mills  has  received  an  order  for  an  equestrian  statue  of  Jackson,  to  he 
erected  by  the  city  government  in  New-Orleans,  at  an  expense  of  $30,000.  He 
has  procured  and  entered  upon  extensive  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington, 
where  he  will  prosecute  to  perfection  the  great  works  of  art  he  has  for  years  had 
in  contemplation. 
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bably,  however,  most  enlightened  and  humane  Southemeis 
would  wish  for  laws  preventing  the  separation  of  families.  Al- 
most every  notice  by  a  Southerner  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  Key,  which 
we  have  seen,  admits  this  to  be  a  desirable  alteration.  That  the 
execution  of  this  code  is  inefficient,  cannot  be  denied,  while 
Mrs.  Stowe  can  adduce  the  case  of  such  a  man  as  Souther  escap- 
ing the  retribution  it  positively  requires.  While  her  book  con- 
tains such  records  as  that  fairly  proven  against  us,  we  will  not 
attemjpt  to  stultify  ourselves  and  imitate  the  editors  of  petty 
newspapers,  who  write  editorials,  in  which  they  denoimce  Mrs. 
Stowe*s  book  as  a  collection  of  utter  falsehoods,  and  imagine 
they  have  written  a  powerful  counterblast  assertion.  Violent 
language  is  not  argument,  and  we  should  lay  down  our  pen 
in  despair,  and  give  up  the  cause,  were  we  reduced  to  use  it ; 
for  this  case  is  argued  before  a  world  who  is  aware  that  such 
substitutes  are  usually  the  resources  of  those  who  have  nothing 
better  to  offer.  We  have  been  forcibly  reminded  by  the  efforts 
of  some  of  our  countrymen  to  defend  themselves  against  this 
book,  of  a  saying  of  Bishop  Hobart,  **  that  there  is  no  more  certfdn 
way  of  ruining  a  good  cause,  than  by  procuring  it  a  bad  de- 
fender." That  slaves  are  murdered,  and  the  murderer  escapes, 
is  not  answered,  by  the  plea  that  people  are  murdered  in  all 
countries,  and  the  murderer  sometimes  escapes.  A  New-Zealand- 
er  or  a  Patagonian  might  make  use  of  just  such  a  plea,  to 
excuse  murders  in  either  of  their  countries.  The  real  question 
is,  do  we  manifest,  and  as  far  as  we  are  able,  carry  out  a  dispo- 
sition to  punish  such  things  ?  Until  Mrs.  Stowe's  day,  proba- 
bly all  but  very  violent  abolitionists  gave  us  credit  for  endeavor- 
ing to  be  lenient  towards  the  negro,  in  the  slavery  entailed  upon 
us.  Mrs.  Stowe  says,  as  a  people  we  sanction  and  enforce  injus- 
tice. She  professes  to  malce  a  distinction  between  us  and  the 
system ;  but  while  she  makes  it  optional  with  us  to  retain  slave- 
ry, she  charges  the  inhumanity  nome  upon  us.  Perhaps  the 
world  was  the  more  ready  to  believe  her  conclusion  drawn  from 
her  premises  fairly,  because  the  amount  of  inhumanity  unveiled 
was  greater  than  it  had  imagined,  and  besides  it  was  not  at  hand 
to  see  the  actual  working  which  proves  the  premises  do  not  war- 
rant that  conclusion. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  this  class  of  Southerners,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken,  are  silent,  when  little  children  are  torn  from  their  parents, 
or  men  like  Souther  ascape  full  retribution  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  lies  deep  in  the  nature  of  things.  While  it  is  the  just 
boast  of  ^a  free  government,  that  by  the  natural  order  of  thmgs 
in  it,  the  educated  and  enlightened  are  the  leaders  of  the  masses, 
and  laws  originate  with  them,  still  there  is  a  large  class  of  the 
uneducated  and  unenlightened,  who  are  capable  of  being  excited 
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and  wrought  upon  so  as  to  change  this  natural  order  of  things, 
and  completely  to  nullify  the  efforts  of  friends  of  order  and  jus- 
tice.   It  is  frequently  some  attempted  act  of  violence  to  the 
laws  of  the  country,  which  inflames  this  mass,  and  causes  them 
to  commit  great  injustice  on  the  other  side ;  for  this  multitude, 
when  excited,  never  take  a  moderate  course,  or  see  both  sides  of 
a  question  at  once.    As  an  illustration  of  our  meaning,  and  a 
case  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  one  now  enacted  at  the 
South  on  the  suDJect  of  abolition,  we  will  take  the  agitation 
on  the  subject  of  Popery,  which  through  a  long  period  inflamed 
the  people  of  England.    It  was  caused,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
the  unjust  efforts  of  James  II.  to  establish  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion ;  and  just  as  abolitionists,  by  attempting  to  overturn  the 
necessary  laws  of  our  country,  and  abolish  slavery,  have  caused 
great  inhumanitv  to  those  they  so  wrongly  sought  to  benefit, 
so  James  II.  undoubtedly  caused  great  wrong  to  be  done  to  un- 
fortunate Romanists.   Readers  of  Macaiilay  and  other  historians 
will  remember  the  account  given  of  Titus  Gates'  plot.    Macau- 
lay  says,  that  sensible  Protestants  believed  all  along  that  Gates* 
statements  were  falsehoods,  but  were  overawed  by  the  violence 
of  the  masses,  which  led  them  to  suspect  of  popery  any  one 
who    attempted  to  do   Romanists  justice.     Ifow  what   had 
wrought  up  that  multitude  ?    The  fact  that  a  similar  plot  had 
actually  been  organized  in  the  days  of  James  I.    So  great  and 
so  violent  was  th§  agitation,  that  many  reigns  elapsed,  after  all 
danger  to  the  liberties  of  England  from  the  efforts  of  Romanists 
had  ceased,  before  this  violence  was  sufficiently  quelled,  for  the 
friends  of  justice  and  liberality  to  proj)ose  the  undoubtedly  just 
measure  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation.    That  unenlightened 
Southerners  are  inhumane,  or,  when  unexcited,  would  confound 
humanity  with  abolition,  is  no  more  true  than  that  the  English 
populace  is  unjust,  and  when  unexcited,  would  confound  a  sim- 
ple act  of  justice  to  Roman  Catholic  subjects  with  an  effort  to 
establish  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England.    They  are 
to  blame  who  put  humanity  and  justice  at  a  discount,  by  always 
painting  them  in  company  with  such  attempts.     The  people 
would,  in  both  cases,  have  listened  to  the  liberal  and  humane, 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice,  had  there  not  been  such 
constant  efforts  to  excite  their  minds. 

In  a  chapter  headed  "  ©oor  white  irash^^^  Mrs,  Stowe  represents 
slaverjr  as  causing  a  condition  among  poor  whites  whicn  forms 
matenals  for  the  worst  of  mobs.  As  far  as  the  masses  and  mobs 
and  mob-law  are  concerned,  apart  from  the  influence  of  aboli- 
tionists, it  rests  with  Mrs.  Stowe  to  prove  that  our  population  is 
more  easily  aroused  than  in  other  countries.  The  cause  of  vigi- 
lance committees  were  the  violations  of  law  by  abolition  com- 
mittees, and  their  violations  of  it,  or  the  violations  by  mobs  at 
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the  South,  can  be  abundantly  matched  at  the  North  and  every- 
where else.  To  apply  Mrs.  Store's  anecdote  about  the  burning  - 
of  heretics,  the  question  seems  to  be,  not  whether  law  shall  be 
violated,  but  who  shall  violate  it.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  written  a 
book  filled  with  abuse  of  a  law  which  she  makes  no  effort 
whatever  to  prove  unconstitutional,  and  the  violation  of  which, 
therefore,  must  be  a  crime.  We  can  overlook  this,  until  almost 
in  the  neit  breath  she  stands  forth  as  the  vehement  advocate  of 
law  and  order.  This  is»a  little  too  absurd.  It  is  too  great  a  pre- 
sumption in  her  to  talk  of  the -violation  of  law  by  Southern 
mobs.  Does  she  plead  the  higher  law  ?  So  might  they  plead 
the  higher  law,  wnicB  bids  them  prevent  insurrection,  ana  the 
most  fearful  of  evils  to  their  country.  Not  that  we  defend  viola- 
tions of  law.  No,  indeed :  when  we  unfurl  the  banner  of  law 
and  order,  we  mean  to  be  perfectly  consistent,  and  defend  no 
violations  of  it  on  any  side.  The  horrors  of  mobs  and  mob  law 
are  too  well  known  everywhere ;  and  for  Mrs.  Stowe  to  attribute 
them  peculiarly  to  us,  is  only  part  of  her  system  to  attribute  to 
the  influence  of  slavery  every  evil  which  we  Southerners  inherit 
in  common  with  all  men,  from  the  condition  of  being  himian 
and  so  imperfect.  Who  doubts  that  at  the  South,  slavery  has 
removed  from  Southern  mobs  one  fearful  element,  which  might 
have  given  a  far  worse  type  of  malignancy  than  she  attributes 
to  them?  She  speaks  of  the  condition  of  poor  whites  as  the 
result  of  slavery.  Undoubtedly  there  may  be  evils  resulting 
fix)m  the  necessity  of  a  laFge  negro  population,  evils  perhaps  to 
poor  white  people;  but  emancipation  would  not  remedy  them, 
unless  it  rid  us  of  the  negro.  And  to  attribute  the  existence  of 
those  evils  to  the  slavery  which  modifies  and  restrains  them,  is 
shamefully  unfair.  Here,  we  think,  Mrs.  Stowe  manifests  a  dis- 
.  position  to  play  the  demagogue,  by  arousing  the  poor  against 
the  rich.  Mrs,  Stowe  says,  slaveholders  keep  these  masses  as 
dogs  are  kept,  to  be  goaded  on  by  the  cry  of  abolition.  K  there 
never  had  been  such  a  thing  as  abolition,  there  had  been  no  such 
battle-cry  to  arouse  them.  She  speaks  of  Senator  Hoar's  visit  to 
South  Carolina,  and  thinks  we  must  feel  ashamed  of  it.  Suppose 
a  Eoman  Catholic  were  to  reproach  an  Englishman  witn  the 
death  of  the  victims  of  Titus  C)ates'  falsehoods.  We  imagine  he 
would  reply,  if  there  never  had  been  a  Gunpowder  Plot,  there 
never  would  have  been  a  pretended  Popish  Plot ;  and  so  we 
reply,  if  Massachusetts  people  never  had  meddled  with  our  insti- 
tutions, Mr.  Hoar  never  would  have  been  suspected  of  wishing 
to  do  so.  That  slaveholders,  as  a  class,  especially  the  enlightened 
among  them,  have  ever  made  use  of  these  miusses,  is  fal^e.  It 
would  be  about  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  enlightened  and  honest 
Protestants,  the  precursors  of  those  who  waited'  until  the  agita- 
tion had  ceased,  before  they  could  be  heard  in  favor  of  Koman 
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Catholic  disfiranchisemeiit  firom  political  disabilities,  systematio- 
ally  roused  the  populace  to  the  riots,  headed  by  Lord  George 
Grordon,  or  to  believe  in  Titus  Oates'  impostures.  The  writer  ' 
has  always  lived  in  a  slave  State,  and  has  never  heard  one  of 
this  class  speak  otherwise  than  with  regret  of  the  excitements 
which  drown  the  voice  ofjustice,  and  it  is  their  feeling  all  over 
the  Southern  country.  The  time  was,  before  the  world  had 
such  fearful  lessons  of  rousing  these  inflammable  elements,  that 
those  who  did  so  could  plead  good  intentions ;  but  the  thing  is 
now  so  plain  from  history,  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  they 
who  do  so  must  bear  the  sin  of  having  wilfully  closed  their 
eyes  to  its  teachings.  "Judgment  is  turned  away  backward, 
and  justice  standeth  afar  oflf,  and  he  who  departeth  from  evil 
doth  make  himself  a  prey;"  and  it  is  Mrs.  Stowe  who  has 
strangely  helped  to  do  it.  The  influence  of  her  book  at.  the 
South  is  evil,  and  evil  only.  As  far  as  she  is  fair  in  her  revela- 
tion of  injustice,  she  tells  these  enlightened  slaveholders  nothing. 
They  know  and  would  remedy  these  things  already.  They  do 
not  say  much,  because  they  see  it  is  the  clamor  of  UJkers  which 
has  prevented  justice  being  done  ere  this.  They  do  sigh  for  the 
poor  negro,  ground  between  the  upper  and  nether  mUlstone  of 
abolition  excitement,  and  pro-slavery  excitement,  while  the 
noise  prevents  their  voices  from  being  heard,  if  they  spoke  for 
hinL 

Mrs.  Stowe  represents  us  as  trying  to  stop  the  discussion  of 
slavery.  The  question  has  been  discussed,  and  we  have  made 
up  our  minds  about  it;  and  because  our  decision  does  not  suit 
abolitionists,  they  clamor  that  we  wish  to  restrain  the  discus- 
sion. The  history  of  the  Southern  States,  since  the  Revolution, 
embodies  the  history  of  that  discussion,  and  its  results ;  and  in 
it  we  can  directly  trace  this  influence  of  abolition  of  which  we, 
have  spoken.  For  the  colonial  enactments  of  the  Slave  Code,' 
which  are  marked  by  great  severity,  the  British  government 
must  be  held  responsible;  for  the  governor  and  council,  or 
upper  house  of  the  legislature  which  enacted  them,  were  ap- 
pointed directly  by  the  king ;  while  the  lower  house  was  in- 
fluenced by  him,  by  his  power  of  appointing  tests  of  eligibility 
to  office  in  it.  The  acts  punishing  a  white  man  who  murdered 
a  negro  by  disfiranchisement  and  fine  only,  and  so  designed  chiefly 
for  the  benefit  of  masters,  passed  in  South  Carolina  in  1740, 
and  in  North  Carolina,  in  1774,  (Mrs.  Stowe's  Key).  The 
fifteen-hour  work  rule  in  South  Carolina,  so  ridiculed  by  Mrs. 
Stowe,  was  passed  1740,  (Key).  In  Georgia,  in  Hotchkiss's 
Statute  Book,  we  find  acts  punishing  by  death,  for  the  second 
offence,  a  negro  who  struct  a  white  person ;  acts  preventing 
free  negroes  and  slaves  from  rentinor  houses,  and  prohibiting 
the  meetings  of  negroes,  all  dated  1740.    When  our  Engliaa 
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brethren  are  horrified  at  Mrs.  Stowe's  account  of  the  Slave  Code, 
they  would  do  well  to  recollect  their  own  government  laid  the 
foundation  of  it,  in  greater  severity  than  any  of  the  acts  of  our 
legislatures.  When  Mrs.  Stowe  calls  upon  Englishmen  to  mock 
at  Southern  justice,  because  in  Mississippi,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  has  been  'triumphantly  made  to  appear  that  the 
slave  is  a  human  being,"  we  would  remind  them,  that  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  at  all  argued  that  he  is  not,  arises  &om  the  savage 
spirit  of  the  colonial  code,  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  British 
government,  and  that  it  can  be  triumphantly  made  to  appear 
that  he  is,  arises  from  our  own  more  humane  enactments  modi- 
fying that  code.  And  yet,  she  says  she  does  not  confound  us 
with  the  system.  She  must  tnink  us  extremely  gullible. 
About  the  tmie  of  our  revolution,  by  Mrs.  Stowe's  own  show- 
ing, great  moderation  of  opinion  prevailed  at  the  South,  and  by 
permitting  the  expression  of  the  most  extreme  opinions,  we 
gave  eviaence  of  considering  the  subject  an  open  one.  The 
opinions  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Patrick  Henry,  as  quoted 
by  Mrs.  Stowe,  evidence  this.  Evidently,  some  of  us  thought, 
in  the  first  flush  of  our  freedom,  that  all  men  were  fitted  for 
republican  government.  France  and  Mexico  have  since  taught 
us  that  even  some  highly  civilized  white  races  are  not.  It  was 
during  this  period  of-  moderation,  that  most  of  the  slave  States 
placed  the  murder  of  a  white  man  and  a  negro  on  the  same 
footing.  The  State  of  Georgia,  on  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  1798,  expressed  her  view  of  this  subject  by  putting 
it  on  the  strong  ground  of  constitutional  enactmenij  that  '^  the 
person  who  shaJl  wilfully  dismember,  or  deprive  of  life  any 
slave,  shall  suffer  the  same  punishment  as  would  be  inflict- 
ed in  case  the  like  offence  had  been  committed  on  a  free 
white  person,  and  on  like  proof"  &c.  That  our  ancestors 
did  not  thoroughly  revise  the  old  colonial  code,  and  test  the 
extreme  point  to  which  leniency  is  consistent  with  slavery,  ap- 
pears to  result  from  their  considering  emancipation  an  open 
question.  That  we  did  permit  the  discussion,  appears,  on  Mrs. 
Stowe's  showing,  from  the  fact  that  the  Methodist  denomination, 
in  1784,  and  the  Presbyterian  in  1818,  adopted  views  in  their 
formularies  which  were  the  quintessence  of  abolition ;  and  it  not 
only  did  not  cause  separation,  out  seems  to  have  caused  no  remon- 
strance from  the  Southern  branches  of  those  religious  bodies. 
The  ordinance  of  1787,  whose  adoption  essentially  in  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  nearly  dissolved  the  Union,  passed  without  distur- 
bance. At  one  time,  {vide  Key,)  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Maryland,  came  very  near  abolishing  slavery,  doubt- 
less the  perpetual  irritation  engendered  by  abolitionists,  in  en- 
ticing fugitive  slaves  from  these  border  States,  helped  somewhat 
to  incline  them  to  the  decision  of  the  danger  of  emancipation. 
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Mrs.  Stowe  gives  an  anecdote  of  the  Columbian  Orator  and 
Fred.  Douglas.  The  fact  that  a  school-book  was  once  tolerated,  , 
containing  a  dialogue  between  master  and  slave,  on  emancipa- 
tion, whicti  is  made  to  terminate  in  the  slave's  convincing  his 
master,  and  obtaining  freedom  from  him,  proves  that  we  have 
tolerated  discussion.  The  book  was  in  truth  almost  the  only 
book  of  speeches  for  school-boys,  used  at  the  South  for  a  long 
period,  and  the  writer  well  remembers,  when  a  child,  finding 
among  old  books  in  a  closet,  a  copy  of  this  very  Columbian 
Orator,  which  bore  do^-eared  traces  of  a  whole  generation  of 
uncles,  who  had  successively  conned  it.  The  books  now  used, 
by  the  descendants  of  those  who  studied  the  Columbian  Orator, 
snow  plainly  that  a  great  change  has  come  over  public  opinion. 
They  contain  speeches  against  abolition.  The  writer  has  fre- 
quently heard  persons  in  Georgia,  not  over  fifty  years  of  age, 
say  they  rememoered  when  at  school-boy  examinations,  speeches 
against  slavery  were  not  uncommon,  and  it  was  a  frequent  sub-^ 
ject  of  discussion  in  school-boy  debating  societies.  The  same 
persons  recollect  frequently  to  have  heard  people  wish  there 
never  had  been  a  slave  in  the  country ;  and  also  relate,  that 
some  popular  clergymen  of  the  day  never  concealed  the  scru- 

Eles  which  prevented  their  owning  slaves.  A  friend  who  lives 
1  one  of  the  largest  slaveholding  counties  in  Georgia,  procured 
for  the  writer  the  foUpwing  lines,  which  many  years  ago  were 
long  given  as  a  standing  Fourth  of  July  toast,  by  a  slaveholder, 
owning  more  than  a  hundred  slaves : 

He^th  to  the  Bick,  honor  to  the  brave, 
|5g   SttccesB  to  the  lover,  freedom  to  the  slave. 

Sufficient  proof,  we  think,  has  been  given  that  we  have  per- 
mitted the  discussion.  Let  us  now  consider  the  influence  our 
Northern  brethren  have  had  on  the  discussion.  In  Garland's 
Life  of  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  vol.2,  page  183,  Randolph, 
who  all  his  life  was  in  favor  of  emancipation,  and  did  finally 
emancipate  his  own  slaves,  says,  "  These  Yankees  have  almost 
reconciled  me  to  slavery.  They  have  produced  a  revulsion 
even  on  my  mind ;  what  then  must  be  the  effect  on  those  who 
had  no  scruples  on  the  subject?  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  cause 
of  humanity  to  these  unfortunates  has  been. put  back  a  century, 
certainly  a  generation,  by  the  unprinciplea  conduct  of  ambi- 
tious men."  That  the  spirit  of  abolitionism  at  the  North  has 
grown  with  the  growth  of  our  country,  is  notorious.  The  first 
spirit  of  intermeddling  politically  with  our  institutions  began  in 
the  time  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  in  1819,  '20,  and  '21.  It 
mingled  with  the  tariff  question  in  1830,  '31,  and  '82,  making 
every  one  fear  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  until  at  the  time  of 
the  admission  of  Texas  and  California  into  the  United  States, 
we  see  a  great  increase  of  its  violence. 
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Mrs.  Stowe  gives  us  a  history  of  the  different  actions  of  the 
,  Presbyterian  denomination,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  from 
which  we  can  gather  indications  of  the  relative  increase  of  aboli- 
tion and  pro-slavery  sentiments.  In  1818,  according  to  Mrs. 
Stowe,  (Key,  p.  218,)  the  Assembly  states  that  the  most  virtuous 
portion  of  the  community,  in  slave  States,  abhor  slavery,  and 
wish  its  extermination.  In  1836  the  General  Assembly  reftised  to 
act  upon  the  subject  at  all,  (Kev,  pp.  209-210.)  hi  1838,  the 
separation  into  Old  School  and  New  bchool  took  place,  the  Old 
School  being  chiefly  pro-slaveiy,  while  the  New  School  contain- 
ed but  three  slaveholding  presbyteries.  The  Old  School  affirm- 
ed, in  1846,  that  the  General  Assembly  had  been  organized  upon 
the  conceded  principle,  that  slavery  was  no  bar  to  Christian 
communion,  (K!ey,  p.  211).  The  New  School,  composed  chiefly 
of  anti-slavery  men,  in  1839,  referred  the  subject  of  slavery  to 
lower  judicatories,  and  in  1846  re-affirmed  the  decision,  though 
the  Assembly  "  states  with  regret,  slavery  is  still  countenanced 
and  continued  by  many  members  of  our  churches,"  (Key,  p. 
213).  Mrs.  Stowe  says,  (Key,  p.  213),  "  when  a  boat  is  imper- 
ceptibly going  down  stream  on  a  gentle,  but  strong  current,  we 
can  see  its  passage  only  by  comparing  objects  with  each  other 
on  the  shore."  She  adds,  "  the  testimony  of  1818  has  the  frank, 
outspoken  air  of  an  unanimous  document,  where  there  was  but 
one  opinion ; — ^that  of  1846  has  the  guarded  air  of  a  compro- 
mise, ground  out  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of 
two  contending  factions:  it  is  winnowed,  guarded,  cautious, 
careful,"  (Kev,  p.  213).  In  1846,  the  New  School  Assembly 
showed  it  did  not  consider  pro-slavery  doctrines  heresy,  by  in- 
viting the  Old  School  Assembly  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper 
with  them,  (Key,  p.  215).  In  1850,  (Key,  p.  215),  they  avow 
themselves  ready  to  meet  any  overtures  of  re-union  to  oe  made 
to  them  by  the  Old  School  body.  This  was  about  the  time  of 
the  abolition  agitation,  when  California  was  admitted,  and  the 
next  time  the  General  Assembly  met,  they  decided  not  to  take 
any  action  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  strong  ground  taken 
by  the  Methodist  Conference  at  the  beginning,  m  1784,  has  al- 
ready been  noticed.  In  1840  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  denomination  passed  the  following  resolution : — "  That 
it  is  inexpedient  and  unjustifiable,  for  any  preacher  to  admit 
colored  persons  to  give  testimony  against  white  persons,  in  any 
of  the  States  where  they  are  denied  that  privilege  by  law,"  (Key, 
p.  196).  Mrs.  Stowe  thus  comments  upon  all  tnese  facts — "The 
nistory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  history  of  our 
United  States,  have  strong  points  of  similarity.  In  both,  at  the 
outset,  the  strong  influence  was  anti-slavery,  even  among  slave- 
holders. In  both,  there  was  no  diflTerence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  abolishing  slavery  ultimately — ^both  made  a  oon^ 
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cession,  the  smallest  which  could  possibly  be  imagined — ^both 
made  toe  concession,  in  all  good  faith,  contemplating  the  speedj 
removal  and  extinction  of  the  evil,  and  the  nistorv  of  both  is 
alike.  The  little  point  of  concession  spread  and  abolished  and 
acquired  from  year  to  year,  until  the  United  States  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  stand  just  where  they  do.  Worse  has  been 
the  history  of  the  Methodist  Church ;  and  the  history  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  shows  the  same  principle."  On  page  217,  she  ados, 
"  the  slave  power  has  the  victory ^  All  this  time  the  history  of  the 
country  shows  that  abolition  sentiments  have  been  increasing, 
and  abolitionists  have  exerted  themselves  more  and  more. 
Every  succeeding  contest,  in  our  political  history,  shows  their 
increasing  agitation,  and  the  invariable  result  has  been  the  victory 
of  pro-slavery  pnncwles,  Mrs.  Stowe  thinks  it  is  because  they 
have  not  taken  sumciently  stringent  measures ;  but  does  not  her 
own  history  of  the  subject  show  that  when  they  have  least 
agitated  the  subject  they  have  met  with  most  success  ?  More 
stringent  measures  might  have  wrecked  the  Union,  wrecked 
the  unity  of  the  religious  bodies,  wrecked  peace  and  eovern- 
ment ;  but  certainly  no  sensible  observer  of  the  past  cbiud  ever 
draw  from  it  the  conclusion  that  greater  agitation  would  have 
ever  made  more  probable  peaceful  emancipation.  We  can  trace 
the  triumph  of  pro-slavery  sentiments,  step  by  step,  with  the 
increase  of  abolition  agitation  at  the  North.  One  might  sup- 
pose abolitionists  could  have  learned  something  from  the  history 
of  the  past ;  and  does  it  not  prove  that  they  have  invariably 
lost  by  the  discussion  of  the  subject?  Has  not  their  course 
been  utterly  suicidal  ?  On  page  219,  Mrs.  Stowe  sums  up  the 
results  of  their  efforts  by  saymg,  **  We  are  losing  the  battle, 
we  are  wrecking  the  ship.^'  Surely,  then,  the  system  they  have 
pursued  is  not  calculated  to  attain  that  end.  If  they  really  de- 
sire what  they  call  peaceful  abolition,  surely  they  can  see  that 
whereas  before  the  subject  was  discovered  by  them,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  intelligent  Southerners  thought  slavery  wrong ;  since 
it  has  been  discussed,  their  minds  seem  settled  entirely  m  favor 
of  it.  If  we  Southerners  desired  nothing  but  the  death  of  aboli- 
tion, one  would  suppose  we  could  desire  nothing  more  than  the 
discussion  of  the  thing  by  abolitionists,  for  eveiy  word  they 
have  uttered  has  been  but  its  death-warrant.  What  we  rue, 
however,  is,  that  by  their  discussion  they  rouse  a  feeling  which 
gives  impunity  to  such  men  as  Souther. 

There  are  but  two  experiments  we  Southerners  can  try — one 
is  that  of  direct  emancipation.  That  is  an  experiment  which 
wise  men,  besides  Southerners,  considered  fraugnt  with  danger, 
(and  here  we  would  notice  the  very  judicious  tone  of  some  of 
the  English  press,  to  which  we  imagine  Jamaica  helped  them.) 
If  this  expenment  were  once  made,  we  never  could  retrace  our 
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step,  and  would  incur  tlie  danger  so  feelingly  recorded  by  Mrs. 
Stowe — 

Of  setting  all  the  world  on  fire, 
To  barn  just  so  high,  and  no  higher. 

The  other  experiment  is  that  of  endeavoring  to  correct  the 
abuses  of  the  system,  to  Christianize  and  humanisse  it.  This 
experiment  cannot  harm  any  one ;  there  is  no  danger  of  taking 
steps  not  to  be  retraced.  To  this,  every  liberal,  intelligent,  hu- 
mane Southerner  would  give  Ins  support,  if  the  abc3itionists 
would  cease  the  efforts  which  so  stir  up  the  masses,  as  to  tie  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  act  in  this  way.  True,  Mrs.  Stowe 
says,  that  any  amelioration  of  American  slavery  is  inconsistent 
with  the  existence  of  slavery  at  all ;  but  this  she  practically 
contradicts,  by  attempting  to  prove  that  American  slavery  is  the 
most  severe  system  of  slavery  that  ever  existed,  and  conse- 
quently, that  much  greater  lemency  is  consistent  with  a  state  of 
slavery.  Besides,  we  do  not  agree  with  Mrs.  Stowe  in  her  notion, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  humane  to  the  slave  and  still  keep  him 
a  slave. 

The  question  is,  which  plan  should  the  experience  of  those 
who  desire  peaceful  abolition,  lead  them  to  advocate  ?  Expe- 
rience certainly  has  proved  that  their  advocacy  of  emancipation 
has  killed  the  measure ;  so,  if  they  are  honest  in  desiring  it,  they 
certainly  should  adopt  some  other  plan. 

The  other  plan  is  one  by  which,  according  to  Mrs.  Stowe's 
notion,  slavery  was  destroyed  by  the  early  Church.  According 
to  Mrs.  Stowe's  views  (which  we  shall  controvert  further  on), 
St.  Paul  took  this  very  plan  of  refining  and  humanizing  the 
system  in  order  to  destroy  it.  "What  if  we  would  adopt  this 
plan,  because  not  having  the  superior  foresight  of  the  deep-see- 
mg  Mrs.  Stowe,  we  do  not  think  an  attempt  to  be  lenient  would 
destroy  the  system.  So  that  her  end  is  gained,  does  it  matter  to 
her  that  it  be  gained  by  such  means  f  Suppose  we  do  not 
take  the  view  she  does  of  St  Paul's  plan,  in  her  greater  wisdom, 
she  would  probably  say,  we  would  only  be  willing  to  go  to  a 
certain  point  in  our  leniency.  Assuredly  it  is  better  to  gain 
something  by  this  plan  towards  the  furtherance  of  her  object, 
than  to  lose  everything  by  pursuing  another  course. 

When  we  can  prove  from  the  writings  of  abolitionists  them- 
selves the  admission  that  the  agitation  of  the  subject  by  them- 
selves has  but  rendered  far  more  improbable  of  attainment 
that  very  end  they  profess  to  have  m  view,  viz.,  peaceful 
emancipation,  can  we  be  blamed  for  thinking  they  do  not 
desire  a  peaceful  termination  to  slavery,  that  a  fierce  hatred  to 
us  outweighs  their  love  for  the  slave,  and  that  they  would  rather 
deluge  this  land  in  blood  than  not?  We  acquit  Mrs;  Stowe  of 
this.    Woman-like,  she  is  evidently  so  wrought  up  by  the  tale 
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of  wrongs,  that  she  does  not  see  the  real  tendency  of  her  efforts; 
She  reminds  us  of  poor  Madame  Boland,  whose  fate  should 
certainly  teach  her  sex  the  danger  of  their  attempting  politi- 
cal reformations.  She  felt  deeply  the  wrongs  of  others,  and 
like  a  woman,  guided  blindly  by  her  feelings,  she  sought  the 
removal  of  evils,  without  reflecting  that  she  but  led  the  way  to 
still  greater  ones.  She  contributed  to  inflame  inflammable  men 
to  pull  down  existing  institutions,  and  dreamed  the  evil  would 
stop  there,  and  France  become  a  free  country.  The  result  is, 
ihat  after  innocent  blood  has  been  made  to  flow  like  water, 
France  has  settled  back  to  a  despotism. 

That  a  peaceful  termination  can  in  a  day  be  put  to  American 
slavery,  which  has  been  so  many  long  years  growing  up,  seems 
by  no  means  probable.  There  is  no  account  of  any  sudden  eman- 
cipation of  any  race  from  slavery  taking  place  peacefully  and 
healthfully,  in  the  history  of  the  world.  No  great  revolution 
of  any  kmd*  ever  took  place  healthfully  and  suddenly.  The 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  other 
rights  which  go  to  make  up  the  sum  of  that  liberty  which  the 
English  and  ourselves  alone,  of  all  nations  of  the  earth,  enjoy, 
along  with  good  government,  are  not  the  result  of  sudden 
changes,  but  of  causes  at  work  through  so  long  a  period  of 
years,  that  their  growth  in  the  British  Constitution,  whence  we 
derived  them,  can  with  difficulty  be  traced.  Other  nations,  who 
have  tried  to  effect  by  sudden  revolutions  what  we  enjoy,  as 
the  benefit  of  such  long  struggles,  have  first  destroyed  govern- 
ment altogether,  and  finallv  riveted  the  chains  of  despotism. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  we  were  wrong  in  fancying  be- 
cause we  could  be  free  that  the  whole  world  was  fit  for  it.  The 
millennium  has  not  come  yet,  and  men  are  not  yet  perfect,  and 
some  of  the  old  feudal  methods  of  putting  the  weak  under  the 
protection  of  the  strong  are  necessary,  which,  however  they 
may  appear  to  extravagant  notions  of  freedom  like  putting  the 
weak  in  the  power  of  the  strong,  are  yet  in  reality  a  protection, 
and  such  is  American  slavery. 

Melancholy,  indeed,  must  be  the  reflections  of  every  lover  of 
the  South  on  the  position  things  have  assumed.  There  seems 
no  probability  that  these  fanatics  will  ever  permit  us  to  be  suf- 
ficiently quiet  to  give  more  full  evidence  than  we  have  already 
done,  of  our  wish  to  be  friends  to  the  negro,  though  necessity 
compels  us  to  be  his  master,  until  some  of  the  changes  and 
chances  which  usually  have  brought  about  such  things  shall 
bring  a  termination  to  the  necessity  of  slavery,  if  indeed  Pro- 
vidence designs  it  ever  shall  be  terminated.  But  when  posterity 
shall  be  told  of  such  cases  as  Souther's,  and  shall  asK  where 
were  the  enlightened,  the  liberal,  the  humane,  when  law  was 
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rendered  so  ineffectual  for  the  protection  of  the  weak ;  we  would 
put  it  upon  protest  for  all  time,  that  external  agitators  had  so 
interfered  with  our  institutions  as  no  people  ever  were  inter- 
fered with  before ;  that  this  class  of  Southerners  had,  in  thia 
case,  no  influence  over  the  dmsscs  they  should  have  directed. 
And  if  the  future  historian  of  this  country  represent  them  ad 
consenting  to  murders  abhorrent  to  their  very  souls,  there  is 
another  court^  where  the  false  decisions  of  history  shall  be  re« 
versed. 

In  the  mean  time,  one  word  as  to  the  lesson  to  be  learned  by 
Southerners  from  Mrs.  Stowe's  books.  Abolition  is  dead,  stone 
dead  at  the  South,  drowned  in  the  sea;  and  when  its  friends 
seek  to  drag  up  its  lifeless  body,  the  only  success  they  ever 
meet  with  is,  when  thev  seize  a  limb  of  that  humanity  which 
tiiey  have  tried  to  tie  hand  and  foot  to  it  to  float  its  heavy  re- 
mains. Surely,  surely,  we  should  try  to  show  the  world  that 
humanity  and  abolition  arc  not  the  ^amese  twins,  never  seen 
apart,  but  are  only  joined  by  the  efforts  of  those  who  would 
support  the  bad  name  of  the  one,  by  the  good  name  of  the 
Other.  Every  word  Mrs.  Stowe  savs  against  us  is  utterly  and 
ridiculously  confritable,  until  she  finds  m  our  ranks  such  men 
as  Souther,  and  it  is  onlj  by  the  aid  of  such  she  ever  obtains 
a  hearing.  Is  it  not  evident  that  such  men  are  the  worst  ene- 
mies of  our  institutions ;  and  does  not  Mrs.  Stowe  admit  that 
the  humane  slaveholder  is  the  great  upholder  of  the  institution? 
And  though  imited  effort  seems  impossible,  from  the  agitation 
these  fanatics  have  created,  let  every  one  take  to  heart,  that, 
individually,  by  cultivating  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  we  may 
occasionally  help  to  wash  such  stains  from  the  escutcheons  of 
our  country.  While  it  is  wrong  to  lose  influence  which  may 
be  used  for  good,  by  telling  even  truth  at  an  inexpedient  mo- 
ment, still,  there  are  times  when  the  strong  sense  oi  justice  and 
humanity  of  the  masses  will  prevail,  and  bear  it;  and  at  least, 
let  no  consideration  throw  our  influence  on  the  wrong  side. 
Individuals  may  often  prevent  inhumanities,  which  would  be  • 
a  great  argument  for  our*  enemies,  and  they  can  always  set  their 
moea  against  any  useless  vexing  of  this  sore  subject  oy  interest- 
ed politicians. 

To  any  reflecting  and  unprejudiced  person,  especially  at  the 
South,  the  difficulties  in  this  problem  of  negro  slavery  are  so 
great,  so  insuperable,  that  it  is  hard  to  realize.  Mrs.  Stowe  in- 
tends to  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  and  boldly  say  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty at  aU  in  emancipation ;  and  so  one  reads  on  and  on,  through 
page  after  page  of  caustic  declamation,  with  curiosity  heightened 
to  know  wnat  plan  she  will  propose,  how  solve  the  riddle  which 
has  puzzled  so  many  wise  neads,  and  when  she  comes  to  the 
last  chapter,  and  we  find  no  plan,  no  hint  of  a  plan  except  in^ 
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mediate,  unconditional  emancipation,  then  flaslies*on  the  mind 
that  grand  sophistry  in  which  the  book  is  built,  that  nothing 
prevents  the  slave  from  being  a  valuable  free  citizen  but  South- 
ern cupidity.  Into  such  flimsy  materials  dissolves  this  masked 
battery,  from  behind  which  so  many  shots  have  been  fired.  To 
her  penetrating  acumen,  it  boots  not  that  history  lends  no  light 
in  this  case,  tnat  wide  and  almost  insuperable  differences  of 
race,  and  the  influence  of  external  agitators  which  no  slave- 
holders but  ourselves  ever  had  to  contend  with,  have  invested 
American  slavery  in  a  mist  which  we  have  vainly  endeavored 
to  penetrate.  To  Mrs.  Stowe  it  is  as  plain  as  that  two  and  two 
make  four.  When  the  sex  get  the  "  r^Ato"  for  which  Northern 
women  are  battling,  we  hope  Mrs.  Stowe  will  be  made  secretary 
of  state,  for  such  political  talents  should  not  be  lost. 

The  most  natural  termination  which  seems  to  present  itself  to 
our  mind  (if  slavery  is  to  be  finally  extinguished,  which  we  do 
not  say)  in  the  problem  of  American  alavcry  is,  that  in  time  the 
tendency  southward,  and  already  observable  in  the  American 
negro,  may  collect  the  race  on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
and  then,  as  population  increases,  and  the  slaves  become  not 
only  useless,  but  a  burden  to  us,  we  will  get  rid  of  this  surplus 
population  by  transporting  them  across  the  Gulf  to  South 
America,  and  over  the  line  to  Mexico,  where,  in  a  population 
which  seems  to  amalgamate  readily  with  them,  they  may  be 
free.  This  seems  the  natural  termination,  but  these  insane 
clamors  at  the  North  may  bring  about  another  and  speedier 
fistte  for  the  race ;  and  anv  one  who  observes  the  influence  they 
have  had  on  the  past  in  destroying  the  measure  of  emancipation 
which  they  profess  to  advocate,  will  not  be  surprised  that  in 
the  fixture  it  is  decidedly  against  it.  Should  these  agitators  prove 
that  slave  property  is  insecure  in  a  republic,  and  threaten  vio- 
lently to  deprive  us  of  it  before  it  shall  have  served  its  day  and 
generation,  and  become  useless,  it  is  not  improbable  slaveholders 
may  attempt  to  avert  the  evils  of  forcible  aoolition,  by  obtaining 
grants  of  that  fertile  land  on  the  Amazon,  so  peculiarly  adapted 
K)r  our  purposes,  and  removing  thei^  slaves  thither,  where, 
und,er  a  monarchical  government,  that  of  Brazil,  their  rights 
may  be  respected,  they  may  perpetuate  the  institution,  or  at  least 
remove  all  prospect  of  the  extinction  of  slavery  to  a  very  re- 
mote period. 

We  have  already  extended  our  review  so  far,  that  we  have 
space  for  but  a  very  cursory  examination  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  view  of 
the  Scripture  argument.  Elere  Mrs.  Stowe  again  attempts  to  push 
us  off  tne  vantage-ground  we  occupy,  by  requiring  us  to  pro- 
duce arguments  wr  slavery  in  the  abstract,  before  we  can  make 
out  our  case  satisfactorily.    What  is  necessary  for  us  to  prove, 
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is  only  tbat  it  may  be  permitted  to  us  in  a  case  when  to  dis- 
pense with  it  womd  produce  incomparably  greater  evils. 

Her  arguments  on  the  Old  Testament  view  are  four-fold. 
First,  that  in  Hebrew  slavery,  the  difference  between  the  rank 
of  master  and  servant  was  so  great,  that  it  could  hardly  be  call- 
ed slavery.  To  which  we  reply,  that  in  that  day  servants  be- 
longed to  the  same  rank  with  their  masters,  and  moreover,  the 
distmction  between  all  ranks  was  very  indefinite.  If  Mrs.  Stowe 
can  quote,  to  prove  master  and  servant  in  some  respects  almost 
on  a  level,  that  Samuel  brought  Saul  and  his  servant  into  the 
parlor  and  made  them  sit  down  in  the  seat  of  honor ^  we  also  read 
that  (so  different  were  ranks  from  what  they  are  now-a-days) 
Saul,  after  he  was  acknowledged  king,  when  messengers  came 
to  tell  him  of  the  incursion  of  the  Ammonites,  came  up  after  the 
herd  out  of  the  field.  Secondly,  she  says,  to  prove  Hebrew  slavery 
could,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  hardly  be  called  slavery,  "  Suj)-^ 
pose  we  apply  the  system  of  Hebrew  slavery,  with  all  its  limi- 
tations," to  our  negroes,  and  it  is  evident  we  might  as  well  free 
them.  To  which  we  reply,  that  if  we  were  to  apply  the  system 
of  Hebrew  government  altogether  to  the  American  people,  it 
is  evident  it  would  be  no  government  at  all,  and  yet  it  was  one 
at  that  day.  Thirdly,  she  says  from  the  limitations  to  it  given, 
the  system  of  Hebrew  slavery  appears  to  have  been  a  system 
of  gradual  emancipation.  To  which  we  reply,  the  books  of 
the  Bible,  in  which  we  find  most  of  the  regulations  of  Hebrew 
slavery,  (especially  that  of  Leviticus),  were  written  before  the 
entry  of  the  Jews  into  the  promised  land,  and  before  slavery 
was  established,  and  that  a  system  should  be  devised,  for  the 
"gradual  limiting,  restraining,  and  extinguishing  slavery," 
which  might  have  been  so  much  more  easily  doqe  by  simple 
prohibition,  does  apijear  very  absurd,  especially  that  this  system 
for  "gradually  limiting,  restraining,  and  extinguishing"  slavery, 
shoula  contain  an  exfjress  permission  not  to  Tceep^  out  to  buy 
slaves.  .The  construction  she  puts  on  the  military  laws  to 
make  a  parallel  case,  is  utterly  forced,  and  warranted  by  no 
commentary  we  have  examined.  Fourthly^  she  says,  if  our  evi- 
dence be  admitted,  it  proves  too  much,  as  the  same  evidence 
could  be  used  for  the  permission  of  polygamy,  blood,  revenge, 
&c.  *To  which  we  reply,  full  evidence  for  their  prohibition  un- 
der the  Gospel  can'  be  produced,  while  there  is  evidence  that  a 
very  distinguished  member  of  the  Church  was  not  only  permit- 
ted to  become  such,  and  retain  slaves,  but  when  one  ran  away, 
an  apostle  sent  him  back.  We  feel  as  indignant  as  Mrs.  Stowe 
is,  that  this  letter,  which  should  lighten  the  burden  of  the  Chris- 
tian slave,  by  leading  his  master  to  regard  him  as  a  brothp, 
should  be  made  a  warrant  for  cruelties,  but  it  certainly  contains 
no  evidence  against  slavery,  per  se.    Mrs.  Stowe  takes  a  grelt 
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.  deal  of  trouble  to  prove  that  St.  Paul  was  an  abolitionist,  but 
after  all  her  efforts,  if  she  succeeds  in  making  him  one  at  all, 
at  the  most,  one  of  so  pale  and  doubtful  a  hue,  that  we  are  con- 
vinced, were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  having  such  authority  on  her 
side,  she  would  have  given  him  up  altogether. 

Now,  for  our  part,  commend  us  to  tne  consistency  of  those 
gentlemen  of  the  infidel  stamp,  recorded  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  who, 
rather  than  fraternize  with  such  a  miserable  old  time-server  as 
Mrs.  Stowe  represents  St.  Paul  to  be,  prefer  to  cut  the  Gordiaai 
knot,  and  deny  his  authority  altogether.  Who  doubts  Mrs. 
Stowe  would  deny  the  honorcwle  name  of  abolitionist  altogether 
to  any  clergyman  at  the  present  day  who  sends  runaway  slaves 
back  to  their  masters,  and  never  says  one  word  about  the  sin  of 
retaining  them  in  slavery  ?  K  the  Eev.  Mr.  Smylie,  or  those 
successors  of  the  apostles,  the  Bishops  of  Virginia  and  Texas, 
had  done  such  a  thing,  it  would  certainly  be  quite  in  keeping 

^ith  their  character,  even  if  they  did  remind  the  master  that  his 
slave  had  repented  of  his  sins  and  become  his  Christian  brother. 
Certainly,  we  who  live  in  the  Southern  States  should  know 

.  something  about  pro-slavery  clergjrmen,  and  may  be  entitled  to 
say  that  we  think  the  Epistle  to  rnilemon  just  such  a  one  as  we 
could  expect  from  one  of  them.  Mrs.  Stowe  misrepresents  this 
useful  and  laborious  body  of  clergymen  as  preaching  to  the 
slaves  about  their  duty  to  their  masters^  but  quite  neglecting  to 
preach  up  duties  to  slaves  among  their  masters,  because  in  a 
volume  or  sermons  preached  to  negroes,  Bishop  Meade  did  not 
address  injunctions  to  masters.  The  probability  is,  the  congre- 
gations to  which  they  were  preached  were  composed  almost 
wholly  of  negroes.  Tne  writer  has  occasion  to  know  something 
of  this  woeful  class  of  men,  having  been  a  member  of  a  church 
where  there'  were  about  a  hundred  colored  communicants  to 
eighteen  whites.  The  clergyman  who  had  the  cure  of  those 
souls  did  not  address  masters  in  his  sermons,  partly  because 
the  masters  who  attended  his  ministrations  were  already  alive 
to  their  duties,  as  might  be  shown  by  their  employing  a  clergy- 
man almost  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  negroes,  and  partly  ^r 
the  same  reason,  that  if  he  had  wanted  to  address  parents  on 
neglected  duties  to  children,  he  would  probably  have  taken  an 
opportunity  when  the  children  were  not  present.  He  did,  how- 
ever, by  private  exhortation,  everything  in  his  power  to  awaken 
every  master  in  his  neighborhood  who  was  not  alive  to  his  duty 
to  his  slaves.  We  wonder  if  Mrs.  Stowe  would  not  be  utterly 
astonished  to  see  an  epistle  to  Philemon  coming  from  the  Bev. 
Theodore  Parker,  the  Kev.  Le  Roy  Sunderland,  or  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes.  Mrs.  Stowe  gives  us  what  she  supposes  was  St.  Paul's 
method  of  abolition,  and  that  pursued  by  the  early  churchy  viz., 
ransom,  and  then  contradicts  the  assertion  of  her  belief  in  its 
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Buccess,  by  pursuing  an  entirely  different  plan.  The  fact  that 
Buch  was  the  method  pursued  by  the  early  church,  in  a  sl;ivery 
which  had  none  of  the  difficulties  of  our  slavery,  because  its 
subjects,  so  far  from  being  negroes,  seem  to  have  oeen  quite  the 

3uals  of  their  masters,  is  very  significant,  especially  when,  in 
dition  to  this,  Mrs.  Stowe  records  that  a  certain  council  of  the 
early  church  positively  forbids  enticing  slaves  from  their  mas- 
ters. How  often  shall  it  be  reiterated  that  we  can  argue  for 
emancipation,  from  no  other  case  of  slavery  the  world  has  seen 
to  ours,  because  they  are  dissimilar?  If  the  best  of  arguments 
could  be  constructed,  it  could  not  apply  to  our  case  at  all,  and 
then  the  argument  i^e  does  construct  is  utterly  weak  and  base- 
less. We  Southerners  would  be  willing  for  every  New-Eng- 
lander  in  New-England  to  be  just  such  abolitionists  as  St.  Paul 
was,  and  when  they  are  we  shall  be  delighted  to  see  them  at  the 
South,  and  we  shall  give  them  a  different  exemplification  of 
Southern  hospitality  from  the  one  Mr.  Hoar  had.  We  will  even 
be  as  willing  for  Mr.  Barnes  or  Mr.  Sunderland  to  preach  on  our 
plantations  as  for  Bishops  Meade  or  Freeman  to  do  so.  Let  any 
one  who  has  perused  Mrs.  Stowe's  Kejr,  picture  to  themselves 
what  sort  of  a  letter  she  would  have  written  in  St.  Paul's  place, 
and  then  read  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  and  he  will  find  it  rather 
dfficult  to  convince  himself  that  Mrs.  Stowe  and  St.  Paul  stand 
on  the  same  platform. 

Mrs.  Stowe  ends  her  book  by  what  she  deems  quite  a  clincher 
^-the  application  of  the  golden  rule.  Now  it  seems  to  us  that 
not  only  Mrs.  Stowe,  but  many  other  persons,  have  never  con- 
sidered precisely  what  the  golden  rule  means. 

To  illustrate.  Since  J.  J.  Astor  would  prqbably  have  wished, 
if  our  situations  had  been  reversed,  that  I  would  leave  him  half 
my  fortune,  does  it  follow,  on  application  of  the  golden  rule, 
that  he  was  bound  to  give  me  half  his?  Manifestly,  no.  The 
application  which  Mrs.  Stowe  makes  of  it,  and  the  signification 
she  accepts,  make  it  equally  binding  on  her  to  ransom  slaves  as 
on  us  to  free  them ;  equally  binding  on  slaves  not  to  run  away ; 
binding,  in  fact,  on  every  body  to  commit  any  suicidal  act  the  self- 
love  of  his  neighbor  prompts  him  to  wish.  So  long  as  Airs.  Stowe 
accepts  this  definition,  we  must  hold  her  inconsistent  in  spending 
her  money,  going  to  Europe,  &c.,  very  inconsistent  in  writing 
books  to  encourage  abolition,  when,  if  she  were  a  slaveholder, 
it  is  the  very  last  thine  she  would  wish  any  body  to  do.  She 
should  do  as  she  would  wish  to  be  done  by  me,  were  she  in 
my  place.  We  accept  no  such  interpretation,  and  as  we  know 
not  where  to  look  for  a  precise  definition,  we  think  we  shall  not 
be  far  wrong  in  adopting  the  following.  In  estimating  the  aid 
the  Bible  binds  me  to  bestow  on  my  brother,  I  am  not  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  my  own  selfish  feelings,  but  rather  by  what  I  should 
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hovoe  a  right  according  to  Ohristtan  fellowship  to  expect  were  I  in 
his  place.  Mrs.  Stx)we  would  probably  say  the  slave  has  a  right 
to  exbect  freedom.  This  is  arguing  in  a  circle.  It  is  saying  the 
slave  nas  a  right  to  expect  it  because  the  golden  rule  commands 
it,  and  the  golden  rule  commands  it  because  the  slave  has  a  right 
to  expect  it  The  right  is  the  verv  point  in  dispute  between  us, 
and  we  cannot  permit  her  so  to  take  it  for  granted.  She  repeats 
this  sort  of  arguing  in  a  circle  on  nearly  every  page  of  her  book. 
Buving  and  selling  slaves  is  wrong,  because  emancipation  is  safe; 
and  emancipation  is  safe,  because  buying  and  selling  slaves  is 
wrong,  &c.  As  for  the  freedom  of  the  negro,  we  do  not  conceive 
the  golden  rule  gives  him  any  right  to  expect  it  at  the  expense 
of  involving  blacks  and  whites  in  common  ruin.  One  word  here 
as  to  the  ladies  of  England,  who  seem  so  carried  away  by  an  op- 
portunity for  exercising  that  charming  philanthropy  which  in- 
volves no  cost  and  sacrifice  on  their  part  When  tney  manifest 
a  desire  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  our  common  ancestors,  by  con- 
tributing liberally  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  way  Mrs. 
Stowe  tells  us  the  early  church  advanced  that  object,  we  may  listen 
with  some  patience  to  their  meddling  advice  about  our  affairs. 

As  to  the  artistic  merit  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  we  hold  Mrs. 
Stowe's  power  to  lie  chiefly  in  the  delineation  of  character.  The 
book  excites  our  feelings,  but  in  estimating  Mrs.  Stowe's  power 
by  that,  we  should  remember  that  there  are  certain  scenes  and 
incidents  in  themselves  so  essentially  tragic,  that  any  description 
of  them,  even  by  an  inferior  pen,  can  powerfully  arouse  the 
reader.  For  example,  the  pathos  in  the  story  of  rocahontas  is 
in  the  thing  itself,  and  it  could  hardly  be  told  so  as  to  destroy 
its  powers ;  while  the  pathos  in  Irving's  beautiful  story  of  "  The 
Wife"  is  more  in  his  manner  of  telling  it  As  Mrs.  Stowe's  in- 
cidents are  not  inventions,  according  to  her  own  account,  she  is 
only  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  improved  th^m  by  the  way 
in  which  she  has  wrought  them  up. 
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[We  are  permitted  to  peruse  and  publish  another  of  the  letters  from  a  ladj 
abroad  to  her  friends  at  home.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  we  published  one 
or  two  of  these  letters  last  year,  over  the  signature  of  '*  Gertrude."] 

Florbnob. 

You  wonder,  M ,  that  I  write  you  so  little  of  the  churches 

here.  Italy  is  indeed,  as  you  say,  very  full  of  them,  and  many 
of  them  are  very  beautiful ;  but  because  I  have  failed  to  men- 
tion, you  must  not  think  me  unmindful  or  forgetful  of  these 
beauties.  I  wrote  you  of  the  holy  awe  that  subdued  my  very 
8oul|  in  the  sublime  solitude  of  St  Peter's,  and  still  stranger 
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shadows  have  fallen  upon  my  spirit  in  some  of  these  old  Gothic 
cathedrals.  In  their  wealth  of  grotesque  carving  and  floral 
tracery,  I  have  read,  or  rather  dreamed  out  many  a  curious  les- 
son. I  have  knelt  on  the  marble  pavements,  when  the  bril- 
liant glow  of  the  early  morning  reddened  the  eastern  skies,  and 
streamed  in  through  the  chancel  windows,  falling  softly  and 
reverently  upon  the  bowed  heads  of  the  worshipping  peasants. 
Their  lowly  nomage  was  to  the  material  presence  of  Him  whose 
mighty  hand  had  "spread  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain,"  and 
painted  them  thus  gorgeously,  to  conceal  His  own  abode.  I 
bowed  not  with  .them  then,  yet  my  lowlier  homage,  perhaps, 
went  up  silently  to  that  Holy  One. 

•  «  For  as  I  saw  God's  shadow  there, 
Mj  spirit  poared  itself  in  prayer.*' 

Again,  when  those  worshipping  few  had  all  departed,  the 
sultry  noon-tide  has  found  me  there.  The  dim  light  and  sacred 
quiet  cooled  my  fevered  brain,  and  chastened  my  wavward 
fancies.  And  when  the  evening's  mellow  blush  tingea  with 
radiant  hues  the  stained  glass  of  the  windows,  bringing  out 
their  fairy  flowers  and  deUcate  leafings  with  strange  distinct- 
ness, and  the  vesper  chimes  sounded  the  hour  of  prayer,  I  have 
knelt  there  still.  The  macic  light  came  pouring  in  showers  of 
crimson  and  gold,  there  falling  upon  the  pale  face  of  a  Madonna, 
and  lighting  it  up  with  a  rare  unearthly  beauty,  here  endow- 
ing with  life-like  earnestness  the  agonized  countenance  of  a 
Buffering  Saviour,  and  throwing  over  each  distorted  lineament  a 
halo  that  had  truly  fallen  from  the  skies.  Here  starting  into 
bold  relief  a  sculptured  crowd  of  mocking  forms,  who  seemed 
peering  from  the  buttresses,  clinging  to  the  airy  pinnacles,  and 
swaying  amid  the  delicate  enfoliations  of  the  capitals,  there 
flinging  into  fantastic  shadows  the  fretted  roof  and  inter- 
lacing columns,  and  losing  itself  in  the  deep  gloom  of  the  heavy 
arches. 

I  fear,  M ^  I  cannot  naake  you  understand  the  strange 

fEiscination  that  made  the  dim  shadows  of  those  old  cathedralds 
more  beautiful  to  me  than  any  gay  sunshine  I  had  ever  known. 
Though  a  lowly  admirer  of  the  art  that  gave  them  being,  I  had 
never  been  its  reverent  student;  but  if  1  could  not  understand, 
I  could  feel  its  majestic  grandeur.  I  might  not  know  how 
those  slender  shafts  were  made  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
vaulted  arches  thrown  upon  them,  but  I  could  feel  to  my  very 
heart  the  touching  lesson  I  fancied  they  taught  me.  The  mul- 
lioned  windows,  the  groined  roof,  the  glancing  spires,  the  cusps 
of  the  panellings,  and  the  elegant  fan-like  tracery  of  the  archi- 
traves and  pediments,  were  all  rich  in  symbolism  to  my  excited 

*  Plato  calls  truth  the  substance  of  Ged,  and  light  His  shadow. 
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imagination.  Then,  too,  they  toot  me  hack  to  that  olden  time, 
when  a  man's  heart  had  designed,  and  a  man's  hand  fashioned,  all 
this  intricate  beauty.  We  speak  of  it  as  a  ruder  age,  and  call 
the  medieval  period  dark ;  but  surely  there  was  hidden  in  it  the 
light  of  a  pure  purpose,  and  a  noble  zeal.  These  curious  cair* 
ings  and  delicate  elaborations  oftentimes  seem  wasted  in  ob- 
scure corners,  where  only  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  gloom  can 
discern  their  propriety ;  and  yet  were  they  wanting,  the  symme- 
try would  be  broken,  and  a  link  lost  in  the  beautiful  symbolic 
cliain.  "We  write  books  and  poems  to  pour  forth  the  exube- 
rance of  our  thoughts,  then  men  chiselled  them  in  stone,  and 
taught  the  lifeless  marble  to  speak  their  love  and  reverence. 

When  we  were  children  togetaer,  M ^  you  loved  best  the 

open  lawn  with  the  chestnut  shadows  waving  over  it ;  I  sought 
ever  the  forest,  into  whose  thickest  recesses  tne  sunlight  seldom 
penetrated:  you  sat  by  the  open  window,  where  the  warm 
south  wind  parted  the  vines,  and  played  upon  your  cheek,  a 
,  little  dark  corner  in  the  library ;  where  the  south  wind  never 
came  was  my  favorite  retreat.  And  so  I  think  you  would  have 
chosen  the  gay  life  we  led  in  Naples  last  winter,  in  preference 
to  our  present  one,  which  is  so  very  quiet. 

You  have  noticed  that  I  speak  of  my  visitings  to  the  churches 
in  the  past  tense,  simply.  Living  so  much  in  their  quiet  and 
gloom,  I  caught  sometning  of  their  spirit,  and  an  unwonted  sad- 
ness stole  over  me.  H ^  my  most  indulgent  guardian,  depre- 
cating the  change,  and  guessing  its  cause,  has  prohibited  all  such 
solitary  visitings  in  future.  Now  mv  fancy  often  leads  me,  fix)m 
these  grand  old  cathedrals,  from  which  1  am  shut  out,  back  to 
the  little  parish  church  in, the  shadow  of  our  ancestral  home. 
The  sweet  tones  of  the  bell  that  called  us  there,  the  brick  walk 
through  the  grove,  where  the  gleaming  marbles  reminded  us  of 
our  sleeping  kindred,  the  pleasant  summer  perfume  of  new- 
mow*n  grass,  and  the  quaint  fashioning  of  the  old  Duilding,  with  its 
pointed  windows  first  peeping  through  the  mass  of  ivy  that  a 
century's  growth  had  thrown  upon  it,  come  before  me  very 
vividly. 

But  I  fancy,  M ,  you  are  beginning  to  look  wonderingly  at 

the  heading  of  my  letter,  and  imagine  that  it  is  misdated,  "Mo- 
rence."     Yet  you  could  not  have  thought  that  I  intended  to 

furnish  such  a  learned  young  lady  as  my  cousin  M with  a 

guide-book  to  my  Italian  travels.  Other  tourists  have  done 
that  by  scores,  and  they  will  supply  you  with  all  you  need,  of 
fact,  fiction,  or  history ;  I  onlj  purpose  to  write  you  occasion- 
ally of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  the  beauties  and  genius 
of  the  country  have  suggested  and  awakened  in  my  mind. 
Among  the  many  pleasures  that  I  hope  the  future  will  bring 
me,  there  is  none  more  fdndly  anticipated  than  that  of  being 
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re-united  to  yon.    Fate  will  make  me  for  a  year  or  two  longer 

a  wanderer,  and  then !    Memory  is  stamping  the  scene  of 

my  present  life  indelibly  upon  my  mind, — ^we  will  retire  then 
together,  after  a  while,  and  as  the  tongue  is  ever  more  eloquent 
than  the  pen,  I  shall  make  you  see  then,  as  I  cannot  do  now, 
Italy  as  I  have  seen  it 

Dante  calls  Florence  beloved,  even  when  he  was  "  cast  forth 
from  her  sweet  bosom,"  "The  fairest  and  most  renowned 
daughter  of  Rome,"  and  poetry  and  song  have  long  named  her 
"The  beautiful."  And  when  I  have  wandered  through  her 
famous  galleries,  gardens,  palaces  and  libraries,. or  strolled  at 
evening  along  the  banks  oi  the  Arno,  I  have  felt  the  justness 
of  the  epithet.  The  sarcopha^  and  statue  of  Dante,  by  Ste- 
fismo  Becci,  in  the  Santa  Oroce,  interested  me  much.  The  Santa 
Croce,  you  remember,  is  called  the  Westminster  Abbey  of 
Itdy,  and  we  have  spent  many  a  quiet  hour  in  the  sepulchre 
of  Italian  genius.  The  tombs  by  which  we  have  lingered  long- 
est, are  those  of  Michael  Angelo,  Alfieri,  Galileo,  Aretino,  Ma- 
chiavelli,  and  Pietro  Micheli.  One  is  brought  here  into  the 
intellectual  presence  of  such  great  minds,  that  the  fulness  of 
thought  suggested  is  often  overwhelming.  Names,  that  for 
centuries  have  been  "  upon  the  world's  wide  tongue,"  and  that 
we  from  our  childhood  nave  spoken  reverently,  become  as  fa- 
miliar as  household  words.  The  great  Etruscan  bards,  Dante, 
Tasso,  and  Petrarch,  seem  identified  with  their  Florence.  In  all 
their  weary  wanderings,  in  poverty,  exile  and  distress,  the 
memory  of  their  beautiful  city  was  ever  present  with  them,  and 
it  is  but  just  that  that  city  should  love  and  venerate  their  name. 
The  deathless  songs  they  have  left  us  have  been  dearer  to  me 
since  I  have  heard  them  in  their  own  soft  language,  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  Florentines  cherish  them,  finds  a 
ready  echo  in  my  heart. 

My  brother  came  here  two  months  ago,  to  study  in  the  gal- 
leries, and  Italy,  I  think,  furnishes  no  finer  studies.  H is  very 

much  engrossed,  and  his  passionate  devotion  to  his  art  is  becom- 
ing contagious.  I  used  to  be  rather  skeptical  in  relation  to  old 
pamtings,  and  truly  it  would  require  a  considerable  eflfort  of  the 
miagination  to  discover  beauty  or  grace  in  those  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  at  home.  But  a  canvas  touched  by  the  master- 
hand  of  genius  centuries  since,  is  still  glowing  with  the  death- 
less impress.  Titian's  beautiful  coloring  the  Italians  call  "in- 
ternal light,"  and  it  is  a  light  whose  lucid  splendor  time  seems 
to  brighten  rather  than  rob  of  its  lustre. 
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Art.  M.— UPKOTEIBNT  OF  BITBKS. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  TBI  6TATI  OV  THE  KITEB  APPOMATTOX  IN  1824,  AT  TBI 
COMHENCEMENT  OF  THE  WORKS  FOB  ITS  IMPROYEMENT— OF  TBS  VIEWS  BT 
WHICB  WE  HAVE  BEEN  GUIDED  IN  DESIGNING  TBAT  IMPBOYEMENT — AND  A 
STATEMENT  OF  THE  BENEFICIAL  BE8ULTS  WHIOH  THE  WOBKS  C0N8TBU0TED, 
IN  AOOOBDANCE  WITH  THESE  TIEWS^  HAVE  PBODUCED. 

The  riyer  Appomattox  receives  the  drainage  of  a  portion  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  of  one  thousand  square  miles.  Assuming 
the  mean  annual  height  of  rain  which  falls  in  the  above  valleji 
drained  by  the  Appomattox,  at  42  inches,  we  have,  by  calcu- 
lation, the  quantity  which  falls  annually  in  the  whole  valley, 
5280  X  5280  X  1000  X  8.6  =  97,574,400,000  cubic  feet ;  and  as- 
suming that  i  of  this  quantity  be  discharged  bv  the  river,  we  have 
the  river's  mean  annual  discharge,  ^*^^*'^'""  —  32,524,800,000 
cubic  feet. 

The  capacity  of  the  Appomattox  above  the  town,  as  a  river, 
is  of  little  consequence.  Its  rise  is  sometimes  sudden  and  high, 
but  it  is  of  short  duration,  and  the  surface  soon  sinks  down 
again  to  low-water  level,  so  that  navigation  cannot  follow  the 
course  of  the  river. 

The  tidal  compartment  of  the  river,  in  which  the  tide  ebbs 
and  flows,  extends  to  the  falls,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  a 
distance  of  about  eleven  and  a  half  miles  from  James  Eiver. 
This  compartment  is  only  navigable  when  its  waters  are  deepen- 
ed by  the  influx  of  the  tide,  and  is  consequently  closed  to  all 
vessels  during  the  absence  of  tidal  influence.  It  is  formed  and 
kept  open  by  the  scouring  action  of  the  backwater. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  works  in  1824,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  river,  the  navigation  and  the  flow  of  its 
waters  were  so  much  obstructed  bv  bars  or  sand-banks,  that 
only  vessels  drawing  about  three  feet  of  water  could  be  made 
use  of  for  the  trade  of  Petersburg.  The  most  injurious  bar, 
called  the  "Stop-bar,"  about  2  miles  below  Petersburg,  had  a 
depth  of  about  6  inches  at  low  water,  in  dry  seasons,  and  the  flow 
was  3  feet,  making  a  total  depth  of  3  feet  6  inches  below  zero  of 
the  water-meter,  at  which  it  was  fixed  in  1824,  at  the  wharf  of 
Petersburg,  assumed  as  the  datum  line  of  high  water  at  a  spring 
tide.  At  low  water,  the  main  current  passed  through  a  narrow 
winding  channel  across  the  bar,  from  the  right  to  the  lefl  shore, 
leaving  the  extensive  sand- bank  nearly  dry ;  and  even  then,  the 
channel  would  not  admit,  at  very  low  water  in  the  river  proper, 
thepassage  of  a  small  canoe. 

V  essels  were  generally  detained  here  by  grounding,  and  had 
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to  be  lightened.    The  breadth  of  the  river  was  here  about  620 
feet,  surfiace  of  water  at  zero. 

On  the  Bobertson's  bar,  at  the  head  of  Archer's  Island,  about 
2i  miles  below  Petersburg,  the  depth  of  water  was  about  4  feet 
below  zero^f  the  water-meter ;  and  on  the  Fanner's  bar,  at  the 
head  of  Gilliam's  Island,  about  4J  miles  below  Petersburg, 
there  was  about  the  same  deptL 

These  bars  dammed  up  the  surface  of  the  river  at  low  water, 
and  prevented  the  free  admission  of  the  tide,  and  free  discharge 
of  the  backwater. 

The  freshets  to  which  the  river  is  subjected,  are  capable  of  re- 
moving all  bars,  e(][ualizing  the  dejpth,  and  keeping  the  bed  clear 
from  any  deposit,  if  the  energy  or  the  current  were  properly  di- . 
rected.  Besides  the  bars,  the  flow  of  the  water  was  retarded  by 
the  circuitous  line  of  channel,  the  irregular  expansion  of  the 
water,  the  division  of  the  river  into  several  brancnes  by  islands, 
and  the  amount  of  fall  of  the  bed  or  surfiace  of  the  river  at  low 
water.  From  the  head  of  Gilliam's  Island  to  the  Point  of  Eocks, 
in  a  distance  of  about  8}  miles,  the  river  is  allowed  to  vary  in 
its  course  through  a  wide  expanse,  having  several  channels, 
though  neither  has  the  depth  which  would  be  found  in  a  single 
and  regular  one. 

The  sedimentary  matter  which  the  river  brings  along  from 
above,  in  time  of  a  freshet,  into  the  tidal  compartment  below 
Petersburg,  consists  of  fine  sand  and  mud.  The  dams  across  the 
stream  above  the  town,  for  canal  and  mill  purposes,  retain  the 
coarser  materials.  This  is  also,  in  some  measure,  proved  by  the 
depth  of  water  from  8  to  10  feet  in  front  of  the  city  wharves. 

The  obstructions  to  the  free  flow  of  the  tide  and  the  back- 
water, all  lie  about  the  Point  of  Rocks,  and  extend  about  8  miles 
from  the  city  of  Petersburg. 

Assuming  that  the  mean  annual  discharge  of  the  river  Appo- 
mattox, of  32,524,800,000  cubic  feet,  be  equally  divided  through- 
out the  whole  year,  we  have  the  daily  discharge,  ^^^^'^  — 
89,100,000  cubic  feet,  or  1031.25  cubic  feet  per  second.  Let 
this  quantity  of  1031.25  cubic  feet  per  second  be  conveyed 
through  an  open  canal  of  8  miles,  or  42,240  feet  in  length  and  8 
feet  fall,  we  obtain  the  dimensions  of  the  transverse  section  of 

the  canal  from  the  formula  V( — 2  x  96*  X  3  )  ^^^^P®^  streams 
which  are  flowing  with  a  uniform  motion ;  the  depth,  15.2  feet ; 
the  breadth  at  the  surface,  50.7  feet ;  the  breadth  at  the  bottom, 
10.1  feet;  the  area  of  the  transverse  section,  462.08  square  feet 
Supposed  that  the  base  of  the  side-slope  be  four-thirds  of  the 
height  or  depth. 
Let  the  discharge  be  5,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  in  time  of  a 
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freshet,  and  the  fall  3  feet  in  the  length  of  8  miles,  we  obtain 
the  depth,  28.6  feet ;  the  breadth  at  the  surface,  95.3  feet ;  the 
breadtn  at  the  bottom,  19.1  feet;  the  area  of  the  transverse  sec- 
tion, 1636.9  square  feet. 

Let  the  depth  of  the  river  be  12  feet ;  the  blreadth  at  the 
bottom  60  feet)  and  at  the  surface  120  feet,  and  the  Ml 
3  feet  in  the  length  of  8  miles,  we  have  from  the  formula, 

»«  ^(90+^2  xi2x42,240>  *^«  °^^^  ^^^~i*y  2.5  feet  per  se- 
cond, the  discharge  2,700  cubic  feet  per  second. 

We  can  increase  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  a  river  without 
increasing  its  fall,  when,  bj  a  regular  formation  of  its  transverse 
section,  we  discover  the  perimeter  or  the  sum  of  the  bottom  and 
the  two  sides  touched  by  the  water.  Let  the  breadth  of  the  trans- 
verse section  of  the  river  be  200  feet  at  the  surface,  and  100  feet 
at  the  bottom ;  the  depth  6  feet  and  the  fall  3  feet  in  the  length 
of  8  miles,  we  have  the  mean  velocity  1.9  feet  per  second,  the 
discharge  1,710  cubic  feet  per  second.  But  taking  the  breadth 
of  the  transverse  section  at  the  surface  93  feet,  and  at  the 
bottom  57  feet,  the  depth  12  feet,  and  the  fall  8  feet  in  the 
length  of  8  miles,  we  have  the  mean  velocity  2.4  feet  per  second, 
the  discharge  2,160  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  difiference  in 
the  discharge,  2,160 — 1,710  =  450  cubic  feet  per  second  in 
favor  of  the  decreased  perimeter. 

Let  the  discharge  be  2,160  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  the  fall 
3  feet  in  the  length  of  8  miles,  we  obtain  for  the  best  form  of 
the  transverse  section,  according  to  the  above  formula,  the  depth 
20.4  feet,  the  breadth  at  the  surface  68.0,  the  breadth  at  the 
bottom  13.6,  the  area  of  the  transverse  section  832.3  square  feet,^ 
and  the  mean  velocity  about  2.6  feet  per  second.  In  order  to 
obtain,  therefore,  the  greatest  velocity  in  the  river's  bed,  we 
should  give  to  the  transverse  section  that  form  in  which  the 
perimeter  for  a  given  area  is  a  minimum,  or  the  area  for  a  given 
perimeter  a  maximum. 

The  bed  of  a  river,  of  a  given  width,  has  its  most  perfect 
form,  when  the  surface  of  the  stream  and  the  bottom  of  its 
longitudinal  section  form  parallel  lines,  and  this  is  the  greatest 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  improved. 

We  have  seen  it  stated,  that  on  account  of  the  low  islands 
and  the  lateral  channels  giving  room  for  the  water  to  spread, 
the  rise,  in  time  of  a  freshet,  is  but  little  felt  at  the  Point  of 
Rocks  or  Broadway.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  eaually 
true  that  the  expanse  above  the  Point  of  Bocks  would  admit  a 
greater  quantity  of  tidal  water,  and  that  the  formation  of  a  single 
regular  channel  would  prove  injurious  to  the  river  above  tne 
islands. 

This  is,  however,  at  variance  with  fact.    The  very  reverse 
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would  be  experienced,  because  the  velocity  of  the  water  is  di- 
minished by  the  expanse  of  its  bed.  A  single  and  regular 
channel  will  admit  more  tidal  water,  promote  the  discharge  of 
the  backwater,  and  with  it  a  reductk>n  in  the  height  of  the 
water,  in  time  of  a  freshet,  at  Petersburg. 

The  rise  of  the  water  in  the  river  at  PetOTsburg  will  cause  an 
augmentation  of  its  velocity  and  transverse  sectional  area,  as 
well  as  an  increase  in  declivity  of  the  surface,  and  discharge  of 
the  water. 

A  greater  declivity,  or  fall  of  the  surface  of  the  river,  requires 
not  so  great  a  transverse  section,  as  a  smaller  one,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  same  quantity  of  water. 

Let  5,000  cubic  feet  per  second  be  discharged,  in  time  of  a 
freshet,  through  an  open  canal  of  6  feet  fall,  in  the  length  of  8 
miles,  we  obtain,  firom  the  above  formula,  the  depth,  24.9  feet ; 
the  breadth  at  the  surface,  83.0  feet ;  the  breadth  at  the  bottom, 
16.6  feet ;  the  area  of  the  transverse  section,  1,240  sc^uare  feet 

According  to  the  foregoing  calculations,  the  required  area  of 
the  transverse  section  to  discharge  5,000  cubic  feet  per.second 
should  be  for  a  fall  of  8  feet  in  8  miles  1686.9  square  feet ;  for 
a  fall  of  6  feet  in  8  miles,  1240.0  square  feet.  Difference  in 
favor  of  the  greater  fall,  895.9  square  feet. 

The  above  calculations  show  in  how  far  we  may  decrease  or 
increase  the  discharge  of  water,  or  regulate  the  depth  of  a  river 
by  the  form  of  the  transverse  section,  or  regulate  tne  breadth  of 
the  river  according  to  the  wants  of  the  navijgation.  The  river 
requires  not  only  depth,  but  likewise  a  sufficient  breadth  for 
navigation.  If  tne  breadth  of  the  river  were  to  be  contracted, 
its  depth  would  be  increased  ;  but  then  the  space  for  the  vessels 
would  be  lessened,  so  that  in  augmenting  the  depth,  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  may  not  prove  injurious  to  navigation. 

By  a  judicious  contraction  we  facilitate  navigation,  and  pro- 
mote the  free  discharge  of  the  backwater,  and  consequent  full 
egressof  the  tide. 

The  above  calculations  show  also  the  great  importance  of 
hydrometrical  measurement  and  observations,  before  forming  a 
design  of  improvement. 

The  upland  water  is  not  sufficient  to  afford  ample  breadth 
and  depth  for  the  purpose  of  navigation,  and  an  improvement 
of  the  available  depth  will  thererore  mainly  depend  on  ftie 
proper  regulation  of  the  ingress  *and  egress  of  the  tide. 

In  order  to  accelerate  and  increase  the  tide  which  flows 
through  the  channel  up  to  Petersburg,  it  is  requisite  to  lower 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  remove  all  abutments  to  its  free  flow. 

The  fall  of  the  bed  or  of  the  surface  of  the  river  at  low  water 
should  be  determined  before  forming  any  design  of  improve- 
ment 
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The  river  having  been  allowed  to  widen  its  channel,  and  to 
pursue  a  winding  course,  it  will  require  a  systematic  regulation 
of  the  course  of  the  river  by  proper  works  to  create  and  main- 
tain a  regular  slope  of  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  or  a  regular  depth 
of  water. 

The  velocity  of  a  river  can  be  augmented  by  the  lateral  con- 
traction of  its  cross  section,  and  it  is  the  plan  generally  employed 
to  deepen  its  bed.  It  is  equally  proper,  when  the  object  is  to 
accelerate  the  discharge  of  the  backwater.  Lowering  the  bed 
of  the  river  will  also  increase  the  flow  of  the  tide,  by  reducing 
the  height  of  the  surface  of  the  river  at  low  water,  and  thereby 
producing  a  greater  vertical  rise  of  the  tide. 

The  fall  of  the  surface  of  the  river  at  low  water  exhibits  a 
great  irregularity  along  its  course ;  it  is  greater  on  the  shoals 
Sian  in  places  where  the  river  is  deep,  so  that  instead  of  pre- 
senting a  lon^tudinal  section  of  a  regular  plane,  we  And  a  suc- 
cession of  inclined  planes. 

By  contracting  tne  width  of  the  river  and  straightening  its 
course,  we  shall  produce  a  greater  scouring  power  to  operate  on 
the  bottom  of  the  bed,  and  equalize  the  depths.  But  tne  scour- 
ing action  upon  the  bottom  of  the  bed  cannot  be  properly  eflfect- 
ed,  without  protecting  the  sides  by  such  works  as  will  produce 
a  regular  flow  and  depth  of  water  m  the  channel. 

The  scouring  action  of  the  river  is  constantly  directed  to  estab- 
lish everywhere  a  certain  depth,  and  to  this  it  will  remove  by 
degrees  the  sand  and  mud  which  come  from  above ;  or  if  a  con- 
stant quantity  of  water  were  flowing  down  the  river,  there 
would  be  no  tendency  to  alterations,  as  to  depth,  or  tendency 
to  deposit,  because  the  scouring  power  being  constant,  all  the 
sand  which  was  brought  down  into  the  bed  would  be  transported 
seaward. 

The  bottom  of  the  bed  of  the  river  Appomattox  consists  of  a 
material  capable  of  removal  by  the  action  of  a  stronger  current, 
except  the  fixed  rocks  in  the  Cut,  at  Blandford,  near  Peters- 
burg ;  but  in  order  to  produce  the  greatest  scouring  action,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  works  above  the  highest  stage  of 
the  river. 

Bends  in  a  river  have  a  material  influence  on  the  velocity  of 
the  current.  To  cut  a  new  channel  in  a  straight  line  with  the 
course  of  the  river,  above  and  below,  lessens  the  number  of  ob- 
structions to  the  motion  of  the  water,  and  increases  the  relative 
fell,  and  consequently  augments  the  velocity  of  the  stream  in  a 
double  ratio. 

By  lengthening  the  course  of  the  river  we  lessen  the  velocity, 
and  with  it  the  scouring  action  of  the  current. 

To  a  straight  reach  of  a  river  the  scouring  power  operates  on 
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the  bottom  of  the  bed,  while  in  the  opposite  case  it  acts  more 
on  the  sides. 

The  obstructions  presented  by  an  abrupt  bend  of  a  river  to 
the  propagation  of  the  tide,  cause  the  heaping  up  or  swelling  of 
the  water  at  the  lower  end,  and,  therefore,  the  tide  will  com- 
mence to  flow  later  above  the  bend,  than  if  it  was  not  retarded 
in  its  winding  upward  passage. 

At  the  lower  end  of  a  bend,  where  the.  tide  meets  the  con- 
tracted downward  current,  eddies  are  formed,  and  here  is  the 
greatest  depth,  and  the  closest  to  the  shore. 

Islands,  too,  like  bends  or  bars,  by  augmenting  the  width  of 
the  river,  prevent  a  rapid  discharge  of  the  water,  upon  which 
the  depth  or  vertical  rise  of  the  river  mainly  depends. 

It  is  advantageous  to  shut  up  all  secondary  channels,  so  as  to 
confine  the  whole  of  the  water  to  the  navigable  channel,  and,  if 
required,  to  enlarge  the  one  which  is  in  a  direct  line  with  the 
course  of  the  river,  so  as  to  assimilate  its  cross-sectional  area  to 
that  of  the  river  proper.  If  the  breadth  of  a  stream  is  decreased, 
its  depth  must  be  increased,  in  order  to  equalize  the  sectional 
area  which  the  river  is  capable  of  keeping  open. 

In  order  to  obtain  all  the  requisite  data,  as  to  the  design  and 
execution  of  the  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  river,  we 
must  have  a  correct  survev  of  the  river,  with  longitudinal  and 
transverse  sections,  as  well  as  observations'of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  water,  the  fall  of  the  surface  of  the  river  at  low  water,  the 
velocity  of  the  water,  the  quantity  discharged  in  a  certain  time 
at  a  certain  height  on  the  water-meter,  and  the  nature  of  the 
materials  of  which  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  bed  are  com- 
posed. 

The  plan  of  the  river  should  represent  a  complete  history  of 
the  whole  improvement  and  its  effects.  It  should  not  only  ac- 
curately show  by  colored  lines  the  extent  of  the  highest  inun- 
dation throughout  its  whole  course,  but  also  the  extent  of  the 
tide  at  high  and  low  water,  and  show  the  places  where  the 
transverse  sections  of  the  stream  were  taken,  as  well  as  the  line 
of  navigation  or  fair-way  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

Water-meters  should  be  fixed  in  the  river  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  soundings,  in  order  to  be  able  to  reduce  the 
depths  to  the  zero  or  datum  line  of  the  water.  The  zero  from 
which  the  metqr  is  graduated  in  feet  and  inches  may  be  assumed 
as  high  water  of  a  spring  tide.  The  mere  statement  that  the 
depths  refer  to  ordinaiv  high  water  does  not  enable  us  to  form 
a  correct  notion  of  the  depths ;  it  is  too  indefinite. 

By  comparing  the  sections  and  observations  made  during 
several  years,  and  always  in  reference  to  the  zero  or  datum  line 
of  the  water  meter,  we  become  acquainted  with  the  changes  that 
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have  been  effected,  and  learn  whether  the  works  have  ftdlj  an- 
swered the  intended  end. 

When  possessed  of  all  requisite  data,  we  can  ascertain  to  what 
extent  the  bed  of  the  river  can  be  deepened,  contracted,  or 
widened,  what  secondary  channels  must  be  shut  up,  or  new  cuts 
made  to  avoid  bends,  or  to  shorten  the  course  of  the  river ;  in 
short,  to  give  the  bed  such  a  form  and  direction,  that  the  flow 
of  the  tide  and  disch'arge  of  the  backwater  may  meet  with  Uie 
least  obstruction. 

We  should  also  endeavor,  in  the  course  of  our  operations,  to 
give  to  the  bed  and  bends  that  form  and  direction  wnich  is  most 
convenient  for  navigation. 

Fitters  or  spurs  may,  in  some  cases,  be  constructed  to  great 
advantage,  if  of  proper  form  and  judiciously  located ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  they  may  prove  great  obstacles  to  the  flow  of 
the  currents,  and  form  irregular  motion  of  the  water  or  eddies, 
and  become  rather  detrimental  than  beneflcial  to  navigation,  by 
forming  a  continuation  of  deep  hollows  and  shoals  at  their  ex- 
treme points,  without  deepening  the  channel,  for  which  purpose 
thev  were  executed. 

6y  the  execution  of  low  jetties,  fences,  as  well  as  by  planting 
with  willows  the  low  shelving  banks  along  the  course  of  the 
river,  we  reduce  the  breadth  of  the  transverse  section  of  the 
stream,  and  decrease  in  time  of  a  freshet  the  velocity  of  the 
water  which  passes  over  them,  which  will  cause  the  deposit 
between  these  works  of  the  heavy  materials  which  the  river 
brings  from  above,  and  form  by  degrees  new  and  higher  bends, 
and  thus  produce  gradually  a  more  regular  bed  and  a  greater 
depth  of  water. 

After  the  river  is  confined  in  a  permanent  direction  by  proper 
works,  whereby  the  velocity  of  the  current  has  been  increased, 
we  may  perhaps  beneficially  employ  the  operation  of  harrowing 
the  bottom,  so  as  to  loosen  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  enable  the  stream  to  float  off  the  smaller  particles,  and  thus 
expedite  the  deepening  of  the  bed.  But  as  the  shoals  consist  of 
a  material  capable  of  removal  by  the  action  of  a  stronger  cur- 
rent, dredging  must  be  suspended,  by  the  construction  of  works 
to  guide  the  river  through  a  regular  straight  channel,  and  thus 
increase  the  velocity  of  the  water  and  its  consequent  action  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  bed. 

The  dredging  operations  may,  however,  be  considered  as  an 
auxiliary  in  the  improvement  of  the  river,  if  simultaneously 
carried  on  with  the  construction  of  the  necessary  works  for  the 
formation  of  a  straight  and  more  regular  channel. 

Contracting  the  breadth  of  the  stream,  and  carrying  it  in  a 
judicious  Une  of  direction,  will  certainly  produce  a  greater  scour- 
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in^  power,  and  thus  operate  mncli  more  powerfiiUy  on  the  deep- 
ening of  its  bed,  than  the  expensive  dreaging  vessels. 

In  stagnant  water,  where  there  is  no  cause  at  all  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  sand-bars,  it  is  evident  that  dredging  will  bring 
about  a  lasting  result ;  but  in  rivers  which  maintain  at  some 
places  a  little  and  at  others  a  great  depth,  we  can  only  establish 
a  regular  slope  of  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  by  the  use  of  the  force 
of  me  current  in  removing  all  those  obstacles  which  hitherto 
prevented  the  creation  of  a  regular  depth.  All  that  we  have 
to  do,  is  to  convey  the  river  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  form  its 
bed  of  the  desired  depth,  and  in  no  other  way  can  we  expect  a 
fevorable  result. 

In  rivers,  however,  where  the  bottom  is  comi)osed  of  such 
materials  as  are  too  heavy  to  be  removed  by  the  increased  cur- 
rent, dredging  will  certainly  be  useful.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
shoaJs  in  the  tidal  compartment  of  the  river  Appomattox,  which 
are  composed  of  fine  loose  sand,  so  easily  removed  by  the  action 
of  a  stronger  current,  produced  by  new  bends  of  proper  height 
and  direction,  it  is  contended  that  the  river  can  be  improved,  or 
that  a  greater  navigable  depth  can  be  produced,  without  being 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  constant  use  of  expensive  dredg- 
ing operations. 

The  greatest  scouring  effect  seaward  takes  place  as  soon  as 
the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  flood  and  river-water  are  the 
greatest.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case  directly  after  high 
water,  but  about  half  ebb,  when  the  velocity  has  so  much  m- 
creased  that  it  producer  with  the  remaining  quantity  of  water  a 
maximum  effect.  The  velocitj^  of  the  water  m  a  river  decreases 
firom  the  fair- way  or  middle  of  the  stream  towards  the  sides,  and 
from  the  surface  towards  the  bottom.  The  mean  velocity  of  a 
transverse  section  of  a  stream  is  that  with  which,  if  all  the  par- 
ticles were  to  move,  the  discharge  would  be  the  same  with  the. 
actual  discharge. 

The  statement,  that  the  velocity  of  the  current  at  flood  and 
ebb  at  Broadway  is  one  knot,  and  at  Covington's  half  a  knot  per 
hour,  shows  dearlv  that  we  can  obtain  from  such  observations 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  the  river.  The  dis- 
charge of  a  stream  is  ascertained  by  multiplying  its  mean 
velocity  by  the  area  of  its  transverse  section. 

The  principles  which  we  adopted  for  the  removal  of  the  ob- 
structions in  the  bed  of  the  river  Appomattox  were  the  produc- 
tion of  an  increased  velocity,  effectea  by  the  formation  of  a  pro- 
per transverse  section  of  the  bed  of  the  river,,  and  by  conveying 
the  river  in  a  judicious  line  of  direction,  so  that  eob  and  flood 
would  follow  as  near  as  possible  the  same  mid-channel.  For  the 
improvement  we  had,  however,  to  select  a  breadth  of  the  river, 
whereby  the  discharge  of  water  could  be  performed  without 
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doing  any  injiiry  to  the  natural  bends.  This  breadth  could 
only  be  met  witn  at  such  places  where  the  current  maintained 
the  desired  depth  without  corroded  banks. 

In  places  where  the  current  was  near  the  shore,  the  depth 
great  and  a  strong  current,  we  constructed  substantial  facine- 
works,  of  sufficient  crown  and  slope ;  but  where  there  was  not 
much  current  and  the  banks  low  and  shelving,  the  jetties  or 
fences  were  made  of  rows  of  stakes  and  wattling  to  diminish  the 
velocity  of  the  current,  and  permit  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
sand  moved  by  the  freshets  to  deposit  itself  between  these 
jetties.  The  jettidS  were  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  current,  and  at  proper  distances,  and  every  attention  was 
paid  to  produce  a  uniform  deposit  between  them,  and  prevent 
any  eddies  at  their  extreme  points. 

The  want  of  sufficient  means  made  it  necessary  to  accomplish 
by  degrees  what  could  have  been  eflfected  in  a  shorter  time  by 
works  extending  above  the  highest  stage  of  the  river.  By  con- 
fining the  waters  of  the  whole  river,  m  time  of  a  freshet,  be- 
tween high  banks,  it  can  be  rendered  more  effective  in  deepen- 
ing and  keeping  open  the  channel. 

The  secondary  streams  were  shut  up  by  dams,  constructed  of 
facines,  stakes,  and  gravel,  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and 
thus  the  water  forced  through  the  cuts  at  Blandford  and  Archer's 
Island. 

The  cuts  or  new  river  channels  were  formed  by  digging  at 
first  a  trench  of  about  10  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep,  at  high  tide, 
on  the  line  of  the  contemplated  direction,  and  the  excavated  soil 
thrown  on  both  sides  of  the  trench.  As  soon  as  this  was  finished 
the  water  was  turned  into  the  same,  and  then  left  to  the  scour- 
ing power  of  the  current  to  form  a  sufficient  space  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  waters  of  the  whole  river. 

in  this  manner  all  the  materials  from  the  cuts  were  washed 
down  the  river,  without  doing  the  least  injury  to  the  navigable 
depth  below,  all  following  the  current  towards  the  sea,  and 
depositing  at  such  places  where  the  velocity  of  the  water  per- 
mitted. 

It  is  certainly  strange  to  find,  in  1853,  an  attempt  made  to 
remove  the  loose  sand  and  mud  or  deepen  the  bed  of  the  river 
by  the  constant  use  of  dredging  vessels,  without  removing  the 
causes  which  produce  the  obstructions  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 

The  rocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  cut  or  new  river  channel  at 
Blandford  were  blasted  and  removed  piecemeal,  to  the  contem- 
plated depth  of  seven  feet,  without  much  trouble  and  expense ; 
a  common  earth  dam  was  sufficient  for  the  necessary  drainage, 
and  they  may  be  removed  to  a  greater  depth  with  a  compara- 
tively small  expenditure.  At  anv  rate,  the  proper  direction  of 
the  river  shoula  not  be  sacrificed  lor  the  sake  of  a  few  hundred 
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dollars.  The  cost  of  deepening  or  opening  the  old  bed  of  the 
river  at  Blandfoiji  by  drea^g  operations,  which  could  so  easily 
be  done,  in  a  veiy  short  time,  by  the  action  of  a  well-directed 
current,  will  probably  exceed  that  of  the  removal  of  the  rocks. 
To  deepen  the  old  tortuous  bed,  and  keep  it  open  by  mere 
dredging  operations,  is  a  pure  and  gratuitous  waste  of  labor  and 
money. 

The  obstructions  in  the  old  bed,  at  Blandford,  are  the  tor- 
tuous and  lengthened  line  of  channel,  the  decreased  relative 
fall,  and  the  consequent  diminished  velocity  of  the  water.  By 
the  straight  cut  are  not  only  removed  all  the  above  obstructions 
to  the  motion  of  tiie  water,  but  it  has  greatly  facilitated  navi- 
gation, by  a  straighter  direction,  and  a  greater  depth,  and  at  the  . 
same  time,  has  reduced  the  height  of  water  at  the  wharves  of 
Petersburg,  in  time  of  a  freshet,  and  thus  has  proved  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  river.  The  removal  of  the  rocks  to  the 
contemplated  depth  may,  therefore,  confidently  be  expected  to 
be  followed  by  nighlv  beneficial  effects,  not  only  in  the  upper, 
but  also  in  the  part  of  the  river  lower  down.  These  rocks  once 
removed  to  the  desired  depth,  the  action  of  the  current  will 
readily  effect  what  is  required,  without  the  use  of  expensive 
dredging  vessels. 

Archer's  Island  divided  the  river  into  two  separate  tortuous 
branches,  and  it  was  therefore  found  advantageous  to  shut  up 
these  two  channels  by  dams,  or  embankments,  and  to  form  a 
new  channel  across  the  island,  in  a  proper  direction  with  the 
course  of  the  river  above  and  below. 

The  channel  which  passed  firom  the  main  channel  near  the 
Farmer's  bar,  south  of  Gilliam's  Island,  has  been  shut  up  by  a 
dam,  so  as  to  confine  the  whole  of  the  waters  of  the  river  to  the 
main  channel  across  the  Farmer's  bar. 

The  mouths  of  all  laterd  streams  or  tributaries  of  the  Appo- 
mattox were,  as  much  as  possible,  carried  in  the  direction  of  the 
main  stream  of  the  river. 

Tidal  observations^were  made  during  the  progress  of  the  im- 
provement, at  the  different  stations  between  retersburg  and  the 
ferick-house,  which  showed  the  favorable  change  which  nad  been 
effected  in  the  propagation  of  the  tide,  and  that  the  executed 
works  had  answerea  the  intended  end. 

Our  main  object  was.  considering  the  disposable  means,  to 
equalize  the  bottom  of  tne  bed,  with  such  constructed  works  as 
would  not  disturb  the  flow  of  the  water,  and  create  a  depth  of 
seven  feet  below  zero,  or  datum  of  the  water-meter  fixed  at  the 
wharf  at  Petersburg,  which  was  the  extent  of  the  contemplated 
improvement  of  the  river  Appomattox. 

The  progress  of  the  improvement  of  the  river  was  not  only 
retarded  by  the  detached  low  works,  but  was  mainly  owing  to 
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the  circumstance  that  the  river  could  not,  for  want  of  funds,  be 
conveyed  from  the  Farmer's  bar,  at  the  head  of  Gilliam's  Island, 
to  the  Point  of  Bocks,  in  a  regular  channel  of  proper  breadth 
and  direction. 

It  was  contemplated  to  carry  the  river  from  the  Farmer's  bar, 
opposite  Hare's,  in  an  easy  curved  bed,  to  opposite  Gilliam's,  into 
the  southern  channel,  and  to  shut  up  by  dams  all  secondary 
channels,  so  as  to  force  all  the  water  of  the  river  into  this  new 
bed,  in  order  to  produce  a  sufficient  scouring  power  to  form  a 
proper  transverse  sectional  area  for  the  passage  of  the  currents. 
The  mass  of  water,  thus  confined  in  a  permanent  direction  by 
proper  works,  would  be  able  to  maintain  a  greater  depth  at  low 
water  than  previously. 

The  waters  of  the  Swift  Creek  to  be  conveyed  through  the 
northern  channel  in  a  single  confined  bed  to  the  Point  of  fiocks, 
where  it  unites  with  the  southern  channel,  and  from  here  fiowa 
united  in  a  single  bed  to  James  Biver. 

If  the  above-mentioned  channel  had  been  opened,  as  traced  in 
1824,  there  remains  no  doubt  in  our  mind,  that  aU  that  is  requi- 
site would  have  been  effected  to  secure  a  greater  and  more  regu- 
lar depth  of  water  from  Petersburg  to  the  Point  of  Rocks. 

Haa  even  the  lower  Appomattox  Company  continued  to  act 
upon  the  views  as  contained  in  the  report  of  1824,  to  the  direc- 
tors of  the  company,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  effected  iu 
the  reach  of  the  river  above  the  Brick-house,  without  much  labor 
and  money,  a  greater  vertical  rise  in  the  tide,  and  consequent 

E eater  depth,  by  the  ^reduction  of  the  surfiice  of  the  river  at 
w  water. 

The  arrivals  of  vessels,  drawing  six  to  seven  feet  water,  at  the 
wharves  of  Petersburg,  instead,  as  formerly,  of  three  feet,  are 
indisputable  proof  of  the  great  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  nver.  The  correctness  of  the  views  as  contained  in 
the  above  report,  is  also  apparent  from  the  fact  that  a  more  regu- 
lar depth  has  been  established  along  the  course  of  the  river  in 
the  mid-channel  or  fisdr-way.  In  no  instance  has  it  happened 
that  deposits  have  been  made  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  time  of 
a  freshet,  where  the  river  was  properly  confined  bj  banks. 

It  would  rather  be  a  strange  attempt  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  materials  deposited  in  a  single  freshet,  were  the  river  confined 
within  a  proper  bed  by  permanent  banks,  in  a  judicious  directioiL 

Much  benefit  has  been  afforded  to  the  navigation,  in  producing 
an  increased  body  of  water  by  an  actual  de^enin^  of  the  channel 
and  removal  of  most  of  the  obstructions  from  it,  thus  giving  a 
straight  and  fair  passa^  for  the  tide,  which  begins  now  to  flow 
at  Petersburg  sooner  than  before ;  and  thus  the  advantages  of 
an  increased  depth,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  tide,  are  propor- 
tionally increased  throughout  the  whole  tidal  compartment 
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The  effects  of  the  different  works  cannot  be^recisely  stated, 
because  there  were  lost,  by  jBure,  in  November,  1847,  all  tiie 
papers  relating  to  the  improyement  of  the  river ;  but  &om  the 
subjoined  extract  of  a  report,  dated  Petersburg,  Ya.,  September, 
1849,  it  is  evident  that  the  aepth  of  water  has  at  least  been  in- 
creased from  three  to  four  feet,  although  the  works  have  been 
neglected. 

This  gain  of  from  three  to  four  feet  available  depth  in  the 
navigation  has  been  of  the  greatest  importance.  iNo  moving 
power  is  so  cheap  and  advantageous  as  that  produced  by  a  tidid 
navigation,  whicn  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  road  that 
carries  and  the  locbmotive  power. 

Yet  the  formation  of  a  canal  of  twelve  feet  navig;able  depth, 
fix)m  Petersburg  to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  or  ship  navigation,  has 
once  become  a  favorite  scheme  with  the  citizens  .of  the  town. 
We  must  not  wonder  at  the  assertion,  that  goods  can  be  trans- 
ported cheaper  on  the  railroad,  from  City  Point  to  Petersburg, 
than  on  the  river  Appomattox. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  committee 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  river  Appomattox,  from  the  wharf 
at  Petersburg  to  Straton  Eocks,  or  ship  navigation,  given  in  a 
letter  £rom  Jabez  Smith,  Esq.,  chairman  of  said  committee,  dated 
Petersburg,  September  21, 1849  :— 

"  From  the  Long  Wharf  at  Petersburg,  to  Blandford  Out,  we 
found  8i^  to  9  feet  of  water ;  at  the  moutn  of  the  cut  about  7  feet 
8  inches;  over  the  rocks  in  the  cut,  near  the  mouth,  8  feet 
water,  increasing  to  8i,  9,  and  10  feet,  and  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  cut  18  feet ;  found  some  rock  near  the  middle  of  the  cut 
washed  naked  at  10  to  11  feet ;  about  160  yards  below  the 
lower  end  of  the  Blandford  Cut,  there  is  only  6  feet  6  inches 
water  at  common  tide.  From  here  the  depth  increases  to  7^ 
feet  and  8  feet  at  the  Spring,  and  8i  feet  at  Bates'  Old  Wharf; 
and  from  there  down  to  the  Step-bar  8i^  feet,  and  the  same  where 
was  once  the  Step-bar.  From  'here  down  we  found  generally, 
fully  8i  feet  water,  to  the  mouth  of  Archer's  Island  Out,  ana 
through  the  cut  8^  feet,  and  at  the  lower  end  9  feet,  and  occa- 
sionallv  10  feet:  and  from  the  cut8i^  to  9  feet  water  to  the  Far- 
mer's bar,  whicn  has  also  8i  feet  water.  The  works  we  find 
wanting  repairs." 

From  the  above  report  it  appears  also  that  the  works,  and  in 
&ct  the  whole  river,  as  far  as  relates  te  the  improvements,  has 
been  entirely  neglected,  since  the  operations,  were  discontinued. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  several  of  the  works  were 
executed  in  a  manner  to  require  constant  attention  and  care  to 
produce  the  desired  effect,  with  the  least  expense ;  for  instance, 
the  fences  which  were  erected  to  diminish  the  velocity,  and  per- 
mit deposit  between  tiiem,  in  ord^  to  form  new  and  hi^er 
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banks.  The%>ntinaation  of  planting  the  low  and  shelyinff 
sand-banks  along  the  course  of  the  nver  with  willows,  would 
iJso  hare  produced  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  raising  by  deposit 
these  lands  above  common  hi^h  water,  and  thus  have  connned 
the  waters  more  and  more  to  the  main  channel. 

The  above  examination  of  the  river  has  satisfactorily  proved, 
that  the  works,  which  were  designed  with  the  above  views,  have 
produced  very  beneficial  results,  and  that  no  bar  has  been  d^* 
posited  by  the  alterations. 

Correct  surveys  and  observations  will  show  that^  at  present, 
the  vertical  rise  of  the  tide  at  Petersburg,  is  greater,  and  the  fall 
or  low  water  from  Petersburg  to  City  Poinff  is  less  than  in  1824 ; 
that  the  rise  of  the  tide  at  City  Point  and  Petersburg  is  not  the 
same ;  and  that  an  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  propagation 
of  the  flood,  and  its  duration. 

Besides,  it  will  be  found  by  a  correct  survey,  accompanied  by  • 
accurate  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  and  observations, 
and  which  should  always  go  before  forming  any  design  of  im- 
provement, that  the  capabilities  of  the  river  are  fully  ample  to 
admit  of  a  still  greater  available  depth. 

Mobile,  September^  1S53. 
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[The  followinff  brief  notes  were  drawn  up  by  the  Editor,  at  the  request  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  Southwest,  and  are  by  the  same  request  inserted  in  the 
Renew.] 

It  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  great  evil  under 
which  the  whole  Southwest  is  laboring,  is  the  want  of  adequate 
capital  to  conduct  the  great  enterprises  in  railroads  and  manu- 
factories, which  are  necessary  to  the  development  of  its  resour- 
ces, and  the  increase  of  its  weight  and  influence  in  the  Union. 

It  is  but  a  few  days  ago  that  the  New-Orleans  and  Nashville 
Railroad  Company,  passing,  in  a  ffreat  portion  of  its  extent^ 
through  the  State  of  Mississippi,  fauing  to  obtain  that  capital  at 
home  which  was  necessary  to  its  speedy  construction,  sought,  and 
was  disappointed  in  procuring,  the  aid  of  foreign  capitalists. 

Kthe  Southwest  would  secure,  in  aid  of  her  enterprises,  the 
capital  which  is  ever  seeking  investment,  as  product  seeks  a 
market,  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  or  abroad,  she  must  adopt 
the  course  pursued  by  other  sections — ^furnish  secure,  ready,  and 
permanent  means  of  its  investment,  under  a  just  and  liberal  sys- 
tem of  laws. 
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It  matters  not  in  what  way  the  capital  invited  is  invested; 
whether  in  lands,  or  in  negroes,  in  factories,  in  railroads,  in 
banking,  or  in  general  commerce.  The  great  and  leading  con- 
sideration is,  that  it  be  invited,  that  it  comes,  and  that  it  is  re- 
tained and  permanently  invested. 

IDpon  the  subject  of  banking,  some  facts  are  well  ascertained. 

The  whole  system  of  bond  and  mortgage,  of  pledge,  of  prin- 
cipal and  surety,  upon  which  commercial  creait,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  operations  of  society,  in  every  community,  are  based, 
has  precisely  the  same  foundation  as  that  of  banking. 
.  Tne  mortgage,  the  pledge,  the  security,  may,  and  in  not  a  few 
cases,  does  prove  inaoequate;  but  on  this  account  has  the  whole 
system,  so  necegsarv  to  the  convenience,  and  even  necessities 
of  the  community,  oeen  abandoned? 

The  private  note  of  an  individual  receives  currency  and  credit 
in  proportion  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  supported  by  a  fund 
adequate  to  its  redemption ;  and  where  that  mnd  is  undisputed, 
and  largely  above  the  obligation,  this  note  may  approximate  to 
the  character  and  value  of  a  mortgage.  About  such  notes  the 
community  are  seldom  deceived. 

Why  are  the  community  ever  or  more  frequently  deceived 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  a  bank-note?  It  is,  that  the  fund  for 
its  redemption,  unlike  that  of  an  individual,  is  generally  out 
of  sight,  and  that  the  proportion  sustained  between  the  number 
of  notes  and  the  extent  or  the  fund  is  difficult,  sometimes  impos- 
sible, to  be  ascertained. 

Remove  the  two  difficulties,  let  the  extent  of  the  fund  and 
that  of  the  issue,  or  of  the  mortgages  based  upon  it,  be  clearly 
ascertained,  and  brought  home  to  each  individual  in  the  commu- 
nity at  every  moment  that  a  bank-note  is  oflFered  to  him,  and 
let  the  information  amount  to  the  nature  of  a  demonstration,  and 
who  can  doubt  that  a  bank-note  will  be  a  species  of  property  as 
substantial  and  as  enduring  as  an  acre  of^  land,  as  a  negro,  a 
house,  or  a  mortgage  upon  any  or  all  of  these  ? 

The  opponents  of  a  banking  system,  and  they  have  been  sup- 
ported by  too  many  melancholy  examples,  assert  and  maintain 
the  impossibility  of  establishing  a  basis  of  paper  issue  which 
shall  carry  convertibility  on  its  face,  and  fix  in  just  and  invari- 
able proportions  the  relations  of  capital  and  credit,  of  means 
and  liabilities.  These  constitute  an  extreme  party  in  every  com- 
munity. 

Another  party,  equally  impressed  with  the  evils  of  the  system 
as  it  has  existed,  equally  distrustful  of  its  promises,  believe  and 
maintain  that  the  conveniences  of  commerce  and  industry  are  so 
essentially  subserved  and  promoted  by  the  facilities  of  transfer 
of  credit  and  capital,  involved  in  the  idea  of  a  bank,  that  it  is 
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well  worthy  the  attention  of  every  thinking  mind  whether  these 
benefits,  after  all,  may  not  by  some  wise  check,  expedient,  or 
device,  be  retained  and  enjoyed — whether  we  have  not  reasoned 
too  strongly,  from  cimses — whether,  in  fine,  we  are  not  rash  and 
hasty  in  adopting  sternly  and  adhering  to  measures  of  total  ex- 
clusion. 

This  latter  party,  democratic,  anti-bank,  has.  North,  South, 
East,  and  West,  and  particularly  and  most  strongly  in  Louisia- 
na, formerly  the  most  anti-bank  of  all,  in  its  search  for  these 
wise  checks,  expedients,  and  devices  to  which  we  have  referred, 
arrived  at  and  established  what  is  now  called  and  well  known 
as  Free  Banking. 

"What  is  Free  Banking  ?  1.  It  is  opposed  to  the  system  of 
monetary  monopoly ;  and  gives  to  every  man  in  the  community 
the  same  right  by  a  system  of  general  laws,  and  not  by  special 
charters,  of  lending  his  money,  or  of  borrowing  it,  to  the  best 
advantage.  It  is  a  system  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 
2.  It  regulates  infallibly  the  relation  between  the  issue  of  notes 
and  the  basis  upon  which  the  issue  is  made ;  and  this  it  does 
by  making  it  imperative  upon  the  party  issuing  to  deposit  first 
in  the  co&rs  of  the  State  securities  entirely  adequate  to  their 
redemption,  and  these  securities  are  defined  to  be  the  stocks  of 
State  and  Federal  Qovemments,  unimpeachable,  and  paying 
interest ;  securities  that  are  generally  conceded  among  all  men, 
and  in  all  countries,  to  be  the  very  best.  When  this  deposit  is 
made  in  the  coffers  of  the  State,  subject  to  be  examined  at  any 
moment  by  any  citizen,  then,  and  then  only,  is  the  issue  author- 
ized, and  the  authorization  stamped  upon  every  note  of  the  issue 
by  the  signature  of  the  officer  of  the  State  himsel£ 

The  experience  of  our  neighbor  States  who  have  adopted  this 
system  is  uniform  in  its  favor,  and  establishes  its  perfect  relia- 
bility. Under  its  influence,  capital  has  been  attracted,  industry 
has  revived,  wealth  and  confidence  and  security  have  been  in- 
fused throughout  the  body  politic,  and  wide  and  general  pros- 
perity secured. 
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Art.  X.-THE  U.  8.  CEKSU8  FOB  18S0. 

WxTH  the  opening  of  the  New  Year,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  present 
tiie  readers  of  the  Review  with  a  brief  abstract  of  the  so  long  desired  and 
30  loudly  clamored  for  Census  of  1850.  Thanks  to  the  energetic  and  in- 
defatigable exertions  of  the  present  Superintendent  for  this  ponderous  and 
invaluable  work.  It  is  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  numbers,  character, 
condition,  and  resourceifrof  this  great  nation.  It  exhibits  the  progress  of 
23)000,000  of  Americans,  during  &e  last  ten  years-~a  progress  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  world — ^a  progress  which  astonishes  the  mind,  when  we 
contemplate  it,  either  alone,  or  in  contrast  with  that  of  any  nation  of  Europe, 
or  of  the  world  at  large. 

Bf  an^  have  expressed  surprise,  if  not  indignation,  that  a  work  of  such  im- 
mense importance,  and  which  has  cost  the  government  so  much,  should  have 
been  delayed  so  long.  But  there  are  few  who  can  form  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  immense  labor  which  such  a  work  requires.  It  is  not  the  work 
of  a  day,  or  of  a  month,  or  of  a  year,  as  any  one  can  see,  who  will  inspect 
the  ponderous  tome  now  before  us,  and  consider  that  it  is  a  condensed  lorm 
of  only  a  part  of  640,000  pages  of  large  folio  schedules,  which  are  yet  to  be 
bound  for  preservation  and  deposit  in  the  archives  of  the  nation,  and  which 
will  make,  of  themselves  alone,  about  800  compact  volumes,  each  almost  *'  a 
load  for  a  camel.'*  The  pages  of  these  volumes  are  about  the  size  of  those 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  or  of  the  New-Orleans  Picayune, 

The  Census  of  1840  made  about  350  such  volumes  of  schedules,  and  that 
of  1830,  150  volumes.  This  will  begin  to  give  an  idea  of  the  progress  of  the 
nation.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Census  schedules,  or  returns  of 
1790,  1800,  1810,  and  1820.  are  still  unbound,  and  lying  in  the  Census  Office, 
in  the  greatest  confusion.  They  certainly  should  be  gathered  up,  bound,  ana 
preserved,  ss  the  only  authentic  historical  and  statistical  records  of  those 
•early  decennial  periods  of  our  national  existence. 

To  give  the  reader  some  farther  idea  of  the  enormous  mass  of  materials 
out  of  which  have  been  wrought,  with  immensq  labor,  the  results  of  the 
present  Census,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  amount  of  paper  contained  in 
the  schedules  is  3,000  reams,  and  weighing  over  100  tons.  All  of  this  vast 
mass  of  printed  schedules  has  passed  through  the  IT.  S.  Mail  twice-~once  in 
being  sent  out  to  all  the  Marshals  appointed  to  take  the  Census,  and  once  in 
being  returned ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  no  instance,  were  any  of  them 
lost  or  damaged  while  being  thus  conveyed.  The  only  loss  sustained  was 
that  of  a  few  of  them  by  fire  in  California.  * 

The  earliest  returns  received  from  the  Marshals  did  not  reach  Washington 
until  the  29th  of  August,  1850 ;  and  the  last  of  them  were  not  received  until 
the  17th  of  February,  1852.    The  latest  were  those  from  California. 

The  number  of  medium  paper  schedules  used  by  the  Marshals  was  about 
1,500,000.  The  number  of  Marshals,  in  all,  was  45:  and  the  number  of 
Assistant  Marshals,  3,231.  The  average  number  of  clerks  employed  in  the 
Census  Office,  in  preparing  the  returns  for  publication,  has  been  about  80 
per  year.  Since  the  present  Superintendent,  Prof.  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  entered 
upon  his  duties,  the  average  number  employed  has  been  35.  Since  the  1st  of 
July  last,  he  has  emploved  only  about  15  clerks,  who  by  excessive  labor, 
working  more  hours  per  day  than  the  law  required,  and  until  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  have  thus  succeeded  in  enabling  the 'Superintendent  to  lay  the  work 
before  the  country.  The  writer  of  this  paper  speaks  from  positive  know- 
ledge on  this  subject,  being  one  of  the  corps  of  clerks  of  the  Census  Bureau. 

*  The  retnmt  ftom  SaoU  Clara,  California,  ware  loit  en  rauii  tor  Waahington. 
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Many,  throughout  the  country,  have  expressed,  indignantly,  the  opinion^ 
that  the  Census  of  1850  might  have  been  published  sooner;  but  of  this  none 
are  able  tojudge  save  those  familiar  with  the  amount  and  details  of  the  work 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  They  should  compare  the  progress  made  with 
our  Census,  with  that  of  other  countries,  and  they  will  then  discover  that  we 
are  not  much  behind  other  nations  in  tiiis  respect.  The  English  Census  of 
1851  is  not  complete  yet^  although  they  have  been  laboring  on  it  over 
two  years  and  eight  months;  and  the  French  Census  of  1851  is  still  only 
partially  completed  for  publication.  Only  a  part  of  it  is  published,  and  the 
rest  is  still  in  progress.  • 

The  Census  of  1850  is  the  seventh  that  has  been  taken  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  government;  that  of  1790  being  the  first.  The  aggregate  ex- 
pense of  the  different  Censuses  has  been  as  follows :    That  of 


1790 344,377 

1800 66,109 

1810 178.444 

1820 208,525 


1830 3378,546 

1840 833.370 

1850,  exclusive  of  final 
printing,  binding,  etc.  1,318,027 


The  volume  of  the  Census,  as  now  published,  is  all  that  has  been  authoriz- 
ed by  Confess;  but  by  no  means  all.  A  vast  amount  of  exceedingly 
valuable  and  interesting  matter  is  still  locked  up  in  the  schedules,  awaitSig 
publication.  This  matter  omitted  comprises  the  entire  industrial  statistics  of 
the  naUon,  besides  the  entire  body  of  vital  statistics,  and  those  on  various 
other  important  subjects — ^all  pf  which  have  been  taken  and  paid  for  by  the 
government.  They  ought  to  be  published,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they 
will  be.  We  really  do  not  see  why  the  government  should  go  to  so  much 
expense  in  collecting  all  these  valuable  and  interesting  statistics,  if,  after  all, 
they  are  not  to  be  published,  but  suffered  to  lie  on  the  shelves  of  the  Census 
Oflfice,  perfectly  inaccessible  to  the  people,  and  therefore  worthless. 

We  think  that  the  U.  S.  Senate  acted  wisely  in  rejecting  much  of  the 
matter  that  was  proposed  to  them  for  publication  by  the  previous  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Census ;  but  they  made  too  sweeping  a  rejection,  for  they  re- 
jected much  that  was  really  valuable,  and  that  properly  belonged  to  the 
Census,  in  their  laudable  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  still  larger  amount  of  matter 
proposed  for  publication,  which  was  really  quite  inappropriate,  not  being 
necessarily  at  all  connected  with  the  Census,  nor  to  be  found  in  the  schedules, 
and,  therefore,  quite  unauthorized.  It  was  proposed,  by  the  previous  Super- 
intendent, to  publish  a  geographical  and  geological  description  of  each  State 
and  territory  of  the  Union,  along  with  the  statistics  proper ;  but  this,  apart 
from  its  inappropriateness,  would  have  swelled  the  Census  to  a  number  of 
enormous  volumes,  which  would  have  made  the  expense  to  the  government 
immense.  Such  a  plan  of  publication  was  very  wisely  rejected.  The 
balance  still  remaining  unpublished  strictly  belongs  to  the  Census,  and  would 
make  only  a  moderate  volume.  Its  importance  to  the  people  is  great^  and 
we  theierore  presume  that  Congress  will  order  its  immediate  publication. 

The  present  volume  of  the  Census  now  before  us  contams  —  pages. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  in  a  single  number  of  this  Review,  give  a  very  ex- 
tended notice  of  its  various  contents.  We  shall,  however,  without  entering 
into  minute  details,  give  as  many  results  as  possible. 

The  total  population  of  the  United  States,  including  all  classes,  taken 
decennially,  since  1790,  has  been  as  follows : 


17M 3,929,827 

1800 5,305,925 

1810 7,239,814 

1820 9,838,131 


1830 12,868,020 

1840 17,069,453 

1850 23,191,876 


The  white,  free  colored,  and  slave  population,  since  1790,  has  been  as 
follows : 
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Whites.  Free  colored.  Slaree  Total. 

1790 3,172,464 59,466 697,897 3,929,827 

1800 4,304,489 108,395 893.041 6,306,926 

1810 6,862,004 186,446 1,191,364 7,239,814 

1820 ......   7,861,937 233,624 1,538,038 9,638,131 

1830 10,637,378 319,699 2,009 ,048 12,866,020 

1840 14.195,696 386,303 2,487,465 17,069,453 

1850 19,563,068 434,495 3,204,313 23,191,876 

This  table  does  not  include  the  Indians  within  the  United  States  territo- 
ries, in  all  400.764.  Their  numbers  have  increased  as  follows:  In  1789, 
there  were  76,000 ;  in  1825.  129,366 ;  and  in  1850,  400.764. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ratio  of  increase  in  tne  United  States  of 
white,  free  colored,  slaves,  and  total  population,  since  1790  :* 

OLA88KB.  1790.       1800.        1810.        1820.         1830.         1840.        1860. 

Whites 8,173,404.. 4,304,480.  .5,863,004.  .7,801,937. .  10,537,378..  14,105,095..  19,553.008 

Free  Colored 59,466..    108,395..    180,446..    333,594..     319,590..      386,303..     434,405 

Slaves 607,807..  803,041..  1,101 ,364..  1,536,038..  9,009,043..  3,487,455..  3,304,318 


Total  Free 3,331,030. .4,413,884.. 6,048,450. . 8,105,461 . . lO,856,0n. .  14,581,008..  10,087,563 

Total  Colored 757,363. .  1,001,436. .  1,377,810. . l,ni,563. .  3,338,643. .  3,873,758. .  3.638,808 

DICSHMIAL  IMCBIASS  PER  CEHT.  IN— 

1800.     1810.     1820.     1830.     1840.    1850. 

Whites S5J68 36.18 34.13 34.03 34.73 37.74 

FreeColored 83.28  72      25.25 36.86 30.87 12.47 

Slaves  28.1  33.4   20.10 30.62 23.81 88.83 

Total  Free 07.73 37.06 35.5  32.47 34.31  .37.07 

Total  Colored 33.83 37.58 3850 31.45 23.41 .'..26.61 

The  following  gives  the  proportion  of  white,  free  colored,  and  slave  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  at  each  census  period : 

CLASSES.  1790.        1800.        1810.        1820.         1830.        1840.      1850.' 

Whites .'....  80.73 81.13 80.07 81.57 81.00 83.16 84.81 

FreeColored 1.51 2      2.58 3.48  3.48 3.36 1.81 

Slaves 17.76 16.83 16.46 15.06 15.63 14.57 13.82 

The  following  table  gives  the  proportion  of  sexes,  at  each  census  since 
1790: 

1790.  1800.t    '  18l0,t  1820.t 

WRITES.  As  As  As  As 

Males 1,615.635.. 100.. ..2,204,421.. 100. ...2,087,571. .100...  3,005,133..  100 

to  to       I  I  to  to 

Females 1,556,830. .  06.4  .  .2,100,068..  05.8  .  .8,874,433..  06.3  .  .3,866,804.  .06.8 

1830.  1840.  1850. 

Hales 5,366,263..  100....  7,255,534..  100....  10,026,403..  100 

Females 5,171,115..  06-4.. 6,040, 161..  05.6. ..  0,526,666 . .  05 

WMxm  coLORBD.  1830.  1830.  1840.  1650. 

Males 114,066 153,453 186,481  ....   308,724     — 

Females 123,100..  107.9..    166,146..  108.3  ..    100,823.107.3....   335,771.108.3 

8L4TS8. 

Males 788,028..    —..1,013,823..—    ..1,346.517    —     ....1,603,535      — 

Females 750,010..  05.3  ..  006,830..  08.4..  1,340,038.. 00.5 1,601, 778.. 00.9 

*  la  all  of  the  ratio  tables  that  have  been  (Vamed  in  the  office,  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  fket  that  between  1830  and  1830  only  nine  years  and  ten  months  elapsed,  nor  hare  the  aeera- 
tions  of  population,  from  annexations  of  new  territory,  &c.,  been  taken  into  consideration. 
These  matters  are  worthy  of  separate  and  special  attention,  for  which  time  does  not  now  admit 

t  No  diseriminatloa  or  the  sexes  in  the  colored  population  at  these  ennmeratioof . 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 


The  following  is  a  very  interesting  table,  giving  the  employments  of  ther 
free  male  population  of  the  United  States  over  fifteen  years,  for  1850 : 
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The  following  table  is  vei^  oomprehensiTe.  It  exhibits  the  total  popola- 
tion,  and  the  number  of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  dwellings  and  families, 
for  1850: 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 


The  free  colored  population  in  the  United  States,  in  1850,  was  as  follows : 


Maine •- 1,35« 

New-Hampshire 520 

Vermont 718 

MaaeaehaMttfl 9*004 

Rhode  laland 3,670 

Connecticut 7,w» 

New-York 40,000 

PennayWania M,«0 

Delaware 18,073 

Maryland 74,793 

Diatrlct  of  Columbia 10,050 

Virginia M.333 

North  Carolina 97,463 

South  CaroUna. 8,064 

Georgia 2,932 

Florida ^9M 

Alabama 2,965 


Mitaisaippl 030 

Louisiana 17,409 

Tcxae 307 

Arkansas 608 

Tennessee 6,429 

Kentucky 10.011 

Missouri 2,618 

nUnois 5,436 

Indiana ll,96r 

Ohio 95,979 

Michigan.* 2,583 

Wisconsin 635 

Iowa 333 

California.. 969 

Minnesota  Territory 30 

New-Mexico  Territory 22 

Oregon  Territory.. 207 

Utah  Territory 94 


Total 434,495 

Of  these,  208,736  were  males,  and  225.759  females  ;  the  excess  of  the 
latter  over  the  former  being  17,023.  All  were  born  in  the  United  States^ 
except  4,067  bom  in  foreign  countries. 

The  following  table  is  very  valuable,  as  showing  the  progress  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  several  states  since  1790: 


Stmtt  and       >  — ^ 

Terrtlories.            1790.  1800.  1810. 

M^ne 96,540..  151,719..  928,705.. 

New-Hampshire.  141,899..  183,769..  914.360.. 

Vermont 85,416..  154,465..  917,713.. 

Massachusetts...  378,717..  423,245..  479,040.. 

Rhode  Island....  69,110..  69,122..  77,031.. 

Connecticut. 238,141..  251,002..  262,042.. 


1820. 

208,335.... 
244,161.... 
235,764.... 
523,287.... 

83,059.... 
275,202... 


1830. 
309,455.... 
269,328.... 
280,652.... 
610,408.... 

07,109.... 
297,675.... 


1640. 

1850. 

501,703.. 

583,169 

284,574.. 

817,076 

291.948  . 

314,120 

757,699.. 

094,514 

108,830.. 

147,545 

309,978.. 

370,799 

1,000,823..  1,233,315. .  1,471,891. .  1,659,808... .1,0M,717. .  ..2,234,822. .  .2,728,116 

New-Tork 340,120..    586,756..    950,040..  1,372,812....  1,018,608..  .2,428,021... 8,007,394 

New-Jersey 184,139..    211,949..    245,555..  .277,575....    320,823...      873,306..      480,555 

PennsylTanla....  434,373..    602,365..    810,001..  1,040,458... .1,348,233... .1,724,033..  2,311,786 

Delaware 50,006..      64J273..      72,074..      72,749....      76,748....      78,085..        01,539 

Maryland 310,728..    341,548..    380,546..    407,350....    447,040.    ..    470,019..      563,034 

Dls.  of  Columbia.  —     ..      14,093..      24,023         33,030....      30,834....     43,712..        51,687 

1,337,456. 

Virginia 748,308. 

North  Carolina...  393,751. 

8  outh  Carolina. . .  249,073 . 

Georgia 82,548. 

Florida —    .. 


1,473,680. 


Alabama..  . 
Mississippi . 
Louisiana... 

Texas 

Arkansas..., 
TSnnesaee... 


35,791. 

85,701.. 

Missouri —    .. 

Kentucky 73,077 . 

Ohio —    .. 

Indiana —    .. 

minols —    .. 

Michigan —    .. 

Wisconsin —    .. 

Iowa —    ,. 


Callfbmia 

Minnesota..... 
New-Mexico.. 

Oregon 

Utah 


78,077. 


.1,820,084. 

.2,491,938. 

.3,212,083.. 

..4,151,286 

..5,118,076. 

.6,694,088 

.  880,200. 

974,622. 

.1,065,370.. 

..1,211,405.. 

..i;239,797. 

1,421,661 
.   860,03» 

ooolisj 

87,44* 

.  478,103. 

555,500. 

.  638,829.. 

..  737,087.. 

..  753,419. 

345,501 . 

415,115. 

.  502,741.. 

..  581,185.. 

..  594,398. 

.  162,101. 

252,433. 

.  340,987.. 

..  516,823.. 

..  691,392. 

—   .• 

—  . 

—  .. 

..   34,730.. 

..   54,477.. 

1,665,005. 

.2,197,670. 

.9,547,936.. 

..3,062,130 

..3,333,483.. 

.3,052,837 

—   .. 

— 

144,317.. 

..  309,527 

..  690,756.. 

771,698 

8,850.. 

40,352. 

75,448.. 

..  136,621.. 

..  375,651.. 

606,596 

— 

76,556. 

153,407.. 

..  915,739.. 

..  352,411.. 

517,769 

— 

—  . 

— 

—  . . . 

—  . . 

912,592 



>— 

14,273.. 

..   30,388.. 

.   97,574.. 

200,897 

105,602. 

261,727. 
378,635.. 

422,813.. 
810,258.. 

..  681,904. 
..1,874,179.. 

..  829,910.. 
.9,245,609.. 

1,002,717 

114,452.. 

.3,821,117 

— 

20,845.. 

66,586... 

.  140,455... 

,  383,709. . 

689.044 

220,055.. 

406,511.. 

564,317.. 

..  687,017.. 

.  779,828., 

982,405 

45,365.. 

230,760.. 

581,434.. 

.  937.903... 

.1,519,467.. 

.1,980,329 

4,875.. 

24,590.. 

147,178.. 

.  343,031... 

.  685,866.. 

088,416 

— 

12,282.. 

55,211.. 

.  157,445... 

.  476,183.. 

851,470 

— 

4,762.. 

8,896.. 

..   31,639... 

.  212,267.. 

397,654 

— 

—  . . 

— 

. .  .  -^  . . . 

.   30,945.. 

305,39] 

—   .. 

—  .. 

—  .- 

—  ... 

.   43,112.. 
.4,131,370.. 

192,214 

271,195.. 

690,680.. 

1,423,622.. 

..9,998,390... 

.6,379,923 

—  .. 

—  .. 

—  ... 

—  ... 

—  .. 

^'SI 

—   . . 

—  .. 

—  . . . 

—  ... 

—  •• 

6,077 

— 

— 

—  ... 

—  ... 

—  •- 

61,547 

— 

—  . , 

—  . . . 

— 

—  -- 

13,294 

— 

—  .. 

—  ... 

—  ... 

—  .. 

11,380 

184,895 

AflTSgtts 8,999,897.  .5,305.995.  .7,939,814.  .9,654,596. . .  19,8*6,090. . .  I7,069,453..23,m,876 


PROPORTION  OF  WHITE  MALES  TO  FEMALES. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  proportion  of  white  males  to  females,  in 
1S50.  For  every  100  males  there  are,  in  the  different  states,  of  the  ages 
mentioned,  the  following  nnmber  of  females : 
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In  the  following  table  we  have  the  increase  of  the  white  and  free  colored 
population,  in  the  slaveholding  states,  since  1790.  An  inspection  of  the 
table  shows  that  the  increase  of  the  white  population,  in  the  slave  states, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  greater  than  during  any  previous  decade; 
that  the  free  colored  population  has  been  very  rapidly  decreasing  since 
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1790;  and,  during  the  last  decade,  more  rapidly  than  daring  any  prerioiB 
one.  The  slave  population,  it  will  be  seen,  has  made  about  the  same  in- 
crease duringthe  last  ten  years,  as  during  tne  first  decade  of  this  century: 

1790.  1600.  1810.  1820.  1830.  1S40.  1850. 

White. .  .1,271,488. . . .  1,702,980. .. .2,208,785 . . .  2,881,560. ...8,060,758 . . .  .4,632,530. . .  6,2^,418 
Freewi'd.    82,357....      61,241....    108,265....    134,164....    180,726....    215,575....    238,^^87 
3  7  ...    857095.. ..1,163854...  1,517,400.. ..2,005,475. ...2,486,326... .3,204,051 


'Dteennial  ineruue  per  cent,  in- 


1800.                  1810.                  1820.                  1830.                 1840.               .   1850. 
WhU«i  3393  29.7  28.2  29.28 26.54 34,82 

JSi1ii;;d.::S:S::::::::::|T8::.: «.« «.t w.>| io.« 

SUiTes 30.35 35.79 30.38 32.16 23.98 28.87 

We  compile  the  following  table,  with  care,  from  the  Census,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  number,  sex,  and  longevity  of  the  slave  population  of 
the  United  States  in  1850  : 
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From  the  preceding  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  in  the  United 
States  1,425  slaves  over  100  years,  and  2,684  between  90  and  100  years  of 
age. 

The  number  of  adults,  in  the  United  States,  in  1850,  over  twenty  years  of 
age,  who  could  not  read  and  write,  was  as  follows : 


SiAtmM  omA  T««^'iiM«>«              Whites.  Free  Colored. 

StoUoandTerrUoruo.  ^^^^        Femalei,  Males.    Females. 

Maine S.859....    9,888....  77....       58.... 

New-Hampshire 1,663....    1,205....  96....       26.... 

Vennont S,601....    9,588....  39....       Ifl.... 

Massachosetts 11,578....  15,961....  375....     431.... 

Rhode  Island 1,330....    2,010....  130....     137.... 

Connectienc 9,037....    2,709....  199.,..     975.... 

New-York 89,178....  59,115....  3,387....  4,049.... 


New-Jersey 6,007."...    8,241....  9,167....  9,250 ,._. 

PennsyWania 94,380....  42,548....  4,115....  5,230....  51,383 


NatlTS. 

2,134... 
945... 
616... 
1,861... 
1,948... 
1,293... 
30,670  .. 
12,787... 


9,594....  9,724.. 

19,258....  9,422... 

856....  1,106... 

46,761....  5,141. 


Delaware 2,019 

MaryUnd 8,557.. 

District  of  Columbia. . .       601 . . 

Virginia 30,244.. 

North  CaroUna 26,239. . 

South  Carolina 5,897... 

Georgia 16,552....  94,648.... 

Florida 1,736..        

Alabama 13,163.. 

MisBlssippi 5,592. 

Loaisiana  9,842. 

Texas 4,9S8 

Arkansas 6,810....  10,009. 

Tennessee 98,469.... 

Kentucky 87,754.... 

Missouri 14,458.... 

Illinois 16,633.... 

Indiana 96,139  ... 

Ohio 99,094.... 

Michigan 4,037.... 

Wisconsin 9,930.... 

Iowa 9,928.... 

California 4,237.... 

Minnesota  Territory. . .       389 

New-Mexico      "    ....  13,334.... 
Oregon  "    ....         88.... 

Utah  "   ....        88.... 


47,327... 

3,099.... 

9.788.... 

421.... 

94,648... 

908.... 

9,198..-. 

116.... 

90,594... 

108.... 

7,883... 

75.... 

1,379... 

1,038.... 

5,587... 

34.... 

10,009... 

61.... 

49,053.... 

506.... 

88,933  ... 

1,431.... 

91,833.... 

271.... 

23,491.... 

605.... 

44,408.... 

1,024.... 

88,036.... 

2,366.... 

8,875.... 

201.... 

3,431 . . . . 

55.... 

5,199.... 

15.... 

881.... 

88.... 

260.... 

_         , 

11,751.... 

2.... 

71.... 

3.... 

65.... 

1.... 

2,021. 
11,640... 
2,108... 
6,374... 
3,758... 
459... 
259... 
154... 
127... 
48... 
9,351... 
24... 
55... 
591. 


9,777.... 
38,426.... 

4,349.... 
87.383.... 
80,083... 
16,460.... 
41,261.... 

3,834.... 
33,853.... 
13,447.... 
18,339  ... 

8,095  ... 
16,908.... 
78,114 


1,588....  67,359... 

226....  34,917.... 

624....  35,336.... 

1,146....  69,445.... 

2,624....  56,958.... 

5,272.... 

1,551 .... 

7,076.... 

2,318. . . . 

259.... 

94,429.... 

99.... 

121 ... . 


168. 
37.... 
18.... 
29.... 

2"" 


Foreign. 

4,148.... 

9,064.... 

5,624.... 

96,484.... 

2,359... 

4,013  ... 

68,055.... 

5,878.... 

94,989.... 

404.... 
3,451.,.. 

329..-. 
1,137.... 

340.... 

104.... 

406.... 

295.... 

139.... 

81.... 

6,271.... 

2,488.... 

27.... 

505.... 
2,847... 
1,861.... 
5,947.... 
3,265..., 
9,062.... 
3,009.... 
4,902.... 
1,077.... 
2,917.... 

390.... 

660.... 
63.... 
83.... 


Total. 


3,000 

6,940 

98,845 

8,607 

5,800 

98,799 

18,665 

76,979 

10,181 

41,877 

4,671 

88,590 

60,493 

16,564 

41,667 

4,129 

38,999 

13,598 

24,610 

10,588 

16,935 

78,619 

69,706 

86,778 

41,283 

79,710 

66,020 

6,281 

6,453 

8,153 

5,235 

649 

95,089 

162 

154 


Total 389,664. . .  .573,234.  ...40,722.  ...49,800. . .  .858,306. . .  .195,114. . .  .1,053,420 

The  above  table  furnishes  matter  for  much  reflection  and  comment  It 
shows  that  one  person  in  every  twenty-three  adults,  in  the  United  States,  in 
1850,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  It  also  shows  that  education  is  distributed 
among  the  whit«  male  and  female  population  very  unequally,  the  uneducated 
males  being  to  the  uneducated  females  in  the  proportion  of  about  3  to  5  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  where  there  were  three  uneducated  males,  there  were  five 
uneducated  females.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  males  and  females 
are  equal  in  number,  which  is  very  neany  correct 

The  total  value  of  church  property  and  of  "  church  accommodations^"*  in 
1850,  was  as  follows : 

Stotes  und  Terri-  Total               Church 
^ri€9.          Accommodations.   Property. 

Maine 321,167 $1,725,845 

New-Hampshire....     937,417 1,405,786 

Vermont 934,534 1,216,125 

Massachusetts 691,623 10,206,184 

Rhode  Island 101,210 1.254,400 

Connecticut 307,299 8,555, 194 

New-York 1,913,854 21,134,207 

New-Jersey 345,733 3,680,936 

PennsylTanla 1,574,873 11,586,115 

Delaware 55,741 340.845 

Maryland 379,465 3,947,684 

Dls.  of  Columbia...    .   34,120 363,000 

Virginia 856,436 9,856,076 

North  Carolina 572,924 905.553 

South  Carolina....        460,459 9,172,246 

Georgia 097,197 1,269,359 

Florida 44,960 165.400 

AUbama 439,605 1,181,616 

Mississippi 994,104 766,542 


States  and  Terri-  Total  Church 

lories.         Aecommodatlons.  Property. 

Louisiana 109,615 |1,769,470 

Texa« 63,575 904,980 

Arkansas 60,926 89,815 

Tennessee 625,595 1,216,101 

Kentucky 671,038 2,252,448 

Missouri  251.068 1,561,610 


Ullnols. 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

California 

Minnesota  Ter'ry.. 
New-Mexico  Ter. . 
Oregon  Territory.. 
Utah  Territory.... 


486,576 1,482,185 

709,655 1,529,586 

1,457,294 5,798,090 

120,117 798,600 

97,773 853,900 

43,068 177,496 

10,900 967,800 

-    900 

100 94,100 

98,650 76,990 

8,138 ,  61,000 

4,900 — 


Total 14,934,895.. 


.$87,898,801 


'  By  "  Choich  A<Mwmmodatlons,**  !■  meant  the  number  of  hearan  t  ohoreh  can  aecomraodafta. 
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The  value  of  the  church  property  of  some  of  the  principal  denominations 
was  as  follows : 


Presbyterian $14,543,780 

Baptlate 11,020,855 

Methodists 14,822,870 

Roman  CathoUea 9,256,728 

Unitarian  3,173,822 

Universalists 1,752,310 

Episcopalian 11,375,010 

Congregationalisu 7,070, 105 

Christian 847,036 

Dutch  Reformed 4,006,880 

Free 263,205 

Friends 1,713,767 


German  Reformed $075,060 

Jews 330,600 

Lutherans 2,854,386 

Mennonitee 03,345 

Moravians 411,667 

Onhodox  Congregational 17,250 

Swedenhorgian 108,600 

Tnnkers 37,635 

Union 644,715 

Other  minor  teecs. 067,030 


Toul $87,388,801 

The  Census  of  1850  does  not  give  the  number  of  church  members  of  each 
denomination,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The  number  of  "  church 
accommodations"  of  each  sect  is  of  little  importance,  as  it  merely  shows  how 
many  people  the  churches  are  capable  of  holding.  Some  denominations 
have  very  large  churches,  but  very  few  church  members.  The  census 
schedules  are  susceptible  of  great  improvement ;  and,  indeed,  the  accuracy 
of  the  census  depends  very  much  upon  their  completeness. 

We  give  below  the  number  of  "  church  accommodations"  of  each  de- 
nomination in  1850,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  suppose  that  they 
afford  some  clue  to  the  number  of  church  members  6f  each  sect : 


Moravian 100,357 

Orthodox  Congregational 3, 100 

Presbyterian 3,070,600 

Roman  Catholic 667,823 

Swedenhorgian 5,170 

Tunker 32,325 

Union 302,624 

Unitarian 136,417 

Universalist 314,115 

Minor  sects 133,803 


Baptist 3,847,030 

Christian 300,005 

Congregational 801,835 

Dutch  Reformed 190,636 

Episeopal 643,508 

Free 114,780 

Friends 288,323 

German  Reformed 158,033 

Jewish 15,175 

Lutheran 534,250 

Mennonite 80,160 

Methodist 4,348,570  Total 14,334,635 

In  the  following  table  we  give  the  number  of  clergy,  physicians,  Iaw3rer8, 
authors^  editors,  professor^  puolishers,  printers,  student^  surgeons,  chemists, 
teachere,  and  merchants,  in  the  Unit<ea  States  in  1850 : 

Clergy'n.    Phys'na.     Surgeons.    Lawyers.  Authors.  ProPa. 

Maine 038 650 — 560 — 13 

New-Hampshire 640 623  .  ...    — 386      ...  — 11 

Vermont 610 663 5 404 1 14 

Massachusetts 1,662 1,643 14 1,111 17 35 

Rhode  Island 103 217 — 114 — 8 

Connecticut 705 560 5 280 4 10 

New-York 4,200 5,060 54 4,263 28 151 

New-Jersey 650 608 — 413 3 87 

Pennsylvania 3,780 4,071 35 3,503 13 106 

Delaware 70 114 — 46 — S 

Maryland , 453 000 — 535 — 73 

District  of  Columhia 04 104 7 00 3 34 

Virginia 1,087 3,163 15 1,384 — 56 

North  Carolina 747 1,083 — 890 1 0 

South  Carolina 474 005 — 307 — 41 

geoTfia 715 1,295 15 711 1 31 

Florida 83 135 4 131 —  — 

Alabama 703 1,264 3 570 1 15 

Mississippi 471..     ..1,217 — 500 — 16 

Louisiana 2Sg 912 3 633 — 47 

Texas 308 616 3 488 — — 

Arkansas 233 440 — 334 — — 

Tennessee 1,081 1,533 — 735 1 18 

Kentucky 931 1,818 5 005 3 30 

S^°V *'*^® *»**3 » «0.«8 * W 

MichigM 557 854 4 560 3 10 

}Sfl*n» 1,063 3,170 - 034 1 35 

Hl/nols 1,023 1,402 3 817 — « 

Missouri 814 1,351 3 687 — 18 

*-Sr*-    •■ ^ 348 542 5 272 - 4 

;jS?«"»o 401 581 5 471 - 10 

California 36 626 3 101 — 21 

Minnesota  Territory S3 13 — 23          —  — 

New-Mexfeo  Territory 34 0 — 11 — — 

SIX'S '^®."*"*'y ^ ^ 1 83 :::;-::::;:  - 

UtaETerritory s 16. - 5 -...;;;  1 

To«tl tO,48S 40.564 loT. »im M Ha 
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Profeuiamtj  eumtVKUtd, 
Teacbera.    Students.  Chemista.  PabPn.    Printera.       Merc*U. 

092 1 7 258 2,065 

952 4 — 211 1,021 

1,016 — — 138 1,290 

2,622 40 51 1,229 6»338 

413 6 — 174 878 

1,259 4 10 194 2,046 


.133 3,797 18,081 


Maine 688 

New-Hampahire 221 

Vermont 150 

Maaaachasetta 1,052 

Rhode  Island 197 

Connecticut 529 

New-York 2,880 2,872...;.. 101. 

New-Jeney 840 972 23. 

PennaylTanla 3,508 3,153 200 

Delaware 139 306 1. 

Maryland 798 904 

District  of  Colombia 66 166 

Virginia 1,785 3,125 

North  CaroUna 1,189 2,095 

South  Carolina. 730             

Georgia 1,313 

Florida 112 

Alabama. 1,100 

Mlaaissippi 902 

Louisiana 791 

Texaa 418 

Arkansas 329 

Tennessee 1,411 

Kentucky 1,664 

Ohio 2,756 

Michigan 231 

Indiana 1,313 

niinola 843 

Miaaouri 1,166 

Iowa 235 

Wiaconain 230 

CaUtomia 2l 

Minnesota  Territory 10 

New-Mexico  Territory 8 

Oregon  Territory 2i 

Utah  Territory 23 

Total "jojw 42,149 465 355 14,740 100,752 

The  above  table  we  have  compiled  from  the  census  tables,  giving  all  the 
professions  and  occupations  in  the  United  States  in  1850. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children,  in  1850,  attending 
school : 


Statta,  DiHrict  of  WHI 

Oolurnbiay  and  r-          — 

TtrritarUt.  Malea. 

Maine 97.443.... 

New-Hampshire..  45,764  .... 

Vermont 47,997.... 

Maaaachusetts...  112,210  .... 

Rhode  Island ....  1 4,782  .... 

Connecticut 42,457  .... 

New-York 356,602.... 

New- Jersey 48,065  .... 

Pennsylrania 263,451  .... 

Delaware 7,632  .... 

Maryland 32,214.... 

Die.  of  Columbia.  3,137  .... 

Virginia 59,204    ... 

North  Carolina . .  54,727  .... 

South  CaroUna...  21,738 .... 

Georgia 42,365.... 

Florida 2,545.... 

Alabama 34,125.... 

Miasiaaippi 26,002.... 

Loulaiana 16,903.... 

Texaa 10,570.... 

Arkaaaaa  12,918  .... 

Tenneaaee 78,943  .... 


ySEB  C0L0RX9. 


Kentucky 


69,783  . 
51.146  . 


leky.... 
Mlaaonrl . . ... . 

lUinoia 971245  .. 

119,496. 


Femalea. 

88,408.... 

42,384.... 

44,155.... 
108,571.... 

18,577.... 

39,976.... 

331,272.... 

41,210.... 

234,660.... 

6,584.... 
28,233.... 

2.966.... 
60,507.... 
45,864.... 
18,555.... 
34,650.... 

2,201.... 
98,653.... 
22,801.... 
15,935.... 

8,799.... 
10,432.... 
67,187.... 
61,134.... 
44,099.... 
84,724.... 
100,538.... 


Malea.     Females. 


^  Natira.      Foreign. 


144.... 

137.... 

183,051.... 

.  3,171. 

41.... 

32.... 

86,998.... 

.  1,223. 

58.... 

32.... 

88,746.... 

.  3,496. 

726.... 

713.... 

211,293.... 
27,712.... 

.  10,927. 

304  ... 

247.... 

.  1,198. 

689.... 

575  ... 

81.221.... 

.  9,476. 

2,640.... 

2,607.... 

644,087.... 

.  49,234. 

1,243.... 

1,083.... 

88,892.... 

.  2,709. 

3,385.... 

3.114... 

488,823 

.  15,787.. 

92.... 

95.... 

14,077.... 

326., 

886.... 

730.... 

60,386.... 

.  1,677. 

232.... 

235-.-. 

6,485 

85.. 

87.... 

.  87.... 

109,564.... 

211. 

113.... 

104.... 

100,258.... 

550.. 

54.... 

26.... 

40,073...., 

.   3U0.. 

1.... 

— .... 

76,915 

101.. 

29.... 

37.... 

4,704 

108.. 

33.... 

85.... 

62,738 

108.. 

— .... 

— .... 

48,751 

f58.. 

629.... 

590.... 

30,795 

8,969.. 

11,... 

9.... 

18,788 

^1.. 

6.... 

5.... 

23,343 

18. 

40.... 

30  ... 

146,033 

167.. 

128.... 

160.... 

129,955 

1,250.. 

23.... 

17.... 

92,031 

3,254. 

162.... 

161.... 

173,403 

,  8,889.. 

484.... 

448.... 

218,927 

.  9:734.. 

Aggre- 
gate. 

186,229 
88,221 
92,249 

222,  20 

.    28,910 

83,697 

693,321 
91.601 

504,610 

14,408 

62,068 

6,570 

109,775 

100,606 
40,378 
77,010 
4^19 
69,846 
48,808 
84,067 
10J89 
98,861 

146,900 

181,906 
95,965 

182,299 

920,961 
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Stat€9, 4e.,         Males.       Females.       Males.    Females.  Natiye.       Foreign.       Aggreg. 

Ohio 270,S54....    34S,ttt4....  1,321....  1,210....  408,937....  16,283....    514,809 

Michigan 55,546....      50,306....      106....      101....  100,851....     5,110....    105,961 

Wisconsin 29,096....      27,258....        32....        35....  45,508....  10,913....      56,421 

Iowa 18,677....      16,779....        12  ...         5....  34,383....     1,090....      85,478 

California 800....          192....         1....     —  ....  976....         17....          993 

Minnesota  Ter..         105....           102....     —  ....         2....  202....          7....           209 

New-Mexico  Ter.          361....         105....     —  ....     —  ....  464....           2....          466 

OregonTer 1,016....  859...         2....     —  ....        1,852 25 1,877 

UuhTer 1,113......         922....     —  ....       —  ....  1,969....         66....       8,085 

Total 2,146,142. . .  .1,916,614 ....  13,864. . . .  12,597     . .  3,942,081. . . .  147,426. ..  .4,089,507 

The  number  of  libraries  in  the  United  States,  in  1850,  other  than  private, 
was  as  follows : 

SuaeSf  Dittriet  of               public.                                school.  sunoat  school. 

Columbia f  * —  -^  ■  ■  ^  /  ■     .iA ^       ^ .* ^ 

and  Tertiimiu.        Namber.     Volumes.          Number.  Volumes.      Nimi!)er.     Vols. 

Maine 77 51,439 11 2,225 131 26,988 

New-Hampshire 47 42,017 3 1,200 70 20,117 

Vermont 30 21,061 16 9,700 38 10,020 

Massachusetts 177 257,737 792 104,645 433 165,476 

Rhodelsland 26 42,007 12 5.814 50 23,765 

Connecticut 42 38,299 4 5,039 107 38,445 

New-York 43 197,229 19,802 1,388,729 137 33,294 

New-Jersey 77 43,903 10 4,080 35 8,564 

PennsylTsnia 90 184,666 30 17,161 226 58,071 

Delaware 4 10,250 —  —     12 2,700 

Maryland 17 54,750 8 6,335 84.   .  ..  28,315 

District  of  Columbia 7 66,100 —  —     — — 

Virginia 21 82,595 6 2,706 11 1,975 

North  Carolina 164 2,500 1 1,500 19 2,358 

South  Carolina 73,758 3 2,750 — — 

Georgia 3 6,500 11 1,800 15 1,988 

Florida 1 1,000 2 800 4 660 

Alabama 4 3,848 32 3,500 15 5,775 

MisfiBBippi 4 7,264 103 3,650 6 780 

Louisiana 5 9,800 2 12,000 — — 

Texas 3 2,100 3 480 5 1,600 

Arkansas 1 250 —  —     2 170 

Tennessee 9 5,373 2 5,100 18 2,498 

Kentucky 47 40,424 — —    18 4,617 

Missouri 13 23,106 13 17,150 66 14,500 

lUinois 38 35,982 29 5,875 86 12,829 

Indiana 58 46,288 8 1,800 85 11,265 

Ohio 65  65,703 13 9,665 248 53,910 

Michigan 280 65,116 119 31,427 15 8,500 

Wisconsin 9 12,040 83 2,163 28 5,017 

Iowa 4 2,650 4 160 24 2,980 

California* — —    — —    —  — 

MinnesotaTer — —    — —    —  — 

New- Mexico  Ter —  —    — —    —  — 

OregonTer — —    — —    —  — 

UtahTer — —    — —    —  — 


Total 1,217 1,446,015 12,067 1,647,404 1,988 542,321 

S<ar<«,  'DitXricX  of  collsob.  chuboh.  total.  . 

Co2uiii5i'a, 


oful  TvyiXQTUM,          Number.  Volumes.     Number.    Volumes.      Number.  Vols. 

Maine 8 89,625 9 1,692 236 121,969 

New-Hampshire 8 19,975 6 2,450 129 85,759 

Vermont 0 23,280 8 580 96 64,041 

MaasachusetU 18 141,400 42 14,757 1,462 684,015 

Rhodelstond 1 81,000 7 1,756 96 104,342 

Connecticut 8 82,600 3 625 164 165,318 

New-York 25 138,870 6 3,698 11.013 1,760,820 

New-Jersey 4 24,000 2 338 128 80,885 

Pennsylvania 21 77,050 80 26,452 393 363,4f0 

Delaware 1  5,000 — —     17 17,950 

Maryland 10 33,792 5 1,850 124 125,042 

District  of  Columbia 2 32,500 — —     9 98,600 

Virginia 14 50,856 2......     830 54 88,462 

North  Carolina 5.    ...21,698 9 1,647 38 29,592 

SouthCaroUna 7 30,964 — —     20 107,471 

*  None  returned  for  California  and  the  Territories. 
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LibraricMf  eontimvtd. 
Number.    Volomet.    Number.     Volamea.     Number. 


9 91,500. 


5 7,500. 


Georgia.. 
Florida  . . 
Alabama 

MUsiaslppl 4 10,093. 

Louisiana 3 5,000 — .. 

Texas 1 100 — .. 

Arkansas  — —    — . 

Tennessee 5 9,985 — . 

Kentucky 11 38,295 4. 

Missouri   4 19,700 1. 

Illinois 4 7,800 -. 

Indiana 4 8,700 1. 


Ohio 29. 

Michigan  3. 

Wisconsin  9. 

Iowa — . 

California*  — 

Minnesota  Territory* — . 

New-Mexico    "        — . 

Oregon —       "       — . 

Utah "       — . 

Total "il3. 


50,573 4. 

7,900 — . 

1,800 —., 


1,900. 
600. 

400.'! 
975. 


36.. 
7.. 

56.. 
117.. 

10.. 

19. 
3.. 

S4.. 

89.. 

97. 
159. 
151.. 
359. 
417. 

79. 

39. 


Vol*. 
31,788 

9,660 
90,693 
21,737 
96,800 

4,930 
490 
29,890 
70,466 
75,056 
69,486 
68,403 
186,826 
107,943 
21.020 

5,790 


.042,321 130 58,350 15,615 4,636,411 

The  statistics  regarding  the  newspaper  and  periodical  literature  of  the 
countrj  are  extremely  interesting.  The  table  in  relation  to  them,  to  be 
found  on  page  96,  will  be  examined  with  interest^  as  exhibiting  the  charac- 
ter and  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States,  in  1850. 

The  table  which  we  insert  on  page  95,  shows  the  number,  and  how  often 
were  issued,  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  1850. 

Those  in  the  tri-weeJkly  column,  marked  (*|,  were  also  issued  semi-week- 
ly; and  those  marked  (*J,  in  the  semi-monthly  column,  were  also  issued 
monthly.  There  were  also  in  Massachusetts  four  bi-monthly  periodicals, 
with  an  annual  circulation  of  42,000 ;  and  three  annuals,  with  a  circulation 
of  45,000.  Connecticut  also  had  one  bi-monthly,  circulating  7,200  per 
annum ;  also,  one  published  three  times  a  year — circulation,  1,500.  Penn- 
sylyania  had  one  annual,  with  a  circulation  of  2,500. 

It  being  quite  impossible  to  give  a  correct  abstract  of  the  census  in  a 
single  number  of  the  Review,  we  shall  resume  the  subject  in  the  next  num- 
ber, and  then  complete  the  subject. 


*  None  returned  for  California  and  the  Territories. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  churches  in  the  United  States 
in  1850: 
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.  Art.II.— AGRICULTURE. 

JLORIOVLTURAL  FAIBS — COMPETITION  OF  INDIA   IN  THE  COTTON  PRODUCTION — 
TEXAS  COTTON — OUANO,  ETC. 

At  no  previous  period,  in  the  South,  has  there  ever  been  ex- 
hibited so  much  excitement  on  the  subject  of  Agriculture,  as  at 
the  present  moment.  A  great  agricultural  fair  is  now  being  held 
in  Augusta,  Georgia,  which,  from  all  accounts,  must  present  the 
most  interesting  exhibitions  of  Southern  agricultural  products 
that  have  ever  been  witnessed.  Another  is  now  in  progress  in 
Baltimore,  which  is  worthy  of  a  visit  from  every  one  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  or  who  is  any  way  in  the  study  of  the 
agricultural  products  of  our  country.  Besides  being  largely 
attended  by  citizens,  far  and  near,  it  has  teen  honored  with  the 
presence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  other  distin- 
guished persons.  Another  agricultural  fair,  we  understand,  is 
soon  to  be  held  at  Richmond. 

Much  has  been  said,  of  late  vears,  both  by  the  English  and  the 
Americans,  of  the  progress  of  cotton-raising  in- India,  and  of  the 
probable  effect  of  its  culture  there  upon  American  cotton.  The 
English  have  incessantly  advanced  the  opinion  that  England 
could  become  entirely  independent  of  America,  in  respect  to 
cotton,  by  giving  its  culture  in  India  proper  encouragement. 
This  has  long  been  a  fond  idea  with  them,  and  one  which  they 
have  ardently  cherished  and  supported  by  every  fact  that  they 
could  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  ana  by  every  argument  that  they 
could  invent.  But  all  their  schemes,  eflrarts,  experiments,  and 
predictions  have  failed,  andthey  now  begin  to  abandon  the  idea 
as  stale  and  unprofitable.  The  London  Timesy  of  the  30th  of 
September  last,  takes  the  lead  in  the  recantation,  in  an  article 
headed,  "  The  Cotton  Crops  of  America  and  India,"  which  we 
presume  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  It  is,  of  course,  in- 
terlarded with  the  usual  quantum  of  twaddle  about  negro  slavery 
and  abolitionism,  as  all  the  English  articles  are;  but  as  this 
will  only  serve  to  amuse  our  reaiders,  we  give  it  entire.  It  says 
nothing,  of  course,  about  the  factory  slaves  of  "  happy  England," 
and  of  the  practical  slavery  that  prevails  so  largely,  in  fact,  in 
many  parts  of  India,  the  Mrth  American  Review  to  the  contrary, 
notwitnstanding.    Here  it  is : — 

THE  COTTON  CROPS  OF   AMERICA  AND  INDIA. 

The  letter  of  our  correspondent  at  New>York  will  be  read  with  interest, 
•  as  describing  some  important  changes,  contemplated  or  in  progress,  from 
a  point  of  view  not  common  in  this  country.    The  Americans  are  pre-emi- 
nently a  calculating  people,  and  their  calculations,  though  occasionally  a 
litUe  too  confident  and  keen,  may  nevertheless  be  useful  to  us  of  this  sleepy 
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and  comfortable  Old  World.  We  have  dreamt  so  Ion?  about  projected 
Indian  railways*  and  improvable  Indian  cultivation,  and  possible  Indian 
cotton  crops,  andf  ports  and  harbors  in  the  same  prospective  category,  that 
we  have  come  to  regard  the  whole  affair  as  Alanschar's  dream — a  fabric 
that  a  touch  may  destroy — and  which  will  do  nobody  any  good,  in  our  time 
at  least.  Not  so  the  Yankees.  As  soon  as  thev  see  us  fairly  at  it,  and  hear 
that  the  sacred  turf  of  Hindoostan  has  actually  been  moved  for  a  railway^ 
and  insulted  by  a  profane  locomotive,  they  set  to  work  speculating  on  the 
consequences,  particularly  to  themselves.  They  see,  looming  across  the 
world,  vast  mountains  of  cotton  wool,  destined  to  feed  the  British  loom,  and 
clothe  the  world,  with  fabulous  cheapne9S.  Looking  at  home,  they  see,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  the  cotton  cultivation  of  the  Southern  States — 
perhaps  the  most  rapid  growth  in  the  history  of  trade — reduced  to  sudden 
bankruptcy,  and  passing  away  even  more  quickly  than  it  sprang  into  being. 
The  train  of  consequences  does  not  stop  here.  The  profit  of  cotton  cultiva- 
tion has  ever  been  the  chief  element  in  the  value  of  the  negro,  and  when 
the  former  falls  below  zero,  the  latter  will  be  nil  Thus  this  dark  incubus^ 
which  has  always  rested  over  the  soil  and  prospects  of  the  Union,  which 
has  puzzled  statesmen  and  occupied  philanthropists,  and  which  seems  so 
obstinate  that  the  mere  co^  of  abolition,  should  it  ever  be  effected,  is  esti- 
mated at  £300,000,000,  but  of  which  the  cost  is  the  very  least  difficulty, 
disappears  like  a  summer  cloud.     We  turn  our  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  it  is 

fone.  It  expires  from  simple  exhaustion.  SoUd  as  it  seems,  it  is  but  a 
ubble,  blown  up  by  a  speculation  which,  meeting  with  an  unexpected 
rival,  falls  below  paying  pointy  and  leaves  the  '*  domestic  institution  *'  as 
valueless  as  the  decayed  butler  of  a  reduced  gentleman.  Thus  inscrutable 
Providence  performs  with  a  touch  the  work  on  which  we  had  been  lavish- 
ing our  interest  for  ages.  While  the  placid  Hindoo  picks  the  cotton,  cleans 
the  fleecy  crop,  and  then  with  wondering  obedience  feeds  the  fire  of  the 
locomotive,  waves  the  flag,  or  turns  the  points,  he  is  unwittingly  knocking 
the  fetters  off  three  million  children  of  Ham,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
He  underbids  the  negro's  toil,  for  the  latter  is  doubly  chargeable,  for  coer- 
cion as  well  as  for  maintenance.  By  the  same  unexpected  interposition, 
the  ^reat  stumbling  block  to  the  peace  of  the  Union  is  removed,  and  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  will  forget  their  feuds.  Such  is  the  prospect 
of  which  we  are  allowed  one  happy  glimpse  in  the  letter  of  our  American 
correspondent ;  and  we  cannot  but  add  that-^  if  this  could  be  effected,  we 
OH  our  side  of  the  water  would  be  spared  a  prodigious  deal  of  philanthropy 
of  the  most  unctuous  and  most  surfeiting  description.  Wc  should  be  spared 
it  very  soon,  for,  if  Brother  Jonathan  had  not  a  slave  of  his  own,  he  would 
soon  lend  a  hand  to  see  that  nobody  else  had  one. 

But  it  may  somewhat  assuage  ttie  soreness  on  this  subject,  if  any  soreness 
exists  in  the  mind  of  any  sensible  American,  to  reflect  that  the  Englishman 
has  no  more  pecuniary  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Hindoo  than  in  that 
of  the  American  cotton-grower  and  slave-owner.  Fortunately,  or  unfortu- 
nately, as  it  may  be  regarded  in  different  aspects,  British  and  American 
commerce  are  all  but  one  thing.  We  are  all  debtor  and  creditor  together, 
with  one  circulation  o!  paper  amongst  us,  borrowing  and  lending,  and  de- 
pendent, more  than  most  of  us  are  aware,  on  the  maintenance  of  the  general 
credit)  which,  in  its  turn,  depends  on  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  trading 
community  in  all  countries.  Credit  is  the  pTatonic  soul  of  the  mercantile 
world,  and  like  that  soul,  subject  to  sad  hindrances,  chains,  and  fluctuations. 
So  far  as  concerns  mere  hard  cash,  we  have  even  a  more  beneficial  interest 
in  the  negro  than  in  the  Hindoo.  We  have  all  the  benefits  of  his  industry 
and  of  his  custom,  of  his  wife's  love  of  finery,  and  every  other  want  whoih 
close  contact  with  civilization  has  not  failed  to  impart.    We  have  the  bene- 
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fit  of  his  master's  more  developed  and  costly  tastes.  Should  our  customers, 
in  their  collective  capacity,  wish  to  annex  a  neighboring  territory,  to  avenge 
an  imaginary  insult^  or  to  give  employment  to  a  few  soldiers  out  of  work^ 
they  pay  the  bill  themselves,  and  don't  ask  a  contribution  out  of  our  taxes. 
What)  of  all  this,  can  be  said  of  the  Hindoo,  of  his  simple  wants,  of  the  gov-  . 
emment  under  which  he  lives,  and  the  wars  with  which  the  number  of  his 
feUow-subjects  is  increased  ?  No.  As  a  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  the  scale  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  American  versiu  Indian  cotton.  On 
the  question  of  philanthropy,  of  national  honor,  and  of  national  pride,  there 
can  be  only  one  opinion,  and  that  is  the  opinion  of  all  educated  fingUshmen. 
We  are  bound  to  mise  India  somewhat  nearer  our  own  level,  and  to  mark 
our  dominion  with  other  sig^ns  than  barracks  on  the  face  of  the  country,  and 
other  results  on  the  population  than  the  uniform  of  its  soldiery.  Our  obliga- 
tions to  the  United  States  are  those  of  men  to  their  equals;  to  the  Hindoo 
they  are  of  a  more  parental  character.  Ere  the  wheel  of  fortune  turns,  ere 
the  stream  of  conquest  ebbs,  and  the  word  is  ^iven  that  it  is  too  late,  we 
must  turn  to  the  noblest  account  a  dominion  which  has  ever  been  the  highest 
object  of  military  ambition,  and  which  now  renders  us  the  envy  of  all  na- 
tions. In  this  account  we  rejoice  to  think  that  the  Americans  anticipate 
much  from  our  incipient  Indian  railways. 

Since  our  last  number  of  the  Eeview,  we  have  received  addi- 
tional information  regarding  the  state  of  the  present  cotton  crop. 
A  Texas  planter,  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  much 
of  the  present  crop  throughout  the  South,  writes  to  the  editors 
of  the  Oalveston  t^ews  as  follows : 

'<I  have  travelled  through  M  the  Southern  States  except  Florida.  I  live 
on  the  Brazos  River  in  Texas.  From  Huntsville  to  Red  River  the  cotton 
crop  is  very  poor.  In  many  sections  the  weed  is  high  and  looks  fine,  but 
the  bolls  or  forms  are  scarce.  Farmers  tell  me  the  heavy  rains  caused  it 
to  shed.  One-half  of  a  crop  is  as  much  as  will  be  made  along  the  road  I 
travelled  through  Eastern  Texas.  From  Grand  Ecore,  on  the  Red  River, 
fifteen  miles  below  Alexandria,  the  crop  is  worse  than  ever  before  grew 
there.  So  say  the  planters.  I  nave  known  that*  country  for  twenty  years. 
The  growth  of  the  weed  is  luxuriant^  but  there  are  very  few  bolls.  In  the 
Tensas  Valley — the  best  cotton  land  in  the  world  except  the  Brazos — there 
is  the  same  complaint.  Too  much  rain  has  caused  the  weed  to  be  rank, 
and  the  bolls  few  and  fieur  between.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  Rodney 
Hills.  All  throug^h  Hinks  and  adjoining  counties  the  crop  is  also  very 
poor.  Through  the  eastern  counties  of  Mississippi,  the  cotton  will  not 
average  more  than  18  to  24  inches  in  height.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
Green  County,  Alabama,  only  worse.  There  is  not  a  crop  of  cotton  from 
Gaittsville  to  Greensborough,  that  will  make  500  pounds  per  acre.  I  do  not 
believe  the  crop  all  through  Green,  Perry,  &c.,  to  the  State  line  of  Georgia, 
will  average  more  than  200  pounds  to  the  acre.  In  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  the  cotton  is  not  over  from  10  to  24  inches  high,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen.  If  the  States  through  which  I  have  travelled  do  not  average  more 
than  present  appearances  indicate,  or  than  the  people  generally  believe,  the 
falling  off  in  this  year's  crop  cannot  be  less  than  500,000  bales.  In  the 
western  portion  of  Texas  the  crop  is  good,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  good  crop 
anywhere  else." 

As  everything  appertaining  to  guano  is  interesting  to  the  agri* 
cultural  world,  we  lay  before  our  readers  the  following,  regarding 
the  guano  as  it  exists  on  the  guano  islands,  (Ghincha  Isles,)  the 
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mode  of  loading  ships  with  it,  &c.,  as  communicated  to  the 
Providence  Journal  by  Captain  Congdon : — 

Vessels  all  load  at  the  lee  side  of  the  island.  At  this  time  the  guano  has 
been  removed  from  the  edge  of  the  island  in  places,  say  one  thousand  feet. 
Bails  are  laid,  and  cars  used  to  bring  it  to  the  edge  of  the  rocks  and  dump 
it  into  large  bins  or  shutes  made  of  long  poles  interwoven  with  ropes  and 
chains  to  support  them,  wide  alt  the  upper  ends  and  narrow  at  the  lower. 
These  hold  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  tons.  At  the  lower  end  are 
^tes  or  scuttles,  and  from  these  gates  are  canvas  bags  of  about  two  feet 
m  diameter,  leading  to  the  ships  and  boats  below.  The  ships  are  hauled 
close  to  the  rocks,  and  moored  off  and  on.  The  hose  are  led  at  once  into 
the  hatch,  the  gates  above  are  hoisted,  and  you  can  imamne  the  force  with 
which  it  comes  down  through  this  hose  of  one  hundred  feet.  A  thousand 
ton  ship  can  be  loaded  in  forty-eight  hours.  Smaller  bins  are  used  by  the 
boats,  which  all  prefer,  as  we  have  much  less  dust.  A  ship  under  the  spout 
or  hose  is  completely  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  making  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  exist  on  board.  'The  guano  is  trimmed  awav  in  the  hold  by  natives, 
with  oakum  tied  over  their  mouths  and  noses,  and  veils  over  thieir  eyes; 
this  lets  in  the  air  and  excludes  the  dustw  They  can  only  stay  below  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  They  are  in  gangs  of  eight  or  ten,  and  relieve 
each  other  as  above.  Every  part  of  the  vessel  is  penetrated  with  this  dust. 
It  will  go  wherever  smoke  will.  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  so  much 
dry  ashes.  The  guano  abounds  in  hartshorn,  and  is  said  to  be  very  healthy 
and  beneficial  in  some  complaints. 

The  vessels  are  all  of  one  color  from  truck  to  water.  Not  a  spear  of  grass, 
rush^  or  reed,  is  to  be  seen  anywhere,  no  vegetable  matter  of  any  kind  on 
the  island.  Where  the  euano  is  now  removed  is  a  perpendicular  bank  of 
about  one  hundred  feet,  fn  it  are  found  dead  birds,  some  even  on  their  nests 
with  eggs  under  them.  I  have  seen  several  of  them  perfect  in  shape,  still 
»ure  guano.  Most  of  them  crumble  to  dust  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
<ayers  of  reeds  and  twigs  are  to  be  found  through  the  guano,  said  to  be 
brought  there  from  the  mainland  by  the  birds,  for  tkeir  nests.  As  we  walk 
over  the  islands  we  find  holes  innumerable.  These  are  the  habitations  of 
the  birds.  With  daylight*  they  go  seaward  for  food,  and  return  with  dark- 
ness to  spend  the  night  on  the  islands.  They  are  of  various  kinds — ^pelicansy 
penguins,  many  of  the  duck  species,  &c.  Seals  and  sea-lions  are  seen  in 
thousands,  sporting  among  the  rocks  and  ships,  and  basking  in  the  sun. 

Every  vessel  that  comes  here  has  a  certain  number  of  lay  days — about 
ten  days  for  every  hundred  tons.  Most  of  us  have  to  lay  here  our  days  out 
At  daylight  dozens  of  boats  can  be  seen  around  the  spouts  waiting  for  loads. 
Daily  accounts  are  kept  of  each  ship's  days  and  turns :  so  many  loads  per 
day  are  allowd  them — ^say  first  week,  two  loads  per  day,  second  weet 
three  losids  per  day,  third  week,  four  loads  per  day.  We  are  all  supplied 
with  boats;  they  hold  from  ten  to  twelve  tons,  and  are  generally  ships'  long 
boats,  sold  to  Peruvians  when  they  leave  for  home.  Laborers  cannot  be 
hired  here  at  any  price;  we  can  only  work  our  own  men. 

One  would  imagine  that -it  would  be  impossible  to  exist  in  the  clouds  of 
dust.  The  men  are  ail  of  one  color — you  cannot  tell  a  white  man  from  a 
black  one  when  at  work  in  it  It  is  fun  for  our  sailors.  As  a  general  thing 
I  never  saw  a  set  of  men  more  interested  for  their  employers  than  they  are 
in  loading  our  boats.  They  lay  in  it,  roll  and  wrestle,  and  at  times  are  com- 
pletely buried  in  it.  These  shutes  that  lead  into  the  vessel's  hold  are 
dangerous.  Cases  have  occurred  where  men  have  slipped  in  at  the  mouth  of 
the  nose  as  the  guano  went  in  or  down,  and  were  never  seen  again,  or  dead, 
if  found  at  all.  At  times,  when  there  is  much  serf  on.  I  have  seen  the  hose 
come  out  of  the  hatch,,  and  the  guano  go  thirty  feet  from  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  the  bigness  of  the  hose. 
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Art.  in.— DITBRNAI  IHPROTBIERTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  number,  so  large  an  amount 
of  matter  relating  to  internal  improvements  has  accumulated, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection,  or  even  to  give  the  half 
of  it  in  a  single  number.  We  oflfer  what  we  thimc  will  be  of 
the  most  general  interest. 

The  LotusmUe  and  Knoxoille  Bcf/lroadj  now  projected,  and 
likely  to  be  soon  commenced,  will  be  about  140  miles  long,  and 
will  cost  $4,000,000.    It  is  confidently  expected  that  most  of 
,  the  capital  will  be  raised  in  Kentucky  alone. 

We  learn  fh)m  a  late  report  of  the  Ohio  Central  Railroad  Oomr 
pany,  that  the  whole  western  division  of  that  road  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  built  in  so  substantial  a  manner  as  to  place  it  in  the 
firont  rank  of  first  class  roads,  admitting  of  the  heaviest  trains 
and  the  highest  rates  of  speed.  The  cost  of  the  western  divi- 
sion, up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  $1,172,516  71 — equal  to 
$19,878  per  mile.  The  expenditures  upon  the  eastern  division 
have  been  $783,983  71.  The  expenditures  for  machinery,  &c., 
common  to  both  divisions,  have  been  $263,577  50.  These  dif- 
ferent sums  make  the  aggregate  expenditures  $2,219,776  90, 
which,  deducted  from  $2,839,240,  the  gross  resources  of  the 
comuanv,  show  a  balance  of  resources  on  hand  available  to- 
waras  the  completion  of  the  road,  of  $619,862  34. 

From  a  recent  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Railroad^  it  appears  that  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
road  to  the  junction  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  (about 
sixty  miles,J  will  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  January  next,  and 
the  whole  line  to  Vincennes  by  the  Ist  of  July,  1855.  The 
amount  of  money  already  expended  is  $612,604  77.  There  are 
2,500  men  at  work  on  the  line,  and  everything  is  going  on 
prosperously. 

The  great  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing its  completion.  The  desideratum  is  a  continuous  line  of 
railroad  between  Chicago  and  St  Louis.  To  supply  this  want 
is  the  object  of  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  or  technically,  the 
Chicago  and  Mississippi  road,  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
is  completed,  and  the  remainder  in  rapid  progresa  The  whole 
length  of  line  immediately  to  be  constructed,  is  220  miles,  as  at 
present  that  portion  of  the  Eock  Island  and  Chicago  road  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Joliet,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  will  be  used ; 
the  whole  distance  between  Chicago  and  Alton  being  about  260 
miles.  Of  the  lower  portion  of  the  line,  113  miles  are  already 
in  operation. 
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It  is  announced  this  road  will  be  entirely  completed  by  the 
1st  of  February  next. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  road  is  estimated  at  $6,000,000.  The 
funded  debt  we  believe  ^ould  be  $3,000,000.  The  amount 
already  expended  in  construction,  including  amount  due  in  out- 
standing contracts,  is  $5,370,809. 

From  the  American  Railroad  Journal^  it  appears  that  a  com- 
pany has  been  organized  for  constructing  a  railroad  to  connect 
Fredericksburg  and  Gordonsville,  Virginia.  It  will  be  from  40 
to  50  miles. 

Dr.  B.  L.  Welford  of  Fredericksburg  is  president  of  the  Board 
of  Direction,  and  Mr.  B.  H.  Latrobe,  the  well-known  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road,  is  consulting  engineer; 
while  Mr.  George  McLeod  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of. 
the  work. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  these  gentlemen  the  surveys 
are  now  going  forward,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  nearly  an  air 
line  with  every  favorable  grade  may  be  decided  upon.  It  is 
expected  that  this  road,  when  completed,  will  considerably 
shorten  the  route  from  Baltimore  to  tne  South  and  Southwest, 
and  therefore  command  the  great  bulk  of  the  through  travel 
in  those  directions.  The  anticipated  cost  of  the  road,  when 
fully  equipped,  is  about  $600,000,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
is  secured. 

The  LouisvlUe  and  NashviUe  Eailroad,  the  main  stem  of  which 
extends  from  Louisville  to  Nashville,  a  distance  of  180  miles,  is 
making  very  rapid  and  satisfactory  progress.  The  means  of  the 
company  appear  to  be  ample.  The  stock  subscriptions  amount 
to  $4,085,000. 

The  work  of  construction  was  commenced  January,  1858.  By 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  80  miled  are  to  be  opened  by  the  1st 
of  January,  1854,  and  the  whole  line  by  the  1st  of  November, 
1855.  The  iron  for  the  whole  line  has  been  purchased,  and  is 
to  be  of  American  manufacture. 

The  progress  of  the  SauU  Ste  Marie  Oanal  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable public  interest,  and  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  lay 
before  our  readers  some  information  on  the  subject.  When 
completed,  vessels  will  then  be  able  to  pass  from  Lake  Superior 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  using  the  Welland  Canal.  The  LaJce 
Superior  Journal  says,  that  the  work  on  the  canal  is  progressing 
very  rapidly.  The  force  of  the  contractors  has  all  been  concen- 
trated on  the  lock  sites.  About  two  hundred  men  are  now  at 
work  on  the  upper  lock,  and  ievery  day  shows  a  decided  pro- 
gress. The  excavation,  at  its  lower  end,  is  within  twenty-four 
inches  of  the  bottom,  and  one  week  of  fair  weather  will  proba- 
bly see  one-third  of  the  lock  ready  for  laying  down  the  founda- 
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tion  timbers,  which  is  the  last  preparatory  work  needed  before 
commencing  the  massive  walls. 

The  bailing  wheel  pit  is  sunk  to  a  depth  of  18  feet,  and  is  to 
go  somewhere  lower.  The  last  five  feet  of  it  has  been  com- 
posed of  solid,  hard  red  sandstone,  in  layers  of  a  foot  or  more 
m  thickness,  which  is  a  sure  indication  that  a  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  lower  lock  bottom,  will  be  of  the  same  material, 
which  will  be  far  better  than  was  feared  might  be  found.  The 
company  have  purchased  a  powerful  steam  tug,  which  is  ex- 
pected here  the  coming  week  with  some  large  scows,  with  which 
the  business  of  bringing  stone  from  Drummond's  Island  will  at 
once  be  commenced. 

The  work  for  carpenters  and  masons  is  just  commencing,  and 
soon  there  will  be  a  large  force  of  each  class  employed.  The 
first  crib  of  the  pier  at  the  lower  end  of  the  canal  has  been  sunk 
in  its  place,  ana  in  a  short  time  the  company's  dock  will  be  do- 
ing a  lively  business.  A  force  of  about  25  men  are  now  em- 
ployed in  cutting  down  and  hewing  timber,  for  locks  and  piers 
on  Sugar  Island,  12  miles  below  this  place,  on  some  fine  lands 
which  the  company  located  for  this  purpose.  The  company 
have  contracted  for  the  facestone  of  the  locks  to  be  procured  at 
Maiden,  near  Detroit,  but  expect  to  use  the  limestone  of  Drum- 
•mond's  Island  for  the  backmg  or  most  bulky  portion  of  the' 
walls.  Every  part  of  the  work  is  therefore  now  fairly  commenced. 


Art.Iin.-EDITOSIALS,  ETC. 


We  ha?e  the  pleasare  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  following  val- 
uable workf  from  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston : — 

Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Francis  Homer ,  Esq.^  M.  P.  Edited  by  his 
brother,  Leonard  Horner,  F.  R.  S.  2  vols.  1853. — Here  is  a  work  of  ster- 
ling merit— a  work  that  will  be  read  by  all  with  pleasure  and  profit.  The 
account  of  Mr.  Horner's  early  life  and  studies  is  intensely  int-e resting ;  and  his 
correspondence  with  Jeffrey,  Mackintosh,  Erskine,  Abercrombie,  Dugald 
Stewart,  Henry  Hallam,  Lord  Seymour,  Lord  Holland,  Lafayette,  Earl 
Gray,  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  Lady  Holland,  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  W.  Spencer,  and  a  long  list  of  other  distinguished  personages, 
renders  the  work  peculiarly  valuable.  Horner  was  distinguished  as  a 
scholar ;  and  his  career  in  the  British  Parliament  was  brilliant. 

Ike  British  Poe&.— Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  now  en- 
gaged in  the  laudable  enterprise  of  giving  to  the  American  public  a  new 
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and  improved  edition  of  the  British  poets,  from  Spenser  to  Young,  in  sepa- 
rate volumes,  duodecimo,  each  volume  being  accompanied  with  a  life  of 
the  author  and  critical  notes,  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  and  others.  The 
work  is  published  in  the  very  best  style,  and  atfan  incredibly  cheap  rate. 
The  undertaking  deserves  the  most  liberal  patronage ;  for,  after  all,  a  single 
one  of  these  old  British  poets  b  worth  a  dozen  of  our  modem  poetasters. 
The  series  now  publishing  is  nearly  complete.  We  have  before  us  Cowpefi 
Colli nS)  Prior  and  Butler. 

Index  to  Periodical  Literature.  By  Wm.  Fred.  Poole,  A.  M.  New- 
York,  Charles  6.  Norton.  1853. — ^This  is  truly  a  valuable  work.  It  is  a 
complete  key  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day.  Writers,  and  all  who 
are  required  to  consult  the  principal  reviewers  and  magazines,  will  find  this 
work  quite  indispensable. 

Busy  Moments  op  an  Idle  Woman.  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Frank  Tay- 
lor, Washington.  1853. — ^This  is  a  work  of  sprightly,  life-like  sketcheSi 
which  will  doubtless  please  the  majority  of  readers. 

We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  an  able  printed  cir- 
cular, from  a  highly  respectable  citizen  of  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  on  the  subject 
of  the  New-Orleans,  Jackson,  and  Great  Northern  Rail -road.  We  are  sorry 
that  it  comes  so  late  for  an  extended  notice  in  this  number  of  the  Review. 
We  can  assure  our  esteemed  correspondent,  that,  so  far  from  having  neglect- 
ed the  New-Orleans^  Jackson,  and  Great  Northern  Rail- road,  we  have  pre- 
pared several  special  notices  of  that  great  work,  which,  however,  were 
crowded  out  of  our  pages  by  other  matter  that  had  been  long  on  hand. 
Rail-roads  in  the  United  States  have  become  so  numerous,  that  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  notice  the  tenth  part  of  them  in  every  number  of  the 
Review.  Nevertheless,  we  have  noticed  slightly,  in  the  September  and 
November  numbers,  both  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  and  the  New-Orleans,  Jack- 
son, and  Great  Northern  Rail-roads.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  devote  some 
space  to  the  latter  road  in  our  next  number. 


McCORD'S  REPLY  TO  ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 

Lanosyke,  S.  C,  Nov.  20,  1863. 

Dear  Sir — In  an  article  in  your  present  November  number  on  the  "Growth, 
Trade,  and  Manufacture  of  Cotton,"  I  have  observed  a  fact  stated  which  has  been 
decidedly  disproved  more  than  once,  by  reference  to  the  record.  Some  years 
since,  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Rives,  attributes  the  protective 
feature  of  the  tariff  of  1816  to  the  South,  or  cotton-growing  States,  and  sUted 
that  it  was  forced  upon  the  North,  or  New-England,  against  its  will  and  votes  at  the 
time.   The  fact  was  then  contradicted  by  the  newspapers  at  the  South.    It  had  been 
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expressly  dispioved,  as  I  shall  show.  Bat  the  North  scorned,  as  usual,  to  notice 
any  refatation  of  slander  or  false  charge  against  the  South.  And  again,  your  ar- 
ticle (it  does  not  appear  who  is  the  author)  gives  the  following  as  the  true  version 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  passage  of  that  law :  "  Mr.  Lowell,  whose 
profound  knowledge  of  the  business  and  eminent  abilities  peculiarly  fitted  him  to 
impart  correct  information  to  others,  (in  short,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  lobby  mem- 
ber from  New-England,)  repaired  to  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1816  ;  and,  in 
confidential  intercourse  with  some  of  the  leading  members  of  Congress,  he  fixed 
their  attention  on  the  importance,  the  prospects,  and  the  dangers  of  the  cotton 
manufacture.  The  Middle  States,  under  the  lead  of  Pennsylvania,  were  strong  in 
the  manufacturing  interest.  The  West  was  about  equally  divided.  The  New- 
England  States,  attached  from  the  settlement  of  the  country  to  commercial  and 
navigating  pursuits,  were  less  disposed  to  embark  in  the  new  policy,  which  was 
thought  adverse  to  some  branches  of  foreign  trade,  and  particularly  to  the  trade 
with  India,  from  which  the  supply  of  coarse  cottons  was  principally  derived.  The 
Southern  States,  and  particularly  South  Carolina^  then  represented  by  several  gen- 
tlemen of  distinguished  ability,  held  the  balance-  between  the  rival  interests. 
After  a  protracted  discussion,  marked  by  eminent  ability  on  both  sides,  the  South, 
under  the  able  lead  of  the  distinguished  and  lamented  John  C.  Calhoun,  gave  their  ~ 
influence  to  the  new  measure,  and  the  tariff  of  1816  was  established.  This  was 
the  first  legislative  enactment  recognizing  the  existence  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
in  this  country.*' 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  main  charge  made  in  this  statement  against  the 
South,  and  South  Carolina  in  particular,  is  untrue.  That  Mr.  Calhoun  and  some 
others  of  oar  members  voted  for  that  measure,  I  admit ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun's  mistake 
on  that  occasion,  which  he  must  have  regretted  to  his  death,  has  always  been  at- 
tributed by  his  friends  in  South  C/arolina  to  the  fact  of  his  having  been  educated 
in  New-England.    I  believe  it  was  the  misfortune  of  his  life. 

In  July,  1846,  in  an  article  in  the  Southern  Quarterly,  on  Mr.  Clay  and  the 
American  System,  I  took  occasion  in  refutation  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  letter  to  Mr. 
Rives,  to  examine  the  Congressional  documents  published  a  few  years  before  that, 
containing  all  the  different  tariffs,  with  the  votes  of  both  Houses  on  their  passage 
through  Congress.*  The  following  is  a  correct  statement,  which  I  drew  from  the 
record  : 

**  In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Bill  passed  by  83  to  54.  The  cotton- 
growing  States  were  at  that  time  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Louisiana,  (Alabama,  Mississippi,  dec.,  were  not  yet  States  ;)  of  these  four  States, 
seven  members  voted  for  the  Bill,  eighteen  against  it.  In  the  Senate,  one  mem- 
ber from  South  Carolina  and  one  from  Georgia  were  absent.  But  there  were 
thirty-two  votes  in  the  Senate.  From  the  following  Northern  States — New- 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New- York, 
New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  there  were  fourteen  w>tee  for  the  BiUt 
and  two  against  it.  If  the  seven  votes  of  the  cotton-growing  States,  then  present 
in  the  Senate,  had  all  voted  against  the  bill,  it  would  have  made  no  difference,  for 
the  bill  passed  in  the  Senate  twenty-five  to  seven.  There  were  but  two  potee  m  the 
Senate  from  ail  the  Northern  and  New- England  Siatee  agednsl  the  meature.  These 
two  votes  were,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  those  of  Jeremioh  Mason,  from  New. 
Hampshire,  and  Christopher  Gore,  from  Massachusetts.    Every  Senator  from 
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Rhode  Island,  ConiMctteat,  Vermont,  New-Toik,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delaware,  voted  for  the  measure.  Including  the  two  votes  against  the  bill  above 
mentioned,  there  were  but  seven  Senators,  two  from  Maiyland,  one  from  Virginia, 
and  two  from  North  Carolina,  that  voted  against  the  bill.  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and 
Tennessee  voted  for  the  bill. 

"  Of  the  New-England  votes  in  the  House,  there  were  seventeen  for  the  bill,  and 
ten  against  it.  If  we  were  to  class  Virginia  with  the  cotton-growing  States,  which 
we  might  well  do,  it  would  cause  the  balance  to  be  still  greater  in  their  favor :  for 
in  the  House,  seven  of  her  members  voted  for  the  bill,  and  thirteen  against  it.  It 
was  much  more  the  measure  of  New-England,  and  more  decidedly  a  Northern  than 
a  Southern  measure.'* 

In  the  debate  of  1830,  on  Footers  resolutions.  General  Hayne,  in  his  admirable 
reply  to  Mr.  Webster,  says :  "  But,  Mr.  President,  to  be  serious,  what  are  we  of 
the  South  to  think  of  what  we  have  heard  this  day  1  The  Senator  from  Mass^ 
chusetts  tells  us  that  the  tariiT  is  not  an  Eastern  measure,  and  treats  it  as  if  the 
East  had  no  interest  in  it.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  insists  it  is  not  a  Western 
measure,  and  that  it  has  ^  done  no  good  to  the  West.  The  South  comes  in,  and 
in  the  most  earnest  manner  represents  to  you,  that  this  measure,  which  we  are 
told  is  of  no  value  to  the  East  or  to  the  West,  is  utterly  destructive  to  our  inter- 
ests, dec,  and  our  brethren  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our  complaints.*' 

After  this  publication  and  these  contradictions,  it  does  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Editor^ 
to  be  carrying  presumption  very  far,  for  your  correspondent  to  lay  the  charge  of 
the  commencement  of  the  system  of  protective  tariff  against  the  South,  and  South 
Carolina  in  particular,  when  in  the  same  paragraph  in  which  the  charge  is  made, 
he  states  that  the  measure  was  due  to  the  talents  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Lowell,  a 
Massachusetts  man,  whe  had  enterprise  enough  to  influence  ^'certain  leading 
members  of  Congress,"  by  confidential  intercourse  and  lobby  solicitations,  to  do 
that  which  was  injurious  to  all  the  South,  while  it  only  operated  injuriously  to 
*'  some  branches**  of  New-England  trade,  but  really  to  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Lowell, 
Mr.  Slater,  and  other  New-England  and  Northern  capitalists,  and  **  wealthy  gen- 
tlemen in  Boston.**  The  West  being  also  humbugged,  was  equally  derided,  and 
suffered  with  the  South.  The  bargain  with  Louiiiana,  by  which  her  vote  was  ob- 
tained in  favor  of  protection,  to  raise  the  price  of  her  sugar,  is  not  yet  forgotten. 
But  from  whence  Mr.  Lawrence  obtained  his  evidence  for  the  assertion  made  at 
the  same  time  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Rives,  that  *<  the  primary  object  on  the  part  of 
these  members  of  Congress  representing  the  cotton-planting  Stages,  in  etiabiuhimg 
a  high  proieeiive  Unriff*  was  to  attend  the  consumption  of  their  great  staple  in  this 
country,  hy  txdudmg  foreigw^made  fobrkt^  imd  tuUtUuiing  a  domeaHe  mikU^  maam» 
faeiured  i^ American  eoUonf**  1  cannot  imagine.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  evi- 
dence ;  for,  until  I  do  see  it,  I  cannot  believe  that  those  gentlemen  would  have 
thus  stultified  themselves.  As  Mr.  Lawrence  has  made  the  charge  under  his  own 
fignature,  I  shall  deny  it  under  mine.  e 

Yours  respectfully, 

D.  J,  M'CoEP,  of  South  Carolina. 
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Art.  L— TUIKEY— ITS  COHIERCBMD  ITS  DESTDIT. 

The  empire  of  the  Turks,  comprehending  its  European  and 
Asiatic  boundaries,  has  been  the  seat  of  the  mightiest  kingdoms 
that  ever  flourished.    Originally  but  a  chieftaincy,  the  territorial 
juidsdiction  of  the  Ottomans  now  extends  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  the  Black  Sea  in  Asia,  and  from  the  Kurdistan  Mountains, 
which  divide  it  from  Persia,  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west.    Their  sovereignty  over  this  vast  expanse  of  coun- 
try, which  includes  the  remains  of  the  mightiest  cities  and  king- ' 
doms  of  antiquity,  is  arbitrary  and  supreme ;  and  within  this 
compass  the  eye  everywhere  rests  on  the  temples  of  Islamism, 
and  the  ruins  of  barbaric  and  civilized  splendors,  which  mark  the 
revolutions  and  violent  usurpations  of  ages.    The  possessions  of 
the  Sultan  in  Europe  extend  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Biver  Unna, 
which  separates  the  empire  from  Southern  Hungary ;  and  from 
the  western  frontiers  of  livadia,  in  Greece,  to  the  Eiver  Sereth, 
which  empties  into  the  Danube,  where  that  river  first  impinges 
on  the  Waldavian  territory.     The  European  portion  of  me 
empire  is  only  nominally  under  the  rule  of  the  Turkish  Stdtana 
It  IS  divided  into  a  number  of  principalities,  in  some  of  which 
the  Greek,  in  some  the  Christian,  ana  in  some  the  Mohamme- 
dan religion  prevails,  while  the  civil  laws  and  political  govern- 
ment of  each  differ,  and  are,  to  more  or  less  extent,  independent 
of  the  Sultanic  sovereigntv.    Until  recently,  Eussian  diplomacy 
and  intri^e  had  obtainea  for  thatpower  superior  ascendency  in 
the  principalities  ;  but  since  the  Hungarian  war,  and  owing  to 
the  Servian  influence,  which  has  materially  changed  in  tone, 
and  now  inclines  more  partially  to  the  Turkish  side,  the  feeling 
in  favor  of  the  Ottoman  rule  among  the  masses,  Greek  as  weu 
as  Mohammedan,  increases,  as  the  former  partiality  for  Bnssia 
subsides. 
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110  TURKEY — TFS  COMMERCE  AND  ITS  DESTINY. 

Our  space  limits  us  to  a  mere  glance  at  the  rise  and  history  of 
J^urkey.  As  a  power,  it  was  not  recognized  until  the  thirteenth 
century.  Nineteen  hundred  years  had  elapsed  fjx)m  the  found- 
ing of  the  Assyrian  empire  to  the  going  forth  of  Othman,  and 
his  introduction  of  the  Scythian-Tartar  race  into  the  plains  of 
Nicomedia.  During  this  long  period,  Syria  and  Asia  Mmor  had 
been  the  theatre  of  many  a  conquest  and  sanguinary  conflict. 
Conqueror  after  conqueror  had  strode  over  each  territory,  and 
subjected  them  to  the  bloody  baptisms  of  ambition,  and  the 
desolations  of  war.  Empire  after  empire  had  passed  away,  each 
leaving  monuments  of  its  weakness  or  greatness,  until  in  our 
day  these  stupendous  but  crumbling  vestiges  are  the  wonder  of 
the  world.  After  the  Assyrian  came  the  Medo-Persian  rule. 
After  the  fell  of  Babylon  and  Persepolis,  and  the  final  defeat  of 
Darius,  the  empire  passed  into  the  hands  of  Alexander, — the 
first  general  that  had  ever  fought  his  way  from  the  West  towards 
the  East ;  and  who  in  turn,  beset  by  another  power  from  the 
West,  greater  than  he,  yielded  up  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
thus  they  became  provinces  of  Rome.  From  their  possession 
by  Rome  they  became  the  prey  of  the  Western  emperors.  In 
turn,  they  were  wrested  from  the  Greeks  by  the  children  of 
Hager  and  Ishmael,  bjr  the  fierce  Saracens,  whose  brilliant  ex- 
ploits threatened  for  a  time  the  subjugation  of  Europe.  At  this 
point  the  history  of  the  Turks,  as  a  people,  begins.  Of  Scythian- 
Tartar  origin,  thev  had  descended  into  the  plains  of  Assyria 
from  the  East,  ana  had  been  raised  from  menial  positions  to  be 
captains  and  chief  officers  in  the  army  and  political  government 
of  the  Saracens.  Thus  emploved,  they  had  peculiar  opportuni- 
ties for  moulding  a  national  character,  and  obtaining  an  insight 
into  the  strategy  of  war  and  the  policies  of  peace.  Being  in  high 
military  and  civil  stations  of  command,  they  had  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  araay  movements  of  the  Saracen  Caliphs,  and  would, 
perhaps,  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  Crusades,  have  ulti- 
mately directed  the  lances  of  the  infidel  soldiers  against  the 
bosoms  of  their  sovereigns.  But  the  temporary  success  of  the 
Crusaders,  and  the  final  defeat  of  Saladin  under  the  walls  of 
Joffij,  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  counter-scourge  in  the 
person  of  Genghis  Khan  on  the  north,  led  to  the  speedy  dis- 
memberment of  the  Saracen  empire,  and  the  dispersion  of  many 
of  the  Turkish  leaders.  Othman,  passing  the  mountains  of  Olym- 

Eus,  settled,  himself  and  forty,  (some  authorities  have  it  400,) 
imiliesin  the  plains  of  Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia,  now  called  Isnik- 
mid,  in  which  province,  at  the  head  of  the  sea  of  Mamara,  the 
Turkish  town  of  Ismid  now  stands.  In  these  fertile  and  obscure 
valleys  the  exiled  general  and  his  followers  lived,  prospered, 
and  propagated.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Mohammedan  Otto- 
man empire.     Protected  by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
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and  the  Propontis  on  the  west  aigi  north,  and  by  the  mountains 
Ida  and  Olympus  on  the  south  and  east,  the  early  settlers  had 
little  occasion  to  fear  eruptions  from  the  hordes  which  peopled 
Central  Asia,  or  from  the  Mongol  Tartars,  which  began  to  pour 
down  upon  Pertia,  Arabia,  and  the  Saracen  empire.      Their 
selection  of  position  was  of  the  most  judicious  character.    The 
life  of  the  immigrants  was  principally  passed  in  pastoral  pur- 
suits ;  but  as  the  Mamelukes  had  now  recovered  Palestine  and 
Syria,  with  whom  the  Turks  were  on  a  good  understanding, 
Othman  began  to  build  castles,  to  discipline  troops,  and  to* 
encroach  upon  the  Nicomedians,  the  original  possessors  of  the 
soil.  His  success  in  all  his  undertakings  was  triumphant.  Gradu- 
ally the  exile  community  took  the  form  of  a  government.  From 
bemg  defensive,  it  became  aggressive  in  its  policy.     As  it  grew 
in  ph;7sical  strength,  it  seemed  to  acquire  in  ambition ;  and  the 
more  it  obtained,  the  more  apparently  was  required  to  appease 
its  thirst.     Othraan  died  in  1326.     Oscan,  his  son,  succeeded 
him,  and  pushed  his  conquests  until  all  the  territories  of  Bithy- 
nia  and  Nicomedia,  with  Nice  and  Prusa,  were  added  to  his 
possessions.    He  called  himself  Sultan,  and  put  on  regal  robes. 
Amurath  I.  succeeded  to  the  title,  and,  after  conquering  Thrace, 
made  Adrianople  his  capital.    This  was  the  first  foothold  of  the 
Turk  in  Europe.      Bajazet,  surnamed  the  Lightning,  (in  com- 
pliment to  his  quick  military  movements,)  ascended  the  throne 
m  1389.    He  conquered  all  the  Greek  possessions  in  Asia,  and 
in  the  great  battle  of  Nicopolis  (1396),  he  overthrew  Sigismund 
of  Hungary,  the  leader  of  an  army  of  French,  Germans,  and 
Hungarians,  organized  for  the  express  purpose  of  subduing  the 
dangerous  conqueror.    Thus  a  second  time  was  the  repose  of 
Europe  disturbed  by  the  near  approach  of  the  infidel — ^first  by  the 
Saracen,  and  then  by  the  Turk,  who  had  served  as  a  slave  in 
the  camp  of  the  former.    But  the  scourge  which  had  appeared 
in  the  If  orth,  in  the  person  of  Genghis  Khan,  and  whose  comine 
had  shaken  Central  Asia,  and  imparted  terror  to  Europe,  proved 
a  source  of  benefit  to  the  latter  at  last.     Tamerlane,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Mongol  Khan,  (but  a  Turk  by  birth,)  served  Europe 
in  this  emergency  better  than  it  had  been  able  to  serve  itself. 
Tamerlane,  jealous  of  his  rival,  Bajazet,  after  massacring  the 
inhabitants  of  Ispahan,  and  building  pyramids  of  their  reeking 
heads,  to  indicate  how  terrible  was  his  vengeance,  and  to  mark 
his  love  of  havoc  and  slaughter,  marched  against  the  Turkish 
conqueror,  met  him  at  Angora,  routed  his  army,  and  took  him 
prisoner.     Bajazet  died  in  the  camp  of  his  fearful  enemy,  after 
long  months  of  imprisonment  in  an  iron  cage,  in  which  he  had 
to  endure  the  humiliation  and  mortification  of  being*  exhibited 
to  the  curious  throughout  the  marches  of  the  cruel  Mongol. 
But  this  interposition  relieved  Europe  of  a  dreadful  scourge, 
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while  it  a£forded  time  for  pceparation  against  like  peril?  in 
future.  But  the  death  of  Bajazet  did  not  relax  the  energy  or 
damp  the  warlike  spirit  of  his  sons.  To  them,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, down  to  the  reign  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  may  be 
ascribed  all  the  glories  ever  won  for  the  empire  since  their  day, 
for  surely  it  was  the  most  splendid  and  dazzling  period  of  the 
Ottoman  history.  When,  sword  in  hand,  Mohammed  11.  enter- 
ed Constantinople,  and  placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  Justi- 
nian, he  may  well  have  called  for  the  sheath  of  hia  cimetar, 
which  he  had  discarded  years  before ;  for  if  ambition  could  be 
*  sated,  the  fall  of  the  capital  of  the  Western  empire,  the  wiping 
away  of  the  last  vestige  of  Roman  omnipotence,  and  the  diadem 
which  had  encircled  the  brow  of  Constantine,  would  surely  have 
suflBiced  for  a  sordid  conqueror,  much  less  one  who  had,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  many  noble  and  solid  qualities  of  heart. 

Events  in  Turkish  history  now  crowd  so  fast  upon  us,  that, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  continuity  of  our  sub- 
ject, we  must  be  content  with  simple  allusions  to  the  main  cir- 
cumstances. 

1451  to  1480. — ^Repeated  invasion  of  the  Austrian  territoriea 
Acquisition  of  the  possessions  of  the  Genoese  in  Crimea,  and 
subjection  of  the  Crimean  Tartars. 

1480  to  1512.— Wars  with  Hungary,  Venice,  and  Egypt.  The 
Christians  treated  with  some  degree  of  tolerance, 

1518  to  1560. — ^Peace  with  Venice.  The  Persians  routed  at 
Kalderoon.  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan  added  to  the  empire. 
The  Mamelukes,  with  whom  a  rupture  had  been  had,  defeated 
near  Aleppo.  Cairo  taken  by  storm.  Part  of  Egypt  and  Syria 
added  to  the  empire.  Mecca  and  Medina  are  made  subject  to 
the  Sultans.  Solyman  the  Magnificent  ffives  a  code  of  laws  to 
his  subjects.  Encourages  learning  and  the  arts.  Belgrade  and 
Rhodes  taken.  Hungary  invaded,  and  Louis,  the  king,  slain.  An 
alliance  with  France,  being  the  first  with  any  Christian  nation. 
The  combined  fleet  of  the  Christians  defeated,  off  Djerbich,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa. 

1560  to  1600. — After  the  death  of  Solyman,  the  monarchs 
become  noted  for  their  indolence,  and  the  empire  suffers  from 
neglect;  Battle  of  Lepanto,  which  r^ulted  so  disastrously  to 
the  Turks.  War  with  Persia.  Revolt  of  the  Janizaries,  and 
their  attempt  to  fire  Constantinople,  in  which  they  partially 
succeed.    Power  of  Turkey  begins  to  decline  in  Hungary. 

1600  to  1700.— Power  of  the  Porte  declines.  War  with  Per- 
sia  proves  disastrous.  Mustapha  I.  deposed  for  imbecility.  Sup- 
posed to  have  been  suborned  by  Persia.^  Battle  of  Shibli,  in  which 
the  Persians  defeat  the  Tartar-Turkish  army.    Unsuccessful  at- 

*Itii  corioui  that  so  ridiculout  a  statement  ahoold  appear  in  hietoiy. 
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tempt  to  invade  Poland.  Invasion  of  Persia,  and  Tabreez  and 
Bagdad  taken.  Peace,  and  retrocession  of  Turkish  conquests  by 
Persia.  War  with  Austria,  for  the  supremacy  of  Transylvania. 
The  Turks  defeated  at  the  battle  of  St.  Gothard.  Candia  taken, 
after  a  siege  of  21  years.  First  war  with  Russia,  on  account  of 
the  Cossacks.  The  Porte  cedes  the  Cossack  territoiy  and  the 
Ukraine.  War  with  Austria,  growing  out  of  unsettled  disputes. 
Defeated  by  Sobieski,  before  Vienna,  and  military  ascendency 
of  the  Turks  in  Europe  broken.  Zenta  defeated  by  Prince 
Eugene. 

1700  to  1760.— Peace  of  Carlowitz,  in  the  treaty  of  which  the 
Porte  cedes  to  Austria  all  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  (ex- 
cept Belgrade,)  and  Temesmai ;  to  Poland  it  ceded  Kaminick 
and  Podolia;  to  Russia,  Azoff;  and  to  Venice,  the  Morea  and 
the  Dalmatian  fortress.  The  ascendency  of  the  Turks  in  Eu- 
rope, by  this  treaty,  utterly  checked.  An  interregnum .  of 
peace.  Hostilities  reopened  with  Venice,  and  the  Morea  re- 
conquered. Hostilities  with  Hungary ;  unsuccessful  cam- 
paigns, and  loss  of  Belgrade.  A  printing-press  introduced  into 
the  empire,  (1721,)  by  the  Turkish  Ambassador  at  the  Court 
of  France.  War  against  Persia,  and  repulse  of  the  Ottoman 
troops.  Turks  driven  from  their  former  Persian  conquests. 
Reign  of  Mustapha  III.  The  arts  of  peace  encouraged.  Trade 
flourishesj  and  the  empire,  while  it  enjoys  tranquillity,  advances 
in  civilization. 

1760  to  1774.— War  with  Russia,  in  behalf  of  Poland.  The 
Dneister  crossed  on  the  ice,  and  the  Russians  driven  out  of  New 
Servia.  Defeat  of  Kahloul,  and  the  Turks  forced  across  the 
Danube  in  retreat.  Loss  of  Beuda,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia. 
The  Russians  cross  the  Danube,  attack  the  Turks  on  their  own 
territory,  and  completely  rout  them.  Henceforth  the  Porte 
sinks  into  a  defensive  policy,  and  Russia  pronounces  the  ultima- 
turn  or  stcUvs  quo- 

1774  to  1853. — The  Russians  seize  Crim  Tartary.  War 
against  Russia  and  Austria — the  Austrians  defeated.  Invasion 
of  Hungary,  and  seizure  of  Choezin  and  Oczakow.  Alliance 
with  Prussia.  Battle  of  Imail,  in  which  the  Turks  lose  40,000 
soldiers.  Peace  with  Russia  and  Austria,  with  other  losses  to 
the  Turks.  Peace  with  France,  on  the  evacuation  of  Egypt. 
The  French  obtain  great  influence  with  the  Porte ;  hence  war 
with  England  and  Russia.  Another  revolt  of  the  Janizaries, 
who  massacre  the  new-disciplined  troops.  Advancement  of  the 
arts  and  public  instruction.  Greek  revolutionary  war.  Greek 
declaration  of  independence.  The  Morea  a  republic ; — Greece 
a  kingdom. 

We  have  thus  briefly  brought  to  the  reader's  attention  the 
leading  features  which  connect  the  ancient  and  modern  his- 
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tory  of  Turkey,  and  its  more  important  relations  with  Eu- 
rope. It  will  be  remarked  that  the  Sultans  of  the  Porte  have 
been  by  no  means  inactive.  They  have,  collectively,  enacted  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  theatre  of  political  afifairs ;  and  the  em- 
pire nas  borne  more  thrusts  from  tne  javelins  of  enemies  on  all 
sides,  than  any  kingdom  ever  established  on  the  European  Con- 
tinent. This  may  sound  strange  to  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  Turks ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  In- 
ternally and  externally — ^beset  by  the  Janizaries  and  lurking 
assassins  within,  and  the  envious  world  without.  Christian  as 
well  as  Pagan — the  wonder  is  that  the  empire  has  withstood  it, 
throughout  a  period  of  seven  hundred  years,  still  acquiring  in 
sti:ength,  and  adding  to  or  retaining  its  political  and  territorial 
dominion. 

Turkey,  as  an  agglomerate  empire,  is  necessarily  made  up  of 
different  races,  nations,  and  tongues ;  and,  we  might  add,  of  all 
religions.  Originally  a  chieftaincy,  it  has,  as  it  has  progressed, 
incorporated  nations  and  tribes,  with  their  territories ;  so  that, 
although  the  legitimate  race  claim  Scythian-Tartar  origin,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  any  great  proportion  of  the  population 
have  really  such  a  descent.  Polygamy  has  prevailed  in  the 
empire  for  centuries ;  and  the  harems  of  the  higher  order  of 
Turks  have  generally  been  stocked  from  among  the  women  of 
Persia,  Arabia,  Circassia,  and  Georgia ;  and  by  the  lower  orders, 
from  among  the  women  of  the-  Danubian  principalities  and 
Greece.  Every  child  is  trained  to  adopt  Mohammeaanism  jfrom 
its  cradle — that  is,  among  the  Osman  population — without  re- 
spect to  paternity ;  and  to  claim  descent  from  the  Scythians, 
although  the  father  may  have  been  born  of  pure  Saracen  blood, 
and  the  mother  have  come  from  the  hills  of  Croatia.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, therefore,  to  class  the  Turkish  population,  and  to  follow 
their  generic  origin.  In  Asia,  it  is  an  intermixture  of  the  Cau- 
casian varieties  of  the  race,  and  a  farther  admixture  with  the 
Mongols ;  while,  in  European  Turkey,  the  Mongol  amalgama- 
tion is  almost  entirely  unknown,  the  Caucasian  amalgama- 
tion is  greater.  As  Turkey  in  Asia  has  always  been  regarded 
by  the  Mohammedan  as  his  true  country,  while  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope has  been  mereljr  regarded  by  him  as  a  conquest,  much  may 
be  gathered  from  this,  why,  as  a  nation,  the  Turks  have  been 
disinclined  to  commerce.  The  prejudices  of  religion  prevented 
them  from  enriching  the  principalities  by  opening  a  lucrative 
trade  with  Europe  by  the  Danube.  Egypt  and  Greece  already 
belonged  to  them,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  empire  in  Asia,  hostile 
hordes  were  ever  ready  to  prey  upon  the  caravans  trading  to 
and  from  the  East.  They  found  it  more  to  their  advantage 
to  strengthen  their  empire  by  the  sword,  and  depend  upon  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  and  Greece  for  surplus  supplies  of  the  prime  ne- 
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cessaries  of  life,  than  to  trust  the  fate  of  the  empire  to  chance, 
by  the  nation  turning  merchants,  tradesmen  and  husbandmen, 
although  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  husbandry  might  realize 
more  happiness  and  tangible  wealth,  and  unite  them  in  a  more 
enduring  bond  of  intercourse  (which  they  neither  coveted  nor 
sought)  with  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  object  of  the  Turks 
was,  to  place  an  impassable  barrier  between  the  Christian  worid 
and  themselves ;  then,  as  a  measure  of  future  expediency,  to 
fall  back  upon  Asia,  and  exterminate  the  nations  which  had 
harassed  them,  and  disturbed  their  repose  in  the  East ;  and 
finally,  with  Greece  and  Egypt  to  fiimish  them  with  manufac- 
tures, and  the  Bosphorus  as  their  river  channel  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  retire  into  a  life  of  ease  and  indolence.  But  the  rising 
power  of  Bussia  proved  a  serious  impediment  to  the  realization 
of  this  dream ;  and  the  result  of  many  a  battle,  fought  by  them 
with  zeal,  with  courage,  and  with  desperation,  while  its  moral 
enlightened  the  Turkish  sovereigns  of  their  pregnableness,  ulti- 
mately led  to  a  total  change  in  their  governmental  policy,  in 
which  the  people  were  induced  to  concur.  After  the  peace  of 
Carlowitz — after  it  became  self-evident  that  the  monarchs  of 
Christian  Europe,  with  one  or  two  Insignificant  exceptions,  had 
organized  themselves  into  a  permanent  Congress,  ana  sworn  so- 
lemnly to  a  league  of  perpetual  unity  and  accord,  in  which  the 
aainier  dictum  of  Bussia  should  be  recognized,  to  oppose  the 
advance  of  the  power  of  the  Porte  in  Europe — an  approach 
which  would  neither  suit  Bussia  nor  Austria  in  their  designs 
upon  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  lesser  States 
which  "  impinged  upon  their  ambition" — after  the  Porte  was 
forced  to  see  that  Bussia  was  cutting  through  her  channels  of 
intercourse  with  the  East,  that  England  was  meeting  the  Cos- 
sacks from  the  Indian  Ocean ;  that — Greece  being  already  lost  to 
it — Egypt  would  prove  an  apple  of  domestic  discord,  as  well  as  a 
source  of  foreign  contention;  that,  unless  a  more  liberal  policy 
prevailed,  and  an  alliance  was  sought  with  the  more  northern 
States  of  Europe,  the  empire  would  ultimately  be  deprived  of 
every  avenue  to  the  ocean  except  the  Persian  Gulf— the  Porte 
revised  its  foreign  code,  and  placed  it  on  an  entirely  difierent 
basis.  An  extensive  system  of  police  was  framed,  the  agents 
of  which  were  ostensibly  called  ambassadors,  whose  chief  duty, 
besides  attending  to  their  political  functions,  was  to  transmit  to 
the  Sultan  all  available  information  with  respect  to  the  com* 
merce  of  the  world,  and  every  detail  that  appertained  to  the 
foreign  and  domestic  trade  of  Christian  States.  By  such  means, 
Turkey  advanced  rapidly  in  the  acquisition  of  a  kind  of  know- 
ledge that  was  designed  to  prove  of  more  essential  advantage  than 
the  sword.  From  that  hour — ^firom  the  peace  of  Carlowitz — ^the 
character  of  the  empire  underwent  modification ;  it  has  been, 
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indeed,  wholly  transformed.  While  industry  and  determined 
energy  mark  the  progress  of  the  people,  the  court  has  striven 
ever  since  to  cultivate  intimate  relations  with  England  and 
France,  and  lastly  in  the  order  of  time,  with  the  United  States ; 
with  no  ulterior  view  than,  while  enlarging  her  sphere  of  produc- 
tiveness, of  preserving  her  industry,  her  wealth,  and  her  politi- 
cal existence  intact.  The  population  have  been  signally  success- 
ful and  apt  in  their  tutelage.  The  merchants  of  the  empire  are 
proverbial  for  their  probity  and  sagacity ;  the  arts  and  sciences 
are  cultivated  to  a  reasonable  extent ;  the  lands  no  longer  lie  idle 
for  want  of  tillage ;  the  fields  and  vineyards  are  no  longer  bar- 
ren and  bare ;  perseverance  is  visible  in  the  system  of  internal 
improvements  which  is  conducted;  while  the  harbors  of  the 
empire  are  filled  with  maritime  fleets,  either  bearing  away  their 
burdens  fi*om  the  soil  or  the  fiujtoij,  or  discharginff  cargoes 
firom  every  port  in  the  world.  Let  it  be  rememh^red,  that  no 
authentic  history  of  Turkey  has  been  written  for  twenty  years. 
Within  that  period,  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought 
are  more  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  government  and 
masses  than  tnose  occurring  throughout  her  long  career  of  ag- 
gression and  warfare.  * 

The  latest  accessible  returns  of  the  commerce  of  the  Porte 
are  contained  in  the  subjoined  table.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  amounts  are  given  in  Prussian  thalers,  which  are  worth  at 
our  mint  68  cents,  but  they  readily  pass  in  the  foreign  market 
for  70  cents. 

Imports  from  Toikey.       Ezporti  to  Taikey. 
Thalen.  Thalen. 

England 2^,903,772 26,895,160 

Austria 22,058.666 22,515,333 

France 17,027,420./ 11,266,000 

Bassia 6,431,418 7,479,484 

Belgium 293,330 1,036,633 

Netherlands 671,360 468,000 

Greece 1,312,600 333,000 

United  States 1,361,866 341,599 

Hamburgh  694,940 67,106 

Bremen 70,601 6,636 

Portugal 9,946 

Spain,  Italy,  Barbary  States 12,000,000 16,000,000 

90,728.807  or  86,377,849  or 

$61,646,688'  $68,056,937 

It  may  well  surprise  those  who  regard  Turkey  as  a  merely 
semi-barbaric  State,  without  education,  without  literature,  with- 
out arts  and  sciences,  without  enterprise,  and  without  commerce, 
to  be  informed  that  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  empire^ 
without  respect  to  the  coasting  trade,  amount  in  value  to  nearly 
a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  thus  placing  it  in  rank 
as  the  fourth  commercial  nation  of  the  globe. 
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This  trade,  too,  is  pretty  evenly  balanced,  the  exports  ex- 
ceeding the  imports  by  about  $3,500,000.  Btft  to  get  at  a  more 
exact  knowledge  of  the  commerce  of  the  empire,  we  must  con- 
sider Turkey  under  two  divisions — Turkey  in  Europe,  and 
Turkey  in  Asia — ^the  geographical  position  of  its  ports,  and  the 
number  and  religious  instincts  of  its  people.  M.  TJbicini  has 
just  issued  a  work  from  the  Paris  press,  which  acquaints  us  with 
many  facts  relating  to  Turkev,  not  hitherto  attainable  by  tra- 
vellers or  collators.  The  following  table  is  from  the  pages  of 
his  work : — 

POPULATION  OP  TVRKET. 

Europe.                      Aeia.  Africa. 

Mussulmen.... 4,550,000 12,650,000 3,800,000 

Greeks   10,000,000 3,000,000 

Catholics 600,000 260,000 

Jews 70,000 80,000 • 

Gipsies 80,000 

16,300,000 15,990,000 3,800,000 

15,990,000 
15,300,000 


Grand  total 85,090,000 

Mussuhnen,  17,200,000;  Greeks,  18,000,000;  Catholics, 
860,000;  Jews,  150,000;  Gipsies,  80,000.  We  doubt  whether, 
with  its  present  elements  oi  population  and  religion,  European 
Turkey  will  ever  become  valuable  to  any  single  power,  as  either  a 
producing,  agricultural,  or  commercial  country.  The  population, ' 
as  contradistinguished,  is  made  up  of  the  Wallach,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Sclavonic,  which  comprises  the  Bulgarian,  the  Serbian, 
the  Bosniak,  and  the  Croatian  elements ;  lastly,  the  Mussulman, 
who  is  greatly  in  the  minority. 

The  Wallachian  race,  though  intelligent,  and  brave,  are  en- 
slaved and  degraded,  and  will  ever  be  regarded  by  Eussia  as 
vassals,  and  treated,  tnem  and  their  industry,  as  appendages  of 
the  Cossack  crown. 

The  Bulgarians  are  industrious,  productive,  and  enterprising ; 
but  here,  again,  there  is  an  obstacle  to  their  progress.  They  are 
willingly  led  by  their  priests,  and  their  priests  are  loyal  only  to 
that  power  which  pavs  them  best. 

The  Turkish  QreeKSgare,  in  morals,  intelligence,  and  industry, 
the  same  in  some  respects,  and  in  others  the  opposite,  of  their 
brethren  of  the  Morea,  or  Independent  Greece.  They  are  in- 
dustrious and  firugal,  but  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Their  crafti- 
ness and  love  of  gain  always  render  their  loyalty  of  doubtful 
certainty.  They  consider  only  the  present,  and  care  not  to 
build  up  a  system  of  enterprise,  the  jBnits  of  which  strangers  or 
their  children  are  to  reap,  not  themselves. 

The  Christian  Albanians,  outnumbered  by  their  Mohammedan 
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brethren,  hate  each  other  with  a  coidiality  that  precludes  all 
recoacilement,  or*  a  unity  of  interests.  Ttos  state  of  feeling  is 
engendered  by  one  portion  being  Greek  in  its  religion,  and  the 
other  Boman  Cathouc ;  one  calls  the  other  apostate ;  the  other 
retorts  by  calling  the  latter  r^cide  and  neither  is  willing  to 
trust  their  Mohammedan  neighbor.  Turkey  has  but  one  sec* 
tion  of  coast  on  the  Adriatic,  which  furnishes  a  harbor  for  ves- 
sels, and  on  which  a  maritime  city  could  be  built  with  commer- 
cial advantage.  That  coast  is  the  Albanian ;  for  although  two 
projections  of  territories  were  reserved  by  the  Porte,  in  its 
treaties  with  Austria,  which  extend  to  the  Adriatic,  piercing 
the  Dalmatian  coast  in  two  places,  and  terminating  in  points 
which  some  day  will  become  great  emporiums  of  trade,  the 
country  is  under  the  sway  of  the  Montenegrans  of  Albania, 
whose  fierce  hatred  of  the  Turks,  and  easy  corruption  by  either 
Austria  or  Eussia,  make  these  reservations  of  coast  to  Turkey 
of  nominal  or  no  value  whatever.  And  with  the  exception  pf 
Durazza  (the  ancient  Dyracchium),  the  whole  western  coast  of 
Turkey  is  unsafe  for  vessels,  affording  neither  shelter  in  storms, 
anchorage  in  distress,  nor  navigation,  owing  to  the  rocks  which 
line  the  main.  Hence,  whatever  value  might  attach  to 
Durazza,  as  a  port,  with  the  present  population  of  Albania,  aU 
the  advantages  of  sea-ports  along  the  Adriatic  are  entirely  lost 
to  Turkey. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  Serbs,  who,  numbering  but  a  million, 
exert  an  influence  over  the  whole  population  of  the  European 
provinces  of  the  Porte.  They  are,  politically,  the  most  imj>or- 
tant  of  the  Christian  populations,  "because,"  says  a  Hungarian 
authority,  "they  are  the  most  warlike;  because  universally 
armed ;  because  material  prosperity  and  prosperous  indolence 
allow  every  individual  to  engage  in  warfare ;  and  because  of 
the  influence  which  Serbia  exercises  over  Bulgaria,  whose 
4,500,000  will  follow  servilely  in  her  wake."  The  Serb  is  his 
own  landowner.  He  is  independent  of  the  Porte  in  his  relations 
with  the  world;  chooses  when  to  labor,  and  when  to  desist* 
trades  whither  inclination  leads;  and  is  just  as  willing  to  send 
forward  his  cattle,  swine,  and  rough  produce  to  feed  the  army 
of  an  enemy,  provided  it  were  paid  for,  as  to  send  it  to  Constan- 
tinople. They  acknowledge  no  suprem^uthority,  and  bow  to 
none. 

These  characteristics  of  the  people  of  the  principalities,  which 
estrange  them  from  each  other  socially,  render  it  dangerous  to 
impose  universal  rules  for  the  regulation  of  trade  internally,  or 
rules  for  its  regulation  externally.  Every  class  or  race  pursues 
its  own  ideas,  submits  to  no  imperial  dictation,  threatens  revolt 
at  every  act  of  the  Porte  whicn  contemplates  an  interference 
with  its  trade  or  intercourse,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  owing  to 
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the  dislike  of  each  other,  adopts  customs  and  modes  of  business 
at  variance  with  those  of  its  neighbors. 

As  commercial  provinces,  therefore,  the  principalities  are  by 
no  means  so  valuable  to  Turkey  as  they  might  be,  if  Bussia 
and  Austria  were  to  forbear  their  constant  intriguing  with  the 
population,  the  people  settle  down  into  contenteobess,  a  feeling 
of  unanimity  and  harmony  of  interest  were  cultivated,  and  the 
pgwer  of  the  Porte  made  to  be  felt  in  the  civil  administration 
of  the  country.  We  assert  it,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  Dalmatian  Isles,  and 
from  Albania  to  the  northern  borders  of  Wallachia,  there  is  more 
of  social  discord,  antipathy  of  sentiment,  perverseness  in  preju- 
dice, and  corruption  of  loyalty,  than  amonff  the  races  of  reru, 
where  eight  distinct  castes  eternally  jar,  in  their  attempts  one  to 
assert  higher  descent  or  prerogatives  than  the  other,  and  where 
everv  ennobling  virtue  is  sacrificed  to  the  attainment  of  a  per- 
sonal end. 

The  physical  geography  of  Turkey  in  Europe  next  deserves 
attention.  Its  mountains,  while  they  serve  to  separate  the 
races,  send-  down  abundant  streams,  rendering  the  valleys 
among  the  most  fertile  of  the  earth.  These  valleys  are  nume; 
rous,  and  generally  extend  towards  [the  great  water-courses, 
which  would  seem  as  if  nature  intended  it  for  a  producing  and 
exporting  country.  The  rivers  flow  not  only  towards  the  cen- 
tral markets  of  Europe,  but  in  greater  volume  and  numbers 
towards  that  reservoir  of  waters,  whence  the  evidences  of  the  in- 
dustry of  three  continents  are  borne  away  to  the  markets  of  the 
world — ^the  Mediterranean.  The  Danube  is  the  ventricle  for 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Southern  Hungary,  a  great  part  of  Aus- 
tria, for  Croatia,  Bosnia,  Servia,  two-thirds  of  Bulgaria,  and 
Northern  Bomania ;  Albania  stretches  along  the  Adriatic,  and  her 
rivers  pour  into  that  sea ;  the  rivers  of  Thessaly.  Thrace,  Macedo- 
nia, and  Eastern  Brumelia,  either  pour  into  the  Grulf  of  Salonica,  or 
into  the  jEgean ;  while  the  population  ofBoumania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Bumelia,  on  the  south  and  southeast,  have  water  communica- 
tion either  with  the  confluents  of  the  Danube,  the  Danube,  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Bosphorus,  or  directly  with  the  ^gean.  Nature 
has  done  much  for  European  Turkey,  in  providing  fertile  val- 
leys, a  rich  soil  even. on  the  mountain  sides,  navigable  rivers, 
and  a  wholesome  climate ;  but  it  has  done  more,  in  pointing  the 
courses  of  its  rivers,  which  traverse  the  Danubian  basin,  the 
plains  of  Illyricum,  and  bear  away  the  prizes  of  in4ustry  in  di- 
verse channels  to  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

When  we  come  to  consider  Asiatic  Turkey,  it  is  like  bringing 
into  juxtaposition  the  people,  manners,  customs,  and  nation^ 
characteristics  generally,  of  two  antipodal  countries.  In  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  population,  in  climate,  in  general 
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pursuits,  in  everything,  there  is  a  want  of  sameness  or  unani- 
mity with  the  races  of  European  Turkey ;  which  is  the  more 
remarkable,  that  the  aegis  of  one  government  extends  over  all, 
and  the  work  of  centuries  has  been  going  on,  to  harmonize  and 
to  bring  them  both  under  one  social  system. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  preceding  table,  the  population  is 
principally  Mohammedan.  But  only  the  people  have  changed — 
not  the  country.  The  glories  of  twenty  different  nations  that 
cmce  flourished  in  Western  Asia,  have  disappeared ;  "  flocks 
wandered  over  the  tomb  of  Achilles  and  of  Hector ;"  the  thrones 
of  Mithridates  and  Antioohus,  and  the  palaces  of  Priam  and 
Croesus,  are  buried  in  the  sands  of  ages ;  Tadmor  stands  alone 
in  the  wilderness ;  tod  the  harp  of  Israel  may  no  longer  be  heard 
among  the  cedars  of  Lebanon:  but,. if  avenging  destiny  has 
crumbled  the  monuments  of  man,  and  hushed  the  lyres  of 
David  and  Isaiah,  it  has  respected  the  sites  there  of  earthly 
greatness,  and  left  no  vestige  of  Almighty  wrath  to  mar 
the  general  features  of  the  country.  The  same  mighty  river 
which  rolled  through  the  capital  of  Assyria,  and  bore  the  ice  of 
Armenia  to  the  burning  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  rolls  on  still ; 
J;he  forests  which  sheltered  the  flocks  of  the  patriarchs,  afford 
shade  to  the  herds  of  Damascus  ;  and  the  wild  fruits  which  fed 
the  pilgrims  under  Moses,  are  shed  to  the  pilgrim,  on  his  way 
to  the  shrine  of  Mecca. 

But  desolation  has  swept  over  the  land,  in  the  ruin  of  cities^ 
and  in  the  forlorn  condition  of  vast  plains  which  once  were  the 
support  of  those  cities.  The  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  as 
famous  for  its  memories  and  legends,  as  Syria  and  the  countries 
of  the  Euphrates,  presents  fewer  indications  of  the  great  change 
than  the  more  eastern  portions  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Turks  were  the  conquerors  of  the 
empire  they  inhabit,  and  not  the  original  despoilers.  They  in- 
hented  the  ashes  of  fallen  kingdoms  and  buried  cities  by 
conquest,  and  repeopled  them  after  they  had  become  again  and 
again  the  theatre  of  barbaric  destruction  and  human  decimation. 
Tne  Saracen  had  lorded  it  for  centuries  over  the  graves  of 
twenty  nations ;  and  every  crusade  of  warfare,  whether  waged 
witjiin  or  without,  still  added  to  the  universal  waste,  and  oblite- 
rated still  more  the  remains  of  former  civilization  and  former 
habitation.  All  that  has  survived,  and  all  that  is  visible  in  the 
progress  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  is  due  to  the  Turk,  and  not  to  the 
sparing  hand  of  time,  or  the  hallowed  awe  with  which  the  wan- 
dering Arab  or  the  fierce  Mongol  would  respect  the  graves  of 
kings,  or  the  vestiges  of  their  former  pomp. 

Every  allowance,  therefore,  must  be  made  for  the  slow  pro- 
gress which  the  Mussulman  has  made  in  the  arts,  in  the  sciences, 
ftud  in  handicraft ;  though,  for  that  matter,  as  we  shall  presently 
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show,  he  has  little  exctise  to  ask,  for,  with  the  exception  of  purely 
modem  inventions,  of  which  two-thirds  of  Europe  are  still  igno- 
rant, he  has  kept  pretty  even  pace  with  the  rest  of  mankind  since 
he  has  made  a  start. 

Asiatic  Turkey  is  divided  into  several  pashalics,  with  the 
firontier  boundaries,  as  now  defined,  only  differing  from  what 
was  claimed,  at  the  time  the  geographers,  Malte  Brun  and  his 
contemporaries,  gave  us  their  works,  in  respect  to  the  districts 
lying  between  the  River  Araxes  and  the  Black  Sea.  Eussia 
has  here  encroached  on  the  empire,  and  is  still  endeavoring  to 
obtain  the  northeast  angle  of  the  empire,  with  a  view  of  having 
supreme  control  of  the  trade  routes  between  the  Bosphorus  ana 
the  East,  having  their  western  termini  at  Batoun  and  Trebizond. 
Hence  the  dimculties  between  the  Cossack  emperors  and  the 
Georgians  and  Circassians,  who  inhabit  these  districts. 

We  need  not  pause  to  describe  either  the  people  or  the  geo- 
graphicjd  features'of  the  pashalics  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  They  are 
subjects  with  which  all  are  supposed  to  be  somewhat  familiar. 
The  rivers  of  ASia  Minor  are  small,  and  are  generally  not  navi- 
gable. They  fall,  some  of  them,  into  the  Mediterranean,  but 
the  largest,  after  taking  Tip  the  waters  of  a  number  of  tributa- 
ries, flow  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
which  empty  into  the  Persian  Gul^  are  noble  and  imposing 
streams,  and  drain  a  large  extent  of  country.  While  Turkey  is 
enabled  to  retain  the  command  of  these  rivers,  with  her  splendid 
water-courses  in  Europe,  no  nation  can.  exceed  her  in  the  pos- 
session of  natural  fisu^ilities  for  reaching  the  markets  of  the  globe. 
Smyrna  is  the  principal  sea-port  of  Asia  Minor,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  cities  of  modern  times.  Though  frequently 
destroyed  bv  earthquakes  and  decimated  by  the  plague,  it  rises 
again  to  opulence  and  importance,  and  seems,  after  each  disaster, 
to  gather  ooth  in  strength  and  splendor.  Besides  being  a  ter* 
minus  of  the  caravan  trade  with  Bassorah  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea.  by  which  merchandise  from  India  and 
Thibet,  by  one  route,  ana  tne  products  of  Persia  and  Arabia  by 
the  other,  destined  for  the  European  and  American  markets,  are 
brought,  it  is  the  fruit  emporium  of  the  northern  and  western  hem- 
ispheres, and  engages  largely  in  its  own  manufactures.  Before  the 
earthquake  of  1822,  it  employed  12,000  artisans  in  its  workshops 
and  by  its  looms.  The  concession  of  the  Porte  to  the  demand  pf 
Europe  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles, 
and  the  commercial  route  to  India  by  Egypt  and  the  Bed  Sea,  have 
contributed  to  injure  the  ports  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  as  ter- 
mini of  the  caravan  trade ;  for  many  Eastern  products  are  now* 
either  brought  to  the  Mediterranean  direct  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  or  ascend  westward  by  the  Russian  routes  to  the  Black 
Sea  or  Caspian,  whence  they  are  exported  overland  to  Constan- 
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tinople,  and  thence  by  the  Baltic  to  a  market,  or  are  deported  at 
Odessa,  where  European  vessels,  with  a  free  pass  for  the  Darda- 
nelles or  the  Danube,  are  in  waiting  to  receive  them.  But 
Smyrna  and  the  Svrian  ports,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks, 
do  an  extensive  business — Smyrna  with  distant  nations,  and 
Alexandretta,  Latakia,  Tripoli,  Beyrout,  Seye,  and  Acre,  with 
the  near  ports,  particularly  with  France  and  Italy  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. Theport  of  export  for  Aleppo  isLatakia — ^the  AaodiKeia 
bttI  t^  ^aXdrry  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Laodicea  ad  Mare  of  the 
Eomans — a  city  which  once  threatened  to  divert  and  monopolize 
the  trade  of  Antioch,  and  whose  inhabitants  exhibited  such  re- 
sistance and  endurance,  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  Antony, 
who  declared  it  a  free  port.  But  Latakia,  although  it  is  well 
situated,  will  never  again,  perhaps,  become  a  port  of  much  con- 
sequence. Its  harbor  will  scarce  admit  vessels  of  the  lightest 
tonnage,  owing  to  the  accumulations  of  mud  and  drift  which 
ages  have  collected  in  it;  and,  besides,  the  trade  of  Aleppo  is 
beginning  to  find  other  outlets.  ^ 

Damascus  and  Palmyra  divide  their  outward  trade  and  travel 
with  the  other  Syrian  ports  named,  of  which  Beyrout  is  the 
principal,  although  Acre  and  Tripoli  have  hitherto  had  a  large 
share.  Although  the  harbor  is  much  inferior  to  those  of  Acre 
*  and  Tripoli,  its  nearness  to  Damascus,  the  fertilitv  of  its  adja- 
cent plains,  the  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  and  as  the  seat  of  the 
missionary  cause  in  Syria,  it  is  destined  to  open  advantages  to 
commerce  which  the  others  cannot  count  upon.  Acre,  to  which 
there  belong  so  many  mournful  recollections — Insular  Tyre  of 
the  Phoenicians — could  only  boast,  when  Volnev  visited  it,  of 
one  solitary  merchant,  who  was  a  Greek,  in  the  French  service; 
and  whose  commercial  operations,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
mand he  had  of  the  market,  barely  sufficed  him  for  a  decent 
livelihood.  Under  the  Turkish  rule,  however,  the  city  has  lifted 
its  head  from  the  dust,  and  has  now  a  tolerably  extensive  and 
profitable  intercourse  with  the  interior,  and  with  the  neighbor- 
ing isles  and  coasts.  TripoU  is  cut  oS  from  the  interior  by  un- 
wholesome marshes,  so  that,  were  it  not  for  its  central  or  pecu- 
liar location,  and  the  contiguity  of  Damascus,  it  would  suffer 
wholly  from  neglect.  The  port  of  Saide  (the  Sidon  of  Scripture) 
is  nearly  choked  with  sand,  so  that  vessels  cannot  approach 
close  to  the  town  ;  but  a  large  local  trade  is  transactea,  which 
gives  to  the  place  a  bustling  air  and  a  flourishing  aspect. 

In  brief,  the  towns  of  Syria,  on  the  Mediterranean,  have  been 
greatly  augmented  in  their  wealth  and  influence  within  the 
twenty  years  past,  and  are  taking  their  places,  among  the  ex- 
porting and  importing  cities  of  Asia,  in  the  highest  rank.  The 
relations  of  the  interior  of  Syria  with  the  Mediterranean — of 
Damascus  and  Tadmor  as  emporiums  of  manufacture,  and  of 
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Aleppo  as  a  caravan  mart  into  Persia  and  the  East — wll,  unless 
the  political  complexion  of  Turkey  materially  changes,  ultimate- 
ly contribute  to  make  them  all  cities  of  future  renown  and  opu- 
lence. The  exports  and  imports  of  Syria  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows,  for  which  statistics  we  are  indebted  to  a  missionary 
statement  at  Beyrout : — 


Importa  fhim 

▲nstria $116,075 

Egypt 1,101,200 

Frftnee 301,100 

Great  Britain 939,050 

Grveee 9,000 

Sardinia 500 

Tuscany 870,100 

Turkey 680,000 


$3^,025 


Exports  to 

Aaatria $71,897 

Egypt 906,750 

Franca 489,376 

GreatBrltain 46,550 

Greece  18,501 

Sardinia 1,081 

Tuscany 935,014 

Turkey 850,797 

9,119,695 
3,565,095 


i       Exports  and  Imports $5,664,990 

Aleppo  is  the  chief  seat  of  Turkish  commerce  in  Syria. 
Although  Damascus  has  borne  a  high  reputation  for  the  excellence 
of  its  sword-blades,  for  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and 
the  hospitality  of  its  citizens,  it  can  lay  no  just  claim  to  rivalry 
with  Aleppo  as  regards  either  the  extent  of  its  manufactures  or 
the  variety  of  its  trade.  Lying  on  the  principal  route  of  the 
pilgrims  to  Mecca,  it  will  continue  to  be  a  town  held  in  high 
reverence  and  respect ;  but  it  is  not  so  advantageously  located*, 
as  Aleppo,  and  does  not  manifest  tiie  same  energy  of  character. 
Aleppo,  which  has  passed  under  various  names — ^the  XeA^wv  of 
the  weeks,  the  Chalybon  of  the  ancients,  and  Haleb  and  Beroea 
by  the  Arabians — ^besides  being  the  caravan  d^p8t  of  Syria,  is 
famous  for  its  manufacture  of  sUver-lace,  silk  and  cotton  fabrics, 
and  the  beauty  and  richness  of  its  shawls.  It  supplies  all  the 
fairs  of  Arabia;  and  hither  are  brought,  by  caravans,  pearls  and 
shawls  jfrom  India  and  China,  by  way  of  Bussorah  and  Bagdad  ; 
camels  from  Arabia;  cotton-stufe  and  thread,  morocco,  leather, 

gnats'  hair,  and  galls,  from  the  pashalics  of  Mosul,  Diarbekir, 
r&,  Aintab,  &c. ;  furs,  goats'  hair,  wax,  gum,  ammoniac,  &c., 
from  Vau,  Erzeroum,  ana  Kars ;  silk,  copper,  furs,  and  linens 
from  Asia  Minor ;  silk.  Mocha  cofree,  soap,  scented  woods,  drugs, 
ambergris,  pearls,  &c.,  from  Arabia ;  rice,  coffee,  and  Egyptian 
produce  from  Latakia;  and  European  fabrics,  watches,  hard- 
ware, haberdashery,  cottons  and  woollens  of  America,  and  the 
products  of  both  hemispheres,  from  Smyrna  and  Constantinople. 
These  are  the  supplies  Drought  by  the  caravans.  The  exports 
of  the  city  consist  of  almost  every  variety  of  the  prime  necessa- 
ries of  life,  with  its  essential  luxuries ;  besides  products  of  the 
forest  and  the  soil,  taken  from  the  surrounding  country,  which 
are  partly  exchanged  for  the  hogs  of  Servia,  the  herds  of  Wal- 
lachia,  or  the  produce  exchanged  at  Cyprus.  The  imports,  of 
which  cottons,  linens,  and  woollens  form  the  chief  elements,  are' 
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confined  to  no  particular  or  specified  articles,  but  are  as  general 
as  the  articles  wnich  obtain  a  market  in  Smyrna  or  Constantinople. 

Bussorah,  the  Turkish  port  for  the  trade  of  the  Persian  Gul^ 
is  a  city  of  aspiring  pretensions.    Until  recently,  Bushire  had 
been  the  chief  entrepdt  of  the  Euphrates  for  the  traffic  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  with  the  Indies  and  Hindostan;  but  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  the  former  has  gained  more  in  commercial 
importance  than  it  had*  for  a  qaarter  of  a  century  preceding. 
The  proposition  made  by  Great  Britain  to  construct  a  railway 
&om  a  point  at  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Syria,  to  a 
point  on  the  Euphrates  near  the  site  of  ancient  Thapsacus,  now 
called  El  Der,  to  connect  with  a  line  of  steamers  to  run  between 
El^Der  and  Bussorah,  induced  even  Turkish  indolence  to  enter 
with  ardor  into  speculations,  such  as  the  fitting  up  of  store- 
houses in  Bussorah,  and  the  buUding  of  new  piers  where  they 
were  required.     As  the  scheme  has  not  been  abandoned,  at 
least  ostensibly,  Bussorah  is  receiving  many  additions  in  conse- 
quence ;  and  vessels  which  had  hitherto  phed  to  Bushire,  firom 
the  Indian  seas,  now  enter  and  discharge  at  the  former  place. 
The  shipping  of  Bussorah  is  owned  tma  manned  in  most  part 
by  Arabians,  merchant  residents  of  Muscat.    The  exports  con- 
sist of  Turkish  produce,  Turkish  manufactures,  and  produce 
^and  fabrics  brought  down  the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea,  whither 
they  are  brought  by  caravan  to  the  Persian  Gulf.    But  Arabian 
spices,  drugs,  gum,  and  gaUs,  together  with  bullion,  raw  silk, 
&o.f  enter  largely  into  the  export  traffic.    Arabian  dates,  sent 
from  this  port  in  one  year,  have  amounted  to  fifkeen  or  twenty 
thousand  tons !     The  imports  comprise  many  of  the  richest 
species  of  Eastern  handicraft — dyes  firom  India,  shawls  and  silks 
from  China,  spicery  from  the  Indian  Isles,  and  products  of  the 
soil,  the  forest,  and  the  loom,  from  all  parts  of  the  East. 

From  Bussorah  there  are  three  main  caravan  routes,  besides 
those  which  intercept  the  through  travels.  One  of  these  main 
routes,  as  we  have  stated,  is  to  Aleppo ;  another  terminates  at 
Skutari,  opposite  Constantinople,  on  the  sea  of  Mamara  ;  and 
the  third  terminates  at  Trebizond,  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  prin- 
cipal routes  which  intersect  with  these  great  through  travels 
are  those  which  terminate  at  Ispahan  in  Persia,  Tiflis  in  Bussia^ 
Hamadan  in  Persia,  and  those  which  connect  pashalic  with 

?ashalic,  and  city  with  city,  throughout  Asiatic  Turkey, 
'urkish  enterprise  has  united  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  bv  several  canals,  in  the  Babylonian  Valley,  so  that, 
in  the  completion  of  other  internal  improvements  undertaken 
elsewhere  in  Asiatic  Turkey^  in  a  few  years  no  lack  need  be  ex- 
perienced for  safe  and  speedy  means  of  transportation  for  the 
inland  commerce  of  the  country,  or  in  its  relations  with  the 
•world  without. 
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We  come  now  to  consider  the  commerce  of  the  Turkish 
ports  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  Turkish  territories  do  not  extend 
further  north  than  about  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude. 
The  port  of  Bantoun  is  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  south  of 
this  line,  in  lat,  41^  40^  and  long.  41*^  50/.  Trebizond,  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine,  is  probably  125  miles  from 
Bantoun  by  air  line,  though  150  by  land  or  water  carriage. 
Samsufa,  on  the  same  coast,  is  still  further  west,  being  180  or 
190  miles  from  Trebizond ;  and  still  farther  west  are  the 
towns  of  Sinope  and  Hereclea,  which,  as  seapoi'ts,  are  the 
least  important  of  them  all.  Hereclea  (or  Erekli),  Sinope, 
and  Samsun,  are  the  ports  at  which  merchandise  destined  for 
the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  is  entered ;  Trebizond  is  the  port 
at  which  merchandise  designed  for  Central  Asia,  Oeorgia, 
and  Persia,  is  entered ;  and  Bantoun  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Turkish  port  for  the  shipment  of  Circassian  slaves  to  the 
Ottoman  capital.  Of  Hereclea,  Sinope,  and  Samsun,  little 
need  be  said  beyond  what  has  been  related  of  Smyrna. 
These  ports  receive  the  shipments  of  the  Danube,  and  by 
overland  carriage  they  are  conveyed  to  Smyrna,  Costamboul, 
&c.,  and  are  disposed  of  for  the  coast  trade  or  local  consump- 
tion, or  are  transported  directly  into  the  interior,  and  sold  or 
exchanged  in  the  inland  market-towns  of  Asia  Minor.  But 
Trebizond  is  the  most  important  city  for  its  commerce,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  in  the  empire.  The  merchandise  entering 
here  is  dispatched  eastward  by  two  caravan  routes,  one  by 
way  of  Ezeroum,  across  the  Pylaen  Mountains,  and  the  other 
by  way  of  Eais  and  Erivan.  These  routes,  after  crossing  the 
mountains,  converge  to  a  point,  and  are  united  in  one  at  the 
town  of  Naksivan  in  Persia.  The  first  mart,  after  leaving 
Naksivan,  is  Tabreez,  where  the  goods  are  unpacked,  and 
offered  for  sale.  Hence  the  merchants  pursue  their  route  to 
Teheran,  and  finalljr  to  Ispahan.  Trebizond  supplies  all  the 
mountainous  countries  of  tne  Caspian,  Georgia,  and  two-thirds 
of  Persia  (indeed,  the  whole  of  Persia,  with  the  exception 
of  the  East-India  goods  imported  through  Bussorah  and 
Bnshire),  and  a  great  part  of  western  Caubul  and  Beelochis- 
tan.  Some  conception  of  the  importance  of  Trebizond  to  the 
cotton-fabric  trade  of  England,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact,  that  ten  million  dollars'  worth  of  Bntish  muslins,  cali- 
coes, &c.,  enter  it  annually,  of  which  eight  millions'  worth  are 
forwarded  across  the  mountains,  seven  millions'  worth  being 
shipped  alone  to  Persia.  Bnssia  has  made  extraordinary 
progress  in  her  cotton-loom  ability,  and  casts  an  anxious  eye 
towards  this  field  of  cotton  consumption,  which  England  and 
Turkey  have  in  common.  Bussia  seeks  to  impair  the  com- 
mercial value  of  Trebizond;  and  England  to  maintain  a  policy 
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of  peace,  and  therefore  monopoly,  which  the  impending 
question  between  the  Cossack  and  the  sultan  may  bring  to  a 
&tal  termination  for  the  interest  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parties. 

Trebizond  is  the  best-sitnated  port  on  the  Black  Sea  for 
the  Eastern  trade.  It  invites  such  products  and  manufactures 
as  the  United  States  can,  in  an  eminent  degree,  supply.  John 
P.  Brown,  Esq.,  late  of  the  American  legation  at  Coifstanti* 
nople,  has  had  access  to  official  documents,  relating  to  the 
trade  of  the  empire,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  sub- 
joined statistics : 

PRINCIPAL 'ARTICLES  OF  IMPORT  AT  TREBIZOND^ANNUAL  AVERAGE. 


Manaftetiii«B<rorTrebl»md) $504,000 

Ditto  (for  Ftonkn  mwkat) 7^6.0(i0 

Sugv 174,000 

CoSe 108,000 

Beer  60.000 

TobMOO 18.000 

Bait 84,000 

8iigw.dn]g«,Jfco.i  for  Georgia 138,000 

Hardware 196,000 

Iron oaooo 

Coal 18^ 


MflltaryatoreB  (In  peace) $30,000. 

Cordage 18,000 

RiuBia  canTaa 18,000 

Wax 84,000 

Indian  com  (which  might  be  greatly  In- 
creased in  amount) 0,000 

Wood  for  building  porpoaea 0,000 

Spirlta  35.000 

Soap 19.000 

Cotton  (oo  market) 

dteel 7,000 


Every  article  here  mentioned,  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  supply.    The  exports  consist  principally  of,  per 


annum : — 

81% $1,300,000 

Copper 103,000 

Ibbaooo(naUTe) 72,000 

BaAon 500  000 

Shawla 75,000 

Wax 72,000 


Kats f9M\ooo 

Linen  (Tnrkiih  and  AsiaUc) 105,000 

Peraian  tobacco   150,000 

Boxwood   35,000 

GalU  11.000 

Leechei 40;000 


Almonds,  leather,  dyes,  drugs,  fruits,  opium,  &c.,  articles 
which  we  need,  and  are  willing  to  exchange  for. 

The  imports  of  Trebizond,  fully  detailed,  amounted 

Francs. 

Laatyeario 54.000,000 

Theexportoto 15,000,000 

09,000,000 
Being,  In  United-SUtea  currency,  about $11^,000 

It  would  seem  that  Enssia,  gigantic  as  are  her  schemes  for 
obtaining  a  monopoly  of  the  Asiatic  overland  or  interior  trade, 
is  not  satisfied  to  accomplish  them  by  halves.  The  design  of 
diverting  from  Trebizond  much  of  the  trade  which  it  now 
transacts  on  foreign  account,  and  particularly  with  Persia,  may 
result  in  seriously  crippling  that  port,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  unless  the  sultan  abolishes  the  imposition 
of  the  high  tariff  which  is  still  levied  on  goods  entering  the 
Trebizond  custom-house*  His  recent  treaty  witli  the  Hanse 
Towns  is  a  fair  step  toward  ridding  himself  of  the  prejudices 
of  his  predecessors,  in  the  matter  of  trammellug  trade  with 
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high  cnstom-hoaBe  exactions  and  port  dnties.  But  the  reform 
must  go  farther  than  this ;  for  every  concession  yet  made  by 
the  government  to  the  demands  of  the  commerce  of  the  em- 
pire, has  been  met  by  still  more  liberal  concessions  on  the  part 
of  the  czar. 

In  a  former  article*  in  the  "  Review,"  we  endeavored  to 
shew  what  were  the  designs  of  Bnssia  with  regard  to  the 
central  and  eastern  Asiatic  trade  rontes;  and  events  since 
occurring  have  tended  to  place  those  surmises  beyond  a 
doubt  No  profitable,  or,  indeed,  expedient  commercial  over- 
land channels  between  Europe  and  the  East  can  be  opened 
farther  north  than  the  southern  borders  of  Kirgus.  Hitherto, 
Bussia  has  had  no  depots  or  entrepots  of  any  consequence, 
further  south  than  Astrachan,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Volga 
with 'the  Caspian,  and  Odessa  (being  principally  a  wheat 
markets,  on  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dneister. 
Becently,  immense  store-houses  have  been  erected  at  Tiflis,  in 
the  Georgian  territory,  and  at  Kale,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube ;  and  the  Austrian  Steam  Company  have  commenced 
running  a  line  of  steamers  direct  from  I^al6  to  Bantoum*, 
omitting  Trebizond  in  the  way,  with  no  other  view  than  of 
making  Tiflis  a  terminus  for  the  carrying  trade  of  the  East, 
which  heretofore  has  passed  through  Trebizond.  Tiflis  is  as 
near  to  the  markets  of  JPersia  as  Trebizond,  and  nearer  to  the 
markets  of  central  and  farther  Asia.  Besides,  commodities 
passing  through  it  will  avoid  much  of  the  mountain-crossing, 
which  they  now  undergo  by  being  sent  by  the  way  of 
Ezeroun  and  Erivan.  Turkey  must  look  well  to  its  interests, 
in  the  conflict  which  has  taken  place,  lest  it  lose  the  com- 
merce of  Trebizond,  if  not  its  nationality.  England  in  this 
emergency  can  only  look  on  in  silence.  If  it  moves  at  all,  it 
will  be  in  favor  of  that  party  which  will  afford  its  cotton  inter- 
ests most  advantages  hereafter.      • 

It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  Danube,  as  the  recipient 
of  thirty  rivers,  and  the  great  internal  water-course  of  Europe, 
for  reaching  the  Black  Sea.  By  canal  and  railway  improve- 
ments, completed  by  Austria,  Bavaria,  France,  and  the  Ger- 
man states,  the  Danube  has  an  immediate  connection  with  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  continent,  and  is  every  year  made 
more  available  in  conducting  the  products  of  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres  to  the  markets  of  each.  It  reaches 
the  Euxine  by  three  mouths,  on  the  principal  of  which  (the 
Soulineh)  stands  ,the  city  of  Galacz,  in  Moldavia.  Notwith- 
standing the  anti-commercial  character  of  the  Moldavians, 
Galacz  might,  from  its  peculiar  location,  become  one  of  the 
largest  entrepdts  in  Europe.    Not  only  the  commodities  which 
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come  down  from  Austria  Proper,  Transylvania,  Hungary,  and 
the  principalities,  but  much  of  the  produce  of  Southern  Eus- 
sia  and  the  manufactures  of  France,  England,  and  Germany, 
find  their  outlet  to  a  market  through  G-alacz.  Here  a^in, 
we  trace  the  effect  of  Bussian  intrigue.  Instead  of  Trebizond 
being  mainly  benefited  by  Galacz,  that  city  contributes  all  in 
its  power  to  further  the  interests  of  Kal6,  which  the  Austrian 
Steam  Company  are  not  backward  in  forwarding,  so  far  aa 
they  are  concerned. 

.  Little  more  may  be  said  of  Turkey  and  its  commerce. 
There  is  a  struggle  now  between  the  sultan  and  the  czar,  the 
end  of  which  we  cannot  foresee,  neither  can  the  aspect  of  the 
sequel  be  foreshadowed.  But,  result  as  it  may,  Turkey  must 
adopt  the  free-trade  doctrine  and  reduce  its  port  duties,  ere  it 
can  successfully  compete  with  Bussia  in  drawing  off  the  Black- 
Sea  trade  to  pass  tnrough  its  ports.  It  must,  at  the  same 
time,  remodel  its  system  of  government  in  the  principalities ; 
but,  more  essential  than  all,  it  must  invite  English  or  Ameri- 
can artisans,  operatives,  and  mechanics  to  enter  its  factories 
and  workshops,  to  command  its  ships,  and  control  its  bazaars, 
until  the  nation  is  fully  and  wholly  instructed  ;  when  it  may, 
by  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  wholesomeness  of  the  climate, 
the  productiveness  of  the  country,  and  its  geographical  situ- 
ation, defy  the  artifices  of  the  Cossack,  or  of  the  world,  to 
divert  trade  from  its  natural  channels. 


ART.  II.-LNDIAN  SUPERSTITIONS, 

It  may  be  said  of  all  the  questions  that  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  philosophical  minds,  that  their  investigation  has  a 
tendency,  more  or  less  influential,  to  impart  moral  or  intel- 
lectual improvement  to  therinquirer.  Man,  as  a  moral  being, 
has  the  singular  faculty  of  deducing  either  good  or  evil  from 
the  same  subject;  and  whether  he  educes  the  one  or  the 
other,  depends  upon  the  predominant  disposition  of  the 
reasoner.  Of  no  subject  is  this  remark  predicated  with 
greater  truth  and  fullness,  than  that  of  pagan  superstitions. 
The  question  of  the  leading  characteristic — or  rather  of  the 
leading  lesson  taught  by  pagan  idolatry  anfl  by  the  protean 
shapes  it  has  assumed,  has  been  hotlv  disputed  by  reli- 
gious and  infidel  controversialists.  Without  at  all  entering 
into  this  controversy,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  in  our 
judgment,  no  man — no  inquiring  mind — can  enter  into  a 
philosophic  consideration  of  the  prominent  topics  that  prop- 
erly grow  out  of  this  mbfect  without  being  struck  wim  its 
significancy,  and  both  improved  and  entertained.  It  fre- 
quently happens  in  mercantile  life,  that  the  mind  that  has 
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grown  weary  and  perplexed  with  the  anestions  affecting  the 
material  interests  of  man  in  his  social  relations,  very  cheer- 
fully,  if  but  momentarily  or  occasionally,  turns  for  relief  or 
relaxation  to  the  consideration  of  subjects  as  foreign  from  the 
burden  of  his  every-day  thinkings  as  he  well  can  iind. 

Was  it  not  the  wise  remark — if  it  was  not  the  wise,  was  it 
not  at  least  the  remark — of  Pythagoras,  that  the  cultivation  of 
any  nation  or  people  might  be  ascertained  correctly,  and 
known,  by  seeing  how  far  subjects  affecting  the  past  or  the 
future  predominated  over  those  of  the  present  in  their  intel- 
lectual investigations}  Every  man  knows  that  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  savage  and  childish  minds  to  be  absorbed  in 
attention  to  things  near  and  real,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  re- 
mote and  the  ideal.  Thus  it  may,  therefore,  be  truly  said  of 
the  cultivated  and  the  wise,  that  in  no  respect  are  these 
qualities  more  clearly  indicated  than  in  their  love  of  the  dis- 
interested and  the  far.  This  feeling  has  been  seized  upon  by 
philosophers  and  poets,  both  ancient  and  modern,  to  magnify 
numan  nature. 

The  oldest  superstition  of  which  we  have  any  account  is 
that  of  Sabianism. 

They  believed  in  the  existence  of  one  God,  but,  neverthe- 
less, paid  adoration  to  the  stars.  This  adoration  was  thus 
rendered  because  they  considered  the  stars  the  representatives 
of  an  unseen  divine  influence,  controlled  by  the  one  God. 
They  believed,  also,  that  the  wicked  would  be  punished  for 
nine  thousand  years,  and  then  restored  to  favor. 

That  human  beings  should  be  prone  to  render  adoration 
to  an  unseen  influence — an  unreal  and  hidden  power — ^is  one 
of  the  puzzles  of  infidelity ;  and,  indeed,  is  a  matter  of  per- 
plexity to  all  human  philosophy.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
account  for  the  universal  spread  of  mvthological  worship 
among  all  nations  beyond  the  pale  of  christian  knowledge, 
upon  an^  well-ascei'tained  principle  of  philosophy,  and  espe- 
cially is  it  difficult  to  do  so  otherwise  than  upon  the  truth  of 
the  existence  and  the  necessity  of  a  true  worship.  Few 
subjects  are  more  complex,  or  more  interesting.  What 
sound  or  safe  conclusions  is  cautions  wisdom  to  draw  from 
this  universal  prevalence  of  idolatry }  Are  any  to  be  drawn  ? 
.Are  the  practices*,  or  rather  the  symbols,  of  heathen  worship 
veracious  witnesses  of  any  one  truth,  of  value  to  human 
philosophy  ?  Can  human  investigation  ever  solve  the  ques- 
tion why  a  blind  worship  has  been  permitted,  and  so  long 
permitted  ?  Is  there  any  relation,  and  if  anv,  what  is  it,  be- 
tween a  false  and  a  true  worship  ?  Does  a  false  worship  form 
any  link  in  the  chain  of  argument  supporting  the  proof  of  the 
true  ?  What  is  to  be  the  probable  fate  of  pagans,  upon  the 
supposition  that  their  worsnip  is  untrue  and  ill  directed  ? 
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These  are  all  questions  of  grave  import.  Christian  writers 
saj  that  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  long  after  the  build- 
ing of  Babel,  and  long  after  the  dispersion  consequent  upon 
the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  history,  or  rather  the  memory — 
if  indications  is  not  yet  the  proper  word — of  the  ark  and  its 
inhabitants  may  be  distinctly  discovered  in  the  symbols,  and 
are  imaged  in  the  superstitious  rites,  of  subsequent  yet  primi- 
tive idolatry.  The  first  departure  from  the  true  knowledge  of 
the  one  First  Cause,  arising  from  the  natural  tendency  of  man- 
Idnd  to  worship  the  palpable  and  the  near,  began  by  con- 
ferring divine  attributes  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  ark. 
Here  the  link  became  first  broken.  The  first  parents  of  any 
people  sustain  a  peculiar  relation  to  that  people.  The  fi/tBt 
human  being,  after  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  his  exist- 
ence had  been  lost,  would  be  a  subject  of  ceaseless  wonder 
and  admiration  to  all.  Is  it  not  quite  natural,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  this  weird  and  bewildered  wonder  and 
astonishment  should  in  process  of  time  ripen,  if  we  may  say 
80,  into  a  pardonable  idolatry? 

It  may  be  instructive  to  inquire  what  is  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  heathen  worship  ?  Meathen  worship,  however,  is 
not  a  term  justly  applicable  to  all  false  systems  of  worship- 
Jews  and  Mohammedans  are  not  included  among  heatnen 
nations.  The  term  pagan  is  derived  irom  paai--^(igani — small 
villages.  When  Constantine  prohibited  the  public  solemni- 
zation of  heathen  rites  in  the  cities  subject  to  his  rule,  their 
votaries  at  once  retired  to  the  small  villages  called  pdgi  /  and 
hence  the  name  of  pasan,  and  it  became  with  the  Christians 
the  distinctive  appellation  of  all  idolators.  The  term  pagan, 
therefore,  does  not  properly  apply  to  the  Jews,  nor  paganism 
to  the  Jewish  system  of  worship,  although  a  false  system  upon 
the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  christian  system ;  neither  do 
those  terms  apply  to  the  Turks  or  to  the  Mohammedan  reli« 
gion,  since  the  Mohammedans,  like  the  Jews,  worship  the 
same  one  God. 

Still,  so  far  as  affects  the  question,  whose  elucidation  we 
regard  as  of  much  interest  to  the  philosophical  mind,  they 
may  be  well  included,  and  the  inquiry  may  be  yet  important 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  all  false  systems 
of  religion.  Is  it  not  that  they  all  repose  upon  the  principle, 
that  there  is  an  unseen  and  invisible  cause,  capable  of  afford- 
ing solace  and  succor  to  man's  inner  nature?  In  other  words, 
is  it  not  spirit  yearning  for  spiritual  support  ?  This,  if  a 
truth,  is  of  the  first  consequence. 

Human  intelligence,  when  left  alone  to  grope  in  the  dark- 
ness occasioned  by  its  own  limited  perfections,  has  a  natural 
—or  is  it  not  rather  an  unavoidable — tendency,  to  wander 
from  the  truth.    In  especial  reference  to  the  subject  under 
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eonsideratioD,  does  not  the  unvarying  history  of  the  antique 
world  furnish  proof  that  man,  unaided  by  exterior  influ- 
ences, never  approaches  towards  the  truth  ?  To  know  and  to 
appreciate  moral  truth,  which  is  but  an  emanation  from  the 
perfect  intelligence  of  the  First  Cause,  there  must  be  human 
effort,  human  self-denial,  restraint  of  natural  propensities. 
This  is  nothing  other  than  a  check  put  upon  accustomed  flow 
of  natural  laws.  Whoever  follows  nature's  promptings  will 
be  led  into  hideous  moral  darkness.  It  is  thus  we  read  the 
history  of  the  past. 

It  is  thus  that  we  account  also  for  the  substitution  that  ac- 
crued, in  process  of  time,  of  the  symbols  of  ancient  paganism 
in  the  place  of  the  substantive  truths  they  previously  repre- 
sented. It  is  thus  we  account  for  the  mythological  degeneracy 
observed  among  rude  and  ignorant  nations,  running  into  the 
most  revolting  and  heterogeneous  compound  of  absurdities 
and  brutalized  and  brutalizing  fooleries,  alike  disgraceful  to 
human  nature  and  hnmblinjg  to  human  pride. 

Another  peculiarity  of  lajse  religions  is  the  intervention 
of  third  parties,  between  the  unseen  power  to  be  propitiated 
and  the  persons  to  be  benefited.  Jenyns,  one  of  the  old 
English  poets,  says,— 

'*  Grant  these  inyentions  of  the  crafty  priest ; 
Yet  such  inventions  never  could  sabeist. 
Unless  some  glimmering  of  a  future  state 
Were  with  the  mind  coeval  and  innate" 


It  was  a  remark  of  Sir  William  Temple,  that  '^  different 
climates  produce  in  men,  by  a  different  mixture  of  the  hu- 
mors, a  difierent  and  an  unequal  course  of  imaginations  and 
passions." 

The  Mohammedan  religion  is  remarkable  in  one  particu- 
lar, which  distinguishes  it  from  other  false  religions.  ^  The 
doctrine  of  the  £lam,  in  the  opinion  of  its  votaries,  oriffina- 
ted  with  Mohammed.  The  ongin  of  other  false  religions  is 
lost  in  the  dim  distance  of  antiquity.  Tradition  is  one  of  the 
main  supports  of  a  reli^ous  faith.  What  is  new  is  therefore 
thought  to  be  false,  and  what  has  the  support  of  tradition  is 
greedilv  received,  however  opposed  to  the  principles  of  rea- 
son and  good  sense. 

The  religious  writers  of  every  ancient  nation  delight  in 
representing  their  systems  of  worship  as  originating  in  the 
earliest  times.  In  tibis  respect,  the  Chinese  run  back  to  a 
period  so  distant,  as  to  shame  all  more  youthful  pedigrees* 
They  claim  to  trace  the  origin  of  their  religious  records  to  a 
period  of  time  many  millions  of  years  beyond  the  creation  of 
the  world  as  recorded  by  Moses.  One  of  the  most  ancient 
nations  of  the  world  was  the  Chaldeans.    Josephus  has  given 
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118  some  extracts  from  their  earliest  writers.  In  connection 
with  scriptural  historj,  their  traditionary  mythology  is  wor- 
thy of  consideration.  They  believe  that  a  monster  by  the 
name  of  Oannes,  wrote  a  book  giving  an  account  of  creation, 
stating  that  the  world  was  first  water  and  darkness,  and  that 
Omeroca,  a  woman,  was  the  ruling  power ;  and  that  she  was 
destroyed  by  another  power ;  and  that  this  other  power  cut 
her  into  two  parts,  and  formed  the  earth  out  of  one  part,  and 
the  heaven  out  of  the  other;  that  he. then,  seeing  the  earth 
was  uninhabited,  directed  some  other  power  to  cut  off  his 
head,  collect  the  blood,  mix  it  with  earth  in  order  to  form  men 
and  animals,  and  afterwards  finish  the  residue  of  creation. 
They  believe  that  the  first  power  rose  out  of  the  Bed  Sea ; 
and  in  some  place  near  where  Babylon  was  afterwards  built, 
began  the  important  work  of  creation. 

The  careful  historical  reader  well  knows  that  religious 
errors  (by  which  we  mean  to  designate  the  mythology  of 
any  nation)  have  their  counterpart  in  those  errors  that  are 
political.  The  reason,  if  there  pe  any  reason,  why  we  should 
not  look  into  and  examine  the  gross  idolatries  of  the  earlier 
inhabitants  of  earth,  applies  with  equal  force  against  the 
examination  of  the  political  errors  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans, 
or  of  any  other  nation.  There  are  to  be  found  in  the  feudal 
system  for  example,  political  principles,  and  political  prac- 
tices, as  foreign  from  the  true  science  of  human  rights  and 
the  true  structure  of  soci^}  organization,  as  are  the  mytholo- 

fical  cosmogony  of  the  Hindoos  or  Chaldeans  from  the  true 
istory  of  creation  as  found  in  the  ever-enduring  muniments 
of  the  Jewish  lawgiver.  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  in 
the  history  of  man,  when  the  questions,  whether  religious  rites 
were  originally  invented  by  crafty  men,  in  order  to  make  the 
prone  credulity  of  the  vulgar  contribute  to  their  own  per- 
sonal advantage ;  or  whether  they  arose  from  any  principle  in 
human  nature  that  may  be  considered  (what  Mr.  Jenyns 
callsj  "  innate ;"  or  whether  they  are  the  ofl&pring  of  one  ori- 
ginal revelation,  corrupted  in  its  descent  down  the  stream  of 
time,  as  it  received  additions  or  supposed  improvements  from 
a  human  fountain, — do  not  have  a  peculiar  charm  for  all  minds 
that  take  any  interest,  and  that  expect  to  reap  any  benefit 
from  the  examination  of  the  wanderings  of  the  mind  in  the 
search  of  truth  of  whatever  character.  Truths  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  mankind  have  arisen  out  of  the  company  of 
gross  errors,  after  a  long  and  well-fought  contest.  In  how 
much  is  the  true  science  of  chemistry  indebted  to  the  errors 
of  alchemy?  Besides  all  which,  there  is  an  ever-burnine 
curiosity  in  man  to  in(^uire  into  the  cause  of  things.  And 
this  inquiry  ever  delights  him.    It  is  one  of  the  original 
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springs  of  his  progressive  improvemeTit.  It  is  the  ability  to 
gratifj  this  wish,  by  rising  from  the  knowledge  of  one 
canse  to  the  knowledge  of  another  cause,  and  thence  to  de- 
duce a  natural  law,  which  distinguishes  man  from  brutes,  and 
elevates  him  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  Until  many  natural 
laws  are  known,  and  named  and  known  by  these  names  as 
arbitrary  designations,  man  is  under  a  necessity  to  employ 
figures  of  speech — to  use  symbolical  images  to  paint  other 
conceptions  coming  into  use,  or  rising  into  knowledge.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  that  all  the  early  systems  of  religion  are 
intensely  allegorical.  These  symbols,  now  utterly  senseless  to 
our  view,  doubtless  pointed  to  some  natural  phenomena,  or 
to  some  derived  or  imparted  truth  of  history  or  revelation, 
that  has  departed  from  human  memory,  so  that  nothing  re- 
mains for  us  to  examine  but  the  absurd  symbol. 

A  very  ingenious  gentleman,  by  the  name  of  Jacob  Bryant, 
wrote  a  work,  in  1768,  entitled  "  Analysis  of  Ancient  My- 
thology, wherein  an  attempt  is  made  to  divest  tradition  of 
fable,  and  to  reduce  truth  to  its  original  purity."  Mr.  Es- 
daile,  Mr.  Bryant's  biographer,  says  of  this  work,  '^  At  the 
same  time  that  we  admit  that  imagination  has  often  supplied 
the  place  of  facts,  and  confident  assertion  been  substituted  for 
authentic  history,  it  is  yet  diflScult  to  say  whether  the  ingen- 
nity,  the  learning,  or  the  industry  of-  the  author  are  most 
conspicuous.  We  scarcely  know  any  work  in  our  language 
whose  defects  and  whose  excellences  are  so  conspicuous,  nor 
any  to  which  we  could  allow  so  many  abatements  on  the 
score  of  inconclusive  reasonings,  and  yet  have  so  much  left 
to  challenge  our  unqualified  admiration.  It  exhibits  so  many 
new  views,  and  so  many  elucidations  of  obscure  transactions, 
that  no  man  who  wishes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  more 
remote  history  of  our  species,  can  safely  be  ignorant  of  the 
Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology." 

It  is  the  theory  of  Mr.  Bryant,  that  the  deluge,  and  the 
historical  incidents  of  the  deluge,  constitute  the  original  stand- 
point, whence  emanated  the  many  religious  rites  of  the  igno- 
rant and  superstitious  posterity  of  Noah ;  and  that  traces  of 
this  event  and  its  history,  are  to  be  found  very  distinctly  in 
the  sacred  ceremonies  of  Oreece  and  £gypt. 

"  We  may  reasonably  suppose,"  contends  Mr.  Bryant, 
"that  the  particulars  of  this  extraordinary  event  would  be 
gratefully  commemorated  by  the  patriarch  himself,  and  trans- 
mitted to  every  branch  of  his  family ;  that  they  were  made 
the  subjects  of  domestic  converse,  where  the  history  was  often 
renewed,  and  ever  attended  with  a  reverential  awe  and  hor- 
ror, especially  in  those  who  had  been  witnesses  of  the  calam- 
ity, and  had  experienced  the  hand  of  Providence  in  their  fa- 
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vor.  In  process  of  time,  when  there  was  a  falling  off  from 
the  truth,  we  mi^ht  farther  expect  that  a  person  of  so  high  a 
character  as  Noah,  so  particularly  distinguished  by  the  Deity, 
could  not  fail  of  bein^  reverenced  bj  his  posterity ;  and,  when 
idolatry  prevailed,  £at  he  would  be  one  among  the  first  of 
the  sons  of  men  to  whom  divine  honors  would  be  paid. 
Lastly,  we  might  conclude  that  these  memorials  would*  be  in- 
terwoven in  the  mythology  of  the  Gentile  world ;  and  that 
there  would  be  continued  allusions  to  those  ancient  occur- 
rences, in  the  rites  and  mysteries  as  they  were  practiced  by 
the  nations  of  the  earth.'' 

The  India  of  the  Romans  was  as  lar^e  as  the  whole  of 
Europe.  They  placed  Persia  on  the  one  side,  and  the  deserts 
of  Tartary  on  the  other.  ^^  Within  these  boundaries  lay  the 
hills  of  Tibet ;  the  valley  of  Cashmere ;  all  the  territories  in 
which  the  ancients  placed  the  Indo-Scythians,  Nepaul,  Boo- 
tan,  Assam,  Camroop,  Siam,  Ava,  Aracan,  and  the  adjacent . 
kingdoms  as  far  as  the  China  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Sin  of 
the  Arabian  geographers,  the  entire  western  peninsula  of 
Hindostan,  and  the  island  of  Ceylon." 

The  Bev.  Messrs.  £.  Nott,  L.  Beecher,  J.  Edwards,  Jere* 
miah  Day,  H.  Humphrey,  Mark  Hopkins,  S.  North,  Joel 
Parker,  B.  Tyler,  B.  Sears,  E.  Babcock,  J.  Bates,  N.  Bangs, 
H.  J.  Clark,  J.  Camahan,  Asa  Mahan,  E.  W.  Gilbert,  Benja- 
min Hale,  Silas  Totten,  and  the  Hon.  A.  Hasbrouck,  say  that 
Mr.  Caleb  Wright,  ^'visited  India  a  few  years  since,  to  qualify 
himself  for  lecturing  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country ;  and  the  lectures  he  has  since  published 
give  evidence  of  the  carefulness  of  his  observations,  and  of 

his  faithfulness  in  description," and  that  ^'  he 

lectured  in  seven  of  the  churches  in  this  city  [New  Haven] 
to  largo  and  highly  gratified  audiences." 

''  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  eminent  geographers,"  says  Mr. 
Caleb  Wright,  '^  that  India,  under  the  name  of  Tarshish,  was 
known  in  tne  days  of  Solomon,  and  celebrated  as  the  land  of 
snices,  gold,  and  precious  stones ;  but  whether  it  be  the  Tar- 
anish  of  the  ancients  or  not,  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  justly 
regarded  with  great  interest.  Here,  vast  and  powerful 
empires  have  successively  sprung  up  and  flourished,  while 
Europe  was  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Long  before  Christianity 
shed  its  light  upon  the  world,  India  was  tne  land  of  the  sci- 
ences and  the  arts.  At  the  present  time,  however,  its  promi- 
nent characteristics  are  ignorance,  poverty  and  superstition." 

Mr.  Wright  was  a  personal  observer  of  several  Hindoos 
who  sought  to  propitiate  the  god  of  their  idolatry  by  bodily 
suffering.  This  is  a  very  common  error  of  all  superstitious 
minds.    They  fail  to  discriminate  between  a  moral  self-denial 
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which  is  proper  and  commendable^  and  personal  suffering 
which  is  improper  and  useless.  All  moral  self-denial  has  a 
healthful  tendency,  because  it  is  regulated  by  the  great  chris- 
tian law  of  temperance  in  all  things,  but  when  it  is  pushed 
beyond  its  just  limits,  and  especialfy  when  merit  is  expected 
to  be  deduced  from  those  sufferings  of  the  body  which  inter- 
fere with  the  discharge  of  the  many  social  dtUies  of  life,  that 
lie  upon  mankind  by  both  natural  and  divine  laws,  a  capital 
error  has  been  made.  Mr.  Wright  saw  a  devotee  at  the  river 
Oanges,  in  Hindostan,  attending  a  religious  festival,  who  had 
heldhis  left  arm  in  an  upright  position  so  long,  with  the  view 
to  propitiate  his  god,  that  the  muscles  had  lost  all  power  of 
contraction,  and  the  arm  remained  rigidly  in  that  unnaturid 
position. 

He  saw  another  in  the  city  of  Benares,  with  hoth  arms 
entirely  rigid,  and  fixed  in  an  upright  position,  so  that  they 
were  quite  an  incumbrance  to  him^  He  first  be^an  by 
holding  his  idol  above  his  head,  and  continued  to  do  this  until 
nature  accommodated  itself  to  his  foolish  superstition,  and 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  use  his  arms  at  all.  !But  he  became 
the  object  of  the  tender  compassion  of  less  devout  persons, 
and  was  by  them  fed  and  tended  as  one  full  of  the  favor, 
and  possessed  of  the  entire  affection,  of  the  propitiated 
divinity  that  he  adored  at  such  distinguished  cost. 

The  Hindoos  claim  to  be  the  most  devout  people  in  the 
world.  The  number  of  their  gods  amounts  to  over  three  hun- 
dred millions.  Nor  are  they  at  all  disposed  to  live  harmo- 
nious lives  among  themselves,  but  indnlge  in  passions  the 
most  vile  and  murderous,  and  in  practices  the  bare  recital  of 
which,  says  Mr.  Wright,  would  ^'excite  the  utmost  horror 
and  disgust.'' 

As  a  consequence  of  this  immorality  of  the  gods,  the  peo- 
ple are,  as  a  general  rule,  divested  of  all  those  principles  that 
characterize  a  virtuous,  honest,  or  industrious  nation.  They 
are  steeped  in  vice,  and  are  utterly  without  faith  in  human 
virtue. 

The  goddess  Kali,  is  a  woman.  She  is  represented  as 
having  four  arms,  of  a  dark  blue  color,  and  as  trampling  her 
husband  under  her  feet;  as  in  one  hand  holding  the  bloody 
head  of  a  giant,  and  in  the  other,  a  destroying  sword.  ^^  Her 
long,  disheveled  hair  reaches  to  her  feet,"  says  Mr.  Wright, 
^^  her  tongue  protrudes  from  her  distorted  mouth,  and  her 
lips,  eyebrows,  and  breast,  are  stained  with  the  blood  of  the 
victims  of  her  fury,  whom  she  is  supposed  to  devour  by  thou- 
sands. Her  ear-ornaments  are  composed  of  human  carcasses. 
The  girdle  about  her  waist  consists  of  the  bloody  hands  of 
giants  slain  by  her  in  single  combat,  and  her  necklace  is  com* 
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posed  of  their  akulls.  This  monster  divinity  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  objects  of  Hindoo  worship.  She  calls  forth  the 
fihonts,  the  acclamations,  and  the  free-wiU  (?)  offerings,  of 
myriads  of  infataated  worshipers.  Her  temples  are  contin- 
ually drenched  with  the  blood  of  victims ;  even  human  vic- 
tims are  occasionally  sacrificed  to  her.  In  1828  the  Sajah  of 
the  Goands  sacrificed  twenty  men  at  one  time  as  the  promised 
reward  of  her  supposed  assistance  in  a  single  enterprise.'^ — 
Leoktrea  on  Indta,  p.  61. 

The  husband  of  this  goddess,  called  Shiva,  is  one  of  the 
principal  divinities  of  the  Hindoos.  He  is  represented  as 
having  eight  arms,  and  three  eyes,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
center  of  the  forehead.  His  description  in  other  respects  is 
equally  fantastical.  He  is  worshiped  principally  upon  festi- 
val  occasions,  occurring  usually  in  the  month  of  April.  His 
}>rincipal  temple  is  in  Sie  vicinitv  of  Calcutta.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  these  festivals,  the  people  leave  their  usual  occupa- 
tions, and  assemble  in  crowds  around  the  idols  representing 
this  divinity,  and  dance  tumultuously  to  the  sound  of  rude 
instruments.  They  then  erect  a  platform  about  ten  feet  high, 
and  from  this  elevated  position,  the  worshipers  throw  them- 
selves upon  a  large  number  of  knives,  so  arranged  upon  the 
eround  as  to  lacerate  the  flesh  without  occasioning  violent 
deaths.  The  object  is  to  wound  without  killing.  Thousands 
escape  tmhurt,  but  many  are  cruelly  wounded.  Self-torture 
seems  to  be  the  chief  object  of  these  idolatrous  rites,  and 
blood  the  chief  token  and  representative  of  this  torturing 
worship.  Some  insert  knives,  or  other  sharp  instruments, 
througn  the  arm,  leg,  or  tongue,  and  then,  with  rods  of  iron 
or  wood  placed  through  these  apertures  in  the  raw  flesh,  they 
are  kept  green  and  ^tering.  Some  insert  living  serpente 
througn  these  holes  made  in  the  tongue.  Others,  not  content 
with  this  private  demonstration  of  their  devotional  feelings, 
erect  an  upright  post  upon  which  they  fix  a  long  lever,  to  one 
end  of  which  they  affix  ropes.  By  these  ropes  they  control 
the  other  end,  upon  which  the  devotees  are  suspended.  This 
latter  has  iron  hooks  for  the  accommodation  of  devout  per- 
sons. These  iron  hooks  are  inserted  in  the  flesh  of  the  devout. 
The  worship  consists  in  having  the  hooks  inserted  into  the 
more  muscular  parts  of  the  back  and  arms,  and  in  being  by 
them  elevated  into  the  air  and  swung  around  many  feet  from 
the  ground.  ^^  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,"  says  Mr. 
Wright,  ^^are  thus  cruelly  tortured  on  these  machines." 

Mr.  Wright  visited  the  temple  of  the  god  Shiva,  erected 
near  Allahabad.  The  worship  at  this  temple  consists  in 
brining  bottles  filled  with  holy  water  of  the  river  Ganges, 
and  in  breaking  them  against  the  sides  of  the  edifice,  and  in 
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thus  spilling  the  water  near  the  temple.  Besides  the  bottles 
of  holy  water,  there  is  also  to  be  contributed  along  with  them 
a  few  copper  coins.  So  devotional  have  been  the  worshipers, 
that  the  priests  of  the  temple  live  in  ease  and  Inxmy,  as  it  is 
their  business  to  take  due  care  of  the  copper  coin  bestowed  apon 
the  god;  and  the  temple, in  process  of  time,  has  become  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  mound,  consisting  of  broken  bottles.  One 
of  the  effects  of  this  false  system  of  religion,  is  the  number 
of  useless  characters,  called  priests,  devotees,  or  mendicants. 
There  are  in  Hindostan,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them. 
They  are  not  only  not  producers,  but  are  pests  upon  society. 
Unaer  the  impulse  of  a  mistaken  religious  notion,  that  it  is 
pleasing  to  some  idol  to  forsake  a  userallife  of  industry,  they 
abandon,  along  with  the  duties  of  industry,  the  principles  of 
honesty.  They  often  leave  their  families  to  be  provided  for 
by  the  charity  of  others  or  to  starve,  and  become  either  priests 
or  devotees,  or,  what  is  worse,  mendicants. 

A  mendicant  is  a  much  more  exalted  character,  however, 
than  the  name  would  seem  to  imply.  Persons  of  this  order 
reverse,  in  their  own  cases,  all  the  usual  laws  of  social  inter- 
course. The  law  of  social  intercourse  that  requires  tasteful, 
nay,  even  ornamefltal,  personal  decoration,  the  mendicant  re- 
verses, and  puts  himself  into  habiliments  the  coarsest  and  the 
filthiest  he  can  find,  and  for  ornaments,  wears  upon  his  head 
masses  of  hair  from  other  animals,  decorated  with  the  bones 
of  his  dead  brethren,  and  with  artificial  snakes.  They  profess 
a  more  than  human  sanctity,  and  a  more  than  human  com- 
passion. They  carry  with  them  brooms,  to  sweep  the  ground  * 
for  the  tramp  of  their  feet,  in  order  to  avoid  killing  the  insects 
that  might  otherwise  be  destroyed  by  incautious  steps.  So 
much  tenderness  of  heart  and  such  entire  self-abnegation,  and 
such  a  surrender  of  all  the  valued  things  of  life,  cannot  fail, 
and  does  not  fail,  to  elicit  from  the  people  from  whom  they 
solicit  the  charity  of  food,  a  high  degree  of  attention  and 
consideration.  There  is  a  sect  of  mendicants  who  worship  the 
idol  Krishna.  This  god  during  his  sojourn  on  earth  was  very 
partial  to  the  milkmaids.  Hence  these  mendicants  dress  as 
milkmaids.  They  conform  to  this  dress  as  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal discomfort  in  order  to  please  this  idol,  who  has  the  repu- 
tation with  them  of  having  married  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
thousand  of  this  milkmaid  class  of.  the  population. 

Upon  the  subject  of  dancing,  Mr.  Wright  is  to  be  read 
with  some  grains  of  caution.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  work 
he  states  that  dancing  around  the  idol,  to  the  noise  of  various 
instruments,  is  the  accustomed  practice  of  the  devout  wor- 
shipers amonff  this  people.  He  afterwards  says,  "  Dancing 
is  deemed  so  disreputable  by  the  Hindoos,  that  none  engage 
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in  it  bnt  the  most  dissolnte  and  abandoned."  After  having 
made  this  remark,  he  then  proceeds  to  philosophize  npon  it. 
The  conclasion  he  dedaces  will  not,  we  think,  be  held  to  be 
always  and  nniversally  true.  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  as  in  other 
countries,  there  appears  to  be  an  intimate  connection  between 
dancing  and  licentiousness." 

^' Among  the  customs  of  the  Hindoos,  there  is  one  called 
dherna — ^  If  a  man  demands  satisfaction  from  his  neighbor 
for  some  grcvions  offence — ^if  a  creditor  determines  to  pursue 
extreme  measures  with  his  debtor  to  obtain  what  is  due  to 
him — ^if  a  relative  has  been  cheated  by  another  out  of  his 
patrimony  or  his  rights,  and  wishes  to  exact  ihem  from  him, 
they  respectively  take  the  poinard  or  a  cup  of  poison  in  their 
hand,  and  knowing  that  the  offending  party  is  at  home,  they 
sit  down  at  his  door  in  dherna.  That  moment  the  defendant 
within  is  considered  under  arrest.  He  cannot  touch  food  so 
long  as  his  accuser  continues  to  fast ;  and  should  he  not  come 
to  terms,  but  drive,  by  his  obstinacy,  the  plaintiff  to  despair, 
and  allow  him  to  use  the  dagger  or  drink  the  poison,  his  blood 
rests  upon  his  head.  This  may  be  termed  tne  ordeal ;  their 
mode  of  determining  doubtful  questions  of  law — their  system 
of  duelling — their  &mieT  resarV  " — Lectu^es^  118. 

It  has  been  contended  by  many  very  sound  philosophers 
that  the  civilization  of  any  people  might  be  safely  indexed  by 
the  treatment  the  female  portion  of  society  receive,  and  by 
the  respect  with  which  they  are  treated.  If  this  be  true,  the 
Hindoos  would  rank  very  low  in  the  scale.  The  education  of 
*  females  is  prohibited  upon  principles  of  well-settled  social 
policy.  Hindoos  say  that  the  education  of  women  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  perfection  of  their  character  as  abject  slaves  of 
the  male  population.  Females  have  not  a  word  to  say  with 
respect  to  the  selection  of  their  husbands,  and  are  transferred 
like  cattle,  often  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  follows  that  success 
in  courtship  wholly  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  wooer's 
purse,  and  thus  it  frequently  happens  that  men  of  advanced 
years  marry  wives  of  ten  and  twelveyears  of  age. 

The  highest  written  authority  in  Hindostan,  the  Shaster  of 
the  Hindu  "  declares  that  the  supreme  duty  of  a  wife  is  to 
obey  the  mandate  of  her  husband.  Let  the  wife  who  wishes 
to  perform  sacred  ablution,  wash  the  feet  of  her  lord  and 
drink  the  water,  for  the  hi^band  is  to  the  wife  greater  than 
Yishnoo.  If  a  man  goes  on  a  journey,  his  wife  shall  not  divert 
herself  by  play,  nor  shall  she  see  any  public  show,  nor  shall 
laugh,  nor  shall  dress  herself  in  jewels  and  fine  clothes,  nor 
shall  she  see  dancing,  nor  hear  music,  nor  shall  she  sit  at 
the  window,  nor  shall  ride  out,  nor  shall  behold  anything 
choice  or  rare,  but  shall  fasten  well  the  house-door  and  remain 
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private,  and  shall  not  eat  any  dainty  food  and  shall  not 
olacken  her  eves  with  powder,  and  shall  not  view  her  face  in 
a  mirror;  she  shall  never  exercise  herself  in  any  such 
agreeable  employment  during  the  absence  of  her  hasband, . . 
. .  and  shall  not  go  out  of  the  house  without  the  consent  of 
her  husband,  and  shall  act  according  to  the  orders  of  her  hus- 
band, and  shall  not  eat  until  she  has  served  him." 

It  has  often  happened  in  the  history  of  man  that  the  legis- 
lative authority  ot  a  country  may  enact  very  stringent  laws, 
and  the  moral  code  may  ipculcate  very  rigia  precepts  of  vir- 
tue, and  yet  there  may  be  wanting  in  the  governed  that  sub- 
missiveness  so  commendable  in  all  social  organization.  We 
often  find,  even  in  those  communities  most  highly  advanced  in 
the  scale  of  social  order,  a  power  behind  the  liirone  greater 
than  the  throne  itself;  so  it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  that  even 
in  Hindostan  there  are  instances  where  these  rigid  regulations 
are  not  always  obeyed  to  the  very  letter,  and  where  their 
enforcement  would  draw  down  upon  the  head  of  the  legal 
tyrant,  a  resistance  not  upon  all  occasions  very  quietly 
quelled. 

Every  reader  of  Eastern  history  knows  that  Hindoo  mothers 
throw  their  infants  into  the  water  of  the  river  Ganges,  in  ordor 
to  propitiate  some  deity,  and  to  save  them  from  the  hard  dei^- 
tiny  that  too  surely  awaits  them  in  maturer  years. 

The  Thugs  of  India  are  a  class  of  ferocious  devotees  who 
destroy  human  life  by  strangling  their  victims  for  the  double 
purpose  of  booty  and  idol  worship.  The  divinity  of  their 
idolatry  is  supposed  to  take  delight  in  the  death  struggles  of 
the  strangled  victims  of  their  barbarity.  This  divinity  is 
supposed  by  them  to  indicate,  by  occult  signs,  the  particular 
victims  whose  death-struggle  would  impart  to  him  satisfac- 
tion. Hence,  these  occult  signs  have  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a 
system.  Ko  matter  how  favorable  may  be  the  occasion,  and 
no  matter  how  wealthy  may  be  the  party,  they  never  proceed 
to  fulfill  the  duties  of  their  religion  by  strangling,  unless  the 
signs  are  favorable. 

Parties  of  these  religionists  travel  in  company,  some  as 
disguised  merchants,  others  as  ordinary  travelers,  and  others 
as  persons  of  distinction  in  pursuit  of  pleasure.  They  seem 
to  hold  no  intercourse  with  each  other,  but  are  all,  neverthe- 
less, led  by  the  one  motive,  and  under  the  control  of  the  one 
ruling  mind.  This  ruling  mind  is  under  the  control  of  the 
signs,  as  furnished  by  the  divinity.  If  an  intended  victim  is 
the  possessor  of  a  sacred  cow,  his  life  is  spared  until  he  can 
be  dispossessed  of  it.  If  these  religious  assassins  are  about 
to  proceed  in  an  attempt  of  sonjp  difficulty,  and  a  dog  shakes 
his  head  ominously,  the  attem|>t  is  at  once  abandoned,  as 
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they  consider  that  this  signal  of  the  dog  proceeds  from  their 
divinity.  If  a  traveler  in  the  verjr  grasp  of  the  Thngs,  hap- 
pens to  sneeze,  his  life  is  immediately  spared,  because  they 
regard  that  as  a  divine  sentence  of  prohibition  pnt  upon  their 
proceedings.  The  fighting  of  cats,  if  heard  in  the  early  part 
of  the  night,  is  regarded  as  a  good  omen,  but  if  in  the  latter 
part,  a  bad  omen.  But  this  evil  omen  may  be  dissipated  by 
the  party  gargling  the  mouth  with  sour  milk.  The  noise  of 
the  fighting  of  jackals,  is  regarded  as  a  very  unfavorable 
token,  and  as  a  divine  intimation  that  the  party  had  better 
remove  to  another  portion  of  the  country.  The  noise  of  birds, 
the  actions  of  animals,  the  fall  of  trees  or  leaves,  the  action 
of  the  clouds,  the  noise  of  thunder,  all  enter  into  the  religious 
philosophy  of  their  system.  The  color  of  the  skin,  the  squint 
of  the  eye,  the  conformation  of  the  body,  the  color  of  the 
clothing,  and,  indeed,  every  thing  that  has  motion,  form 
principles  of  action ;  since  the  divinity  tbey  worship  uses  them 
all  to  indicate  his  divine  pleasure. 

They  are  in  the  habit  of  stopping  in  all  public  places  and 
hifi^hways  near  towns,  where  travelers  pass.  Arriving  at 
villages,  they  generally  enter  them  in  straggling  parties  of 
three  or  four,  as  if  by  accident,  and  without  any  previous 
concert,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  whether  any  persons  of 
distinction  or  wealtn  are  about  to  go  upon  a  journey,  either 
of  pleasure  or  of  profit.  Sometimes  they  are  accompanied 
by  children  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  who. are  made  to 
perform  many  menial  offices  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
inducted  in  the  secrets  of  their  horrid  profession.  They 
also  serve  the  purpose  of  preventing  suspicion  from  being 
attracted  to  them  as  persons  of  this  dangerous  calling.  Many 
of  them  are  well  skilled  in  arts  of  polished  life,  and  at  once 
ingratiate  themselves  into  the  confidence  of  those  upon  whom 
a  watch  is  set,  find  out  their  purposes  and  the  period  of  their 
departure,  and  the  sums  of  money  likely  to  be  carried  with 
them.  These  become  their  ready  victims,  when  the  occasion 
serves.  They  either  travel  with  them  or  follow  after  them, 
being  in  concert  with  accomplices ;  and  when  the  propitious 
omen  arrives,  one  of  the  number,  by  casting  a  rope  around 
the  neck  of  the  victim,  at  once  secures  and  dispatches  him. 
After  the  death  of  the  victim,  he  is  usually  buried  at  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
being  placed  with  his  face  downwards. 

After  the  victim  is  deprived  of  life  by  strangling,  they 
farther  render  a  religious  service  to  the  divinity,  by  mutilat- 
ing the  dead  body — by  inflicting  gashes  in  the  flesh,  and  dis- 
jointing the  limbs. 

^^  There  is  reason  to  belie|e,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  ^'  that 
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from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mysore  by  the  English,  in 
1799  to  1807,  the  practice  in  that  part  of  India  reached  ite 
height,  and  that  hundreds  of  persons  were  annually  de- 
stroyed." 

The  magistrate  of  Chittoor  made  the  following  report  to 
the  authorities : — "  I  believe  that  some  of  the  Phanisgars  have 
been  concerned  in  about  two  hundred  murders ;  nor  will  this 
estimate  appear  extravagant,  if  it  be  remembered  that  mur- 
der was  their  profession — frequently  their  only  means  of  gain- 
ing a  subsistence.  Every  man  of  fifty  years  of  age  has, 
probably,  been  actively  engaged  during  twenty-five  years  of 
his  life  in  murder ;  and  on  the  most  moderate  computation, 
it  may  be  reckoned  that  he  has  made  one  excursion  a  year, 
and  met,  each  time,  with  ten  victims," 

It  is  almost  incredible  to  hear  Mr.  Wright's  account  of  the 
amounts  of  money  and  other  valuables,  offered  upon  the  altar 
of  idols,  upon  the  occasion  of  their  festivals.* 

The  majority  of  the  people,  both  rich  and  poor,  contribute 
the  half  of  their  earnings  to  their  false  gods,  in  the  shape  of 
offerings.  Ho  gives  one  well-authenticated  instance  of  one 
native  giving,  in  this  way,  eiffhty-thousand  pounds  of  sweet- 
meats, eighty-thousand  pounds  of  sugar,  a  tnousand  suits  of 
clothing,  a  thousand  suits  of  silk  garments,  a  thousand  offerings 
of  rice,  together  with  plantains  and  other  fruit.  "  On  another 
occasion,"  says  Mr.  Wright,  "a  wealthy  native  has  been 
known  to  expend  thirty  tJumaand  pounds^  sterling^  on  the 
offerings,  the  observances,  and  the  exhibition  of  a  single  festi- 
val, and  upwards  of  ten  thousand  pounds  annually  ever  after- 
wards, to  the  termination  of  his  life."  ....  "In  the  city  of 
Calcutta  alone,  at  the  lowest  and  most  moderate  estimate,  it 
hoB  been  ccUoulated,  that  half  a  million,  at  least,  is  annually 
expended  on  the  celebration  of  the  Durg,  a  Pujah  festival." 

Mr.  Thompson,  a  Baptist  missionary,  saw  on  one  occasion, 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  assembled  at 
Hurdwar,  to  bathe  at  the  place  where  Brahma,  the  creator  of 
the  world,  is  said  to  have  performed  his  ablutions. 

All  this  folly  has  been  of  signal  utility  to  the  British 
nation,  through  the  agency  of  the  East  India  Company.  They 
placed  a  barrier  around  the  bathing  place,  and  established  a 
company  to  distribute  tickets  to  these  devout  pilgrims.  These 
tickets,  sold  upon  a  tariff  of  duties  graduated  according  to 
the  highest  principles  of  political  economy,  so  as  to  suit  the 
condi^on  or  each  devotee  as  resnected  his  pecuniary  ability 
to  pay  for  them,  were  of  no  small  advantage  to  the  christian 
treasury  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  Wright  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  in  the  most  un- 
equivocal manner,  that  this  Company  of  Honorable  East- 
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India  mercbants  of  the  Christian  Kingdom  of  England,  ^^  re- 
ceived fifty-five  thousand  dollars"  of  their  heathen  subjects, 
as  admission  fees  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  one  of  their 
idols.  One  cannot  but  admire  the  benevolent  wisdom  and 
ingenious  forecast  of  this  admirable  legislation — benevolent, 
since  it  arrested,  in  a  measure,  the  success  of  heathen  idolatry ; 
and  ingenious,  since  it  abstracted  *from  heathen  idols  heathen 
money,  and  converted  it  to  christian  purposes.  It  is  but  jus- 
tice, to  say  that  this  "  unrighteous  source  of  gain,"  according 
to  Mr.  Wright,  "  has  been  recently  abolished." 

The  meaning  of  Juggernaut,  is  the  lord  of  the  world. 
The  temple  of  this  idol  is  in  the  district  of  Cuttack,  near 
Orisaa.  It  stands  on  a  sandy  tract  of  country,  not  far  from  a 
lake  called  Chilka.  The  idol  is  carved  of  wood,  with  a  coun- 
tenance frightfully  hideous,  and  its  mouth  is  blood  red.  It  is 
decorated  m  a  style  of  the  greatest  elegance  and  cost,  and 
clothed  in  the  vA-y  finest  fabrics.  Contiguous  to  the  temple, 
is  the  famous  car,  a  tower  sixty  feet  high,  placed  upon  wheels, 
upon  which  the  idol  takes  a  ride  on  festival  occasions.  Along 
with  him  are  also  his  white  brother,  Balarom,  and  his  yellow 
sister,  Shubuda.  Several  long  ropes  are  attached  to  the  tower, 
and  the  assembled  worshipers  draw  the  tower  along  upon  its 
wheels,  by  these  long  ropes.  Upon  the  tower  are  the  priests 
and  their  attendants,  who  perform  ceremonies  proper  to 
the  occasion,  and  attract  the  attention  of  the  multitude  by 
song  and  immodest  gestures.^  As  the  tower  moves  slowly 
along  upon  its  wheels,  the  more  fervent  and  devout  worship- 
ers throw  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  wheels,  and  are 
crushed  into  instant  death,  by  the  immense  weight  of  the 
tower.  These  insane  acts  of  self-destruction  are  considered 
extremely  pleasing  to  the  idol.  It  has  been  estimated  that  not 
less  than  1,200,000  persons  attend  the  two  annual  festivals  of 
this  idol.  They  occur,  in  March  and  July.  The  loss  of  hu- 
man life — independent  of  the  self  destruction  under  the  wheels 
of  the  idol — from  sickness,  exposure,  and  starvation,  is  abso- 
lutely frightful. 

"The  contributions  of  the  pilgrims,"  says  Mr.  Wiggles- 
wall,  "amount  to  a  considerable  revenue  (about  £12,000  per 
annum),  Avhich  falls  to  the  government,  after  deducting  the 
expenses  of  the  temple.  The  English  took  possession  of  the 
province  in  1803,  and  forebore  to  exact  the  contributions  of 
the  pilgrims  during  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley's  adminis- 
tration, but  on  his  departure  from  the  local  goveriUnent, 
passed  an  ordinance  for  the  management  of  the  ragoda,  and 
the  taxing  of  the  pilgrims.  The  superintendence  of  the 
temple  and  priests  was  given,  in  1809,  to  the  Eajah  of  Kur- 
dab,  with  the  charge  of  executing  the  old  regulations.    A 
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road  from  Calcutta  to  the  temple,  has  been  made  since  1810, 
to  which  a  wealthy  Hindoo,  Eajah  Sakmoy  Roy,  contributed 
£16,000,  sterling,  on  condition  of  its  being  called  by  his 
name.  ^ 


AET.  m.— THE  INDIANS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES-THEIR  PAST,  THEIR 
PRESENT,  AND  THEIR  FUTURE. 

According  to  Mr.  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  the  present 
number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  is  about  423,000.  It 
has  ever  been  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  their  numbers. 
The  fear  that  the  object  of  the  white  man,  in  ascertaining  their 
population,  was  simply  to  enable  him  to  levy  a  tribute  upon 
them,  has  led  them  to  resist  all  attempts  to  take  a  census. 
The  statistics  which  we  possess,  have  been  wrung  from  the 
tribes,  says  Schoolcraft.  "  Conscious,  themselves,  of  a  paucity 
in  their  industrial  means,  and  of  a  disregard  of  the  soundest 
maxims  of  civilized  life,  they  have  resisted,  if  they  have  not 
often  misunderatood,  the  humane  policy  which  dictated  the 
investigation.  Instead  of  thereby  seeking  to  acquire  means 
of  laying  a  tax  on  their  property — an  idea  preposterous  in 
itself,  as  none  but  citizens  can,  under  the  Cfonstitution,  be 
taxed — the  inquiry  merely  contemplated  the  acquisition  of 
information  which  might  show  their  condition,  and  would  be 
of  incalculable  valufe  to  Congress,  in  more  perfectly  adapting 
its  laws  to  it. 

The  present  census  of  our  Indian  population  is,  undoubtedly, 
only  a  rough  approximation  ;  as,  since  the  enlargement  of  our 
territory  by  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  conquest  of  New 
Mexico  and  California,  new  tribes  have  been  adaed,  of  whom 
we  know  but  little,  and  least  of  all  about  their  numbers.  The 
aboriginal  population  of  America  has  ever  been  greatly  over- 
rated ;  and  the  same  spirit  of  exaggeration  which  actuated  the 
early  discoverers,  has  continued  to  throw  its  influence  over 
every  part  of  our  history.*  The  same  writer  thinks  it  not 
probable,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  16th  century,  or  any  other 
period  which  may  be  selected,  the  number  of  souls  upon  the 
Indian  territory  bore  any  very  considerable  relation  to  the 
number  of  square  miles  of  country  which  they  occupied,  in 
the  shape  of  villages  or  hunting  grounds.  He  thinks  it  doubt- 
ful whether  an  area  of  less  than  50,000  acres,  left  in  the  forest 
state,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  sustain  a  single  Indian  living 
by  the  chase. 

*  Scbooleraft,  'aodian  Tribes  of  Unitei  Stat69»*'  p.  i88. 
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This  estimate,  as  to  the  number  of  acres  requisite  to  sustain 
a  single  Indian,  is  entirely  too  great ;  for  50,000  is  about  78 
square  miles  ;  and,  according  to  this,  the  whole  area  of  the 
United  States  and  Territories — 2,983,153  square  miles — ^would 
only  be  sufficient  to  sustain ^8,245  Indians;  whereas,  Mr. 
Schoolcralt  himself  estimates  the  already  greatly  decreased 
Indian  population  at  upwards  of  423,000.  Seventy-eight 
square  miles  is  a  pretty  large  range  for  one  Indian. 

One  thing  is  quite  certain,  namely,  that  the  number  of 
Indians  in  America  when  it  was  first  discovered,  was 
immensely  greater  than  now.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  estimates  the 
number  now  at  about  423,000,  which  would  be  one  Indian  to 
about  7  square  miles,  instead  of  78.  And  if  the  number  three 
hundred  years  ago,wa8  double  the  number  now,  there  must  have 
been  at  least  one  Indian  for  about  every  three  square  miles. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion of  Is  orth  America,  are  the  following : 

1.  The  introduction  of  fire-arms,  by  the  whites,  and  the 
market  which  they  created  for  furs.  This  changed  entirely 
the  pursuits  of  the  Indians,  who  before  hunted  only  for  as 
much  game  as  was  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  the  rest 
being  allowed  to  live.  The  bow  and  arrow  was  laid  aside; 
and  hunting,  from  being  a  pleasant  and  manly  pastime,  con- 
tributing only  to  the  wants  of  the  Indian  and  his  family,  now 
became  a  regular,  every-day,  money-making  business.  The 
beaver,  otter,  mink,  musk-rat,  and  other  smsdl  animals,  wbich 
had  beforetime  been  sufficient  for  their  fo«d  and  clothing,  and 
were  good  for  nothing  else,  now  acquired  suddenly  a  new 
value ;  and  the  Indian's  appetites  were  stimulated  by  eVery 

Eossible  inducement  of  foreign  production* — such  as  brass 
eads,  buttons,  rings,  jewels  of  every  description,  baubles, 
knives,  blankets,  &c. — to  exert  all  his  powers  in  the  chase. 
The  consequence  was,  that  large  tracts  of  land  were  soon  quite 
exhausted  of  their  game,  and  thus  rendered  unfit  for  the  abode 
of  the  Indian,  compelling  him  to  abandon  the  place  of  his 
birth  and  the  graves  of  his  ancestors,  for  new  regions  further 
off  from  the  Atlantic  shores.  This  was  not,  however,  a  sudden 
change :  the  Indian  lingered  long  on  the  spot  where  he  was 
born,  his  brethren  in  the  mean  time  gradually  diminishing  in 
numbers.  The  law  of  population,  that  it  increases  or  dimin- 
ishes just  in  proportion  as  the  means  of  subsistence  increases 
or  diminishes,  exhibited  its  operations  in  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  Indian  population,  and  followed  liira  to  his  new 
hunting  grounds.  The  white  man  also  hastened  his  departure, 
by  offering  to  purchase,  with  rum  and  trinkets,  his  gameless 

*  Sohoolcraft 
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forests^  taking  advantage  of  his  necessities,  his  ignorance,  and 
his  created  appetite  for  strong  drink,  which, 

2d.  Was  the  greatest  cause  of  all  of  the  diminntion  of  the 
Indian  population.  It  paralyzed  his  powers  as  a  hunter,  made 
him  lazy,  and  wore  out  his  constitution.  To  the  scarcity  of 
food,  enected  by  his  incessant  hunting  for  furs,  was  added 
the  body  and  soul-destroying  ^^f/re-water "  of  the  christian 
white  man.  This  completed  his  ruin,  and  stripped  him  of  his 
hunting-grounds  and  life.  Those  who  were  not  killed  by  it, 
were  bought  out  and  driven  farther  back,  there  only  to  be 
beset,  in  like  manner,  again  by  the  civilized  white  men. 

3d.  The  next  cause,  which  we  shall  mention,  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  Indian  population,  is  a  benevolent  one,  intended 
as  a  good,  and  as  a  reparation,  but  operating,  in  fact,  as  a 
powerful  means  of  dimmishing  the  race ;  we  mean  the  pay- 
ment of  cash  annuities  to  tribes,  per  ca^pita  or  otherwise. 
This  is  found  to  render  them  indolent,  vicious,  and  improvi- 
dent, and  to  make  them  more  than  ever  the  prey  of  vicious 
white  men,  who  now  hang  about  the  Indian  tribes,  not  for 
their  furs,  as  of  old,  but  for  their 'm&ney.  This  they  easily 
obtain  in  exchange  for  food  and  clothing,  at  enormous  prices, 
and  for  disease  and  death-creating  whisky.  The  annuities 
paid  the  Indians,  are  thus  operating  as  their  certain  destruc- 
tion. While  they  had  to  hunt  all  day  for  a  little  whisky,  its 
operation  was  slower,  there  being  less  drunk;  but  now,  when 
they  are  abundantly  supplied  from  the  national  treasury  with 
money  in  hand,  they  arink  barrels  where  they  formerly 
drank  quarts.  "It  is  a  question  of  moment,"  says  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  whether  the  ready  means  thus  supplied  to  them 
of  self-indulgence  in  the  use  of  distilled  spirits,  is  not  hurry- 
ing them  onward  in  a  career  that  must  end  in  their  moral 
wreck.  It  is  seen  from  the  inquiries  that  have  been  thus  far 
made,  that  small  tribes  who,  but  a  few  years  kgo,  were  pros- 
perous, and  had  kept  up,  if  not  increased,  from  the  era  of 
1814,  in  their  numbers,  have,  under  the  influence  of  high  cash 
annuities  and  unlimited  credit,  been  hurried  on  in  the  triple 
career  of  intemperance,  depopulation,  and  moral  degrada- 
tion. Such,  indeed,  is  their  fearful  progress  in  this  course, 
that  a  few  years  must  result  in  the  entire  extinction  of  some 
well-known  tribes."* 

4.  Another  very  serious  and  fatal  cause  of  the  decline  of 
the  Indian  population  is  the  small-pox.  Ko  disease  that  has 
been  introduced  among  them  by  the  whites,  has  exercised  so 
fatal  an  influence  upon  them  as  this.  Their  physicians  have 
no  remedy  for  it.    They  regard  it  as  if  it  were  the  plague, 

Schoolcraft's  *' Indian  Tribes,"  part  1,  p.  435. 
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and  on  its  first  appearance,  with  the  full  conviction  that  it  i» 
incnrable,  blindly  submit  to  its  ravages.  This  disease,  which 
has  spread  among  them  periodically,  and  at  irregular  intervals 
of  time,  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  causes,  says  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  of  their  depopulation.  Ardent  spirits,  it  is  true, 
have,  in  the  long  run,  carried  off  the  greatest  number ;  but, 
its  ravages  have  been  comparatively  slow,  and  not  character- 
ized by  those  revolting  scenes  that  have  attended  the  small- 
pox. 

In  the  year  1837,  the  small.poz  made  its  appearance  in 
the  vallev  of  the  Missouri,  on  board  a  steamboat,  the  St.  Pe- 
ters, in  the  case  of  a  mulatto  man,  at  Black  Snake  HiUs,  sixty 
miles  above  Fort  Leavenworth.  It  was  at  first  supposed  to 
be  the  measles ;  but  by  the  time  the  boat  reached  tne  Ooun- 
cil  Bluffs,  it  was  ascertained  to  be  small-pox,  and  had  of 
course  been  communicated  to  many  in  whom  the  disease  was 
still  latent.  Every  precaution  was  taken,  by  sending  couriers 
to  the  Indians,  two  days  ahead  of  the  boat;  but,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  disease  broke  out  among  them,  and  spread  fearfully. 
On  the  15th  of  July  it  appeared  among  the  Mandans,  a  trioe 
of  1,600  Indians,  living  in  two  villages.  In  a  short  time  it 
destroyed  all  but  31  souls.  It  next  attacked  the  Minnetarees,. 
a  neighboring  tribe,  and  reduced  their  numbers  from  1,000 
to  500.  The  Arickarees,  a  tribe  of  3,000,  were  next  attacked^ 
and  only  some  1,500  escaped  death.  It  next  appeared,  the 
same  year,  among  the  Assiniboins,  a  powerful  tribe  of  9,000, 
living  north  of  the  Missouri,  the  whole  tribe  of  whom  it  nearly 
annihilated.  The  Crow  or  ITpsaroka  Indians,  about  3,000  in 
number,  lost  two  out  of  three.  It  next  extended  its  frightful 
ravages  to  the  great  Blackfoot  nation,  known  under  the  vari- 
ous names  of  Blood  Indians,  Fiegans,  and  Atrinos,  and  esti- 
mated at  from  30,000  to  50,000  in  number.  The  inmates  of 
1,000  lodges,  says  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  were  destroyed.  The 
number  in  a  lodge  he  estimates  at  from  six  to  eight  persons. 
This  would  make  the  total  number  destroyed  from  6,000  to 
8,000  persons.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  estimates  the  number  of  In- 
dians who  perished  by  the  disease,  in  1837,  at  not  less  than 
10,000  persons.*  • 

An  eye-witness  of  the  awful  scenes  of  misery  and  death 
among  the  Indians,  during  that  frightful  epidemic  of  1837, 
writes  as  follows  from  Fort  Union,  under  date  of  Nov.  27th, 
1837 :  "  Language,  however  forcible,  can  convey  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  scene  of  desolation  which  the  country  now  presents. 
In  whatever  direction  you  turn,  nothing  but  sad  wrecks  of  mor- 
tality meet  the  eye ;  lodges  standing  on  every  hill,  but  not  a 

*  Schoolcraft's  "Indian  Tribc8,"part  1.  p.  257-8. 
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streak  of  smoke  rising  from  them.  Not  a  sound  can  be  heard 
to  break  the  awful  stillness,  save  the  ominous  croak  of  ravens, 
and  the  mournful  howl  of  wolves,  fattening  on  the  human  car- 
casses that  lie  strewed  around."  Another  writer  says :  "  Many 
of  the  handsome  Arickarees,  who  had  recovered,  seeing  the 
disfiguration  of  their  features,  committed  suicide ;  some  by 
throwing  themselves  from  rocks,  others  by  stabbing  and  shoot- 
ing. The  prairie  has  become  a  grave-yard ;  its  wild  flowera 
bloom  over  the  sepulchres  of  Indians.  The  atmosphere,  for 
miles,  is  poisoned'by  the  stench  of  the  hundreds  of  carcasses 
unburied.  The  women  and  children  are  wandering  in  groups, 
without  food,  or  howling  over  the  dead.  The  men  are  flving 
in  every  direction.  The  proud,  warlike,  and  noble-looking 
Blackfoots  are  no  more.  Their  deserted  lodges  are  seen  on 
every  hill.  No  sound  but  the  raven's  croak  or  the  wolf's 
howl,  breaks  the  solemn  stillness.  The  scene  of  desolation  is 
appalling,  beyond  the  power  of  the  imagination  to  conceive." 

Manjr  laws  have  been  enacted  by  Congress,  having  for 
their  object  the  preservation  of  the  Indian  race.  But  these 
laws  avail  but  little.  The  white  man  always  finds  ways  of 
Evading  them.  The  law,  for  instance,  denounces  a  heavy 
penalty  against  persons  carrying  ardent  spiritis  into  the  Indian 
country ;  out  the  Indian  agents  have  decided  that  the  law 
only  applies  to  white  men — that  the  Indian  is  not  a  person, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  5  and  therefore  that  he  may  carry  as 
much  whisky  into  his  own  country  as  he  chooses ;  and  so  the 
Indian  country  is  fiooded  with  intoxicating  drinks,  producing 
quarreling  and  frequent  murders  among  the  Indians.  These 
murders  are  left  to  be  punished  by  the  Indians  themselves, 
and  these  punishments  lead  to  bloody,  depopulating  wars.  The 
United  States  laws  regarding  murders  among  thelndians,  are 
interpreted  by  the  Indian  agents  to  mean,  that  if  a  white  man 
kills  an  Indian,  he  must  be  seized  and  punished  ;  but  if  an 
Indian  kills  an  Indian,  the  matter  must  be  settled  by  the  In- 
dians themselves,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
whites. 

After  all,  we  believe  that  legislation,  of  any  kind,  will  do 
but  little  good.  Nor  have  the  kind  and  self-denying  efforts  of 
our  christian  missionaries  done  much  towards  civilizing  them, 
and  ameliorating  their  condition.  Do  what  we  will,  the  In- 
dian remains  the  Indian  still.  He  is  not  a  creature  susceptible 
of  civilization  ;  and  all  contact  of  him  with  the  white  races  is 
death.  He  dwindles  before  them — imbibing  all  of  their  vices, 
and  none  of  their  virtues.  He  can  no  more  be  civilized  than 
the  leopard  can  change  his  spots.  His  race  is  run,  and  proba- 
bly he  nas  performed  his  earthly  mission.    He  is  now  gradu- 
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ally  disappearing,  to  give  place  to  a  higher  order  of  beings. 
The  order  of  nature  must  have  its  course. 

We  close  our  paper  with  a  statement  prepared  by  the  In- 
dian office  for  the  United  States  Census  at  W  ashington,  show- 
ing the  total  number  of  Indians  within  the  dominions  of  the 
United  States  at  several  periods,  the  names  of  the  tribes,  their 
present  and  past  location,  &c.  It  will  be  observed  that  die 
increase  from  period  to  period  is  owing  to  the  admission  of  new 
Indian  territory  into  the  Union. 

STATEMEKT  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  INDIANS  WFTHIN  THE  TERRFTORT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS,  NUMBER  IN  EACH 
TRIBE,   PRESENT   AND   PAST   LOCATION,   ETC. 


VAim  or  TXtBB%  AKD  LOCATION  M  1835.  * 


St.  Jobni  Indiani,  Mftlne  .... 
Puiamaquoddies,    do.    .... 

Penobscot,  do 

Marabpee,      MasiachuBotts . . 
Herrlnff  Pond,         do. 
Martha^  Vineyard,  do. 
Troy,  do. 

Namganaetta,  Rhode  bland. 

Mohegan,  Connecticut. 

Stonington,      do.        , 

Groton,  do , 

Senecaa,  New  York 

Taaearoraa,      do 

Oneldas,  do 

Onondagas,     do 

Oayngaa,         do 

etockbridgee,  do 

BrotbeitODB,    do 

St.  BagiB,        do 

Nottoways,  Virginia 

€atawba«.  South  Carolina.... 
Wyandots,  Ohio 


Shawoees, 


Delawarea, 
Otiowaa, 

Wyandots, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Michigan  Territory 


Pottawatomies,  do. 

Cblppewaa  and  Ottowaa,  do. 

Menomonees,  do. 

Winnebagoea,  do. 

Miamlesand  Eel  Rirer,  Indiana.. 

Menomonees,  Illinois 

Kaakaskias,       do 

8aot  and  Foxes,  do 

Pottowatomies  and  Chippewa«,Indiana 
andllUnois 

Creeks,  Georeia,  and  Alabama 

Cberokees,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennes- 
see^ and  North  Carolina 

Cboctaws,  Mississippi, and  Alabama. 

Ohiokasaws.  Missiaslppi 

Beminoles,  Florida 


1835. 


300 
379 
277 
330 

40 
340 

50 
420 
300 

50 

50 

2,325 

253 

1,096 

446 

90 
273 
360 
300 

47 

450 
542 
800 
551 

au 

377 
37 

106 
18,473 
3.900 
5,800 

1,073 

870 

36 

6,400 

3.900 
20,000 

9,000 


21,000 

3,625 
5,000 


185a 


3,745 


200 
553 

1,400 


Obtained  firom  report  of  T.  L.  Mc 
Kenney,  Esq.,  Head  of  the  Indian 
Office,  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
dated  January  10, 1825. 

Of  late  years  these  tribes  have  either 
l}ecome  extinct  or  so  reduced  in 
number  as  to  be  lost  sight  of  by 
the  guremment  in  their  tribal  cha- 
racter. 


The  aggregate  number  of  Indians 
now-  residing  in  New  York.  The 
Oneldas,  Btockbridges,  Brother- 
ions,  and  a  few  SeneCM,  are  now 
west— part  living  in  WiKonsiB, 
the  others  in  Indian  Territory. 

( Supposed  to  be  none  in  Virginia  at 
I     present. 
Estimated. 
Now  in  Indian  Territory,  west. 


247 


7,000 
2.5200 
2,708 

766 


300 
2,373 

4.680 
25,000 

19,130 


17,000 

4,709 
3,000 


:  LOCATION,  AJn> 


do. 
do. 


do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do.  do. 

;  Supposed  to  be  few,  if  any,  in  Mich- 
;     igan  now. 

'  The  Menomonees  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  Chippewas,  with  the  Win- 
nebagoes,  are  now,  the  first  tribe  in 
Wisconsin,  the  others  in  Minne- 
L    sola. 

.The  larger  portion  live  in  Indian 
Territory, -west;   balance  in  Ind- 
:     iana. 

Now  in  Wisconsin.    (See  abore.) 
Now  in  Indian  Territory,  west, 
do.  do.  do. 

do.  do.  do. 

do.  do.  do. 

Mndian  Territory,  west;  about  1,600 

<  of  this  number  live  in  North  Can- 
(     Una. 

C  Indian  Territory  west;  aboat  1,000 

<  of  this  number  live  in  Mississippi, 
f     or  east 

Indian  Territoiy,  west. 

do.  do.  about  500  of  this 

number  live  in  Florida. 


*  The  total  Indian  population  in  1789  was  estimated  at  76,000. 
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STATEMENT — continued. 


■AMU  or  TBIBM,  AMD  LOCAtMII  »  IMS. 


Bilozi,       Loaiaiaoa 

Apolashe,       do 

PaaeagoolM,  do.       

AddeM,         do*       

TatlasBeea,     do 

»  CoshatteM,    do.       

Gttddoes,        do.       

Debtwares,     do.       

ChoctawB,      do 

Shawnees,      do.       

NatcbiU>clM8,do.       

Qoapawsi       do. 

Piankefhawsjdo 

Delawana,  ulsioarl 

KlckapooB)    do 

SbawneM,     do 

Weas,  do.      

lowaa,  do.     

Oaage^  Arkansas  Terrltoij  aad  Mis- 
souri  

Piankfltliawsi  do.     ... 

CherokMS,  Arkansas  Torritory. . . . 

QoaiMws,  do.  .... 


Peorlas 

Blotiz 

Clilroewas 

Stockbrldges,  Monaees,  and  ChrisUan 

Indians 

Ottoesand  Mlssourias 

Omahas 

Pawnees 

Oneldas 

Stoekbridges  and  Monsees 

Creeks 

GaUfbrnIa  Indians 


Oregon  and  Wasbington  Indians. 

Ulab  Indians 

New  Mexico  Indiana 

Texas  Indians 


1825. 


55 

45 
131 

27 

36 
180 
450 

51 
178 
110 

85 
8 

27 
1,800 
2,800 

1,383 

327 
1,100 

907 

6,000 

700 


Indians  of  Missooriranej 

Indians  of  the  plains  or  Arkansas  rlrer 

Wbolo  number  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages 


120,366 


1853. 


1,13S 
475 


151 
•437 

4,941 
100 


PBSmiT  LOCAnOH,  AKP  ftCMAKKS. 


It  ia  beUered  there  ara  bnt  Ibw  Indians 
now  in  Looiaiana. 


Now  In  Indian  Territory,  west. 

{ Nombered  wilh  Shawnees  and  Sen- 
}     ecaa  above. 
NOW  in  Indian  Territory,  weet. 
do.  do.  do. 

do.  do.  do. 

do.  do.  do. 

i  Numbered  wilh  those  of  Georgia, 
Ac  above, 
ow  in  Indian  Territory,  west. 
Indian  Territory,  west. 

do.  do. 

Minnesota  Territory,  Jcc 
do.  do. 

Indian  Territory,  west 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Wisconsin. 

do. 
Alabama. 

California— eatimatfid  number. 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territories, 
eetlmated  number. 
Utah  Terrlto^— eatimated  number. 
New  Mexico  Territory—   do. 
do. 
Blackfeet,  Sioux,  and  other  trlbea- 

estlmated  number. 
Kloways,  Comanches,  Pawnees,  and 
others—estimated  number. 


314 

1,375 

55 

8,000 
8,500 

165 
1.000 
1,300 
4,500 

978 

400 

100 
100,000 

23,000 

11,500 
45,000 
89,000  Texaa-^^ 

43^430 
20,000 


400,764 


NoTR.— The  great  diflbrence  In  the  aereral  aggregatei  must  be  accounted  for  In  the  extension 
of  the  territorial  limlU  of  the  United  States  by  the  acqaiaitlon  of  Texaa,  &Cn  brinfflng  with  It  an 
Increaaed  Indian  population ;  and,  Airther,  in  the  fact  that  the  report  of  Mr.  McKenney  for  1885 
doea  not  appear  to  have  embraced  the  tribea  of  Misaourl  Valley,  the  Plains,  Oregon,  Jta,  then  a 
part  of  the  United  State?. 
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ART.  IT.-TIE  FIRST  SETTlEXfiNT  OF  KENTUCKY. 

NARRATIVE  OF  AN  ADVENTURE  IN  KENTUCKY  IN 
THE  YEAR  11l5. 

We  ar«  indebted  to  Saml.  R.  Walker,  of  New  Orleane,  for  a  yery  intereating* 
maooaoript,  prepared  by  his  grandfather,  the  Hod.  Felix  Walker  of  North  Care- 
linai  for  aome  time  a  member  of  Gongreaa,  and  one  of  the  earlleat  pioneers  in  the 
Western  wilds.  Our  readen  will  be  pleased  with  saoh  a  memento  of  the  ^*  hunter 
times  "  of  that  matCtate,  rendered  illustrious  by  the  aehieTemeuts  of  Boone  and 
his  eompeera.     We  have  published  seferal  such  sketches  in  the  past — "Ed, 

In  the  month  of  February  in  that  year.  Captain  William 
Twetty,  Samuel  Oobum,  James  Bridges,  Thomas  Johnson, 
John  Hart.  William  Hicks,  James  reeke,  and  myself,  set 
out  from  Kutherford  County,  North  Carolina,  to  explore  a 
country  by  the  name  of  Leowvisay,  greatly  renowned  and 
highly  spoken  of  as  the  best  quality  of  land,  abounding  in 
game,  now  the  State  of  Eentucky. 

We  placed  ourselves  under  the  care  and  direction  of  Cap- 
tain Twetty,  an  active  and  enterprisiug  woodsiuan,  of  good 
original  mind  and  great  benevolence,  and  although  a  light 
habited  man,  in  strength  and  agility  of  bodily  powers  was 
not  surpassed  by  any  of  his  day  and  time,  well  calculated  for 
the  enterprise. 

We  proceeded  to  Watawgo  river,  a  tributarv  stream  of 
Holsteen,  to  the  residence  of  Colonel  Charles  Kobertson,  now 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  where  a  treaty  was  held  by  Colonel 
Bichard  Henderson  and  his  associates,  with  the  Cherokee 
tribe  of  Indians,  for  the  purchase  of  that  section  of  country 
we  were  going  to  visit,  then  called  the  Bloody  Ground,  so 
named  from  the  continual  wars  and  quarrels  of  the  hunting 
parties  of  Indians  of  different  tribes  who  all  claimed  the 
groimd  as  their  own,  and  the  privilege  of  hunting  the  game ; 
who  murdered  and  plundered  each  other,  as  opportunity 
offered. 

We  continued  at  Watawgo  during  the  treaty,  which  lasted 
about  twenty  days.  Among  others,  Uiere  was  a  distinguished 
chief  called  Atticulaculla,  the  Indian  name,  known  to  the 
white  people  by  the  name  of  the  Little  Carpenter — in  allusion, 
say  the  Indians,  to  his  deep,  artful,  and  ingenious  diplomatic 
abilities,  ably  demonstrated  in  negotiating  treaties  with  the 
white  people,  and  influence  in  their  national  councils ;  like  as 
a  white  carpenter  could  make  every  notch  and  joint  fit  in 
wood,  so  he  could  bring  all  his  views  to  fill  and  fit  their 
places  in  the  political  machinery  of  his  nation.    He  was  the 
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most  celebrated  and  influential  Indian  among  all  the  tribes 
then  known ;  considered  as  the  Solon  of  his  day.  He  was 
said  to  be  about  ninety  years  of  age,  a  very  small  man,  and 
so  lean  and  light  habited,  that  I  scarcely  believe  he  would 
have  exceeded  more  in  weight  than  a  pound  for  each  year  of 
his  life.  He  was  marked  with  two  large  scores  or  scars  on 
each  cheek,  his  ears  cut  and  banded  with  silver,  han^ng 
nearly  down  on  each  shoulder,  the  ancient  Indian  mode  of 
distinction  in  some  tribes  and  fashion  in  others.    In  one  of  his 

Eublic  talks  delivered  to  the  whites,  he  spoke  to  this  effect : 
e  was  an  old  man,  had  presided  as  chief  in  their  council, 
and  as  president  of  his  nation  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
had  formerly  been  appointed  agent  and  envoy  extraordinary 
to  the  king  of  England  on  business  of  the  first  importance  to 
his  nation ;  he  crossed  the  bi^  water,  arrived  at  his  destination, 
was  received  with  great  distmction,  had  the  honor  of  dining 
with  his  majesty  and  the  nobility ;  had  the  utmost  respect 
paid  him  by  the  great  men  among  the  white  people;  nad 
accomplished  his  mission  with  success ;  and  from«  the  long 
standing  in  the  highest  dignities  of  his  nation,  he  claimed  the 
confidence  and  good  faith  in  all  and  every  thing  he  would  ad- 
vance in  support  of  the  rightful  claims  of  his  people  to  the 
Bloody  Ground,  then  in  treaty  to  be  sold  to  the  white  people. 
His  name  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  General  Marion,  at  a  treaty 
held  with  the  Gherokees  at  Eewee,  in  South  Carolina,  in  the 
yev  1762  or  3.  The  treaty  being  concluded  and  the  purchase 
made,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  to  meet  Col.  Daniel  Boon, 
with  other  adventurers,  bound  to  the  same  country :  accord- 
ingly we  met  and  rendezvoused  at  the  Long  Island  on  Hoi- 
steen  river,  united  our  small  force  with  &>1.  Boon  and  his 
associates,  his  brother.  Squire  Boon,  and  Col.  Bichard  Calla- 
way, of  Virginia.  Our  company,  when  united,  amounted  to 
30  persons.  We  then,  by  general  consent,  put  ourselves  under 
the  management  and  control  of  Col.  Boon,  who  was  to  be  our 

f)Uot  and  conductor  through  the  wilderness,  to  the  promised 
and ;  perhaps  no  adventurers  since  the  days  of  Don  Quixote^ 
or  before,  ever  felt  so  cheerful  and  elated  in  pro8t)ect ;  every 
heart  abounded  with  joy  and  excitement  in  anticipating  the 
new  things  we  woula  see,  and  the  romantic  scenes  through 
which  we  must  pass ;  and,  exclusive  of  the  novelty  of  the  jour- 
ney, the  advantages  and  accumulations  ensuing  on  the  settle- 
ment of  a  new  country  was  a  dazzling  object  with  many  of  our 
company.  Under  the  influence  of  these  impressions  we  went 
our  way  rejoicing,  with  transporting  views  of  our  success, 
taking  our  leave  of  the  civilized  world  for  a  season. 

About  the  10th  of  March  we  put  off  from  the  Long  Island, 
marked  our  track  with  our  hatchets,  crossed  Clinch  and 
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Powell's  river,  over  Cumberland  mountain,  and  crossed  Cum- 
berland river — came  to  a  watercourse  called,  by  Col. , 

Eockcastle  river;  killed  a  fine  bear  on  our  way,  camped  all 
night,  had  an  excellent  supper. 

On  leaving  that  river,  we  had  to  encounter  and  cut  our 
way  through  a  country  of  about  20  miles,  entirely  covered 
with  dead  brush,  which  we  found  a  difficult  and  laborious 
task.  At  the  end  of  which  we  arrived  at  the  commencement 
of  a  cane  countty,  traveled  about  30  miles  through  thick  cane 
and  reed,  and  as  the  cane  ceased,  we  began  to  discover  the 
•pleasing  and  rapturous  appearance  of  the  plains  of  Kentucky. 
A  new  sky  and  strange  earth  seemed  to  be  presented  to  our 
view.  So  rich  a  soil  we  had  never  seen  before ;  covered  with 
clover  in  full  bloom,  the  woods  were  abounding  with  wild 
game — turkeys  so  numerous  that*  it  might  be  said  they 
appeared  but  one  flock,  universally  scattered  in  the  woods. 
It  appeared  that  nature,  in  the  profusion  of  her  bounty,  had 
spread  a  feast  for  all  that  lives,  both  for  the  animal  and 
rational  world.  A  sight  so  delightful  to  our  view  and  grate- 
ful to  our  feelings,  almost  inclined  us,  in  imitation  of  Colum- 
bus, in  transport  to  kiss  the  soil  of  Kentucky,  as  he  hailed  and 
saluted  the  sand  on  his  first  setting  his  foot  on  the  shores  of 
America.  The  appearance  of  the  country  coming  up  to  the 
full  measure  of  our  expectations,  and  seemed  to  exceed  the 
fruitful  source  of  our  imaginary  prospects. 

We  felt  ourselves  as  passengers  through  a  wilderness  just 
arrived  at  the  fields  of  Elysium,  or  at  a  garden  where  was  no 
forbidden  fruit.  Nothing  can  furnish  the  contemplative  mind 
with  more  sublime  reflections,  than  nature  unbroken  by  art; 
wo  can  there  trace  the  wisdom  of  the  Great  Architect  in  the 
construction  of  his  works  in  nature's  simplicity,  which,  when 
he  had  finished,  he  pronounced  all  good.  But,  alas !  fond  man  I 
the  vision  of  a  moment  made  dream  of  a  dream,  and  shadow 
of  a  shade!  Man  .may  appoint,  but  One  greater  than  man 
can  disappoint.  A  sad  reverse  overtook  us  two  days  after,  on 
our  way  to  Kentucky  river.  On  the  25th  March,  1776,  we 
were  fired  on  by  the  Indians,  in  our  camp  asleep,  about  an 
hour  before  day.  Captain  Twetty  was  shot  in  both  knees,  and 
died  the  third  dav  after.  A  black  man,  his  body  servant, 
killed  dead  ;  myself  badly  wounded  ;  our  company  dispersed. 
So  fatal  and  tragical  an  event  cast  a  deep  gloom  of  melancholy 
over  all  our  prospects,  and  high  calculations  of  long  life  and 
happy  days  m  our  newly-discovered  country  were  prostrated ; 
hope  vanished  from  the  most  of  us,  and  left  us  suspended  in  the 
tumult  of  uncertainty  and  conjecture.  Col.  Boon,  and  a  few 
others,  ajppeared  to  possess  firmness  and  fortitude.  In  our  cala- 
mitous situation,  a  circumstance  occurred  one  morning  after  our 
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misfortnnes,  that  proved  the  courage  and  stability  of  onr  few 
remaining  men  (for  some  had  gone  back).  One  of  onr  men, 
who  had  run  off  at  the  fire  of  the  Indians  on  our  camp,  waa 
discovered  peeping  from  behind  a  tree,  by  a  black  woman 
belonging  to  Colonel  Callaway,  while  sathering  small  wood. 
She  ran  m,  and  gave  the  alarm  of  Indians.  Colonel  Boon 
instantly  caught  his  rifle,  ordered  the  few  men  to  form,  take 
trees,  and  give  battle,  and  not  to  run  till  they  saw  him  fall. 
They  forihed  agreeably  to  his  directionB,«and  I  believe  they 
would  have  fought  with  equal  bravery  to  any  Spartan  band 
ever  brought  to  the  field  of  action,  when  the  man  behind  ther 
tree  announced  his  name,  and  came  in.  My  situation  was 
critical  and  dangerous,  being  then  a  youth,  three  hundred  miles 
from  white  inhabitants.  My  friend  and  guardian,  Captain 
Twetty,  taken  dead  from  my  side,  my  wounds  pronounced  by 
some  to  be  mortal,  produced  very  serious  reflections.  Yet  withal 
I  retained  firmness  to  support  me  under  the  pressure  of  distress, 
and  did  not  suffer  me  to  languish  in  depression  of  mind. 

But  where  shall  I  begin,  or  where  can  I  end,  in  thanks  and 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  that  benign  and  merciful  Pro- 
tector who  spared  and  preserved  me  in  the  blaze  of  danger 
and  in  the  midst  of  death  I  I  trust  I  shall  remember  that 
singular  and  protecting  event,  with  filial  sensations  of  grati- 
tude, while  I  retain  my  recollection.  We  remained  at  the 
same  place  twelve  daysj  I  could  not  be  removed  sooner  with- 
out the  danger  of  instant  death.  At  length  I  was  carried  in  a 
litter  between  two  horses,  twelve  miles,  to  Kentucky  river, 
where  we  made  a  station,  and  called  it  Boonsborough,  situ- 
ated in  a  plain  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  wherein  was  a 
lick  with  two  sulphur  springs  strongly  impregnated.  On 
enterinff  the  plain  we  were  permitted  to  view  a  very  interest- 
ing and  romantic  sight.  A  number  of  buffaloes,  of  all  sizes, 
supposed  to  be  between  two  and  three  hundred,  made  off  from 
the  lick  in  every  direction ;  some  running,  some  walking, 
others  loping  slowly  and  carelessly,  with  young  calves  play- 
ing, skipping,  and  bounding  through  the  plain.  Such  a  sight 
some  of  us  never  saw  before,  nor  perhaps  never  may  again. 
But  to  proceed.  Colonel  Richard  Henderson,  Colonel  Luttrell, 
from  North  Carolina;  Captain  Wm.  Cock,  since  the  Honorable 
Judge  Cock,  of  Tennessee,  and  Colonel  Thomas  Slaughter,  of 
Virginia,  arrived  in  the  month  of  April  with  a  company  of 
about  thirty  men.  Our  military  forces,  when  united,  num- 
bered about  sixty  or  sixty-five  men,  expert  riflemen.  We 
lived  plentifully  on  wild  meat,  buffalo,  bear,  deer,  and  turkey, 
without  bread  or  salt,  generally  in  good  health,  until  the 
month  of  July,  when  I  left  the  country.     . 

Oolond  Bichard  Henderson,  being  the  chief  proprietor  in 
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the  purchase  of  the  bloody  ground  (indeed  so  to  us),  acted  as 
Crovemor,  called  an  assembly,  by  election  of  members,  out  of 
our  small  numbers ;  organized  a  government,  convened  the 
assembly  in  May,  1775,  consisting  of  eighteen  members,  ex- 
clusive of  the  speaker,  passed  several  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  our  little  community,  well  adapted  to  the  policy  of  an 
infant  government. 

This  assembly  was  held  under  two  shade  trees,  in  the 
plains  of  Boonsborough.  This  was  the  first  feature  of  civil- 
ization ever  attempted  in  what  is  now  called  the  Western 
Clountry. 

This  small  beginning,  that  little  germ  of  policy,  by  a  few 
adventurers  from  North  Carolina,  has  given  birth  to  the  now 
flourishing  State  of  Kentucky.  From  that  period  the  popu- 
lation increased  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  less  than  twenty 
years  it  became  a  State. 

In  justice  to  Colonel  Henderson,  it  mav  be  said,  that  his 
message  or  address  to  the  assembly  alluded  to  was  considered 
equal  to  any  of  like  kind  ever  delivered  to  any  deliberate 
body  in  tliat  day  and  time. 

In  the  sequel  and  conclusion  of  my  narrative  I  must  not 
neglect  to  give  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  Colonel  Boon 
conducted  the  company  under  his  care  through  the  wilder- 
ness, with  great  propriety,  intrepidity,  and  courage ;  and  was 
I  to  enter  an  exception  to  any  part  of  I^is  conduct,  it  would  be 
on  the  ground  that  he  appeared  void  of  fear  and  of  conse- 
quence— too  little  caution  for  the  enterprise.  But  let  me, 
with  feeling  recollection  and  lasting  gratitude,  ever  remember 
the  unremitting  kindness,  sympathy,  and  attention  paid  to  me 
by  Colonel  Boon  in  my  distress.  He  was  my  father,  my 
physician,  and  friend  ;  he  attended  me  as  his  child,  cured  my 
wounds  by  the  use  of  medicines  from  the  woods,  nursed  me 
with  paternal  affection  until  I  recovered,  without  the  expect- 
ation of  reward.  Gratitude  is  the  only  tribute  I  can  pay  to 
his  memory.  He  is  now  beyond  the  praise  or  the  blame  of 
mortals,  in  that  world  unknown  from  whose  bourne  no  tra- 
veler returns.  I  also  was  kindly  treated  by  all  my  com- 
panions, particularly  John  Kennedy.  From  Uaptain  Cock  I 
received  kind  and  friendly  attentions. 

We  continued  in  our  station ;  our  men  were  out  viewing 
and  exploring  the  country,  choosing  such  tracts  of  land  as 
suited  them,  plenty  for  all,  and  thought  all  was  our  own. 

Colonel  James  Herod,  my  old  acquaintance  in  North 
Carolina,  came  up  to  see  me,  tarried  a  few  days.  Being  a 
little  recovered,  I  went  hpme  with  him  to  his  station,  since 
called  Herodsburgh,  where  he  had  iTfew  men.  I  tarried 
there  two  weeks,  and  returned  to  Boonsborough.    These  two 
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stations  contained  the  whole  population  of  that  country,  which 
did  not  exceed  in  number  one  nundred  men. 

The  company  in  our  station  continued  to  traverse  the 
country  through  woods  and  wilds,  choosing  their  lots  of  future 
inheritance,  until  the  month  of  July,  when  I  returned  home 
to  my  father's  residence  in  North  Carolina,  and  have  not  seen 
Kentucky  since,  which  1  have  often  regretted. 

I  have  been  often  solicited  to  make  a  publication  of  this 
adventure,  but  still  declined.  Until  late,  tnere  appears  some- 
thing like  it  in  the  newspapers,  which  is  not  correct. 

I  therefore  thought  it  incumbent  on  me,  as  one  of  the 
company,  and  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  to  make  this 
statement,  and  give  it  publicity,  which  I  know  to  be  truth  by 
hard  experience ;  and  perhaps  I  may  be  the  last  solitary  in- 
dividual of  that  number  left  to  give  a  correct  relation  of  that 
adventure. 


ART.  T.— EARLY  LIFE  IM  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

No.  V. 

CAPTAIN  HENRY  S.  BROWN,  PIONEER  OF  TEXAS. 

The  West,  South,  and  Southwest  have  been  fruitful  in  the 

!)roduction  of  men,  more  or  lessuneducated,*yetdi8tinguishei 
or  practical  wisdom,  boldness,  and  patriotism.  Great  num- 
bers of  them  will  soon  be  forgotten  forever,  though  the  aggre- 
gate, result  of  their  labors  may  long  signalize  their  collective 
memory.  That  a  bold  and  honest  pioneer,  after  spending  his 
life  'mid  scenes  of  danger  and  suffering — where  trials  and 
hardships  are  met  at  every  stream,  on  Qverj  hill,  and  in  every 
dale,  devoting  his  time  and  means  to  opening  the  wilderness 
to  civilization — should  go  down  to  his  wild  and  untombed 
grave,  and  thence  be  forgotten,  to  me  has  ever  been  a  most 
melancholy  reflection.  I  honor  the  noble  pioneers  of  the 
Southwest,  especially  the  pioneers  of  Texas,  those  premoni- 
tors  of  our  great  American  institutions  and  freedom. 

In  this  number,  by  permission  of  your  regular  contributor, 
it  is  proposed  to  devote  a  brief  space  to  one  of  that  class  of 
men  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking. 

Henbt  S.  Bbowk  was  born,  as  I  have  been  informed,  on 
the  8th  of  March,  1793,  in  Mason  county,  Ey.,  of  respectable 
parents.    His  father,  Caleb  Brown,  lived  to  the  age  of  78; 
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and  his  grandfather,  Edward  Brown,  of  Baltimore  county, 
Md.,  removing  to  Kentucky  in  1780,  died  in  1823,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  89  years.  Henry's  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Ool.  Henry  Stephenson,  of  Maryland,  and  his  grand- 
mother a  Durbin,  of  whose  family  th^  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Durbin, 
of  BfiJtimore,  is  one.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Henry  lost  his 
mother,  and  was  left  in  a  new  country,  without  education, 
and  thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  He  displayed,  at  an 
early  age,  that  restlessness,  boldness,  and  spirit,  which  char- 
acterized him  through  life.  Restless  and  impetuous,  generous 
and  noble,  he  was  ever  readv  for  a  wrestle,  a  foot-race,  a 
target,  or  an  encounter  with  the  wily  red  man  of  the  West, — 
always  ready  for  any  emergency.  At  an  early  day,  I  think 
in  1810,  he  left  Eentuckj^  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  forks 
of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers,  in  the  county  of  St. 
Charles.  That  was  then  an  exposed  frontier,  and  during  the 
war  of  1812-15,  suffered  much  from  tile  forays  of  the  Indians 
of  Missouri  and  Illinois.  Among  the  first  volunteers  in  the 
field,  Henry  S.  Brown,  the  favorite  of  his  frontier  comrades, 
was  prominent.  Through  the  campaigns  of  that  service  he 
passed  with  great  eolat^  as  a  brave  and  daring  young  man ; 
and  at  Fort  Clark,  now  Peoria,  II.,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  one  of  the  most  daring  acts  of  the  day.  The  colonel  in 
command,  while  the  garrison  was  besieged  by  a  superior 
Indian  force,  was  anxious  to  know  the  number  and  exact 

Sosition  of  the  enemy,  who  were  protected  from  sight  and 
anger  by  a  neighboring  wood  and  ravine  extending  near  a 
mile  in  front  of  the  fort,  in  the  prairie.  But  who  would  ven- 
ture out  ?  No  oile  had  done  so  for  some  days  without  being 
killed.  Various  experienced  frontiersmen  were  called  upon, 
but  declined  the  effort,  as  too  hazardous ;  but  the  moment  the 
matter  came  to  the  knowledge  of  young  Brown,  then  in  his 
twentieth  year,  he  offered  his  services,  which  were  gladly 
accepted.  Mounted  on  a  good  horse,  be  dashed  forth,  made 
a  complete  reconnoisance  of  the  position  of  the  enemy,  pass- 
ing round  in  their  rear,  and  allowing  them  time  to  cut  him  off 
from  the  fort.  Having  discharged  his  duty,  and  turned  the 
point  to  return  to  the  fort,  he  found  theprairie  filled  with  the 
savage  foes,  ready  to  annihilate  him.  undaunted  as  the  lion, 
he  reigned  up  the  noble  steed,  carelessly  pursuing  his  way 
till  within  gun-shot  of  the  Indians,  when,  suddenly  rising  in 
his  stirrups,  waving  his  hat  in  bold  defiance,  he  presented  his 
piece,  and  darted  with  lightning-speed  through  the  crowd, 
while  showers  of  bullets,  and  tne  mighty  war-whoop,  were 
hurled  at  him,  but  in  vain.  His  noble  daring  confounded  the 
red-men,  and  their  aim  was  unsteady.    Brown  reached  the 
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gate  in  safety,  and  was  welcomed  with  long  and  loud  huzzas. 
In  every  emergency  he  manifested  the  same  heroism. 

In  1814,  he  was  married  in  St.  Charles  county,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  began  trading  to  New  Orleans  and  the  lower 
country,  taking  down  large  amounts  of  stock  and  western 
produce,  and  continued  in  that  business,  with  varied  success, 
till  1824,  removing,  however,  in  1819,  to  Pike  county. 

Having  met  with  severe  reverses,  and  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  Gen.  Austin,  of  Texas,  he  visited  that  country  in  the 
winter  of  1824-5,  with  a  large  stock  of  Mexican  ^and  Indian 

foods,  having  in  company  his  brother  John,  afterwards 
nown  in  Texas  as  Waco  Brown. 

After  procuring  the  necessary  animals,  guides,  and  assist- 
ants, Capt.  Brown  determined  to  send  his  brother  John,  or 
Waco^  into  the  Camanche  country  with  their  Indian  goods, 
while  he  would  take  a  caravan  into  Mexico. 

Both  parties  left  the  Brazos  riyer  about  the  same  time  in 
April,  1825. 

John  Brown  made  a  successful  trip  into  the  Camanche 
country,  some  350  mijes  above  San  Felipe,  exchanged  his 
goods  for  horses,  mules,  buffalo-robes  and  peltries,  having 
been  most  kindly  received  and  hospitably  treated  by  the 
Indians.  He  then  began  his  inward  march,  with  three  men, 
and  his  immense  cavalcade.  Some  three  or  four  days  on  the 
march,  he  discovered  indications  going  to  show  that  he  was 
followed  by  a  lurking  enemy  ;  and  on  the  same  night,  about 
twelve,  he  was  attaclied  by  a  large  band  of  Indians,  leaving 
him  no  alternative  but  flight.  His  men  (Andrew  Scott, 
James  Musick  and  Thomas  Jamison)  succeeded  in  escaping 
together,  and  reached  the  settlements  in  due  season,  suppos- 
ing Brown  dead. 

Some  two  months  later,  Capt.  Brown  returned  from  Mon- 
terey, in  Mexico,  and  instead  of  meeting  his  brother,  was 
informed  of  his  robbery  and  supposed  death,  news  well  cal- 
culated to  unnerve  the  stoutest  heart. 

Capt.  Brown,  however,  had  seen  too  much  of  danger,  and 
possessed  too  determined  a  spirit  to  be  easily  intimidated. 
His  course  was  soon  marked  out.  He  resolved  to  know  his 
brother's  fate,  and,  if  possible,  to  recover  him,  if  living. 

For  this  purpose,  h|  raised  and  equipped  twenty  of  the 
most  experienced  and  daring  men  in  Austin's  Colony,  and 
started  with  an  outfit  for  three  months.  He  struck  directly 
into  the  Indian  country,  and  had  advanced  some  three  hun- 
dred miles,  encountering  and  defeating  several  small  parties 
of  warriors,  when  one  of  those  rainy  seasons  peculiar  to  that 
region,  opened  upon  him,  and  continued*  unceasingly  for 
eleven  days.     The  consequences  were,  their  supplies  were 
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spoiled,  the  fitreams  were  rendered  impassable,  and  the 
country  became  too  boggy  to  allow  of  further  operations. 
Without  accomplishing  t£e  object  in  view,  or  gaining  any 
information  in  regard  to  his  brother's  fate,  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  return  to  the  Brazos,  believing 
his  brother  to  be  bleaching  on  the  mountain  wilds  of  Texas. 

Oapt.  Brown  having  been  very  successful  in  his  Mexican 
trip,  had  acquired  a  vast  herd  of  horses  and  mules  for  the 
Louisiana  market.  These  were  herded  till  about  July,  1826, 
when  h'e  designed  driving  them  in.  About  noon,  on  a  pleas- 
ant  July  dfey,  while  preparing  for  his  departure  for  Louisi- 
«ina,  in  the  town  of  San  Felipe  a  horseman  was  seen  rapidly 
advancing  from  the  northwest  several  miles  distant.  As 
there  were  no  settlements  in  that  direction,  curiosity  among 
the  quiet  villagers  was  soon  on  tiptoe,  to  know  whence  came 
the  stranger.  Ue  soon  arrived,  and  from  his  costume  and 
long  flowing*  hair,  was  pronounced  a  genuine  Indian.  Comipg 
directly  up  to  the  ^roup  of  assembled  spectators,  the  horse- 
man's eye  ran  rapidly  over  them  ;  then  dashing  up  to  Capt. 
Brown,  he  dismounted,  and  with  extended  ai*ms,  exclaimed, 
"  Whv,  brother !  don't  you  know  me?*^  A  long  embrace  and 
grateful  tears,  were  the  only  response.  John's  story  was  short. 
At  the  time  of  the  attack  on  his  party,  he  escaped  for  the 
time  being,  but  from  a  confirmed  lameness  in  one  leg,  was 
unable  to  travel  much  on  foot,  and  he  was  soon  discovered 
and  captured  by  a  war-party  of  the  hostile  Wacos.  He  had 
managed  to  gain  their  confidence,  and;ivas  allowed  occasion- 
ally to  pursue  the  chase ;  and  now,  after  thirteen  months' 
captivity,  had  come  down  with  a  robbing  party,  from  whom 
he  had  escaped  the  previous  night,  and  now  gave  such  direc- 
tions as  to  their  intended  route,  as  to  enable  a  party,  now 
promptly  raised  by  Oajjt.  Brown,  to  pursue,  overhaul,  and  kill 
all  of  them,  except  a  single  messenger,  who  escaped  by  dint 
of  hard  riding.  Such  was  the  sequel  to  poor  John's  long 
captivity.    He  died  in  San  Antonio  in  1831. 

From  this  time  till  1832,  Capt.  Brown  pursued  the  Mexican 
trade,  meeting  with  many  reverses  and  narrow  escapes, 
fre(]^uently  commanding  parties  against  the  Indians,  and  often 
giving  the  red  men  reason  to  dread  his  prowess.  One  of 
these  expeditions  he  conducted,  in  1829,  into  the  mountains ; 
another  up  the  Brazos,  in  1830;  oifs  or  two  in  1831,  from 
Oonzales, — always  manifesting  the  same  prompt  and  pliant 
disposition  to  meet  the  foes  of  his  fellow-men  in  deadly 
strife. 

At  the  time  of  the  troubles  between  the  Texan  colonists 
and  the  Mexican  troops  in  1832,  Capt.  Brown  commanded 
the  rifles,  a  body  of  the  most  daring  sharp-shooters  ever 
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enrolled  in  Texas,  or  elsewhere,  who  immortalized  themselves 
at  the  battle  of  Velasco.  Colonel  Ugartechen,  with  over  three 
hundred  Mexican  troops,  was  strongly  fortified  at  Velasco. 
The  colonists  numbered  112  men,  of  whom  Capt.  Brown 
commanded  about  80  ;  the  remainder,  under  Capt.  Bussell, 
operated  from  a  schooner  in  the  Brazos  river,  the  whole  being 
under  the  lead  of  Col.  John  Austin.  Brown,  under  cover  of 
the  night,  led  his  noble  band  to  within  seventy  yards  of  the 
fort,  and  placed  them  under  the  feeble  protection  of  a  few 
drift  logs  on  the  beach.  There,  at  dawn  of  dav,  he  dealt  a 
'deadly  fire  upon  the  fort,  his  men  shooting  with  a  precision 
perhaps  never  surpassed ;  so  deadly  was  their  aim.  that  a 
Mexican  durst  not  raise  his  head  above  the  battlement8.^Many, 
in  so  doing,  were  shot  in  the  eyes  and  forehead.  Others,  more 
cautious,  would  raise  their  hands  to  draw  the  fire ;  and  over 
forty  were  thus  shot  in  the  hand.  The  conduct  of  the  tried 
ajid  undaunted  Brown,  on  this  occasion,  and  especially  in  the 
noble  example  he  set  the  youthful  members  of  his  company 
(of  whom  there  were  many),  drew  upon  him  the  spontaneous 
admiration  of  his  own  men  and  the  country,  and  a  brilliant 
victory  crowned  the  dav. 

This  was  his  last  adventure  on  the  tented  field  ;  though 
I  haye  omitted  very  many  of  the  most  interesting  incidents 
of  his  pioneer  life.  Indeed  it  is  almost  impossible  to  gather 
more  than  a  meager  account  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  any 
of  our  early  pioneers.  Most  of  them  and  their  immediate 
followers  have  gone  the  way  of  all  fiesh,  and  there  are  no  rec- 
ords to  appeal  to.  Capt.  Brown  died  at  Columbia,  Brazoria 
countv,  July  26, 1834,  a^ed  but  41  years.  He  had  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  friendship  of  the  Austins,  Whartons,  Bowie, 
Travis,  Smith,  and  the  people  generally,  and  was  lamented  as 
a  valuable  man  to  the  colonies  of  Texas.  John  Henry  Brown, 
editor  of  the  Indianola  BvUetin^  is  one  of  his  only  two 
surviving  sons. 


ART.  TL— THE  TEIE6BAPH. 

[Continued  from  Vol  XV.] 

The  mariners'  compass  was  discovered  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  but  was  not  improved  until  the  time  of  Nor- 
man, who  was  the  first  to  discover  the  dip  or  inclination  of 
the  needle.  Columbus,  80  years  earlier,  had  become  acquaint- 
ed, for  the  first  time,  with  the  variation  or  dkli^ation  of  the 
needle. '  It  was  when  about  200  leagues  from  the  island  of 
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Ferro,  that  he  remarked  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the 
compass-needle;  and  to  him  Hnmboldt  ascribes  the  honor 
of  not  only  "  having  discovered  a  line  without  magnetic  vari- 
ation, but  also  of  having,  by  his  considerations  on  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  westerly  declination,  in  receding  from 
that  line,  given  the  first  impulse  to  the  studv  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  in  Europe."  Thus,  as  we  have  said,  although  the 
mariners'  compass  nad  been  known  in  the  twelfth  century, 
three  hundred  years  were  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  discov- 
ery was  made  that  the  needle  would  dip  from  a  horizontal 
plane  toward  the  earth,  and  four  hundred  years  before  the 
discovery  was  made  that  the  poles  varied  from  a  true  direction 
north  and  south. 

Nations  had  now  engaged  extensively  in  foreign  commerce 
and  ocean  navigation.  It  became  necessary  to  improve  on 
the  known  qualities  of  nautical  science.  To  undertake  long 
voyages,  dependent  on  the  accuracy  of  the  compass,  without 
being  in  possession  of  the  secrets  of  terrestrial  phenomena 
which  so  strangely  influenced  the  needle  in  different  latitudes, 
was  equivalent  almost  to  sending  forth  a  vessel  upon  the 
waters  without  a  rudder.  Voyages  were  accomplished  with- 
out disaster  probably  as  frequently  then  as  now;  but  the 
navigator's  course  was  deviatory,  tortuous ;  and  his  time»from 

f)ort  to  port,  with  valuable  cargoes  of  merchandise  and  human 
ife,  much  prolonged.  And  every  hour  upon  the  mighty  wa- 
ters is  fraught  with  danger  and  death.  Norman,  who  styled 
himself  Hydrographer,  published  a  work  in  1576,  in  which 
terrestrial  magnetism  was  treated  at  length,  but  in  a  crude 
and  vague  manner.  However,  his  work  was  regarded  as  the 
navigator's-  standard  until  1700,  when  Robert  H^Uey  pub- 
lished his  generalized  observations  on  the  variations  of  the 
needle.  Halley's  hypothesis  was,  that  "  our  globe  is  a  great 
piece  of  clock-work,  by  which  the  poles  of  an  internal  magnet 
are  carried  round  in  a  cycle  of  determinate  but  unknown 
period."  He  put  it,  according  to  his  opinion,  past  doubt, 
that  "  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  one  grand  magnet,  having 
fouT  magnetic  poles  of  attraction,  two  near  each  pole  of  the 
equator;  and  that  in  those  parts  of  the  world  which  lie  adja- 
cent to  any  one  of  these  magnetical  poles,  the  needle  is  chiefly 
governed  thereby,  the  nearest  pole  being  always  predominant 
over  the  more  remote."  This  hypothesis  was  n^^itained 
until  1811,  when,  induced  by  a  prize  proposed  by  the  Royal 
Danish  Academy,  M.  Hansteen  undertook  to  reconstruct  the 
whole  theory  of  terrestrial  phenomena,  and  improve  the  sci- 
ence of  naviga^on.  The  results  of  his  labors  ojf  eight  years 
appeared  ft  ms  great  work,  published  in  1819,  entitled, 
*'  Upon  the  Magnetism  of  the  Earth."    Hansteen  confirmed 
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much  of  what  Halloy  had  proviouely  maintained  in  his  hypo- 
thesise—namely, that  the  whole  magnetic  system  is  in  motion ; 
that  the  moving  force  is  very  great,  extending  its  eflfects  from 
pole  to  pole;  and  that  its  motion  is  not  sudden,  but  gradual 
and  regular.  Hansteen's  work  proved  more  than  this.  It 
clearly  showed  that  the  earth's  magnetism  is  neither  stable 
nor  permanent.  In  its  sublime  mystery  is  involved  cOnstailt 
and  varied  changes,  and  of  a  nature  so  rapid,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  assume  epochs  within  which  time  all  celestial  and 
terrestrial  observations  should  be  made  and  repeated.  In  a 
chart  to  his  great  work,  Ilansteen  furnishes  lines  of  variation 
of  the  magnetic  force  for  that  period,  1787.  In  this  chart  the 
western  hne  of  no  variation*  begins  in  latitude  60®,  west 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  proceeds  in  an  almost  straight  line  till 
it  bends  round  the  eastern  part  of  South  America,  a  little 
south  of  the  Equator.  The  eastern  line  of  no  variation^  on 
the  contrary,  is  tortuous  and  irregular,  full  of  curious  bends 
and  double  sinuosities,  plainly  indicating  the  varied  intensity 
of  local  magnetic  forces.  It  begins  in  latitude  60°,  south 
of  Kew  Holland ;  bisects  that  island  in  its  center ;  extends 
through  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in  doing  which,  by  its  sinu- 
osities, it  crosses  the  equator  three  times;  thence  stretches 
along  the  coast  of  China,  sweeping  in  a  semicircular  curve  to 
latitude  71**,  whence  it  again  diverges  to  the  sduth,  and 
returns  northward  with  a  semicircular  curve  which  terminates 
in  the  White  Sea.  Any  one  who  will  examine  this  subject, 
even  in  the  abstract,  must  be  convinced  how  important  it  is 
to  nautical  science  that  these  phenomena  should  be  simplified 
to  the  commonest  understanding,  and  how  immeasurably 
commerce  will  be  benefited,  when  the  whole  terrestrial  mag- 
netic mystery  shall  be  clearly  and  accurately  expounded  to 
the  living  or  prospective  generations. 

"The  declination,  the  dip,  and  the  intensity,  all  undergo 
variations  at  the  same  place,  some  of  which  are  regular,  and 
others  irregular.  Some  occurring  through  long  periods  of 
time,  and  others  at  short  intervaTs.  In  the  year  1657,  the 
declination  needle  pointed  due  north  in  London  ;  it  then  com- 
menced moving  westward,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  Its  variation  is  now  decreasing. 
The  daily  variation  consists  of  an  oscillation  eastward  or 
westward  of  the  mean  position,  the  amount  of  which  varies 
with  the  times  of  the  day,  and  is  different  in  different  places. 
Generally,  the  greatest  declination  eastward  is  between  6  and 
d  in  the  morning,  and  westward  about  1  in  the  afternoon, 

*  Drap.  PhiL  p.  284—287. 
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returning  toward  the  east  till  8,  P.  M.  It  is  never  greater  than 
a  few  minutes ;  and  the  needle  is  stationary  at  night."* 

Hence  the  necessity  of  stated  epochs  for  the  redetermina- 
tion of  the  magnetic  poles,  and  consequently  of  longitudes. 
But  since  electricity  has  been  drawn  in,  as  an  active  aid  to 
the  labors  of  philosophers,  and  made  to  subserve  the  great 
cduse  of  celestial  and  terrestial  science,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  many  of  the  primary  problems  which  have  puasded 
scholarship  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years,  will  be  ren- 
dered as  plain  and  appreciable  as  questions  of  multiplication 
and  subtraction  in  simple  aritiimeticf    And  had  the  discov- 

*  Draper. 

f  A  curious  philosophical  question  has  lately  arisen,  and  which  continues 
to  occupy  tlie  attention  of  scientific  minds.  It  is  this :  WiU  electricity  ascend 
in  a  boay  from  the  earth,  and  discharge  itself  in  the  air  ?  The  question  origi- 
nated in  a  house  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  being  struck  by  lightniuj^,  the  course  of  the 
fluid  being  from  the  basement  of  the  building  upward,  until  it  had  spent  itself — 
one  stream  through  a  door  on  the  first  floor,  and  another  through  the  roof  of 
the  house,  whence,  as  stated,  it  ascended  the  lightning  rod.  The  incident 
naturally  engaged  much  attention,  as  such  a  phenomenon,  if  truly  narrated  or 
explained,  had  never  before  been  recorded.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  course  of  the  fluid ;  for  it  left  unmistakable  traces  of  an  upward  tendency 
by  perforations  with  the  splinters  fringing  the  holes  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
leaving  a  clear  surface  below.  Other  evidences  of  a  similar  character  are 
equally  strong  in  the  premises.  The  real  secret^  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  reached  in  the  discussion  which  has  succeeded  the  incident  K. 
Meriam,  Esq.,  of  New  Tork,  the  Electrician,  has  doubUess  come  nearest  to  a 
correct  hypothesis  on  the  subject    He  says, — 

"The  house  is  of  wood,  painted  white,  is  two  stories  high — about  25  feet» 
by  about  82 — ^hos  a  deep  basement,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  The  roof 
comes  to  a  point  in  the  center,  under  the  cupola,  and  is  covered  with  shingles 
nailed  on.  The  rod  extends  more  than  two  feet  above  the  oupola»  and  has  sev- 
eral points,  all  of  which  are  coffered  with  a  thick  coating  of  white  paint  I !  The 
rod  is  also  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  paint  until  it  reaches  the  roof ;  and 
from  this  point  to  where  it  rises  in  a  curve  to  pass  over  the  eave-trough,  it  is 
wholly  free  from  paint  From  a  little  above  the  eave-trough  to  the  ground,  the 
rod  has  a  thick  and  hard  coat  of  white  paint  upon  it  The  rod  is  sound  iron, 
and  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  cupola  is  furnished  with 
a  small  tin  leader  which  discharges  the  rain  water  falling  on  it,  upon  the  roof. 

"The  lightning  descended  directly  from  the  cloud,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
heavy  clap  of  thunder,  to  that  portion  of  the  rod  on  the  roof  which  is  unpainted, 
and  followed  it  until  it  reached  the  paint ;  here  it  left  the  rod  and  followed  the 
nails  of  the  shingles,  and  descended  to  a  large  iron  clamp,  made  of  heavy  bar 
iron,  on  the  plate,  and  followed  the  plate  from  clamp  to  clamp.  Nearly  under 
the  rod,  and  out  a  few  feet  from  it^  is  a  large  sheet  iron  stove  and  pipe,  stored 
in  the  attic ;  the  stove,  without  doubt,  received  a  part  of  the  discharge  from  the 
rod,  and  from  the  attic  it  passed  down  a  column  of  rarified  air,  in  the  center  of 
the  house,  to  the  lowest  brass  stair  carpet-rod,  and  from  this  rod,  under  the  oil 
cloth  of  the  hall,  tearing  it^  as  is  its  usual  practice  in  all  such  cases,  and  de- 
scended on  the  floor  nails  to  the  basement^  which  is  in  three  apartments — two 
are  dry  cellars,  and  the  third  a  large  kitchen,  heated  by  a  fire  m  a  large  stove. 
In  passing  into  the  basement^  it  threw  down  the  upper  plastering  of  the  Jdtchen, 
ana  passed  to  two  heavy  cast-iron  weights  of  a  dumb-waiter  near  by,  and  from 
thence  to  the  leaden  water-pipe,  from  thence  to  an  iron  sink  and  to  a  metal 
pump  into  the  earth ;  all  these  conductors  were  near  together.  The  lightning 
also  entered  (be  other  two  apartments  of  the  basement^  in  one  of  which  it  split 
the  top  of  a  stud,  and  divided  it  accurately  at  the  termination  of  the  point  of  a 
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ery  of  the  electro-magnetic  properties  of  lightning  been  de- 
ferred another  centurj,  science  would  have  been  retarded  in 
due  proportion. 

oail.  A  large  brass  kettle  lay  on  the  cellar  floor,  at  the  foot  of  the  stud,  aod 
against  it  was  a  large  iron  kettle,  both  good  conductors,  and  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  a  damp  flooring.  In  the  other  apartment  it  splintered  the  studding, 
at  the  foot  of  wnich  lay  a  large  iron  tea-kettle.  On  the  shelves  here  were  sev- 
eral pieces  of  iron. 

"  This  lightning,  as  I  have  before  said,  did  not  come  from  the  ground — ^I  hayd 
never  known  a^  building  or  any  other  object  to  be  struck  by  under-ground 
lightning.  LigHtning  can  only  come  from  the  vast  depths  of  the  earth  where 
the  earth's  crust  is  rent  by  terrific  earthquakes  or  volcanic  action.** 

The  incrustation  of  paint  on  the  lightning  rod,  was  undoubtedly  the  cause 
of  the  evil,  or  erratic  course  of  the  fluid.  The  lightning  rod,  if  it  hod  oeen  free 
of  this  coating,  would  have  answered  all  the  purposes  of  a  conductor;, for  we 
are  assuming  that  the  fluid  proceeded  downward  from  the  clouds,  and  not  up- 
ward from  the  earth.  Electricity  when  released  from  the  clouds,  seeks  that 
which  is  the  most  attractive  to  it  Sometimes  these  attractions  prevaU  in  the 
air  in  greater  abundance  than  at  other  times.  This  we  see  to  be  the  ease  dur- 
ing heavy  thunder  storms,  when  the  regions  of  the  air  ore  hung  with  dense 
clouds ;  and  also  on  occasions  when  they  are  comparatively  free  from  douds. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  zig-zag  track  of  the  fluid  is  produced  hj  the  attractive 
and  counter-attractive  qualities  of  the  sur<^arsed  bodies  striving  for  mastery, 
in  order  to  attract  into  their  receptacles  the  discharged  fluid.  £1  the  second 
instance,  the  track  of  the  fluid  is  in  a  straight  line,  because  there  is  no  locals 
predominant,  attractive  or  counter-attractive  bodies  to  influence  its  direction, 
save  the  single  or  isolated  cloud  which  receives  it  at  a  distance.  When  a 
number  of  clouds  are  floating  together  there  is  a  partial  overcoming  of  each 
other's  attractive  powers,  which  causes  the  sig-za^  direction,  until  the  fluid  is 
received  by  the  still  more  powerful  attractives  which  the  earth  affords.  W^n 
clouds  traverse  space  wide  asunder,  there  is  no  such  local  conflict,  and  hence 
the  straight  track  of  the  fluid  to  the  distant  cloud,  or  direct  to  the  earth.  Mr. 
Meriam  has  explained  why  the  fluid  did  not  follow  the  lightning-rod — a  position 
which  science  wiU  sustain.  Rain  drops  are  excellent  conductors ;  and  in  the 
x!ase  stated,  the  descent  of  the  electric  current  was  aided  from  clamp  to  clomp 
and  object  to  object  by  them.  We  know  that  lightning  is  more  apt  to. strike 
the  ground  while  rain  is  falling,  especially  in  torrents,  than  when  there  is  no 
rain.  When  the  fluid  had  reached  the  ground,  it  may  have  encountered  som» 
non-conducting  substance,  as  a  stratum  of  sand ;  and  the  damp  cellar*  hone: 
near,  probably  with  a  clay  (conducting)  flooring,  it  naturidly  sought  that  ImoI-- 
itj.  Thence  its  course  was  upward,  drawn  thence  by  attraotiTe  bodies^  such  as 
nails  and  metallic  wares,  until  it  had  spent  itself  in  the  manner  stated— either 
in  the  air,  or  by  a  return  to  the  earth.  The  electricity  of  the  earth  is  always 
in  a  state  of  repose,  or  a  positive  condition.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  pheno- 
mena would  almost  constantly  be  presented — at  least  upon  the  recurrence  of 
every  thunder  storm-— of  the  terrestial  fluid  upheaving  and  rending  the  earth's 
surface  in  its  attempts  to  relieve  itself  of  a  superincumbent  load  of  negative 
electricity,  and  to  jregain  its  disturbed  equilibrium.  We  can  easily  conceive 
that  frightful  disasters  would  thus  constantly  happen — ^that  terrestial  shocks 
and  earthquakes  would  be  of  hourly  frequency — ^tnat  cities  would  be  in  daily 
jeopardy  of  being  tossed  into  ruins — rivers  changed  from  their  courses — moun- 
tains swallowed  up  in  gulfs — and  even  continents  shaken  with  these  efforts  of 
the  majesty  of  the  earth.  If,  indeed,  the  electric  fluid  which  injured  the  house 
in  Newark  had  proceeded  from  its  abodes  in  our  planet,  the  house  would  have 
been  rent  to  its  case,  and  the  shock  of  the  mighty  rent  have  been  felt  even  in 
New  York  city. 

*  Mr.  Meriam  aays  **  two  dir  cellw."  Bui  the  cellars  were  hamid  wilbal,  as  it  was  rain- 
infi:;  and  if  with  clay  floorings,  that  fact  would  have  been  sufflcieut,  with  the  metal  attractions,  to 
have  enticed  the  flaid,  after  It  had  encoantered  the  earth,  especially  if  It  had  itmck  a  non-con- 
ducting  or  MBdy  snbitance. 
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But  we  have  named  only  a  few  of  the  philosophical  and 
mechanical  experiments  that  have  been  made  with  electrical 
agents,  since  tue  invention  of  the  telegraph.  Kussia  has  re- 
solved on  establishing  a  series  of  magnetic  stations  through- 
out the  dominions  of  the  empire  and  in  Central  Asia,  in 
which,  we  are  assured,  the  American  electric  plans  will  be 
wholly  introduced.  France  and  Germany  (England  led  the 
way)  are  preparing  to  imitate  this  example.  Again,  it  is 
announced  that  a  machinist  of  Belgium  has  invented  a  loco- 
ijiotive  propelled  by  electricity.  \Ve  hear  of  echemes  for 
lighting  cities  by  electricity.*  A  project  has  been  broached 
in  Engmnd  for  lighting  her  light-houses  with  electricity,  and 
of  instituting  a  system  of  sea  telegraphy  by  the  same  agent. 
We  repeat  the  query,  to  what  extent  may  not  the  original 
discovery  be  carried  in  its  lateral  connections  and  coincident 
aspects  ?  Let  us  return  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  tele- 
graph. 

Three  crowned  heads  of  Europe  have  conferred  the  honor 
upon  this  country  of  adopting  the  Morse  invention.  The 
King  of  "Wiirtemburgh  recently  awarded  the  state  medal  to 
the  author  of  the  American  system  ;  upon  which  the  Am&ri" 
can  Magazine  remarks,  "The  Grand  Sultan  of  Turkey  took 
the  lead,  both  in  the  time  of  manifesting  his  appreciation  of 
the  invention,  and  in  the  high  distinction  bestowed  upon  the 
inventor.  The  King  of  Prussia  followed,  and,  on  establishing 
the  electric  telegraph  throughout  his  dominions,  directed  that 
the  American  system  shall  be  used  wherever  intelligence  is 
transmitted  through  great  distances.  And  now,  the  King  of 
Wiirtenburgh  adopts  entire  the  American  system.  The  Ger- 
man Telegraph  Union,  comprising  all  the  states  of  Germany, 
after  deliberating  in  convention  at  Vienna  on  the  best  system 
for  their  international  correspondence,  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  none  but  the  American  system  will  fully  accom- 
plish their  object.  Professor  Steinheil,  the  administrator-in- 
chief  of  the  Austrian  telegraphs,  although  himself  the  author 
of  a  telegraph,  which  has  procured  for  Him  a  world-wide  and 
well-deserved  fame,  with  a  magnanimity  which  does  him 
high  honor,  has  given  his  opinion  in  favor  of  adopting  the 
American  system  in  Germany."  The  following  is  a  transla- 
tion of  the  official  act : 

"  Bktra^  from  the  protocol  of  the  Convention  of  Deputies 
from  the  German  Governments  which  met  at  Vienna  in 
the  month  of  October^  1851,ybr  the  establishment  of  a  Ger- 
man Telegraph  TJnion^  <&g. 

"The  governments  of  this  Union  give  their  mutual  assur- 

^    *  A  company  has  been  formed  in  Englaad  to  make  gas  from  the  decompo- 
aition  of  water  by  electricity. 
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ance  to  bring  into  operation,  at  the  latest  on  the  Ist  of  July, 
1852,  the  direct  transmission  of  telegraphic  communications 
between  the  stations  of  the  respective  governments,  so  that 
transfers  upon  intermediate  stations  will  be  no  longer  requir- 
ed, whenever  the  lines  are  not  previously  occupied,  so  that 
each  of  the  central  stations  can  enter  into  communication 
with  every  other. 

"  To  accomplish  this,  all  the  governments  of  the  Telegraph 
Union  adopt  for  the  international  correspondence  upon  each 
line,  for  the  present,  Morse's  telegraph,  with  receivmg  mag- 
nets, registers,  and  uniform  alphabet.'' 

The  telegraph,  as  a  messenger,  has  a  wide  scope  of  duties 
to  perform ;  and  as  a  motive  power,  on  land  and  on  sea — in 
the  machine-shop  or  as  a  domestic  drudge — there  remains 
for  it  yet  stujpendous  achievements  in  store.  As  a  messen- 
ger, the  multiform  character  of  its  performances  and  their 
detail,  are  as  amusing  and  novel  as  they  are  instructive  and 
necessary  in  their  ends.  In  the  United  States  especially 
the  great  value  of  the  telegraph  is  known  and  appreciated ; 
for  here  it  ramifies  a  country  extending  almost  from  perpet- 
ual frosts  to  eternal  spring — ^from  where  snows  and  moun- 
tains of  ice  usurp  more  than  half  the  year,  to  where  the  cactus 
and  magnolia  bloom  nine  months  of  the  twelve.  Here  it  is 
opposed  by  no  obstacles  which  it  does  not  surmount — moun- 
tains, rivers,  forests,  lakes,  present  themselves,  and  are  tri- 
umphantly overcome.  It  leaps  thousands  of  miles  of  distance 
at  an  impulse,  and  will,  ere  long,  muse  along  the  rivers  of 
the  mighty  prairies  and  the  wastes  and  solitudes  which 
yet  divide  the  population  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Fa-  • 
cific. 

Let  us  take  isolated  and  promiscuous  instances  of  the 
utility  of  the  telegraph,  as  a  messenger  and  economist  of 
time.  On  the  occurrence  of  the  recent  Korwalk  tragedy,  a 
dispatch  was  forwarded  from  the  station  at  that  place,  an- 
nouncing the  particulars  of  the  fact.  In  an  hour,  the  intel- 
ligence nad  spread  over  the  whole  Union,  and  had  been 
repeated  in  almost  everv  famil  v  circle  before  the  close  of  the 
day.  The  reader  is  left  to  infer  the  appalling  consequences 
of  the  affair  in  the  agency  it  produced;  but  the  blow  fell 
upon  the  community  almost  simultaneously,  and  not  by  the 
slow  and  unequal  process  of  the  mails.  This  example  will 
suffice  for  alfof  a  similar  character  ;  and,  heartless  as  it  may 
seem,  we  deduce  from  the  circumstances  attending  the  casu- 
alty business  reflections.  If  the  announcement  had  been  left 
to  the  tardy  process  of  the  mails,  what  evils  might  have 
flowed  in  the  sequel,  in  the  retarding  of  contracts,  breaking 
of  agreements,  postponing  projects  of  enterprise,  confusing 
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preconcerted  bnsiness  arrangements,  and  causing  a  loss  of 
time  and  treasure  to  thousands !  ^^  I  was  so  uiuortunate," 
wrote  a  merchant  in  New  York,  shortly  after  the  accident,  to 

his  correspondent  in  Philadelphia,  "  as  to  hear  of  P ^'s 

death  by  the  affair,  just  in  time  to  defer  my  departure  for 
Europe.    Of  course,  owing  to  this  lamentable  occurrence, 

M ,  in  New  Orleans,  would  make  all  due  allowance,  and 

hasten  to  prepare  for  the  exigency,"  &c.  This  letter  related 
to  an  extensive  cotton  contract,  on  which  depended  a  heavy 
purchase  of  merchandise  in  Great  Britain.  The  integrity  of 
a  business  house  of  many  years'  standing  would  have  been 
jeoparded  by  the  results  of  the  tragedy,  had  not  information 
of  it  been  thus  early  and  promptly  transmitted  to  New  Or- 
leans and  New  York. 

Some  time  since,  a  feud  arose  between  two  rival  business 
houses  in  New  York.  In  suppressing  names,  we  will  style 
them  respectively  Messrs.  A.  &  Co.  and  Messrs.  B.  &  Co. 
A.  &  Co.,  who  were  extensive  dealers,  and  had  been  long 
established,  were  much  annoyed  by  B.  &  Co.,  who  had  just 
gone  into  business  on  a  large  capital,  and  who  took  unfair 
means  to  obtain  a  portion  of  the  rormer's  patronage.  A.  & 
Co.  had  been  induced  to  purchase  largely  of  the  paper  of  a 
third  firm,  which  paper  they  indorsed,  and  used  in  their  legi- 
timate transactions.  Subsequently,  this  firm  suspended  pay- 
ments, and  closed  its  doors.  A.  &  Co.  of  course  became 
responsible ;  and  B.  &  Co.  being  aware  of  this,  collected  the 
paper,  with  what  object,  except  to  humiliate  the  elder  firm, 
cannot  be  conjectured.  But  a  sudden  pressure  ensued ;  and 
•during  the  crisis,  the  paper  having  gone  to  maturity,  B.  & 
Co.  presented  it  for  redemption.  A.  &  Co.  at  once  resorted 
to  the  telegraph.  By  2  o'clock  the  next  day,  owing  to  the 
promptness  with  which  their  dispatches  had  been  responded 
to,  they  were  in  a  condition  to  redeem  their  indorsed  paper, 
without  ^^  the  street "  having  been  made  aware  that,  twenty- 
four  hours  previously,  they  had  suflTered  any  pecuniary 
inconvenience  what^er.  The  telegraph  served  them  faith- 
fully. They  preserved  their  mercantile  inte^ty,  were  en- 
abled to  contmue  their  business  without  having  excited  an 
unjust  suspicion  that  would  have  proved  fatal  to  them,  and 
in  whose  fall  might  have  been  dragged  into  bankruptcy  other 
houses,  whose  engagements  extended  widely  oyer  the  mer- 
cantile and  industrial  community. 

We  are  not  to  regard  these  matters  in  the  light  of  indivi- 
dual .  affairs  merely,  but  consider  them,  as  the^  should  be 
considered,  practically  allied  in  their  bearings  with  the  gen- 
eral wealth,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  a  people. 

Last  winter  two  years  ago,  a  vessel,  bouna  from  Liver- 
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pool,  was  stranded  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine.  It  had 
been  driven  from  its  course  by  contrary  winds ;  and  being 
caught  and  wedged  in  by  icebergs,  was  badly  treated,  ana 
ultimately  driven  toward  the  shore  in  a  leaky  or  sinking  con- 
dition. Information  of  the  threatened  fate  of  the  vessel  and 
crew  was  obtained  by  a  fisherman,  who  instantly  dispatched 
intelligence  of  the  fact  to  the  nearest  telegraph  station ;  and 
in  due  time,  while  h^  prepared  to  render  what  assistance  he 
could,  relief  came  in  the  snape  of  two  steam-tugs ;  and  vessel 
and  cargo,  with  a  crew  and  passenger  list  of  twenty-five  to 
forty'souls,  were  saved. 

I'  In  a  country  in  which  industry  and  the  arts  are  pro^s- 
sive — in  which  business  is  spread  over  a  vast  area,  and  thou- 
sands of  miles  interpose  between  one  commercial  emporium 
and  another — the  telegraph  answers  to  a  use  the  complexion 
of  which  is  unique,  and  of  American  origin.  A  case  occurs 
in  point.  A  merchant,  doin^  business  in  a  town  somewhere 
in  Michigan,  entered  a  whmesale  store  in  New  York,  and 
stated  that  he  was  desirous  of  purchasing  a  lot  of  goods,  on 
which  he  was  prepared  to  pay  fifty  per  cent.,  but  not  more. 
He  had  come  to  the  metropolis,  intending  to  deal  with  a  firm 
with  whom  he  had  had  previous  transactions ;  but  he  ascer- 
tained, not,  however,  until  after  his  arrival,  that  the  firm  had 
dissolved  and  retired  from  mercantile  life — nor  had  he  been 
able  to  obtain  their  address,  for  the  purpose  of  having  their 
recommendation.  To  an  English  ear,  this  would  sound 
curious ;  it  would  look  like  the  boldest  assurance  on  one 
side,  and — if  a  bargain  were  concluded  on  so  uncertain 
a  basis — of  ineffable  greenness  on  the  other.  But  let  us 
examine  the  matter  more  closely.  A  merchant,  doing  busi- 
ness two  thousand  miles  from  the  seaport  city  where  he  pmv 
chases  his  goods,  on  being  disappointed  in  the  manner 
related,  is  placed  in  an  awkward  predicament.  If  he  returns 
for  testimonials,  or  waits  for  them  from  home,  he  incurs  a 
heavy  expense,  and  is  subjected  to  a  protracted  delay.  All 
this  is  a  loss  of  money  to  him,  which  his  limited  means  and 
the  peculiar  nature  of  his  business  will  not  justify.  He  is  not 
merely  ^merchant,  who  dispenses  his  wares  for  cash  or  its 
equivalents,  but  a  broker,  commission  dealer,  and  produce 
forwarder,  in  a  small  wav.  To  him  the  farmer  sells  his  grain, 
and  expects  his  pay ;  the  merchant  in  turn  patronizes  the 
miller,  the  shoemaker,  the  carpenter,  and  other  local  trades, 
who  reciprocate  by  buying  his  teas,  his  coffee,  his  calicoes, 
and  his  (uoths.  Any  supervening  influence  to  interrupt  this 
commerce,  affects  not  merely  a  member  of  the  federation  of 
interests,  but  all.  The  delay  of  a  fortnight,  besides  the  abso- 
lute expenditure  of  money  for  his  maintenance,  subjects  the 
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merchant  to  a  loss  of  the  sale  of  his  goods  during  that  inter- 
val, and  the  lapse  is  equally  injurious  to  the  branches  of 
industry  we  have  named,  which  are  somewhat  dependent  on 
the  merchant's  promptitude  and  early  payment,  for  their 
prosperity.  The  merchant  is  aware  of  tnis,  and  of  the  two 
evils  he  makes  the  experiment  of  opening  a  credit  with  a 
house  to  whom  he  is  enabled  to  pay  only  one  half  tlie  amount 
of  the  bill  he  is  constrained  to  run  up.  The  wholesale  dealer 
listens  to  his  case,  and  tells  him  to  call  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  two.  He  next  dispatches  a  clerk  to  the  mercantile 
agency,  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Tape's  (the  applying' mer- 
chant's) name  is  in  their  books ;  and  if  so,  to  discover  in  what 
pecuniary  estimation  he  is  held  at  home.  The  books  are  ex- 
amined; but  the  name  of  Mr.  Tape  does  not  appear.  At 
once  the  mercantile  agent,  or  one  of  his  subordinates,  writes 
by  telegraph  to  his  correspondent  in  the  village  in  which  the 
merchant  resides — these  agencies  are  thus  well  organized — 
and  makes  the  necessary  inquiries.  In  the  course  of  half  an 
hour,  word  is  transmitted  back — "  Tape  good  for  ten  thousand 
dollars  ;"  and  when  the  merchant,  at  the  end  of  two  hours, 
returns,  with  doubt  and  anxiety  ih  his  looks,  he  is  told  to 
make  his  selections,  for  the  firm  have  concluded  to  accept  his 
application.  Here  is  another  valuable  feature  of  the  tele- 
graph; and  while  it  is  thus  made  to  act  the  part  of  messen- 
ger, in  conveying  intelligence  of  a  favorable  character,  it  is 
often  converted  into  an  informer  for  the  prevention  of  wisely- 
concocted  and  stupendous  frauds. 

•Prior  to  the  establishment  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  cotton  and  stock  gambling  was  conducted  on  a 
scale  of  extensiveness  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  comn\er- 
oial  dishonesty.  It  has  been  computed  that  forty  millions  of 
dollars  were  annually  involved  needlessly  and  unrighteously 
in  these  speculations,  and  which  the  telegraph  has  served  to 
lessen  probably  to  one-twentieth  their  former  magnitude.  The 
checks  and  restraints  thus  imposed,  have  compelled  a  with- 
drawal of  resources,  and  their  employment  in  healthier  and 
less  immoral  pursuits.  And  we  must  still  bear  in  remem- 
brance, that  where  available  means  are  rendered  active,  not 
individuals  solely,  but  whole  communities,  are  the  i^cipients 
of  the  benefits  which  accrue,  or  partakers  of  the  evils  which 
fraudulent  schemes  entail. 

An  importer  contemplates  a  voyage  to  England,  to  lay  in 
a  heavy  stock  of  merchandise.  He  takes  oroers  for  himself 
and  a  friend  who  is  engaged  in  another  branch  of  business. 
He  reaches  New  York,  and  is  about  going  on  board  the 
steamer  which  starts  for  Liverpool  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 
A  dispatch  is  repeived  by  him  at  the  moment  he  is  settling 
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hiB  hotel  bill :  "  A.  has  failed ;  no  prospect  of  meeting  his 
liabilities."  Thus  the  importer,  instead  of  buying  at  a  large 
ontlaj  articles  which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  purchase, 
saves  his  money  and  the  time  he  would  otherwise  have 
wasted. 

In  the  midst  of  heavy  stock  operations  on  change,  a  Phil- 
adelphia broker  is  informed  by 'his  Boston  correspondent 
that  '^  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  Eailroad  stock  unsaleable 
to-day  at  60  cents.  Eumored  defalcation  true — sell  out  at 
60," — or,  "Rumored  defalcation  false — buy  all  you  can  at  60." 

A  person  on  a  collecting  tour,  does  not  feel  it  important 
for  him  to  neglect  his  calls,  and  return  home  every  week  to 
ascertain  the  domestic  condition  of  his  family.  He  is  ena- 
bled, as  frequently  as  he  desires,  to  correspond  by  telegraph, 
without  either  inconvenience  or  heavy  outlay.  "  Family  all 
well  ?  Anything  new  ?"  A  few  minutes  after  brings  a  re- 
ply :  "  Family  all  well.  Nothing  new."  All  this  costs  pro- 
bably half  a  aoUar,  and  the  minds  of  the  parties  are  relieved,  ^ 

Mr.  Morse  mentions  that,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  dis- 
turbances in  Philadelphia  in  1844,  sealed  dispatches  were 
sent  by  express  from  the  Mayor  of  that  city  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  "  On  the  arrival  of  the  express  at  Bal- 
timore, the  purport  of  the  dispatches  transpired ;  and  while 
the  express  train  was  in  preparation,  the  intelligence  was  sent 
on  to  Washington  by  telegraph,  accompanied  by  an  order 
from  the  president  of  the  railroad  company  to  prevent  the 
burden  train  from  leaving  until  the  express  train  should 
arrive.  The  order  was  given  and  complied  with.  The  ex- 
press had  a  clear  track ;  and  the  President  and  cabinet  (being 
in  council)  bad  notice  both  of  the  fact,  that  important  dis- 

Satches  were  on  the  way  to  them,  and  of  the  nature  of  those 
ispatches  ;  so  that  when  the  express  arrived,  the  answer  was 
in  readiness." 

Again — "  When  the  Hibernia  steamer  arrived  at  Boston, 
in  January,  1847,  with  news  of  the  scarcity  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  with  heavy  orders 
for  agricultural  produce,  the  farmers  in  the  interior  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  informed  of  the  facts  by  magnetic  tele-  ■; 
graph,  were  thronging  the  streets  of  Albany  with  innumera-  [ 
ble  team-loads  of  gram  almost  as  quickly  after  the  arrival  of 
the  steamer  at  Boston  as  the  news  of  that  arrival  could  ordi- 
narily have  reached  them." 

During  last  autumn  a  company  of  English  gentlemen 
suddenly  made  their  appearance  m  Huntington  county,  Penn- 
8ylvania,^and  made  proposals  of  an  apparently  advantageous 
nature  to  the  proprietors,  for  the  purchase  of  three  or  four 
well-known  iron  works  in  that  region.    The  prices  offered  ex- 
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ceeded  by  20  per  cent,  what  the  owners  had,  a  few  months  pre- 
viously, agreed  to  dispose  of  them  for.  One  furnace  afone 
had  been  held  for  sale  at  $30,000,  which,  with  its  lands  and 
improvements,  had  originally  been  valued  at  $300,000.  A 
day  had  been  set  apart  for  the  meeting  of  the  respective  par- 
ties, though  no  agreement  had  been  concluded  as  yet.    On 

the  evening  preceoinff  the  day  specified,  Messrs.  V ,  I , 

&  Co.,  the  largest  oi  the  iron  masters,  telegraphed  to  New 
York  to  ascertoin  whether  any  extraordinary  movement  had 
recently  taken  place  in  the  iron  trade,  of  which  they  had  not 
been  aavised.  The  answer  reported  everything  stationary ; 
but  early  the  next  morning  the  firm  received  the  following 
dispatch. 

"Xew  Tor*  July  1862. 
"  Liyerpool  steamer  Arabia  just  in.    Reports  a  rise  in  English  iron  of  20  per 
cent.    A  farther  rise  of  10  per  cent,  soon  talked  ot    Heavy  demands  from  the 
continent^  among  which  Russia  herself." 

The  English  capitalists  had  ascertained  the  condition  of 
the  iron  trade  on  the  continent  before  the  news  had  become 
public  there.  They  knew  that  the  prospective  demand  for  the 
article  would  be  great,  that  prices  would  largely  increase,  that 
in  the  United  States  eight  thousand  miles  of  railroad  were  to 
be  supplied  with  rails,  and  that,  as  furnaces  and  rolling-mills 
were  selling  at  that  time,  an  immense  profit  could  be  realized ; 
and  they  hastened  their  departure  to  tne  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  anticipating  the  intelligence,  and  entering  into  a 
stupendous  scheme  of  speculation.  The  opportune  service  of 
the  telegraph,  frustrated  their  plans,  and  prevented  the  trans- 
fer of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  at  a  lamentable 
sacrifice. 


ART.  TIL— ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  COUNTRT,  AS  EXHIBITED  BY 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  HESSieE  AND  ACCOHPANILNG  D0CU1ENT8. 

Thb  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  one  of  * 
the  ablest  documents  ever  emanating  from  that  Department     It  exhi- 
bits the  financial  affairs  of  the  nation  in  a  clear  and  business-like  manner. 

The  ettimated  roceiptB  for  tho  fiacal  yoar  ending  Jqdo  30, 1853,  were  ae  followa 
From  costoma,  ....    (49,000,000  00 


2,000,000  00 

**     miacelUDeoof  soaroee,  .  300,000  00 

Balance  in  treasury  Jaly  1,  1852,  14,632,136  37 

(65,932,136  37 
And  the  estimated  expenditare,  60,560,05^  86 

Estimated  balance  July  1 , 1 854,  85,372,079  51 
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Thifl  balance  to  exist  after  applying  97,199,477  77  to  the  redemption  of  the  public 

debt 
The  actaal  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1853,  were  as  follows,  viz. : 
From  customs,  .  .  '  $58,931,865  52 

*'    lands,         ....  1,667.084  90 

<<    miscellaneous  sources,  .  738,633  69 


Making  the  total  receipts, 

Add  balance  in  treasury  July  1, 1852, 


$61,337,574  40 
H632,136  37 


Total  sum  for  the  service  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1853,  .  975,969,710  77 

The  actual  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1853,  were,  viz. : 

Civil  list,         .  .  .     $4,784,396  93 

Foreign  intercourse,  .    •        .  599,030  14 

Miscellaneous,  ....     11,792,36970 

Department  of  the  Interior,  5,529,535  59 

of  War 9,947,290  87 

*«  oftheNavy,  .  .  10,891,639  59 

Public  debt,     .  .  .  .  .    10,482,555  39 

•  954,026,818  21 

Balance  in  the  treasury  July  1, 1853,       .        $21,942,892  56 
The  estimated  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1854,  were  as  follows : 
From  customs^        ......  $49,000,000  00 

"    lands,       .  2,000,000  00 

'     miscellaneous  sources,  ....  200,000  00 


Add  estimated  balance  July  1, 1853,    .... 

Total  estimated  sum  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1854, 

And  the  estimated  expenditures  were : 
Balance  of  former  appropriations,  $6,879,883  28 

Permanent  and  indefinite  '<  .  9,172,829  68 

Specific  appropriaUons  asked  for,  30,151,040  64 


5,372,079,51 
$56,572,079  51 


46,203,753  60 

Which  would  leave  an  estimated  unexpended  balance  in  the 

treasury  on  July  1, 1854,  of     .  $10,368,325  91 
The  actual  receipts  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1854,  ending  Septem- 
ber 30, 1853,  were  as  follows  (as  appears  by  statement  n.),  viz. : 

From  customs, $19,718,822  00 

"     lands, 1,489,562  05 

*'     miscellaneous  sources,           ....  147,994  87 

Making  total  receipts,    ......     $21,356,378  92 

To  which  add  the  actual  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  July, 

1853 21,942,892  56 

Making  the  total  sum  of $43,299,271  48 

The  aotnal  expenditures  for  the  same  first  quarter  were  as  follows,  viz. 


Civil  list,  foreign  intercourse,  and  miscellaneous,  &o., 
Interior  Department,  Indians,  and  pensions, 
War  Deportment,  .... 
Kavy  Department, 
Redemption  of  public  debt, 


$4,381,091  62 

846,213  01 

2,935,861  40 

3,140,129  35 

3.778,088  32 

$15,081,383  70 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  September  30th,  1853,  of         $28,317,887  78 
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The  eatimated  reoeipts  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  iucal 

year  ending  June  30,  18&4,  are  ae  follows  : 

From  onstoniB,        ......  937,000,000  00 

«     lands, 3,000,000  00 

^<     miscellaneoos  sources,  ....  300,000  00 


$40,300,000  00 
To  which  add  the  balance  in  treasury  Sept.  30,  1853,  .         28,217,887  78 

Making  a  totol  sum  of,        .  .  .  .  »  $68,517,887  78 

The  expenditures  estimated  by  the  departments  for  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1854,  are  as  follows : 
Civil  list  and  foreign  intercourse,  dLc,  .  $13,570,833  54 

Deficiencies  in  the  Poet-office  Department,  1,895,445  63 

Interior  Department,  .....  2,629,350  10 

War  Department,  ......        12,874,817  22 

Nayy  Department,  ......  8,135,280  67 

Public  debt  (interest),    ......  3,145,55600 

•*  (redemption) 15,000,000  00 

Total  estimated  expenditures.     .....     $57,251,283  16 

This  will  leave  an  estimated  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  A 

of  July,  1854,  of 11,266,604  62 

The  balance  of  the  appropriations  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1853,  which  remained  unexpended  on  that  day,  and  which 
is  liable  to  be  expended  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1854,  is        17,630,758  75 
The  specific  appropriations  for  the  year  amount  to       .  .        34,051,269  58 

The  indefinite  appropriations  for  the  year,  are,  as  far  as  ascer- 
tained by  actual  payment  to  Oct.  1, 1853,    $5,100,425  75 
As  estimated  for  the  residue  of  the  year,  6,365,526  95 

11,465,952  70 

Makmg  the  whole  amount  of  appropriations  liable  to  be  ex- 
pended iu  the  year  1854, $63,147,981  03 

The  estimated  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1855,  are  as  follows : 
From  customs,        ......  $51,000,000  00 

"      lands, 3,500,000  00 

*<      miscellaneous  sources,  ^      .      .  .  .  500,000  00 

Making  the  sum  of,       .....  .     $55,000,000  00 

Add  the  estimated  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1854,     1 1,266,604  62 

This  makes  the  total'  estimated  resources  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30, 1855,       .....      $66,266,604  62 

The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  same  year  are  as  follows : 

Balance  of  former  appropriations,  which  will  be  expended  this  year,  $6,865,126  44 

Permanent  and  indefinite  appropriations,  .  .  8,285,716  14 

Specific  appropriations  asked  for  this  year,  35,909,434  54 

$51,060,277  12 
This  sum  is  composed  of  the  following  particulars,  viz. : 

Civil  list,  foreign  intercourse,  and  miscellaneous,            .            .  $12,161,436  09 

Expenses  of  collecting  revenue  from  customs,          .  2,200,000  00 

*'               ''               fBom  lands,         .                        .  129,900  00 

Deficiency  in  the  revenues  of  the  Post-office  Department,  2,700,000  00 

Army  proper,  ifcc,          ......  11,989,39750 

Fortifications,  ordnance,  arming  militia,  <&c.,             .  2,049,334  00 

Improvements,  Ac,      ,  311,500  00 

Indian  Department,              .....  1,784,47184 

Pensions, 1,876,072  95 
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NaT&l  establishments,  iDclading  dry  docks  and  ooean 

mail  contracts,  .....  $12,712,358  74 

Interest  on  the  public  debt,        .....  3,145,80600 

Makingr  in  all  the  sam  of,     .  .         •.  .  $51,060,277  12 

Leaving  an  estimated  balance  in  the  treasnry,  July  1, 1855,  of  $15,206,327  50 
To  be  increased  about  ten  millions  by  that  part  of  the  appropriations  not 
expended  within  the  year,  and  subject  to  any  reduction  that  may  be  made  in  the 
tariff  for  half  the  year,  or  to  any  snm  which  may  be  applied  to  the  public  debt 
during  the  year. 

The  public  debt  on  the  1st  of  July,  1852,  was  as  follows : 

Loan  of  1842, 98,198,686  03 

•♦1843, 6,222,931  35 

"        1846, 4,999,139  71 

"        1847, 26,214,050  00 

•*        1848 15^740.000  00 

Texan  indemnity,    ......  5,000,000  00 

•*  not  issued, 5,000,000  00 


Old  funded  and  unfunded  debt, 
Treasury  notes  outstaudlng. 
Debt  of  corporate  cities, 


971,374,807  09 
114,118  54 
132,161  64 
780,000  00 


$72,401,087  97 
The  sums  paid  for  redemption  of  the  public  debt  duriog  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1853,  and  the  premium,  &c.,  were  as  follows: 
Loauofl842.  .  .  .  .  .  $167,495  60 

"        1843, 4,296,862  50 

*'        1846, 68,200  00 

"        1847 1.688,650  00 

**        1848 193,300  00 


ToUl  stock  redeemed,       ......    $6,394,508  10 

Premium  on  the  same,  $420,498  64 ;  since  which  time,  and  up  to  3d  Decem- 
ber. 1853,  the  public  debt  has  been  reduced  to  $56,336,157  52,  leaving  tbe  pnblic 
debt  on  the  3d  December,  1853,  as  follows : 
LoiinofI842, $6,872,135  £^ 


1843, 
1846, 
"        1847,      . 
•*        1848, 
Texan  indemnity, 

**  not  issued, 

Debt  of  corporate  cities, 
Old  funded  and  unfunded  debt. 
Treasury  notes  outstanding, 


92,800  00 

4,048,400  00 

20,738,700  00 

14,444,491  80 

4,887,000  00 

5,000,000  00 

34.000  00 

114,118  54 

114.511  64 


$56,336,157  52 

In  relation  to  the  redemption  and  purchase  of  the  public  debt,  and 
the  amount  of  premium  paid  for  it,  from  the  first  of  Julj,  1852,  to  the 
third  of  December,  1853,  it  appears  that  $3,342,150  was  redeemed  and 

Surchased  from  the  1st  July,  1852,  to  the  4th  of  March,  1853,  and 
12,722,779  75  from  the  4th  of  March,  1853,  to  the  3d  December, 
1853. 

In  relation  to  the  mode  of  doing  business  by  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Outhrie  observes : 

TOL.  XVL  6 
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Within  a  few  days  after  the  4th  of  March,  1853,  it  was  aeoertained  that  the 
Hum  of  (^t'^^O'O^  ^<^  ^®°  advanced  by  my  predecessor  to  a  broker  in  New 
York,  and  ^493,000  to  a  firm  in  Washington,  for  the  purchase  of  the  poblio 
debt. 

These  accounts  have  been  (^osed)  in  part  by  the  transfer  of  the  stock  agreed 
to  be  purchased,  and  in  part  by  replacing  the  money  in  the  public  treasury.  There 
has  been  no  loss  from  these  transactionB ;  but  it  was  considered  that  such  an  ad- 
Tanoe  of  money  to  agents  for  the  purchase  of  ihe  debt  was  of  doubtful  policy, 
and  might  become  huzardous,  and  lead  to  a  misapplication  of  the  public  funds,  and 
to  favoritism.  It  was  determined  not  to  continue  that  method  of  redeeming  and 
purchasing  tht»  public  debt.  Public  notice  was  at  once  given  that  the  1^5,000^000 
loan  of  1843,  bearing  five  per  cent,  interest,  and  redeemable  ou  the  Ist  July,  1853, 
would  be  redeemed  at  the  treasury  ou  that  day,  or  at  an  earlier  period,  as  set 
cut  in  the  notice)  and  that  interest  would  cease  on  it  from  and  after  the  1st  July, 
1853. 

In  regard  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  he  remarks : 

The  imports  of  the  fiscal  year  1853,  including  specie,  have  been  $367,978,647, 
and  the  exports  have  been  ^230,452,250.  A  fair  estimate  of  profits  on  our  ex- 
ports and  the  freight  of  our  vessels  would  cast  the  balance  of  this  account  in  our 
favor,  without  estimating  the  money  brought  in  by  emigrants,  of  which  no  ac- 
count is  taken.  It  is  believed  that  a  large  stock  of  imported  merchandise  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  merchants  ;  and  for  that  reason,  and  because  of  the  stringency 
in  the  money  market,  both  here  and  in  England,  it  is  calculated  that  there  will  be, 
during  the  remaining  three  quarters  of  the  year,  a  diminished  importation,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  first  quarter. 

The  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1855  has  not  been  made  to  exceed  that  of 
1853,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  believed  that  the  causes  of  diminished  importations 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1854,  will  be  extended  into  a  part  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  because  the  agitation  of  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  will 
have  a  tendency  to  prevent  importations  beyond  the  actual  demand  for  consump- 
tion. 

Most  articles  of  manufactured  merchandise,  like  the  annual  productions  of 
agriculture,  are  necessarily  consumed  within  the  year,  and  a^ain  restored  by 
productive  industry  for  the  succeeding  year;  and,  with  a  population  able  to  pay 
there  is  a  great  uuifonnity  iu  the  annual  amount  of  imports  aud  exports  There 
are  often  causes,  however,  which  prevent  a  regular  and  proflrressive  increase,  such 
as  short  crops,  low  prices  for  exports,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  without  the  die- 
tarbinv  influence  of  war.  Still,  it  is  believed  that  the  receipts  of  the  fiscal  year 
1855  will  be  sufficient  to  ,neet  the  expenditures  of  the  year,  and  a  reasonable 
purchase  of  the  public  debt,  and  justify  a  reduction  of  the  duties  by  adding  to  the 
free  list  and  reducing  the  tax  upon  many  other  articles  of  importation. 

A  table  accompanies  the  report,  showing — 

The  foreign  articles  imported  Cree  of  duty,  and  their  value,  for  the  six  years  from 
1848  to  1853,  inclusive,  and  also  the  foreign  articles  imported  paying  duty,  with 
their  value  and  rate  of  duty,  for  the  same  time. 

Another  table — 

Exhibits  a  separate  list  of  the  foreign  articles,  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  added 
to  the  free  list  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  revenue.  The  revenue  collected 
from  the  article  in  the  first  table  for  the  last  year,  is  about  $8,000,000,  in  which 
amount,  it  may  be  computed,  the  revenue  will  be  reduced,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  additional  free  list 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  articles  which  it  is  proposed 
to  admit  duty-free : 


JVome  of  Ariidea,        JmjwrUd.     Yielded, 

Anentc, $30,,^ 

Barks  used   for  Medicine 

andTanning 318,000 

Brimstone, 186,000 

Books, 7a3,«l 

Mahogany,  and  all  Orna- 
mental Woods  and  Fire- 
wood     483,000 

Brazil  Woods,  other  Dye- 
woods  la  Sticks, 355,380 

GQChineui, 414,000 

Curd  ilia,  or  Hemp  of  Tow 

or  Flax ewk.  1^189,000 

Cream  of  Tartar, 311,000 

Engravings,     Etching,    or 

Plate, 107,000 

Flaxseed  and  Linaeed, 833,000 

Hatters' Furs, 1,8«7.000 

Hair, 358,000 

India  Rubber, 661,000 

Indigo, 1,881,000 

iTory, 238,000 

Linens.... 8,897,317   1,760,000 

Oil  of  Palm,  Coooanut,  and 
Olive, 455^000       80,000 


D,523  $4,500 
47JS0 
144,700 

93,600 

17,000 
41,000 

78.000 
60,000 

10.000 
65,000 

163,000 
35,000 
68,000 

130,000 
13,000 


Anuntnt    Jfm*t  duif 
Tmported.     yielded. 
50,000 


JfaMe  §f  Artiel€».        _  ^ 

Rags <9e2,837 

Raw  Hides  and  6kin^  of 
all  kinds  and  in  ail  condi- 
tions,  5,941,678      297,000 

SalU 1,059,000      Sln,U00 

Saltpetre  and  Potash, 1,300,000       07,000 

Raw  Bilk, 712,000      106000 

Spices  of  ail  kinds, 803,000      346,000 

Steel  Bars,  Cast,  Shear,  or 

German, 2,718,000     427,000 

Till,  in  Plates  or  Sheets 4,700,000     705,000 

Tin.  in  Pigs. 724,000       36,000 

Watches  and  parts  of  Wntdi- 

es, 3,217,000     331,000 

Zinc  Spelter  or    Teutene- 

que, 628,000       82,000 

Wine^  except  Champagne 
and  adulterated  Wines,. .  2,114,000     845,000 

Opium 346,000      173,000 

Sulphate  of  Quinine, 833,000       44.000 

Soda  Ash,.... 845,000      189,000 

Wool  worth  less  than  10c. 

.  per  lb., 674,111      301,000 


These  reductions  of  the  tariff,  Mr.  Guthrie  says — 

Wit!  leave  the  reyenne  larger  than  a  proper  and  ecooomioal  adminiBtration  of  the 
goTernment  will  require ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  further  reduction,  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  arranged  the  articles  paying  duty  in  two  classeit;  the  one  cIbbs  to  pay 
what  may  be  considered  the  hii^h  duty  of  lUO  percent.,  and  the  other  class  to  pay 
the  moderate  duty  of  25  per  cent.,  and  to  include  nil  imported  articles  not  in  the 
free  list,  nor  in  the  table  K  of  high  duties.  This  equalization  will  reduce 
the  revenue  about  ^4,500,000.  This  still  leaves  the  reveuue,  computed 
upon  the  imports  of  1853,  at  about  (45,000,000  from  customs;  below  which  point 
it  is  not  pro^ioeed  to  reduce  the  duties  until  the  public  debt  is  paid.  Xhe  chan|^e 
DOW  proposed  in  the  rate  of  duty  is  designed  to  take  effect  from  and  after  the  Ist 
January,  1855. 

The  eflffct  of  making  the  duties  25  per  cent,  ou  all  articles  imported  not  in- 
cluded in  the  free  and  higher  lists,  will  be  to  give  greatly  less  trouble  in  tlie  ooilec* 
tion  of  the  revenue,  and  to  raise  the  duties  ou  some  articles  and  reduce  them  on 
others.  When  the  duties  are  raised,  the  change  may  act  in  restraint  of  importa- 
tion, ani  wlieu  reduced,  in  their  favor ;  and  the  one  result,  to  some  extent,  will 
counteract  the  other.  The  proposed  reduction,  had  it  been  applied  during  the  last 
year,  would  leave  an  abundant  revenue  for  all  the  reasonable  wants  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  time  of  peace,  and  allow  the  proper  addition  to  the  army  and  navy  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  an  augmenting  population  and  an  increasing  commerce,  and 
leave  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the 
public  debt,  to  which  these  proceeds  are  pledged  hy  law. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  any  extended  argument  to  prove  that  fhe  ar- 
ticles in  table  I.  sliould  be  added  to  the  free  list,  nor  to  prove  the  propriety  of  the 
proposed  reduction  of  duties  to  the  uniform  standard  of  25  per  cent.  When  reve- 
nne  is  not  needed,  articles  of  general  use  for  manufacturing  and  other  purposes, 
not  the  growth  or  production  of  the  United  States,  or  but  partially  so,  should  not 
be  taxed;  and  no  higher  taxes  should  be  levied  on  other  importations  than  may  be 
necesBHty  for  the  economical  wants  of  the  government,  thus  ieavmg  comtiieroe  as 
free  and  unrestricted  as  possible.  Let  the  tariflf  be  reduced  as  Congress,  in  view  of  the 
present  wants  of  the  government,  sh>ill  deem  best,  the  increasing  population,  produc- 
tion, mdusiry,  and  enterprise  of  the  nation  will  still  necessarily  add  to  the  importa- 
tiouB,  and  consequently  to  the  revenae^  what  shall  be  needed  for  increased  expenses. 
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In  regard  to  free  trade  Mr.  Guthrie  observes : 

The  tables  aecompaoying  this  report  exhibit  the  free  lists  of  Englnucl,  France, 
Belgium,  Portugal,  Brsiil,  Aastria,  Spaio,  Russia,  Cuba,  the  Zoll  Vereio,  Chili, 
Netherlands,  Hans  Towns,  Norway,  Mexico,  and  Sweden,  and  mark  the  progress 
of  free  trade  among  commercial  nations.  Unrestrained  eommerco,  binding  the 
nations  of  the  earth  in  stronger  bonds  of  p^ce  by  mutual  benefits,  has  numerous 
and  increasing  advocates  in  this  and  other  commercial  countries.  The  principle 
of  free  trade  may  not  yet  he  sufficiently  verified  from  experience,  in  this  and  other 
nations,  to  justify  its  full  adoption,  but  the  progress  towards  free  trade  now  pro- 
posed, will  be  justified,  it  is  believed,  by  both  public  opinion  and  public  interest.  It 
is  considered  that  the  taking  off  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  used  in  our  manu- 
factories will  counteract  the  reduction  of  duties  on  foreign  manufactures,  and  when 
compared  with  the  operations  of  the  present  tariff,  will  not  materially  affict  the 
interests  of  domestic  industry  or  commerce. 

Respecting  the  iron  question,  Mr.  Guthrie  remarks : 

It  Is  not  proposed  to  change  the  principle  of  ad  valorem  duties,  but  it  is  for  the 
consideratton  of  Congress,  whether  a  specific  duty  on  iron,  made  from  the  average 
of  the  last  three  or  four  years'  ad  valorem  duties,  might  not  give  greater  stability 
to  the  iron  business,  and  more  satisfiiction  to  consumers,  and,  at  the  same  time* 
prove  equally  beneficial  to  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Guthrie  also  recoromeDds  that  the  fishing  bounty  be  repealed. 

A  table  of  tonnage  accompanying  the  report  shows  that  our  ton- 
nage is  now  4,407,010  tons,  and  exceeds  that  of  any  preceding  year 
by  268,000  tons. 

Regarding  the  operations  of  the  mint,  the  report  shows-*— 

The  entire  coinage  to  31  st  October  last  to  have  been  $370,008,1 92^  50  ;  the  gold 
coinsge,  from  the  1st  January  to  the  31st  October  of  the  year  1853,  to  liave  been 
$45,998,945  iiO,  and  the  silver  coinage  96t996,225,  and  proves  an  active  and 
growing  <femand  for  gold  and  silver  as  a  currency  for  actual  use ;  whilst  the  im- 
pofts  of  gold  and  silver,  including  what  is  brought  to  the  Atlantic  from  California, 
without  estimating  for  that  brought  in  by  emigrants,  compared  with  the  exports  ol 

Sid  and  silver,  prove  that,  within  four  years,  the  large  amount  of  $135,972,095  73 
a  been  added  to  the  gold  and  silver  coin  remaining  iu  the  country.  Should  this 
increase  continue  for  but  a  short  term  of  yearp,  this  country  will  be  able  to  dis- 
pense with  banks  of  issue  and  their  attendant  evils,  and  have  the  gold  and  silver 
currency  contemplated  by  the  Constitution.  The  operations  of  the  mint  and  its 
branches  for  the  past  year  show  a  very  favorable  result ;  and  the  recoiuage  of  sil- 
ver has,  in  many  places,  removed  the  inconvenience  arising  from  small  bank 
notes  and  want  of  change.  It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  supply,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  will  be  ample,  and  exteudeiid  to  every  teotion  of  the 
country. 

A  new  species  of  money  is  suggested  by  the  Secretary.    He  says — 

It  is  thought  that  a  coinage  of  an  alloy  resembling  German  silver  may  be 
beneficially  substituted  for  the  copper,  and  experiments  to  that  end  have  been 
directed.    Should  they  prove  favorable,  the  result  will  be  presented  during  the 


The  Custom  House  and  Assay  Office  at  New  York  are  alluded  to.  Additional 
buildings  for  these  objects  have  been  rented,  for  filteen  years  at  $53,000  per  annum. 

The  remainder  of  the  report  is  occnpied  by  an  exhibit  of  the  internal  affiiirs  of 
the  department,  which  is  represented  iu  a  healthy  condition  in  all  its  braQche& 
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The  ooasl  sorTey  has  extended  to  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  oar  coast,  and  the 
faod  for  that  object  hae  been  jadicioasly  expended.  The  estimates  for  the  light- 
hoose  service  for  the  ensoina  year  are  set  down  at  $890,033  42,  and  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  at  $906,161  43. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  $5,000,000,  balance  of  the  910,000,000,  agreed  to  be 
given  to  I'exas  in  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  and  not  yet 
issued,  but  retained  under  the  proviso  to  the  boundary  bill. 

A  statement  is  also  given  showing  the  advances  from  the  Treasury  on  account 
of  the  expense  of  each  Custom  House  in  the  United  States,  daring  the  year  ending 
June  30tn,  1653,  from  which  we  learn  that  there  was  advanced  to  the  Bultimore 
Custom  House,  $143,706  \  to  the  one  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  91,871  29  ;  to  Vienna, 
Md.,  (584  99;  to  Havre-de- Grace,  Md.,  $367  52;  to  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
93,905  25  ;  to  Alexandria,  Va.,  $6,131 ;  to  Richmond,  Va.,  $6,235  47  ;  to  Nor- 
folk and  Portsmouth,  Va.,  $26,928  64  ;  and  to  Petersburg,  Va.,  $5,616  31.  ToUl 
to  all  the  Custom  Houses  in  the  United  States,  $1,245,617. 

LAND  OFEIGB  BBPOBT. 

In  this  document  we  find  the  following  exposition  of  the  affairs  of 
the  office  regarding  the  public  domain  : — 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  June  last,  were  sold  for  cash,  1,083,495.21  acres. 

Located  with  military  warrants 6,142,360.00 

''       with  other  certificates 9,426.66 

MakingatoUl  thus  disposed  of 7,235,281.87 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  reported  under  Swamp  Land 

grant 16,684,253.26  acres. 

And  for  internal  improvements,  railroads,  ^lc 1,427,457.68     << 

Making  an  aggregate  of 25,346,472.81     ** 

For  the  Quarter  ending  September  31,  1853, 

There  were  sold  for  cash 1,295,185.36  acres. 

Located  with  bounty  land  warrants 1,148,280.00     *« 

2,443,465.36     <• 

Reported  under  swamp-land  grant 2,527,694.20     <  * 

Railroad  grants 70,1 1 6.00     •< 

Making  an  aggregate  of 5,041,276.56     " 

This  shows  an  increase  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  compared  with 

the  preceding,  in  sales  and  locations,  of 2,365,215.00     '' 

And  including  swamp  land  selections  of 12,231,818.00     <* 

The  increase  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  current  calendar,  and 

the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year,  of 567,562.00     *' 

And  including  swamp  land  selections,  is 910,123.00     '* 

These  statements  have  reference  only  to  the  lands  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
for  although  land  districts  have  been  established  in  California  and  Oregon,  and  ex- 
tensive surveys  have  been  made  there,  which  have  added  materially  to  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  oflSce,  no  lands  have  yet  been  reported  as  disposed  of  in  those 
districts. 

The  number  of  land  warrants  under  the  laws  of  188?,  1850,  and 
1852,  granting  bounty  lands,  is  266,042,  embracing  25,384,640  acres. 
The  number  of  warrants  located  has  been  1 99,096,  embracing  20,666,620 
acres  of  land.  The  number  of  outstanding  warrants  is  66,947,  em- 
bracing 4,778,120  acres. 

The  report  of  the  Surveyor- Qeneral  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
Territories  has  not  been  received.  About  2,000,000  of  acres  in  thosa 
territories  have  been  surveyed. 
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Mr.  Guthrie  recommends — 

That  all  perjons  who  rendered  military  aenrice  in  atty  war  in  which  (he  United 
States  have  been  engaged  since  1790,  without  referenoe  to  length  of  service,  be 
allowed  an  amoont  of  laud  which,  with  that  previously  granted,  would  be  equal  to 
the  quantity  of  a  quarter  section,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 

He  also  recommends  that  a  grant  of  land  be  made  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  educational  purposes ;  and  gives  some  interesting  statistics 
showing  the  influence  which  railroads  exercise  upon  the  value  of  lands. 

The  great  increase  lu  sales  and  locations  of  land  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  in 
the  third  quarter  of  the  current  calendar  year,  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this 
report,  has  occurred  in  those  States  where  railroads  have  been  projected  and  grants 
made  for  them,  or  where  such  works  are  in  contemplation,  or  by  the  proposed  con- 
struction of  the  Sault  Sie.  Marie  canal.  As  evidence  of  this  fact,  I  would  state 
that  the  lands  withdrawn  from  sale  in  Illinois,  to  enable  that  State  to  select  those 
granted  to  her  by  the  act  of  20th  September,  1850,  were  again  brought  into  mar- 
ket in  July,  August,  and  September,  1852,  deducting,  of  course,  the  2,595,053.14 
acres  selected  by  her  under  that  grant. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30lh  Jane  last,  in  that  State 

thrre  were  sold  for  cash. • 398,861  acres. 

Located  with  land  warrants 2,509J20     *' 

Total 2,807,981  acres, 

Being  about  one  and  a  quarter  million  more  than  all  the  lands  aold  (exdudiug  the 
locations  of  warrantt<)  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  in  all  the  land  States  and 
Territories.  This  increase  would  no  doubt  have  been  greater  if  the  main  body  of 
these  lands  had  been  in  market  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  which 
was  not  the  fact.  The  following  statement  of  the  amount  of  sales  for  cash,  along 
the  route  of  this  road  in  the  several  dtatriota  in  Illinois,  from  the  time  these  lands 
were  thus  brought  into  market  in  1852,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1853,  more 
strongly  evinces  the  efllect  that  road  has  had  upon  the  sale  of  these  lauds : 

The  secoud  column  contains  the  number  of  acres  sold  at  the  double  minimum  : 
the  third,  the  number  of  acres  sold  above  the  ordinary  minimum,  and  above  and 
below  the  doable  minimum  ;  and  the  fourth,  the  average  number  of  years  that 
these  lands  were  in  marked  at  the  minimum  of  ^1  25  per  acre,  from  the  time 
originally  offered  to  1850,  when  they  were  withdrawn  from  the^ market: 

District    >  Acres.  Acres.  Years. 

Chiosgo 28,400 a,OOJ» 13 

Dixon  81,480 160 0 

Danville 125,840 40,3tfU 19 

VandsUa 60,380 380 88 

Paleslme 7,980 780 88 

flbawneetown 3680 800 34 

Kaska-okia 87,840 34 

Bprlagfleld 4,560 90 

Total 384,080  48,380 

48,330 


Aggregate 338,400 

In  Missouri,  the  lands  along  the  supposed  routes  of  the  several  railroads  for 
which  grants  were  made  by  the  act  of  the  10th  June,  185*3,  were  withdrawn  from 
market  on  the  following  day.  As  those  roads  had  not  then  been  locat^-d,  these 
reservations  were  made  more  extensive  than  the  lateral  lines  mentioned  in  the  act, 
to  enable  the  State  to  select  the  best  route  for  each.  The  excess  outside  the 
fifteen-mile  limits,  ascertained  after  the  survey  of  the  roads,  was  restored  to  market 
on  the  5th  July,  1853,  and  hence  could  only  affect  the  sales  for  the  third  quarter 
of  that  year.  The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  land  sold  during  that 
quarter,  and  in  the  correaponding  quarter  of  the  three  preceding  years,  In  each 
district: 
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*  District  1850.  1851.  1858.'  I8S3. 

3d  qaiirter.        3d  quarter.  3d  quarter.  3d  quirtar. 

BULoufs •4,95868 18.022.54 1,90373 ♦41^.67 

Palmyra 7  5.25388 17,672.89 709.99 34,469.65 

Fayette 3,786.09 9,17«.04 89.5* 28,705.76* 

CUmoD  10,730.20 17.311.04 none 104,627.93 

Jackaon 5,546.01 9,468.58 5,879.48 16,858.68 

Sprlniffleld 4,848.71 15,-2I8.05 13J6 53,S91.43 

Plallsburg 9,750.04 17,503.90 994.07 15,035.23 

Milan 3,375.47 6,883.14 2,050.39 f23,882,16 

Here,  although  the  lands  sold  were  61teen  miles  or  more  from  the  route  of  the 
road,  the  increase  has  been  very  great ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  when  tlie  alternate 
sections  within  siJC  miles,  and  those  between  the  six  and  fifteen-mile  limits,  are 
brought  into  market,  that  the  increase  will  be  equal  to  that  of  Illinois. 

In  Mississippi,  the  siles  have  been  very  limited  for  several  years.  On  the  30th 
September,  1850,  the  lands  in  Augustn  and  Columbus  districts,  along  the  proposed 
route  of  the  Central  Railroad  from  Chicago,  in  Illinois,  to  Mobile,  in  Alabama, 
were  withdrawn  from  market,  and  were  not  again  thrown  open  to  entry  until  the 
26th  September,  1853,  for  the  Augusta  difitrict,  and  19ih  September,  1853.  for  the 
Columbus  district.  In  the  forrper  district  there  were  but  five  days  lefl  in  that 
month  for  sales  to  be  made,  and  in  the  latter  twt^lve  days.  The  September  return 
being  the  last  received  from  those  distriets,  I  have  caused  a  comparison  to  be  made 
between  sates  for  that  month  in  1853,  and  for  the  same  month  in  the  four  preceding 
years,  and  the  result  is  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Augusta,  September,  1849 434.95  acres 

Augusta,  September,  l&W 311.47      ** 

Augusta,  September,  1851 4065      ** 

Augusta,  September,  185* 2.48      ** 

Augusta,  September,  1853 19,530.47       •• 

These  19,530  acres,  at  (1  25  per  acre,  would  amount  to  $34,413  09  ;  but  the 
aotaal  amount  received  was  $34,056  78,  making  an  increase  over  the  ordinary 
minimum  of  $9,643  69. 

In  the  Columbus  district  this  comparison  is  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Cash  Bales.  Warrants  Total  acres, 

located. 

September,  1849 $1,722  ^ 636.65 9,359.23 

September,  1850 1907  69 359JI 2.267.00 

September,  1851 61190 63260 1,244.50 

September,  1852 824  74 2,31651 3,151iK» 

September,  1853 16,664  04 5,840.69 22,50473 

In  the  Sault  Ste.  Maria  district,  in  Michigan,  the  entries  for  the  second  and 
third  quarters  of  1852  amount  to  40,689.65  acres;  and  for  the  second  and  third 
quarters  of  1853,  to  89,073.81  acres. 

This  great  and  extraordinary  increase  in  the  amount  of  lauds  disposed  of  in 
these  several  sections  of  the  country,  remote  from  each  other,  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  improvements  referred  to :  in  fact,  so  great  is  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  lands,  that  land  warrants  and  laud  scrip  are  nearly  up  to  the  par  or 
face  value.  If,  then,  no  other  reason  existed  for  such  grants,  this  one,  ou  the 
score  of  sound  economy,  would  be  sufficient.  Many  of  these  lands,  however.  Have 
been  in  market  long  enough  for  the  interest  to  amount  to  much  more  than  the 
principal ;  and  during  all  this  period  the  States  were  deprived  of  the  right  and 
benefit  of  taxation.  The  lands  donated  for  the  construction  of  these  improvements, 
and  those  thus  entered,  must,  of  necessity,  be  cultivated,  to  enable  the  holders  to 
pay  the  taxes,  and  from  this  legitimate  source  of  revenue  great  pecuniary  benefit 
will  be  derived  by  the  States.  This  cultivation,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  increase 
the  amount  of  grain  and  stock  in  the  country  ;  and,  with  these  increased  facilities 
for  sending  those  products  to  market,  will  reduce  the  price  of  living,  and  thus 
benefit  the  whole  community.  They  will  also  reduce  the  price  of  transportation 
for  the  manufactures  and  imports  of  the  seaboard,  and  so  reduce  the  price  of  those 
articles  to  the  settler,  and  proportionally  increase  the  quantity  used,  and  of  course 
the  profit  to  the  manufacturer  and  importer.  The  mail  facilities  furnished  by  these 
lines  of  intercommunication  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  government  and 

*  No  sales  in  August,  1853,  there  being  no  register.  f  No  sales  In  July,  1853. 
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the  entire  commanity  ;  and  in  case  of  war,  if  hostilities  were  brought  to  oar  own 
bordSrs,  the  adTantages  famished  by  them  for  transporting  meo  and  military  stores 
are  almost  inappreciable.  Another  and  very  great  bAefit  derived  from  these  im- 
provements is,  the  amount  of  capital  and  labor  carried  into  the  hearts  of  the  sev- 
eral  States  by  their  construction.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  laborers  can  6nd  con- 
stant employment  on  them ;  and  each,  by  a  very  small  amount  of  labor,  can  secure 
the  blessings  of  a  "  homestead,"  without  feeling  defrraded  by  having  it  conferred 
on  him  as  a  gratuity,  even  if  it  were  constitutional  thns  to  benefit  a  few  at  tlie  ex- 
pense of  the  many,  or  compatible  with  the  pledges  heretofore  given  in  relation  to 
the  public  lands. 


BBPOBT  OF    THE    POSTMASTEB-GBNEBAL. 

From  this  valuable  and  lengthy  document,  it  appears  that — 

On  the  30th  September  last,  there  were  in  operation  within  the  United  States 
SOS  railroad  routes ;  their  aggregate  length  was'13,410i  miles;  and  the  cost  of 
mail  transportation  thereon  $1,645,432  S3,  being  at  the  rate  of  $120  26  7-10  per 
mile.  Include  the  pay  of  mail  messengers,  route  and  local  agents,  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  this  service  is  increased  to  $1,869,264  78,  or  9139  SB  l-lO  per  mile. 

On  estimating  other  kinds  of  service  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  aggregate 
length  of  routes,  it  is  discovered  that  the  average  cost  of  steamboat  service  is 
S34  45  per  mile ;  coach  service,  $22  88  per  mile ;  and  of  modes  not  specified, 
$7  86  per  mile. 

Our  local  mail  service  on  the  Pacific  is  strongly  marked  by  two  pecnliarities, 
especially  in  California — ^very  high  prices  and  great  diflicuhy  in  giving  that  people 
the  mail  facilities  which  they  require.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  from  the  re- 
ports that  the  performance  of  the  service  under  the  contracts  is  characterized  by 
fidelity  and  energy — qualities  which  are  put  in  great  requisition  by  the  flooded  state 
of  the  roads  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  present  cost  of  transportation  in  steamboats  in  California  is  about  thirteen 
cents  eight  mills  per  mile ;  in  coaches,  about  twenty  cents  per  mile ;  and  in  modes 
not  specified,  about  thirty-four  cents  six  mills  per  mile  ;  while  the  cost  of  similar 
service  in  the  United  States,  excluding  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  is,  in 
steamboats  about  uine  cents  per  mile,  in  coaches  about  five  cents  and  five  mills  per 
mile,  and  in  modes  not  specified,  about  four  cents  and  seven  mills  per  mile. 

The  most  striking  discrepancy  appears  on  comparing  these  prices,  which  the 
goremment  pays  in  California,  with  those  which  it  receives  for  the  same  work — I 
mean  the  rates  of  postage.  The  one  is  graduated  to  the  highest  scale  of  prices, 
and  the  other  to  the  lowest.  For.a  single  letter  of  half  an  ounce  the  department 
receives  six  cents  when  prepaid,  and  ten  cents  when  unpaid,  and  for  each  pound 
of  printed  matter,  which  comprises  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  contents  of  the 
mails,  about  five  cents  a  pound ;  the  cost  to  the  department  for  transportation  across 
tlie  Isthmus  alone  l>eing  twenty-two  cents  a  pound.  The  necessary  consequence 
is  that  the  cost  of  mail  service  in  California  greatly  exceeds  the  revenue  it  yields. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  post-office  department  is  not  as  flatter- 
ing as  it  ought  to.  Congress  must  look  into  its  affairs  and  devise  some 
means  of  improvement  The  following  expo86  will  show  our  readers 
the  true  state  of  things : — 

The  government  employs  constantly  eighteen  special  agents  from  whose  obser- 
vation the  department  is  enabled  to  determine  what  service  is  required  in  the 
diflTerent  States,  and  how  the  service  is  performed.  It  is  an  important  part,  also, 
of  their  duties,  to  see  tliat  the  postmasters  properly  perform  their  duties,  and  report 
a  want  of  ability,  attention,  or  fidelity  on  their  part,  or  on  that  of  contractors, 
promptly  to  the  department.  Some  suggestions  are  made  for  the  clan>ificatioo  of 
these  agents,  that  their  services  may  be  rendered  more  valuable  to  the  depart- 
ment. 
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Th«  expenditare  of  the  departmeotdariog  the  last  fiecal  year,  as  slated  by  the 
auditor,  amounts  tn  $7,982,756  59,  Tiz. : 

Compensation  to  postmasters, .$1,406,477  05 

Additional  compensation  by«ct  3d  March,  1851, 414,535  10 

Ship,  steamboat,  and  way-letters 28,105  83 

Transportation 4,906,308  05 

Wrapping  paper, 41,458  94 

Office  furniture, 3.241  50 

AdTertising , 79,346  00 

Mai!  bags, 49,308  53 

Blanks, 71,056  23 

Mail  locks,  keys  and  stamps, 14,733  8t) 

New  mail  locks  and  keys, 18,935  54 

Mail  depredations,  and  special  agents, 55,275  43 

Clerks  for  offices  (the  offices  of  post-mssters) 509,820  24 

Official  tetters  received  by  post- masters 472  41 

Postage  stamps 3,664  50 

Stamped  envelops, 10,391  03 

Post-office  laws,  list,  &c^ 1 ,070  00 

Repayment  for  dead  letters, 34  26 

Payment  to  letter  carriers,. , 113,017  73 

Postage  stamps  returned,  old  issue, 68  05 

Stamps  on  baud  overcharged, 85  90 

Miscellaneous  payments, 116,408  30 

Miscellaneous  ^account  of  British  postages^ 132,592  08 

Misoellaueotts  account  of  Bremen  postages, 3,565  09 

$7,982,756  59 
The  gross  revenue  of  the  year,  from  all  sources,  amounted  to  $5,940,724  70,  viz : 
Letter  postage,  including  foreign  postage  and  stamps  sold, ....  1^4,473,227  54 

Newspapers  and  pamphlets, 61 1,333  42 

Pines, 82  50 

£ro<rinmenls  accounts  of  postmaaters, 38,386  01 

Dead  letters 45  00 

Damages  from  failing  contractors 1,384  00 

Letter  carriers 113,017  73 

Miscellaneous  receipts^ 3,248  50 

Annual  appropriations  from  the  treasury,  in  compensatioo  of 
mail  services  performed  for  the  government, 700,000  00 

95,940,724  70 
It  appears  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  the  gross  revenue  of  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1853,  fell  short  of  the  expenditures  during  the  year  by  the  sum  of 
$2,042,031  89. 

The  foregoing  deficiency  should  be  diminished  by  the  sum  of  |^53,504  48  due 
the  United  States  to  the  30th  June,  1853,  under  the  postal  convention  with  Prus- 
sia, and  increased  by  the  quarterly  balances  due  to  Great  Britain  up  to  the  same 
period,  amounting  to  9 1 28,550  79.  This  would  leave  the  deficiency  in  the  reve- 
nue of  the  year  to  stand  at  $2,  II  7,078  20. 

To  supply  the  deficiency  last  mentioned,  the  department  had  at  its  disposal  the 
following  means,  viz. : 

The  available  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  department  on  the 

booksof  the  auditor  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1852 (566,632  57 

The  appropriations  to  supply  any  deficiency  made  by  the  act 

ofMarchSl,  1851 500,000    00 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  act  of  March  ^d,  1853,  to  sup- 
ply deficiencies  of  the  year,  50  0,000  00 

$1,571,632  57 
Leaving  the  further  sum  of  $545,445  63  to  be  provided  by  Congress  for  the 
ssrrice  of  the  year  ending  July  30,  1853. 
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The  number  of  postage  stampB  issued  to  postmasters  for  sale  durini^  the  fisoal 
years  eDdiug  June  30,  1852,  and  June  30,  1853,  is  shown  by  the  following  state- 
ment: 


Year  ending 
Jane  30.' 

Deoomlnation 
loent. 

Denomlnatloa          Denonilnalloii 
Scents.                     I>2ceut9. 

Amount 
Doltfurs. 

1852 

1853, 

5,489,242 
4,736,311 

48,410,035 
51,461,040 

99,871,075 

237,042 
146,555 

1,535,630  51 
1,608,792  91 

» 

12,255,553 

383,697 

3,144,431  42 

The  amount  of  postage  stamps  sold  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1851,  was 
$1,316,653  37,  and  the  sales  during  the  year  ending  June  SOth,  1853,  amounted 
to  $1,629,262  12,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  postmasters  unsold  $108,605  71. 

During  the  quarter  ending  30th  September,  1853,  there  were  issued  to  poat- 
masters  for  sale — 

464,350  note-size  3-cent  stamped  envelops. 
8,1 1 8,250  letler-siM,  3-cent     •*         " 
15,000        **        e-cent  *•        *• 

181,080  official-size,  6-cent      *<         '^ 
Amounting  in  all  to  $295,  292  69. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  expenditures  of  the  current  fiscal  year  will  amount  to 
98,716,601. 
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The  United  States  Navy  consists  of  the  following  squadrons : 

The  Home  Squadron,  Commodore  Newton,  consists  of  the  flag  ship,  the  frigate 
Columbia,  Commander  Pendergrast;  sloops  of  war  Albany,  Commander  Gerry, 
and  Cyane,  Commander  Rollins;  steamers  Fulton,  Lieut  Watson,  and  Vixen, 
lately  commanded  by  Uent.  Swarthout.  This  latter  vesfiel  was  dispatched  in  the 
month  of  May  to  Tampico,  on  special  duty,  and  on  her  return  to  Pensacola,  was 
put  out  of  commission,  on  account  of  the  appearance  of  yellow  fever  on  board, 
which,  in  iu  fatal  progress,  deprived  the  service  of  many  excellent,  officers  ana 
faithful  men. 

The  Brazil  Squadron,  Commodore  Salter,  consists  of  the  flag  ship  Savannah 
Commander  Mercer,  which  sailed  from  Norfolk  for  her  destination,  on  the  14th  of 
September,  and  the  sloop-of-war  Jamestown,  Capt.  Downing. 

The  Mediterranean  Squadron, Commodore  Striogham,  consists  of  the-flag  ship^ 
the  frigate  Cumberland,  Commander  Harwood,  sloops-of-war  St  Lnuis,  Com- 
mander Ingraham,  and  Levant,  Commander  Turner,  to  which  vessel  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Cumberland  upon  the  return  of  Commander  Goldsborougli  to  the 
XTnited  States,  to  take  command  of  the  Naval  Academy. 

The  East  India  squadron,  Commodore  Perry,  consists  of  the  steamer  Mississippi, 
Commander  H.  A.  Adams,  his  flag  ship;  the  steamers  Powhatan,  Captain 
McCluney,  and  Susquehanna,  Commander  Buchanan  ;  the  sloopsof-war  Macedo- 
nian, Commander  Kelley,  Saratoga,  Commander  Walker,  and  Vnndslia,  Com- 
mander Pope  ;  the  storeship  Supply,  Lieut.  Arthur  Sincldir,  Southampton,  Lieut 
Boyle,  and  Lexington,  Lieut  Glasson.  Commodore  Aulick,  whom  Commodore 
Ferry  succeeded  in  the  command  of  this  squadron,  returned  to  the  United  States 
early  in  the  year.  The  extraordinary  revolutionary  movements  agitating  the  mil- 
lions of  China,  and  threatening  the  overthrow  of  tho  present  dynasty,  and  the  hope 
indulged  of  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  iu  the  hiBtory  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
with  that  singular  peojJe,  impart  unusual  importance  and  interest  to  the  move- 
ments of  this  Hjuadron.    - 

The  Pacific  squadron,  Commodore  Dulany,  consists  of  his  flag  ship,  the  frigate 
St.  Lawrence,  Commander  William  W.  Hunter,  and  the  sloop  of-war  Portsmouth, 
Commander  Dornin.  The  sloop-of-wsr  St.  Mary*s,  Commander  Baily,  left  Phila- 
delphia on  the  15th  of  October,  to  join  this  squadron.  In  addition  to  these  vessels, 
the  receiving  ship  Warren,  Lieut  Stanly,  at  San'  Francisco,  and  the  stationary 
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■toreship  Fredbnia,  Lient.  J.  D.  JohnBton,  at  Valparaiso,  are  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Dulany. 

Besides  the  employment  of  the  ▼essets  of  the  Navy  in  this  squadron,  the  expe- 
dition for  the  survey  and  reconnoissance,  for  naval  and  commercial  purposes,  of 
parts  of  Behring's  Straits, of  the  North  PaciBc  Ocean;  and  the  China  Seas,  author- 
ized by  Act  of  Congress,  of  August  3d,  1652,  which  was  placed  by  my  predecessor 
under  the  command  of  Commander  Rinegold,  should  be  mentioned.  It  consists  of 
the  aloop-of-war  Vincennes,  Lieut  Roland ;  the  brig  Porpoise,  Lieut.  B.  B.  Davis ; 
the  steamer  Jdfau  Hancock,  Lieut.  John  Rogers;  thestoreship  John  P  Kennedy, 
Lieutenant  Colhns  ;  and  the  tender  Fenimore  Cooper,  Master  H.  K.  Stevens.  This 
expedition  left  the  United  States  in  June,  and  when  last  heard  from,  had  reached 
Simon's  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  doiug  welL 

In  speaking  of  the  squadron  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Secretary 

observes  : 

In  calling  to  your  attention  the  movements  of  this  squadron,  I  cannot  omit  an 
especial  reference  to  the  conduct  of  Commander  Ingraham,  while  in  command  of 
the  St.  Louis,  at  Smyrna.  An  ocean  of  several  tiiousand  mttes  separated  him 
from  his  country,  and  his  small  ship  was  alone  in  bearing  his  country  ^s  flag.  Vio- 
lence was  committed  on  the  personal  liberty  of  a  man  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
that  flag.  The  perpetrators  of  the  oflense  outnumbered  him  in  vessels,  guns  and 
men.  It  was  a  moment  of  peril,  involving  honor  and  life.  With  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion, yet  with  promptness  and  spirit,  and  marked  determination,  Commander 
Ingraham  gave  the  protection,  and  the  roan  is  free.  Such  conduct  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, surely  entitles  an  officer  to  the  most  significant  evidence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's approval. 

The  Secretary  speaks  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  the  Na- 
tional Observatory;  and  of  the  Naval  Academy  he  says  : 

This  interesting  institution  is  rapidly  supplying  the  Navy  with  numbers  of 
educated  and  accomplished  young  men,  whose  early  training,  discipline,  and  in- 
Btructinn  under  the  guidance  of  learned  professors  and  experienced  officers,  par- 
ticularly fit  them  to  adorn  the  service.  The  beneficial  results  already  witnessed, 
demonstrate  satisfactorily  that  it  is  now  sustaining  the  same  relations  to  the  Navy 
that  the  West  Point  Academy  bears  to  the  army.  It  is  well  worthy  of  the  foster- 
ing patronsge  of  the  government. 

There  are  now  at  the  Institution  116  students.  The  first  class,  under  the 
regulation  of  1850,  will  graduate  in  June  next. 

The  increase  of  the  Navy  is  again  recommended. 

The  American  Navy  consists  of  about  seventy  vessels,  embracing  all,  from  the 
•hips  of  the  line  to  the  smallest  brig,  schooner,  and  store  ship.  Of  these,  many 
•hips  of  the  line,  frigates^  steamers  and  sloops  of  war,  are  not  only  unfit  for  service, 
but  I  am  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  Construction,  Equipment  and  Repairs,  that 
they  are  not  worth  repairing.  There  are  not  now  in  the  Navy  forty  vessels  which 
oould  be  brought  into  service  in  ninety  days,  if  needed.  There  is  no  steamer  in 
the  Pacific  or  African  squadrons,  but  one,  of  two  guns,  in  the  Braxil  squadron;  and 
we  have  no  steamer  of  more  than  ten  guns. 

The  Secretary  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  flogging  in  ' 
the  navy. 

The  necessity  of  large  additions  to  our  ^team  navy  is  urged  at 
length,  and  the  establishments  of  machine  shops  at  the  naval  stations  in 
the  Atlantic  and  in  California  is  recommended. 

A  change  in  the  system  of  promotions  is  also  recommended. 

The  estimates  for  the  support  of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1853,  and  for  all  objects  coming  under  the  control  of  this  depart- 
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ment,  are  in  the  a^cgregate  $11,730,515  19.  From  which  deduct  tpecial  objecta, 
indudiug  the  transportatious  of  the  niaile  in  ateamahipa,  (3,379,344,  leaves  for  the 
enpport  of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  (8,351,171  19.  The  total  amount 
drawn  from  the  Treasary,  during  the  fiscal  year,  was  (12,091,120  87.  Deduct 
re-pay meuts,  (1,111,454  79,  leaves  (10,979,666  06  aa  the  total  expenditure  for 
all  objects  under  the  control  of  the  Navy  Department  But  of  this  amount  there 
was  expended  for  special  objects,  the  sum  of  (4,039,942  37 — leaving,  as  the  legiti- 
mate expenditures  for  the  snpport'of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1853,  (6,939,723  71. 
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This  truly  able  document,  embracing  an  exposition  of  so  large  a 
number  of  the  public  offices,  is  extremely  well  elaborated,  and  shows 
that  all  the  affaire  of  the  department  are  in  a  most  healthy  condition. 
The  details  of  the  report,  we  give  under  the  head  of  the  reports  of  the 
different  offices  belonging  to  the  department  Of  the  public  domain, 
Secretary  McClelland  says : 

The  entire  area  of  the  public  domain  is  estimated  at  about  1,584,000,000  acrea. 
That  within  the  States  (exclusive  of  California)  is  471,892,439  acres. 
Its  purchase  was  effected  at  the  rate  of  14  41  cents  per  acre, 

aroonntini;to (67,999,700 

To  this  should  be  added  the  Indian  reservations,  which  enter 

into  the  original. cost,  amounting  to  3,400,725  acrei^  which, 

valued  at$l  25  per  acre,  would  make  ...  4,250,906 

Up  to  the  30th  June,  1853,  334,256,810  acres  had  been  sold, 

at  an  expense  of  2  07  cents  per  acre,  making    ...  6,919,116 

And  184,667,135  acres  sold  at  an  additional  expense  for  selling, 

at  5  32  cents  per  acre,  making    .        -        •        .        .  9,824,291 

The  entire  coat  (including  survey  and  selling)  being         -        -  88,994,013 

The  whole  amount  accruing  from  sales  up  to  30th  June,  1853, 

was 142,283,478 

Being  (53,289,465  more  than  the  cost  of  the  whole,  thus  far,  inclusive  of  survey 
and  rale. 

Of  the  surveyed  lands  there  have  been  granted — 

For  educational  purposes, 11,199,973  acrea. 

For  military  bounties, 24,841.980      *« 

And  for  internal  improvements^ 16,607,013      *< 

Making 52,648,966      << 

There  yet  remain  of  the  surveyed  lands  96,940,709  acres^  worth 

(after  deducting  the  cost  of  selling  yet  to  be  borne),  •  -  (116,018,641 
And  137,635,629  acres,  worth  (after  deducting  the  expense  of 

surveying  and  selling), 161,873,263 

Making 277,891.904 

To  which  add  the  net  profits  received  for  lands  actually  aold,  53,289,465 

And  we  find  that,  while  the  purchase,  survey,  and  sale  of  the 
public  lands  will,  in  the  end,  have  cost  (88,991,013,  the  net 
amount  which  will  have  been  realized  therefor  is  the 
enormous  sum  of (331,181,369 

It  is  thus  shown  that  the  g|eneral  government,  instead  of  being  a  loser,  as  many 
have  supposed,  by  its  connection  with  the  public  lands,  has  found  them  not  only  a 
source  of  revenue,  but  a  ready  means  of  promoting  the  cause  of  general  education, 
and  of  bestowing  well-earned  rewards  for  military  service. 
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In  regard  to  the  granting  of  public  lands  for  the  benefit  of  internal 
improvements,  Secretary  McClelland  observes : 

There  can  be  as  little  doubt  of  the  ooostitutionality  of  euoh  grants  as  of  their 
propriety.  The  right  to  donate  a  part  for  the  enhancemeDt  of  the  value  of  the 
residue,  can  no  longer  be  justlj  quealioned.  The  principle  has  been  adopted  and 
acted  upon  for  nearly  thirty  years  ;  and  since  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  good,  no  sound  reason  is  perceived  why  it  eliould  now  be 
abandoned.  It  has  been  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  great  West,  and,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  all  the  States. 

As  many  projects  have  been,  and  many  others  probably  will  be,  presented  to 
Congress  by  interested  parties,  it  may  be  difficult,  practically,  to  discriminate  be- 
tween those  that  are  worthy  and  those  that  are  not.  Congress  will  have  all  the 
facts  in  each  case  before  it,  and,  in  its  wisdom,  will  decide  as  in  similar  cases  of 
legislation.  By  making  every  grant  specific,  and  throwing  proper  guards,  re- 
strictions, and  limitations  around  it,  the  object  to  be  attained  may  be  secured,  and 
plans  and  combinations  for  mere  speculation  frustrated  and  defeated. 

Something  is  manifestly  due  to  the  hardy  pioneer,  without  whose  labor,  in- 
dustry, and  enterprise  the  West  would  now  be  of  little  moment.  No  one  who  has 
not  been  an  eye-witness  can  appreciate  the  hardships  and  privations  endured  by 
him,  and  government  should  certainly  not  hesitate  to  aid  him,  especially  when  it 
can  be  done  without  detriment  to  the  other  States,  or  to  any  other  interests. 

The  Secretary  makes  a  number  of  important  suggestions. for  the 
improvement  of  the  public  service,  which  v/e  presume  will  be  adopted. 
Regarding  the  mineral  lands  of  California,  the  Patent  Office,  the 
General  Land  Office,  the  Pension  and  Census  Office,  the  Secretary 
speaks  favorably,  and  recommends  some  important  changes. 

Secretary  McClelland  recommends  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the 
solo  accommodation  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.     He  says : 

«  Within  a  few  years  the  Patent  Office  will  need  the  main  building  and  the  two 
wings  for  its  exclusive  use.  In  the  meantime  a  structure  should  be  erected  for 
this  department ;  and  as  it  consumes  much  time  to  complete  such  a  building,  sound 
policy  should  induce  its  immediate  commencement.  One  sufficiently  large  and 
commodious,  i*nd  entirely  separated  from  the  other  departments,  can  be  constructed 
in  a  plain,  substantial  manner  for  (250,000  ;  and  in  the  most  approved  style,  with 
all  the  modern  improvements,  for  less  than  half  a  million.  Surely,  at  this  time, 
there  can  be  no  more  proper  or  profitable  application  of  the  public  money.  The 
considerations  urging  it  are  strong  and  apparent,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  fail 
to  convince  every  one  who  reflects  upon  the  subject  of  its  absolute  necessity. 
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This  is  an  elaborate  and  well-written  State  paper. 

It  appears  that  the  authorized  strength  of  the  army  (as  now  posted),  is  13,821, 
officers  and  men ;  but  it  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  table,  prepared  in  the 
Adjutant-General's  office,  from  the  latest  returns,  that  the  actual  strength  is  only 
10,417.  Of  this  number.  8,378  are  employed  in  the  frontier  departments,  or  are 
now  on  the  route  to  them. 

The  Secretary  recommends : 

1.  An  increase  of per  cent  of  the  present  pay  of  the  soldier. 

2.  An  additional  increase  for  each  successive  period  of  five  years,  so  long  as  he 
•hall  remain  in  the  army. 

3.  Provision  for  the  promotion  to  the  lowest  grade  of  commissioned  officen,  of 
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such  of  the  non-commi^Bioned  officers  of  the  army  as  may  be  found  qualified  for, 
and  by  their  oouduot,  character,  aud  services,  eutitled  to^  such  advaucemeut 

Ttie  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money,  as  measured  by  the  wages  of  labor  and 
the  cost  of  ail  the  necessaries  of  life,  has  been  so  great,  that  the  necessity  and  prop- 
riety of  the  first  of  these  measures  must  at  once  be  apparent.  The  pay  of  tho 
soldier  is,  relatively,  less  now  than  it  was  prior  to  the  increase  granted  by  the  law 
of  July  7,  1838. 

The  necessity  and  propriety  of  the  second  measure  proposed,  are  believed  to  be 
equally  great ;  but  in  order  to  elucidate  (t,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exhibit  some  of  the 
data  upon  which  this  opinion  -is  based.  With  regard  to  the  proposed  increase  of 
pay  for  length  of  service,  it  is  suggested: 

1.  That  every  soldier  wiio,  having  been  honorably  diicharged  from  the  service 
of  the  United  ^^tates,  shall,  within  one  month  thereafter,  re-enlist,  shall  be  entitled 
to  $3  per  month,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  pay  of  his  grade,  for  the  first  period  of 
five  years  after  the  expiration  of  his  first  enlistment,  and  a  further  sum  of  ^1  per 
monthr  for  each  suocessive  period  of  five  years,  so  long  as  he  shall  remain  ooutinu- 
ously  in  the  army. 

i.  That  soldiers  now  in  the  army,  who  have  served  more  than  one  enlistment, 
shall  be  eutitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  provision,  according  to  the  leui^th  of  their 
continuous  service;  and  that  service  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  although  for  a 
less  period  than  five  years,  shall  be  counted  as  a  five  years'  service. 

3.  That  soldiers  who  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  received  a  ^Certificate 
of  merit  for  distinguished  services,  as  woll  those  now  in  the  army  as  those  that  may 
hereafter  enlist,  shall  receive  the  ^2  per  month  to  which  that  certificate  would  have 
entitled  them  if  they  had  remained  continuously  in  the  service. 

In  regard  to  the  Military  Academy,  the  Secretary  says : 

The  recommendation  of  the  board  to  increase  the  academic  term  to  five  years, 
is  one  which  has  been  frequently  presented  by  preceding  boards  of  visilorA,  aud 
which  is  believed  to  be  sustained  by  important  considerations.  The  low  sUiudard 
of  acquirement  now  fixed  to  entitle  a  cadet  to  admission,  must  often  lead  to  the  in- 
troduction of  those  whoffe  previous  education  has  been  very  defective ;  and  the 
study  of  the  scientific  and  military  branches  included  in  the  course,  leaves  little 
time  for  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  of  international  law,  of  language,  and  of 
liternture,  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  service. 

The  officer  of  the  army  may  often  be  required  promptly  to  decide  upon  questions 
of  national  law,  where  errors  would  be  seriously  injurious  to  his  country  ;  and  bis 
reports  and  memoirs  are  the  channels  through  which  deeds  must  illustrating  his 
country's  history  are  transmitted  to  other  people  and  to  other  times.  To  raise  the 
standard  of  acquirement  to  be  possessed  previous  to  admission  to  the  academy, 
would,  in  some  degree,  deprive  the  institution  of  its  present  popular  character,  by 
excluding  those  who,  from  the  want  of  early  advantages,  could  not  then  pass  the 
preliminary  examination.  The  grade  of  cadet,  being  the  lowest  in  commission 
known  to  our  army,  should  be,  as  it  now  is,  within  the  reach  of  youths  in  every 
condition  of  life ;  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  by  the  mode  of  appointment 
all  sections  and  all  parties  are  fairly  represented,  gives  to  the  institution  that 
character  which  should  beloug  to  it  as  a  part  of  the'  military  establishment  of  the 
United  States.  If,  then,  a  more  finished  education  than  that  which  is  to  be  obtained 
by  the  course  now  prescribed  be  desirable  for  the  officers  of  the  army,  the  recom- 
mendation  of  the  board  for  an  increase  of  the  academic  term,  presents,  it  is  believed, 
the  least  objeciiunal  mode  of  efTectiucr  that  object  The  estimates  submitted  for  the 
current  year  are  recommended  to  favorable  consideration. 

There  are  several  other  reports,  which  want  of  space  precludes  from 
being  noticed  in  this  number.  They  will  be  referred  to  at  another 
time. 
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Alt  Tin.— THE  HANDFACTURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

No.  1. 

LOWELL. 

LOWELL — NUMBER  OF  ITS  MILLS — ITS  MAHUFACTUEIHO  COMPAICIES — ^AMOUlfT 
OF  CAPITAL  EMPLOYED — NUMBER  OF  OPERATIVES — AMOUNT  OF  COTTON  CON- 
SUMED— QtARTITIES  AND  KIND  OF  PRODUCTS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Lowell  is  one  of  the  manufacturing  wonders  of  the  age.\ 
It  illustrates,  in  a  remar)cable  manner,  the  well-known  truth, 
that  the  prosperity  of  a  country  depends  more  upon  the  Intel-  - 
ligence,  enterprise,  and  industrious  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
than  upon  its  soil  and  climate.  Cold  and  barren  New-Eng- 
land is,  nevertheless,  tlirough  the  intelligence,  enterprise,  and 
the  indomitable  energy  and  untiring  industry  of  its  people,  ^ 
one  of  the  wealthiest  countries  on  the  globe.  The  character 
of  a.  people  is  every* thing  for  a  country's  wealth.  Mexico, 
and  most  of  South  America,  are  rich  in  soil,  climate,  and  in 
every  thing  that  a  bountiful  nature  could  bestow ;  but  still 
they  are  the  poorest  countries  in  the  civilized  world,  because 
thoy  lack  the  one  thing  needful  to  make  any  country  rich — an 
intelligent,  honest,  and  industrious  people.  Spain,  too,  is  a 
miserable,  bankrupt,  poverty-stricken  nation ;  and  why  ?  Be- 
cause her  people  are  ignorant,  unenterprising,  and  lazy.  In 
the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  Spain  would  become  one 
of  the  richest  countries  on  the  globe.  Her  mountains  and 
valleys  are  full  of  wealth  \  her  harbors  are  fine  ;  her  climate 
delightful ;  many  of  her  rivers  might  be  made  navigable ;  all 
of  them,  indeed,  afford  inexhaustible  supplies  of  water-power 
for  manufactures  ;  the  soil  of  her  valleys  is  rich,  and  capable 
of  supplying  the  whole  of  Spain  with  bread,  and  of  exporting 
besides.  But  for  all  these,  Spain  is  miserably  poor — a  land  of 
beggars  and  robbers — ^and  compelled,  through  a  natural  lazi- 
ness, encouraged  by  one  of  the  worst  governments  in  the 
world,  to  import  bread  to  eat  1  How  must  Spain  blush — -per- 
haps she  cannot  blush — when  she  looks  at  our  barren  Isew- 
England,  and  sees  how  beautiful  and  happy,  and  how  im- 
mensely wealthy  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  its  people 
have  made  it  I 

But  to  return  to  Lowell.    We  propose  to  lay  before  our 
readers  some  account  of  its  manufacturing  industry,  which   > 
has  given  it  a  world-wide  renown.     In  1828,  only  25  years 
ago,  Lowell  was  a  little  town  of  only  3,532  inhabitants.     Its 
immense  manufacturing  facilities  had  before  that  time  at- 
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tracted  tbo  attention  of  enterprising  capitalists ;  and  the  first — 
the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company — went  into  operation 
there  in  1823.  In  1825,  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany commenced  operations;  and,  in  1828,  the  Appleton 
Company. 

Lowell,  in  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  stands  almost  unri- 
valed. In  1820  it  had  less  than  200  inhabitants.  It  was  in- 
corporated by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1826,  with 
a  territory  of  four  square  miles.  The  village  of  Belvidere 
being  added  to  it  in  1834,  it  has  now  about  five  square  miles. 
In  1820,  the  valuation  of  its  property  did  not  exceed  $100,000. 
In  1830,  the  population  was  6,477;  in  1840,  20,796,  with 
property  worth  $12,400,000.  In  1844,  the  population  was 
25,000. 

Having  recently  received  some  very  interesting  and  au- 
thentic statistics  regarding  the  manufactories  and  manufac- 
tures of  Lowell,  up  to  January,  1853,  we  shall  embody  them 
in  this  article. 

The  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Cojnpany^  the  first  char- 
tered in  Lowell,  has  now  a  capital  stock  of  $2,600,000.  It 
has  in  operation  six  mills,  and  print  works ;  71,072  spindles  ; 
2,114  looms  ;  and  employs  1,650  females,  and  450  males.  It 
manufactures  377,000  yards  of  various  kinds  of  fabrics  per 
week.  It  consumes  84,000  lbs.,  or  210  bales  of  400  lbs.  each, 
of  cotton  per  week  I  The  number  of  yards  dyed  and  printed 
per  week  is  335,000.  The  goods  chiefly  manufactured  by 
this  company  are  prints  and  sheetings.  No.  21  to  40. 

The  number  of  tons  of  anthracite  coal  consumed  by  this 
establishment  annually  is  8,500  tons ;  charcoal,  86,650  bush- 
els ;  wood,  400  cords ;  and  of  oil,  7,260  gallons.  There  are 
also  consumed  by  it,  for  manufacturing  purposes,  205,000  lbs. 
of  starch  per  annum,  and  850  barrels  of  flour.*  The  water- 
power  is  applied  by  means  of  breast-wheels,  30  feet  in  diam- 
eter,,and  turbines  5  feet.  The  establishment  is  warmed  by 
steam.  The  present  agent  of  this  gigantic  company  is  Isaac 
Hinckley,  Esq. 

The  next  oldest  company  is  the  Hamilton  Manvfa^turi/ng 
Company^  with  a  capital  of  $1,200,000.  It  has  four  mills  and 
their  print-works ;  47,198  spindles ;  and  1,340  looms.  It  em- 
ploys 750  females,  and  406  males.  It  manufactures  250,000 
yards  per  week,  and  consumes  per  week  80,000  lbs.,  or  200 
bales  of  cotton.  It  manufactures  110,000  yards  of  printed 
goods  per  week,  and  36,000  of  dyed.    It  manufactures  prin- 


*  In  addition  to  all  these,  the  establiehment  consumes  annually  1,000,000 
lbs.  of  madder;  880,000  lbs.  of  eappera9;  60,000  lbs.  of  <Uum  ;  50,000  lbs.  of 
iumac  ;  40,000  lbs.  of  toap;  and  45,000  lbs.  of  indigo. 
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cipally  prints,  flannels,  ticks,  and  sheetings.  The  agent  of 
this  company  is  John  Avbry,  Esq. 

The  Appleton  Canwany  is  the  next  oldestin  Lowell,  being 
chartered  m  1827.  Its  canital  is  $^00,000.  It  has  three 
mills,  running  17,920  spindles,  and  700  looms.  It  employs 
400  females  and  120  males ;  and  manufactures  chiefly  sheet- 
ings and  shirtings.  No.  14.     Geo.  Motley,  Esq.,  is  the  agent. 

Next  is  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company^  chartered 
in  1828,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000.  It  has  three  mills— a 
spinning,  a  carpet,  and  a  cotton  mill.  It  runs  5,650  woolen 
spindles;  8,050  cotton  ;  200  power  carpet  looms ;  205  cotton 
looms,  and  49  fancy;check  looms.  It  employs  800  females 
and  500  males.  It  manufactures  per  week  25,000  yards  of 
carpeting,  14,000  of  plain  stufis,  90,000  yards  of  Osnaburgs, 
and  50  rugs.  It  consumes  50,000  lbs.  per  week  of  cotton,  or 
125  bales ;  and  66,000  lbs.  of  wool.  It  manufactures  carpets, 
rugs,  cotton  cloth,  and  pantaloon  stuffs.  The  agent  of  the 
conapany  is  Samuel  Fat,  Esq. 

The  Middlesex  Company^  chartered  in  1830,  has  a  capital 
of  1,000,000,  and  keeps  in  operation  4  mills  and  3  dye-houses. 
It  manufactures  broadcloths,  and  plain  and  fancy  cassimeres. 
It  runs  16,340  spindles,  and  employs  730  females  and  575 
males.  It  manufactures,  weekly,  24,000  yards  of  cassimeres, 
and  3,000  yards  of  broadcloth.  It  runs  75  broadcloth  looms, 
and  328  for  cassimeres.  The  amount  of  wool  consumed  is 
83,000  lbs.  per  week.  The  Middlesex  Company  use  annually 
6,000,000  of  teasels,  2,000,000  lbs.  of  fine  wool,  50,000  lbs. 
of  glue,  $13,000  worth  of  soap,  and  $30,000  worth  of  dye- 
stuns. 

The  Suffolk  Manufacturing  Company  went  into  operation 
in  1832,  with  a  capital  of  $600,000.  It  has  three  mills,  and 
runs  17,528  spindles  and  590  looms,  which  furnish  employ- 
ment to  400  females  and  100  males.  This  establishment  pro- 
duces, weekly,  120,000  yards  of  drillings,  to  the  manufacture 
of  which  itis  exclusively  confined.  It  consumes  50,000  lbs. 
of  cotton,  or  125  bales  per  week. 

The  Tremont  Mills  ^\^o  went  into  operation  in  1832,  with 
a  capital  of  $600,000.  Their  mills,  2  in  number,  manufacture 
sheetings  and  shirtings  to  the  amount  of  155,000  yar^s  per 
week»  They  run  16,608  spindles  and  620  looms,  employing 
400  females  and  100  males,  and  consuming  115  bales  of  cot- 
ton per  week. 

In  1830  the  Lawrence  Manufacturing  Company  of  Lowell 
was  incorporated ;  but  they  did  commence  operations  until 
1833-4.  its  capital  is  $1,500,000.  It  has  5  mills,  running 
44,800  spindles,  1,382  looms,  and  employing  1,200  females 
and  200  males.    This  immense  establishment  manufactnree, 
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of  printing  cloths,  elieetinge,  and  shirtings,  260,000  yards  per 
week,  and  consumes,  weekly,  237  bales  of  cotton,  of  400  lbs. 
each. 

Next  in  the  order  of  time,  is  the  establishment  called  the 
Lowell  Bleachery^  established  in  1832,  with  a  capital  of 
$300,000.  It  employs  20  females  and  250  males,  and  bleaches 
6,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  goods  per  annum.  It  also  dyes 
16,000,000  of  yards. 

The  Boott  Cotton  MilU^  established  in  1836,  have  a  cap- 
ital of  $1,200,000,  and  6  mills,  running  61,866  spindles  and 
1,432  looms,  employing  870  females  and  262  males.  It  man- 
ufactures 300,000  yards  of  drillings,  sheetings,  shirtings,  jeans, 
and  printing  cloths  per  week. 

The  Masaaohuaetts  Cotton  MiUs,  established  in  1840,  have 
a  capital  of  $1,800,000.  It  employs  6  mills,  45,720  spindles, 
and  1,671  looms.  The  number  of  females  employed  is  1,250, 
of  males  300.  It  manufactures  sheetings,  shirtings,  and  drill- 
ings, to  the  amount  of  475,000  yards  per  week.  It  consumes 
160,000  lbs.  or  375  bales  of  cotton  per  week,  or  19,600  bales 
annually. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  immense  manufacturing 
operations  of  Lowell,  deservedly  called  the  ^^ Manchester  of 
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menca. 

To  recapitulate :  The  total  amount  of  capital  employed 
at  Lowell,  at  the  present  time,  i^thirieen  miUvons  of  dollars  ; 
the  number  of  mills  is  51 ;  the  number  of  spindles  running  ia 
842,722;  the  number  of  looms,  10,606  ;  of  females  employed, 
8,470 ;  of  males,  4,143.  The  goods  manufactured,  per  week, 
are  2,087,000  yards  of  cotton,  27,000  yards  of  wooleYi,  26,000 
yards  of  carpeting,  and  60  rugs.  The  amount  of  cotton  con- 
sumed per  week,  by  all  the  mills,  is  706,000  lbs.,  or  1,762 
bales,  making  the  annual  consumption  of  cotton,  by  the  Low- 
ell mills,  amount  to  94,624  bales.  The  quantity  of  wool  con- 
sumed is  99,000  lbs.  per  week,  or  2,674  tons  annually.  The 
amount  of  goods  produced  by  the  mills  annually,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cottons,        •  .  .  118,624,000  yards. 

Woolens,  .  .  .         1,404,000       " 

Caipets,        .  .  .  1,800,000       " 

Sugs,      ....  2,600       " 

But  these  are  not  all  the  manufactures  of  Lowell.  Besides 
these,  other  manufactures  are  produced  there,  of  various  kinds, 
to  the  value  of  $1,500,000,  employing  a  capital  of  $400,000, 
and  about  1,600  men.  The  LoweU  Machine  Shop^  established 
by  the  companies,  in  1840,  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
woolen  machinery,  locomotiveSi  steam-engines^  machinists' 
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tools,  mill  work,  &c.,  employs  a  capital  of  $600,000,  and  700 
men.  It  consumes  705,000  tons  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  per 
annum.  This  establishment  can  furnish  the  machinery,  com- 
plete, for  a  mill  of  6,000  spindles,  in  three  months;  and  a  mill 
can  be  built  in  the  same  time. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  in  this  sketch  of  the  manu- 
factures of  Lowell,  exhibiting  so  much  laudable  and  successful 
enterprise,  the  extensive  Powder  Mills  of  Oliver  M.  Whipple, 
Esq.,  and  the  Paper  and  Batting  Mills  of  Perez  O.  Richmond, 
Esq.,  both  on  the  Concord  Kiver,  within  the  precincts  of 
the  city.  Messrs.  Fiske  &  Norcross'  extensive  Lumber  Yard 
and  Saw  Mills,  on  the  Merrimack,  are  also  worthy  of  notice. 

The  wages  of  the  Lowell  operatives  are  as  follows : 

Average  wages  of  females  clear  of  board,  per  week,  $2  00 
Average  wages  of  males  clear  of  board,  per  day,         0  80 

There  are  two  institutions  for  savings — ^The  Lowell  and 
the  City.  The  Lowell  had  on  deposit,  the  first  Saturday  in 
November,  1850,  from  4,609  depositors,  $736,628  12.  The 
City,  January  8th,  1853,  had  on  deposit  from  2,374  depositors, 
492,006  01.  The  operatives  in  the  mills  are  the  principal 
depositors  in  the  above  banks. 

The  several  manufacturing  companies  have  established  a 
hospital  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  persons  employed 
by  them  respectively,  when  sick,  which  is  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  one  of  the  best  surgeons  and  physicians. 

Before  closing  this  notice  of  Lowell,  it  may  be  well  to  add 
a  few  more  of  the  latest  statistics.  It  has  four  banks :  the 
Lowell^  with  a  capital  of  £300,000;  the  Railroad^  capital 
$600,000;  the  Appleton^  capital  $150,000;  and  the  PrescoU 
capital  $100,000.  In  1850  the  pofjulation  of  Lowell  was 
33,385,  having  an  increase  of  12,589  in  10  years.  The  estim- 
ated population  of  Lowell,  in  1853,  is  37,000. 

To  show  how  large  a  place  Lowell  occupies  in  the  man- 
ufacturing field  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  entire  capital  invested  in  cotton  manufactures,  in  the 
whole  United  States,  is  estimated  at  $74,000,000 ;  of  which 
Lowell,  alone,  has  nearly  $14,000,000,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of 
the  whole. 
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The  financial  condition  of  the  country  continues  to  im- 
prove, taking  the  New  York  banks  as  the  index  of  the 
monetary  movements.  The  operations  of  those  banks,  from 
the  2 let  of  June  to  the  24th  of  December,  1853,  were  as 
follows : 

Loanf^  Deposits.  Clrcnlatlon.  Specie. 

ItaieSI t95,520.ft5«  $5(1,016,171  •9,964,106  $12,174,509 

Aiiff.  6 97,899,617  50,410.756  9,510,465  9,746,458 

Aug.  13 05,562,377  58,166,719  9,451,945  10,654,619 

AU9.90 93,886.807  57,317,658  9,434,786  11,102,551 

Aug.  37 93,386,993  57.431,803  9,4?7,lW  11,319,047 

SepL  3 91,741.338  57,502.960  9.554,394  11,268,049 

Sept.  10 91,108.347  57,543,164  9,517,336  ll,38$,i91 

Sept.  17 90,190,589  57.612,301  9.566.733  11.860,234 

eiept.S4 90,092,765  58,313,334  9,477,541  11,340925 

Oet.     1 9U,H9.540  57,968,661  9.531,665  11,231,913 

Oct     8 89,128.998  57,965,760  9,673458  10,966,609 

Oct  15 87.837,973  5g,06ae74  9,464,714  11,330,179 

Got  28 85.367,081  55.748,739  9,388,543  10,303,954 

Oct.  99 83,400,333  53,335.469  9300,350  1(1,866,679 

Not.   5 83,092.630  55,500,977  9,493,158  11,771.880 

Not.  19 82,883,409  56,201,007  9,387,629  18,823.575 

NOT.19 w 83,717.(i33  57,446.424  9,151.443  13.691.394 

NoT.96 84.809.530.  58,673.076  9.938.769  13.343.196 

Dee.    3 85.1*34,756  58,435907  9  133.586  12,830,779 

Dee.  10 86,708.028  57.838076  9.<r75^704  13,493,760 

Dec  17 87,865,073  58.312,478  8.939,830  12,166,020 

Dee.  94 88,766,402  58,154,302  8,872,764  12,074,499 

From  this  it  appears  that  there  was  a  continual  decline 
of  loans  down  to  the  12th  of  November,  when  they  began  to 
increase.  During  the  fortnight  ending  December  17,  the 
increase  of  loans  w.as  $2,000,000,  while  deposits  and  specie, 
daring  the  same  time,  decreased  1,000,000  each.  The  move- 
ments of  the  Bank  of  America  from  July  11th  to  December 
17,  citing  Mr.  Kettell,  were  as  follows  : 

CaplUL  Loans.  Specie.  Cirealatloa  Deposlta.  Dae  files. 

Jane  11 |2,00<f,000  54280.817  1,584,124  218,589  9,613,335        3.306,433 

8ept.l7 3.000,000  4.669  838  998.833  336,235  9,114  624        9  865i!43 

Dec.  10 9,000,000  3,498,963  1,035,658  165,519  9,335,325             -T 

This  bank  called  in  loans  to  September  17,  $619,989,  and 
paid  out  $645,291  in  specie,  and  107,653  circulation — together, 
11,372,4:^3.  Of  this,  $498,711  was  paid  to  depositoi-s,  $873,722 
to  banks  on  balances.  From  September  17  to  December  10, 
the  bank  received  from  loans  $1,241,565  and  $210,701  from 
deposits,  together, '$1,432,266,  of  which,  $100,000  was  specie, 
and  the  balance,  $1^332,000,  must  have  been  paid  to  country 
banks  on  balances,  which  would  reduce  the  amount  to 
$900,000,  against  $3,296,423  in  July.  The  large  exports  of 
produce  will  probably,  after  the  fall  goods  have  been  paid 
for,  leave  larger  balances  than  ever  with  our  banks,  to  be 
again  employed  for  speculation. 
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The  arrivals  of  gold  from  September  3d  to  December  3lBt, 
from  California,  at  New  York,  and  its  sbipments  thence 
during  1852  and  1863,  together  with  the  balance  in  treasury 
at  the  close  of  each  week,  and  the  rates  of  sterling,  were  as 
follows : 

, -1858 »  . 1853 . 

Recetred.  Expor'd.  Sterling.  InTrea'y.  Received.  ExporM.  Sierlliifr  Tn  TVcs't. 

Sept.   3.3,029,001  243,970  10  aio}  0,967,i»  ..  3,618  0  a  9^  tsii7^i,04ia 

^      •«     10.  703,187  lOialOi  6.560,874  1,446..^33  416  956  9i«  9f  >^.riNl,'>00 

*     17.  1,390,183  347.630  lO^alO)  6.733.953  683,037  10,0U0  Ffs  Oi  li,^\C)0O 

o     S4.        ..       «  734,743  lOialCf  7,175,556  561.116  0  a  9|  liM!?U,3i]u 

Oct     8.        ..  462,998  lOialOf  7,278,211  1,845,826  252,501  "b  9|  y,7^*t,4rj1> 

«       &  3,024.930  817,119  10^110^  6,958,190  l,0i»a,000  1,325,4J'0  '>f ,  B  g,3yD,400 

x     15.3000000  316.792  lOialO^  6,375,399  3,034,361  996,780  L^iK^  ^.^HjS^O 

i"     9S.     150,000  787,823  lOialUi  5.973.889  1,932  414  Uia  ^  ^IMOOO 

'«     39.  3,300,000      75.535         OiilOi  5,9<i4,788  3,000,000  502,963  hj  „  a^  7,73^417 

Nov.    4.        ..  149.773         9  alO  5,936,253  ..  1,561,231  li  a  U|  « 8361,519 

'*     11.  31!I5,888      51.651         9  alO  5,801265  2,653.475  461.123  <>  q  @i  ft'iSlUlfla 

*•     19.     300,000  436,389         9  «10  5,549,063  ..  535,a53  ^>h  n  f^OiSl.TOO 

*«     86.        ..            3^610         0  alOi  5,360,385  ..  636  400  li^  t^  M90M& 

Dec     a  3,710,000  503,660         0  allli  5.403,952  2,434,833  688,466  Lfi  H  4,M7J«I 

•«     10.  277,180  lO^sliii  5,451.007  ..  806,114  V^lt  ^^  4.7^,M3 

*«     17.3.596140  374,350          OfilOi  4,459.948  3.126.000  1232,352  H^i  *^  4,3il7.«e0 

•*    34.     394.0C0      35,0i>0         O^^lOi  2  9U2.70R  1,430,910  1.375.000  'J  a  [^  4.(i07.5££3 

••    31.     511,890.  174,160         S^slO  3,607.471  ..  500.000  \t  a  V^  3jm,4a(i 

$19,492,031  6.700,563  $19,654,855  13,899^566 

The  export  of  specie,  monthly,  from  New  York  to  foreign 
countries,  from  January  Ist,  1853,  to  December  24,  1853,  as 
compared  with  1852,  is  as  follows : 

IXF0KT8  or  8PIC11C  rROM  WSW    YORK  TO   rORIION  PORTI. 

. 1852 ,  1853 » 

Bank  of  Eng-  Bank  of  Eng- 

Export.  land  Rate.  Export.              land  Rate. 

Jannarr $2,868,958  10  alOi          3  $747,6t0  8f a  9^              3 

Febraary 3.551,543  10  ali^          3  1,121,020  OftlO                3 

March 611,994  OfalOi          2^  592.479  8  alO                 3 

April 200266  9  a  0|           2^  767,055  8|«  9^               3 

Mar 1.834,893  9fil04          3  3,162,467  9*110                3 

June 3A'i6,3.'S5  l')iilOi          3  3,264.282  9ia  Of              3| 

JulT 3.971.499  lOiali^          8  3,9:24,612  9U10                 3^ 

Angnst 3,935833  lO^alOf          3  1,183,673  t\im              31 

September 3,133.405  10  aIO^          3  1,344,193  8ft  Of             4{ 

October 8,453,301  10f/ilO|         3  4.757.973  9*310               5 

Neyember  809,813  9  alO            8  3,855.775  9  a  9|              5 

Deoerobi^r  3d 593,660  9  alO*          Sf  68a466  9it  9{             5 

December  lOth 277,180  lOialO*          2|  896.114  9*1  94              5 

December  I7ih 873,375  9iil0*          2i  1,3:)^358  9*9  O*             5 

December34th 35,000  OfalO*          2|  1,000,000  9  a  9*             5 

Total $34,617,305  $81,751,971 

The  imports  of  the  year  just  closed,  have  been  greater  than 
those  of  any  previous  year  since  the  commencement  of  the 
government,  they  having  attained  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
$93,499,086. 

The  figures  for  the  three  years  are  as  follows  :* 

rOR    DRY  OOODI   KMTSRBD    FOR  CORtUMPTION. 

1851.  1852.  1853. 

TotalimportB 154,442,896  $56,330,114  $84724,748 

Total  entM  for  warehoaslng 8.454,206  5,486,030  8,774,338 

Total  entM  at  the  port $02897104  $61,656,144  $93,409,068 

Showing  an  Increase  of  $31,843,948  over  last  yt»ar.  and  $30,601,963  over  1851. 

*  U.  S.  Economist,  Dec.  81. 
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Showing  an  increase  of  $31,642,942,  over  last  year,  and 
$30,601,982  over  1861. 

'  The  total  imports  and  exports  from  New  York,  for  eacb 
month  in  the  year  1853,  were  as  follows,  as  given  by  the  Nefvo 
York  Timesj  of  January  2 : 


iMPom  or  po&BioR  goods  at  xbw  tobx. 


1853. 

JannuT $13.408  000 

February 17.358.000 

March 11»,1C6,000 

April 14,32(1.000 

May 14,332,000 

Jane 17,346,«.00 

July 20,078,000 

Aagnst 19,682.000 

September 16.9»7,o00 

October 11,926,000 

NoTember 12,430,000 

December,  28  days 12,967,000 


1852. 

January $10,907,000 

February 9,139,000^ 

March 12,Q63^Ou0^ 

AprU 10,639,000 

May t 7,339000 

June 9.330.000 

July 12,892,000 

August 15.252.000 

September 12,553,000 

October 8,585,000 

November 8,656,000 

December,  S8  days 10,176.000 


Total $100,016,000  [     Total $197,531,000 

Increase  49  per  cent 62,485/100 

$190,016,000 

The  proportion  of  imports  at  New  York  during  the  last 
Treasury  year,  to  the  whole  amount  brought  into  the  United 
States,  was  67  per  cent.  At  this  ratio,  the  total  imports  for 
the  calendar  year  would  be 

67  per  cent,  at  New  York $190,016,000 

S3  per  cent,  at  uiher  ports 93,589,000 

Total $283,605^000 

BZPOBTS  SOMBSTIC  PEODUCK  P&OM  MIW  YORK. 
1853. 

Jaaury $2,995,000 

February 3,325,000 

March 4,705,000 

April 4,224000 

Umj 4,166,000 

June 5,057,000 

July 4,88:1,000 

August 4,540.1*00 

September 5,579.000 

October 6,459,000 

Korember 7,489,000 

December,  28  days 6,876,000 


January $2419,000 

February 3  353,000 

March 4,313,000 

April 4,244,000 

May 4.250,000 

June 3,566,000 

July 24M6.000 

August 2.341,000 

f^ptember 3,280,000 

October 3.498,000 

November 3.529,000 

December,  28  days 2,948,000  . 

Total $58,296,000       Total $40,716,000 

iBCrsose  43  per  cenL 17,582,000 

$58,298,000 

The  proportion  of  domestic  products  exported  from  New 
York  during  the  fiscal  or  Treasury  year,  was  23  per  cent,  to 
the  whole  export  of  the  country.  This  year  the  ratio  will  be 
increased  by  reason  of  the  enlarged  movemet  of  grain  and 
flour,  and  the  proportion  of  the  cotton  ports  of  the  South 
correspondently  diminished,  assuming  the  average  price  of 
cotton  to  be  no  higher  than  last  year. 

The  annexed  statement  exhibits  the  value  of  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise,  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of 
the  United  States,  exported  to  foreign  countries  during  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1853 : 


TiXUB  OF  EXPORTS. 
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Commerce  of  the  Uhited  States — ^Valub  of  Exports. 


Product  of  the  Bea, 
ndieries:— 

Oil.  apermaoeU $1,418,845 

**    whale  aod  other  flflh      833^47 

Whalebone 1,063»705 

Bpermaoetl  candles....  119600 
Pried  or  smoked  flab . .  371,607 
PicUedflth 8Q,409 


Product  of  tht  Fore$t 
Wood:— 
BtaTea,  shin- 
glea,  hewn 
timber A«.|S|578.149 
Other  lamber     1S3.743 


sparB 129,698 

Oak  bark  and 

other  dye..      IIS^M 
Manuractuiee 

of  wood...  S^SHlSi 
Kayal  Btorefl, 

tart    pitch. 

roain,  and 

turpentine.   1,406,488 
Aabea,     pot 

and  pearl.      334,381 

6,965.345 

Ginaenff 133,813 

Bkina  and  fnra. 706.101 


13,279,413 


Product  of  Agriculture, 
<X  animals: — 


7,015^19 


Beei;  tallow, 
hidea,  and 

homed  cat- 

Ue 

2.914,554 

Batter     and 

cheese.... 
Pork,     (pic- 

8(9,343 

kled,)   bar 

con,   lard. 

and      live 

hogs 

6,902.384 

Horaea    and 

males..... 

846,731 

Sheep 

Wool. 

17.808 

96,567 

— 

9,570,387 

Wheat 

4,354.403 

Floor 

4,783,394 

Indian  com. 

1,374,077 

Indian  meal. 

709,974 

Rye  meal... 

Hl» 

Rye,oata,and 

other  smaU 

grains,  and 

Pul»e 

165,884 

Biscuit       or 

shipbr«ad. 

454,090 

Potatoea.... 

152J60 

^'?.::::: 

107.283 
1,657,658 

_ 

53.79X388 

Cotton 

109.45§!464 

Tobacco 11^.319,319 

Hemp 18,195 

Other  agricultural  products :— 

Flaxseed 7,710 

Hops 40.054 

Brown  sugar 33.856 

Indigo 36 

81,663 

Total 


8,844,404 


Nanufactarea  :— 

Wax 113,608 

BeflnedBugar 375,720 

Chocolate 10,830 

Bplrita  from  grain 141 .173 

**        '*       molassea..  390,381 

Molaaaes 17.589 

Vinegar 20,443 

Beer,  ale,  porter  k,  cider  64,677 

Linaeedofl 15,468 

Sjpirito  or  turpentine ...  347,493 

Household  nuniture . . .  714,556 

Hats 91,961 

Saddlery 48,229 

Tallow  candles  and  soap  68 1 ,349 

Snuff  and  tobacco Ig67 1,560 

Leather  boots  and  shoes  613,708 

Osbles  and  cordage ....  103,916 

Gunpowder. 180,048 

Salt ., 119,799 

Lead. *...  5,540 

Coachea  and  other  car- 
riages   184,497 

Iron,  pi«,  bar,  and  nails  181,998 

"    castings 890,490 

f    allnianu&ctnraaof  2,007,834 
Copper  and   brass,  all 

manufiictures  of. 108,205 

Uedteal  drugs 387,073 

Cotton  piece  goods  :— 
PaintM  or  cord  1,066,167 
Unoolored....  6,938,485 
Cotton,  thrsad 

and  yam...      22,594 
All    mannfac- 

turea  ot. . . .    733,648 

8,768,894 

Flax  and  hemp  ^— 

aoth  and  thread. 8,984 

Bags  and  all  mannfao- 

turea  of. 13,860 

Wearing  apparel 499,733 

Earthen  and  atoneware.  53.685 
Combs  and  buttons. . . .  31,395 
Brushes  of  all  kinds. ...  6,6 18 
BUllard  tables  and  ap- 
paratus.   1,673 

Umbrellas,  paraaolaand 

aun.ebad(!a 6,183 

Morocco  4t  other  leather 

not  sold  by  the  pound.  6,448 
Fire  engines  and  q>pa- 

ratns. 9,663 

Printing  presses  k.  types  3-2,2S0 

Musical  instruroenla. . . .  62,397 

Books  and  maps. 142,6<>4  « 

Paper  and  stationery. . .  123,919 

PalnU  and  varnlah 83,020 

.    Glaas 170,561 

Tin 92988 

Pewter  and  lead 14,064 

Marble  and  stone 47,628 

Gold  and  sUyer,  and  gold 

leaf 11.873 

Gold  and  silver  coin....  23,548,535 
Ariifldal    flowers    and 

Jewelry 66.307 

Trunks 27.148 

Brickandlime 32,625 

33,515,361 

Coal 338,003 

Ice 175,056 

Articles  not  enumerated  :— 

Maiiufuctured 3,788,700 

Raw  produce 1,324,905 

$313,417,697 
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The  following  is  a  condensed  view  of  the  exports  of  the 
Dnited  States  during  the  last  four  years : 

1850.  1851.                      1859L  1853. 

Products  of  the  na iS.8S4,818  $3,994,001  $3,388,342  $3.ti7»,413 

''         **       forest 7.443,503  7.847.823  7.864.3-29  7.915,850 

Agrlenltare 10,549,383  7,399.755  6,323.4:)9  9,570337 

Vegetablefood 15,839373  16,877.844  19,886,588  83.793.388 

Cotton 71.084.616  113,315,317  87,965,733  109,516.404 

Tobacco 9,951,083  9,319,351  10,031,381  11.319,310 

Cotton  goods 4734,434  7.341,805  7.673,151  &768.804 

other  maouractnres 11,501,094  14,433,053  13^05,185  15,766,148 

Total  goods $134.9^0,333         $178,030,138         $154,931,149  $189,860,158 

Sppcto 3,046,679  18,069,5c0'  37,437,837  93,548,535 

Grand  total $136^,918  $196^680,738       $198,368,906  $313,417,607 

This  gives  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  gold  has  become 
a  staple  product,  and  has  been  much  in  demand  in  Europe  in 
the  past  year,  $15,000,000  less  was  exported,  and  $35,000,000 
more  of  other  produce  was  exported.  As  compared  with  the 
fiscal  year  1852,  the  gold  exported  was  as  follows : 

1853.  1853. 

Oold  at  Philadelphia  Hint $5«),50(K155  $55,640,557 

Exported 37  437,837  93548,535 

Sorplns  deposits $13,153,318  $3S;098,089 

The  exports  of  manufactures  bear  a  large  proportion  in  the 
increase;  that  of  cotton  goods  alone  has  nearly  doubled  in 
four  years,  and  all  other  manufactures  have  increased  50  per 
cent.  Both  lead  and  gold  have  been  used  in  the  country  to  a 
greater  extent  than  exported.  These  are  facts -which  indicate 
the  fallacies  of  the  clamor  about  large  imports  and  ^'  over-tra- 
ding."* 

The  exports  of  flour  from  New-York  to  foreiffu  ports  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  including  the  last  week  of  December,  as 
comparea  with  1852,  were  as  follows  : 

. 1858 ,  , 1853 » 

Ports.                                      Bbls.  Value.  Bbls.  Valusu   . 

Uyerpool 7850  $40,607  17,673  $137,968 

Glasgow '3,054  81,747  5,574  39,518 

Harre 37,533  883,385 

MarseiUss 3,638  88,375 

Hambuig ..  ..  85  167 

Bremen 5  85  .. 

Africa ..  35  863 

(aina 100  1,590 

B.  N.  A.  Colonies. 3,064  11,800  800  ijOH 

British  West  Indies 1,074  5,037  437  3,003 

Dsntsh  West  Indies 85  143 

Dutch  West  Indies 805  1,574 

Cuba «75  3^ 

British  Guiana 806  1,096 

Brilish  Honduras 114  639 

Venesuela 190  4*341  340  8,048 

Biasll * 300  9,795 

BriUsh  Australia 3,450  83,789 

Total 80,098         $113,880  66,774         $478,917 


*  U.  S.  Economiat,  Deo.  81. 
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, 18S8 , 

Bbla.           Value.  Bbls.  Value. 

ToUl  in  Deeember 91«330        $480,737  981,191  ^OSASH 

Totalis  NoTember 130,304          634,595  30I,HI8  9,761,746 

Total  In  October 80.883          410,061  180.733  1.9ti6.496 

Total  In  September 130,033          574.888  186,835  1006J88 

Total  In  August 146,071          501,5«8  183037  054.881 

Total  in  Julj 140,076          574,065  103.877  015^15 

TbtalinJune 177.944           751,533  liai56  545.755 

IbtalinMay 111,868           49i,946  65,600  334,774 

Tolalln  April 58.343           964,467  130440  657,569 

Totol  In  March 76,305          376,521  167,569  037.491 

Total  in  February 59.774          355,009  191706  710,804 

Total  In  January 39,396          140,770  96,680  570»936 

Pnvloualy 1,918,950      #5,469,786  %(i^m  $11,488,431 

Totol  since  January  1 1,938,357         5,576,006  2,119576  11.961,348 

InoeaM b74,919  6,385.343 

The  following  shows  the  exports  of  cotton  from  New-York 

during  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  lb52,  the  first  total  in 
the  table  being  the  amount  for  the  last  week  of  the  year : 


To                                        Bales.  Value.  Bales.  Value. 

LlTwpool 3,460  $150,479  4,935  $197,m 

Glasgow ..  35  1994 

Havre ..  136  5,900 

Antwerp ..  176  7,578 

Bremen 96  883  .. 

Hamburg ..  110  5,156 

Total 3,486  $151,361  4,699        $316,491 

PreTlously 330,960       19,380,056  981,203      13,714.396 

BlnoeJanuaryl 334.466     $18,541,316  385.084    $13080.747 

Ineraase ..  1,380,431 

Decrease ..  48,483 

The  total  amount  of  breadstnffs  exported  from  New- York 
since  the  14th  of  May  last,  was  27,245  bbls. ;  value,  $99,316. 
The  following  shows  the  amount  of  breadstutts  exported  from 
the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  since  Septem- 
ber 1,  1863 : 

From  Flour.  Meal.  Wheat.  Com. 

Bbls.  Bbls.  Bush.  Bush. 

New- York,  December  97 400.617  3,739  3,5u6,173  419,675 

New-Orleans,     ••         17 11,435  74,386 

Philadelphia.      "         33 168.434  10,378  3.«4.667  309.764 

Baltimore,          <'        3:1 133,655  507  174053  31,998 

Boston,               ••         83 10,096  186  5,8u0  45,746 

OtherPorts,       •*        17 7,714  ..  13,900  3,740 

Itotal » 891.801        13.710       4,084703       807,735 

Same  Umo  last  year 366,384  3       3,4tf7,961         56,600 

; 455.607       13,707       1,677,539       841,195 

TO  THI   COirriHKMT  OF  BVEOri. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Cora. 

•                                                                     Bbls.  Bush.  Bush. 

From  New-York  to  December  97 416,030  1,398.860  90.149 

Other  porta  to  latest  dates 84,3^7  14,033  13,680 

Total .*....       501,956       1,343.709       33,831 

Since  the  1st  of  June  last,  the  wheat  and  corn  exported 
from  Kew-York,  including  the  last  week  of  the  year,  was  aa 
follows : 
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, ^1853 , 

To                                          Both.        Value.  Bosh.  Valiw. 

Lirerpool 50,076       $60,048  107.033  $174,060 

Glasgow ..  44.491  83,390 

Havre ..  60.879  106,l«i 

Antwerp ..               ..  9681  14,070 

ManeilM ..  7,563  13,623 

Total 56,076        $69,048  S99.647  $391,175 

Totalin  December 995^31       341.193  1,096^0  1.74O.0OS 

Total  in  NoTember 593.387       601,663  1,791,940  9.703.968 

Total  In  October 549.316       496  635  1,147,679  1,667,938 

Total  In  September 614,683       641,907  846,036  1.163176 

PrevloaBly 9.623,631     3,675,379  6.184,408  8^157,628 

BlneeJmiel 3,679,707  $3,744,427  6,414,049  $9,348,803 

Exports  of  corn  from  New-York  to  foreign  ports  for  the 
week  ending  December  29, 1853,  compared  wittx  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  last  year : 

To                                       Bub.       Valae.  Badi.  Vain*. 

Liverpool ..  126,844  $133,733 

British  West  Indies 400           344  746  618 

Total  Com 400          $344  196,990  $134,351 

Total  In  December 9.018         7,068  375.900  384,318 

Total  iu  November 8,856         6.318  136.917  113,907 

Total  in  October 9,764         6.759  6,518  5,716 

Total  in  September 19,110       13,696  16.919  14,855 

PreTiooflly 335,869      919,130  473,283  337.324 

SinceJunel 336,369    $319,474  599,973  $461,670 

The  following  exhibits  the  exports  of  beef  and  pork  from 
New  York,  for  the  last  week  of  the  year,  and  for  the  whole  of 
1853,  as  compared  with  1862 : 

, 1858 » 1853 . 

8=^-                                                             ^^      Value.  »^^  Valoa 

Liverpool 337        $4,366  1,157  $34,567 

BrlUsh  Wert  Indies 13  180 

Danish  West  Indies v ..  15  3fl7 

Central  America t..          ..              ..  13  108 

British  Guiana :* 10  170 

British  Honduras. 33             489  .. 

Total  Beef. 293         $5,105  1,184  *  $34,948 

Total  in  December. 4,395         76,163  4,463  80,688 

Total  in  November 4,935         71,726  4,400  61,970 

Total  in  October. 1,116         14,678  3,732  96,774 

Total  in  September. 1,427         80,439  3^r78  40,374 

Previooslx 40,618       608,538  44,976  649,154 

Since  Jan.  1 40,910     $613,643  46,160  $674,006 

Increase ..              ..  5,250  60,453 

PORK. 

Liverpool ..  300  3,500 

Glsseow ..  33  500 

Africa 30             330  33  960 

BriUsh  West  Indies. 56             934  t      6  90 

Dutch  West  Indies. 44             930  ..  .j. 

Danish  West  Indies. ..  133  l^MO  . 

Central  America. ...  18  297 

BritishGaiana 105  1,316 

British  Honduras. 100  1,753 

PortoRlca 75          1»138  31  4fl7 

Total  Pork 1 400        $5,565  199  $3,333 

ToUl  in  December 1,800        3a884  5,807  66.551 

Total  in  November 5,955        92,374  5560  80,218 

Total  in  October. 2.987        51,579  5,390  82,013 

Total  in  September 3.800        54,101  6556  84*787 

Previously: 39,433      639910  70,765  980,058 

BInceJan.  1 39,823    "$645^475  70,964  $983,390 

Increase TT          ..  31,U1  336,915 
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Sach  an  immense  interchange  of  products  aa  has  taken 
place  during  the  year  1853,  between  tnis  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  trade  ;  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  carried  on  upon  a  perfectly  sound  basis,  since 
among  all  our  importers  not  a  single  failure  has  occurred. 
Not  even  a  stringent  condition  of  the  money  market,  ever 
since  the  1st  of  August,  has  affected  them  seriously. 


ART.  X.— AGRICULTURE. 

Pboducts  of  California  akd  Mexico — Agricultural.  Department  of 
THE  Patent  Office — Cotton  in  Algeria — Cultivation  of  the  Ore- 
gon Pea — Means  of  DEaTBoYiNG  the  Boll-worm — Manufacture 
OF  Cotton-seed  Oil. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  number  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  some  of  the  agricultural  products  of 
California,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  from  tinae  to  time. 
Some  of  the  accounts  of  these  products  have  been  looked 
upon  as  entirely  unworthy  of  credit,  or  at  least  greatly  exag- 
gerated ;  but  we  have  had  ocular  demonstration  of  their 
truth.  It  is  known  that  efforts  have  been  making,  and  are 
still  made,  by  the  commissioner  of  patents,  to  effect  an  ibter- 
change  of  natural  products  with  otner  countries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  agricultural  science  in  this  country.  To 
effect  this  object,  circulars  have  been  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  requesting  persons  to  send  to  our  government  speci- 
mens of  all  of  the  agricultural  products  of  their  respective 
countries.  This  very  ineflBcient  means  of  effecting  the  object 
desired,  has  nevertheless  resulted  in  some  valuable  and  curi- 
ous exchanges  of  products. 

"While  visiting  the  agricultural  department,  recently,  of 
the  Patent  Office,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  some  ot 
these  exchanges  from  South  America,  Mexico,  and  from  Oal- 
ifomia.  From  Mexico  we  saw  specimens  of  the  frijoler,  or 
Mexican  bean ;  and  from  California  we  saw  the  ordinarv 
potatoes  of  that  country,  long  and  cylindrical,  a  foot  in  length 
Dv  from  four  to  five  inches  in  diameter.  They  resemble,  in 
all  but  size,  the  potatoes  {solanum  iuheromm)  of  the  northern 
States.  California  onions  were  also  shown  us,  which  measure 
about  ten  inches  in  diameter  by  three  inches  in  thickness. 
Their  shape  is  that  of  the  common  garden  onion.  The  gigan- 
tic heads  of  the  California  wheat  were  also  exhibited,  along- 
side of  which  our  cisalpine  wheat  is  perfectly  dwarf-like. 
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Those  who  visit  Washington  should  not  fail  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Patent  OflSce.  It  will 
richly  repay  them  for  their  trouble. 

The  French  Oovernment  has,  within  the  last  two  years, 
been  making  considerable  efforts  to  cultivate  cotton  in  Al- 
geria.   A  late  number  of  the  Mcyniieur  says : 

The  cultivation  of  cotton,  in  Algeria,  is  rapidly  advancing.  Thtf 
magnificent  impnlse  received  this  season  is  well  known.  From  a  few 
sparse  plots,  which,  it  occupied  last  year,  the  culture  this  year  (1853) 
has  extended  over  more  than  500  hectares  (1,236  acres),  and  nothing 
could  be  more  satisfa^ory  than  the  reports  with  respect  to  it  which 
have  just  reached  us.  If  some  failures,  owing  to  the  inexperience  of 
planters,  cast  a  shade  over  the  picture,  the  crop  in  general  promises  to  be 
all  that  can  be  desired,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  It  may  be  consid- 
ered as  settled  henceforth  that  the  culture  of  cotton  is  acquired  to  the  coun- 
try. The  problem  is  resolved.  To  time  and  to  intelligence  is  now  left 
the  task  of  completing  the  development  of  this  rich  culture,  which  will  in  a 
few  years  emancipate  French  manufacturers  from  the  dtpendence  on  foreign 
production  in  which  they  are  now  held  for  a  most  notable  portion  of  the  sup- 
plies they  require.  But  the  administration  has  not  been  alone  in  compre- 
hending the  magnificent  resources  offered  by  the  colony  for  the  supply  of 
cotton.  At  its  sitting  of  25th  February  last,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Algiers  voted  500  francs  from  the  reserve  fund,  as  a  premium  for  the  best 
cotton  produced  on  plantations  of  a  certain  extent  The  prize,  which  was 
warmly  disputed  bv  numerous  competitors,  has  just  been  awarded  to  a  col- 
onist of  the  arronaissement  of  Blidah,  whose  plantation,  comprising  eight 
hectares  (20  acres)  was  pronounced  to  be  in  the  most  prosperous  condition. 
Eight  other  cultivators  received  honorable  notices.  The  Manufacturers'  So- 
ciety of  Ikf ulhouse  having  repeatedly  made  use  of  the  cotton  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  Algeria,  has  shown  its  desire  to  co-operate  for  the  encouragement 
of  such  agricultural  enterprises  in  Algeria  as  seem  of  a  nature  to  contribute 
at  once  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  and  of  the  manufiictures  of  France. 
The  Society  has  just  established  premiums  of  gold  and  silver  medals  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  growers  of  cotton  and  of  madder  in  the  colony. 

• 

The  Minister  of  War,  at  Paris,  has  established  a  perma- 
iient  exhibition  of  the  agricultural  products  of  Algeria ;  and 
the  government,  on  its  part,  has  just  established  premiums  to 
be  awarded  after  each  season  to  the  planters  who  shall  pro- 
duce the  finest  crops. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Rozell,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  recentlv  given 
the  results  of  his  experiments  to  test  the  utility  of  the  cele- 
brated Oregon  pea.    He  says : 

^  The  pea  grows  on  a  bush  from  five  to  six  feet  high,  with  five  or  six 
large  branches  near  the  ground ;  and  they,  with  t^e  main  stalk,  put  out 
other  branches,  until  two  stalks  would  make  a  bunch  as  large  round  as  a 
tobacco  hogshead,  or  near  it.  It  grows  more  like  cotton  than  anything  else 
I  know  of,  only  it  is  much  larger,  and  the  branches  not  so  horizontal.  After 
leaving  the  around  a  little,  all  these  branches,  with  the  branches  they  put 
out  at  every  joint,  bear  from  four  to  ten  pods  in  a  bunch,  with  about  fifteen 
peas  in  a  pod;  so  they  are  hung  with  peas  pretty  much  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  leaves  are  very  large  and  beautiful ;  and,  taking  it  altogether,  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  rich  plant  I  ever  saw. 
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"  The  stalks  and  leaves  make,  perhaps,  the  finest  hay  in  the  world — stock 
preferring  it  to  any  other,  and  yielding  a  greater  abundance  than  any  other. 
The  hay  and  pea  together  is  a  l)etter  and  far  cheaper  feed  than  can  be  raised 
from  anything  else  m  the  United  States,  for  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs.  1  believe  I  can  raise  more  and  better  feed  for  my  stock  from  one  acre 
of  land  than  I  can  from  five  of  anything  I  know  of.  Jt  will  grow  on  land 
80  poor  that  it  would  produce  little  or  nothing  else ;  and  tolerable  poor  land 
is  better  for  it,  and  will  produce  more,  than  rich  land.  This  may  appear 
strange  to  some,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  Rich  land  will  produce  more 
stalk,  but  not  so  many  peas;  in  this  respect  it  is  like  cotton.  As  an  improver 
of  the  soil,  I  consider  it  far  superior  to  clover,  or  anything  known  in  Ten- 
nessee, when  fed  off  on  the  ground  and  then  plowed  in.  Now,  taking  it 
altogether.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  to  the  farmers  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  that  have  been  introduced  for  the  last  thirty 
years;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  it  will  prove  a  greater  blessing  to  the  farmers 
of  Tennessee,  and  surrounding  States,  than  the  many  boasted  railroads  that 
are  now  being  built  among  us,  and  that  many  of  us  are  being  heavily  taxed 
to  pay  for  their  construction." 

Mr.  Rozell  had  part  of  his  crop  ready  for  market  on  the  2d  instant  He 
would  raise  about  forty  bushels  of  peas  this  season.  All  the  peas  of  last 
year's  crop  were  f old  at  $2  per  quart,  or  $1  per  pint,  or  $80  per  bushel. 
They  can  be  had  this  year  at  $40  per  bushel,  or  $1  per  quart,  or  60  cents 
per  pint 

Prof.  L.  Harper,  LL.  D.,  of  Alabama,  has  recently  published 
in  the  American  Cotton  Planter,  some  valuable  observations  on 
the  subject  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillar,  or  boll- 
worm,  in  our  cotton  fields  of  the  South.  The  ruinous  devas- 
tations of  this  insect  are  known,  by  long  and  sad  experience, 
to  every  cotton  planter  of  the  South ;  everything  on  the  sub- 
ject, therefore,  is  of  interest.  Whoever  shall  discover  a  mode 
of  riddinsf  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South  of  this  destructive 
animal  will  immortalize  his  name,  and  merit  the  perpetual 
gratitude  of  the  entire  cotton-growing  world.  We  shall  quote 
a  few  of  the  observations  of  Prof.  Harper  on  this  subject : 

When  the  small-pox,  says  he,  first  appeared  among  the  human  family, 
thousands,  yea,  millions  of  men  were  hurried  to  the  grave  by  that  frightful 
scourge ;  whole  cities  and  countries  were  depopulated,  a  remedy  was  de- 
spaired of,  and  safety  was  only  sought  in  flight  Bv  the  exertions  of  skillful 
men  the  remedy  has,  nevertheless,  been  found,  ana  the  dreadful  enemy  of 
mankind  is  very  nearly  rendered  harmless;  not  ten  men  die  of  smalUpox  now 
where  formerly  hundred  thousands  used  to  die.  So  it  will  be  with  the 
scourge  of  our  cotton  fields,  but  no  exertions  have  hitherto  been  made  to 
discover  a  remedy.  In  order  to  find  it,  the  disease  must  be  perfectly  under- 
stood.  We  know,  indeed,  very  little  more  of  the  boll-worm  than  that  it  is 
the  larva  of  a  noctua  (night-swarming  butterfly  or  moth),  which  feeds  exclu- 
sively upon  the  green  fruit  of  the  cotton  plant ;  it  perforates  the  green  bolls, 
creeps  into  them,  eats  the  interior  of  them,  especially  the  immature  wool, 
and  destrovs  every  boll  which  it  touches.  It  undergoes  the  same  changes  as 
all  the  otner  lepidopterous  insects.  The  perfect  insect,  sylpha,  butterfly, 
or  moth,  lays  a  large  number  of  eggs,  from  two  to  three  hundred,  which 
hatch  very  soon  after  they  are  laid,  and  produce  young  caterpillars,  or  lan'ie, 
generally  called  boll- worms ;  these  feed  upon  the  very  young  and  tender 
cotton  bioUs,  even  when  they  are  still  surrounded  by  the  flower.  The  young 
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larvae  or  caterpillars  grow  verv  quick,  being  so  voracious  as  to  eat  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  more  food  than  their  own  weight.  They  are  soon  able  to  attack 
larger  bolls,  and  then  they  devour  whatever  they  can  possibly  perforate. 
When  the  caterpillars  have  attained  their  full  size,  and  changed  their  skins 
three  or  four  times,  they  leave  the  cotton  plant,  and  undergo  a  second  trans- 
formation into  chrysalids,  nymphee,  puppa;,  or  cocoons.  In  this  state  they 
take  no  nourishment.  After  having  remained  in  this  state  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  they  undergo  the  third  and  last  transformation  or  metamorphosis, 
into  sylphse  or  butterflies,  and  the  circle  is  complete. 

That  much  we  know  from  the  analogy  of  other  lepidopterous  insects,  and 
superficial  observation ;  but  that  is  by  no  means  enough  for  finding  a  remedy 
against  the  fearful  increase  of  the  boll-worm.  For  that  purpose  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  know : 

I.  Where  do  these  insects  originate  from? 

3.  Do  they  emigrate,  or  are  they  engendered  by  a  eeneratio  spoTUanea, 
itquivoca  (by  spontaneous  generation),  in  the  cotton  fields  and  on  the  cotton 
plants? 

3.  Do  these  insects  live  during  the  winter,  or  hibernate  ? 

4.  In  what  state  do  they  hibernate ;  as  eggs,  larvae,  chrysalids,  or  sylphae? 

5.  Where  do  they  hibernate  ? 

6.  Where  are  they  in  the  spring  and  summer,  until  they  make  their  visible 
appearance  on  the  cotton  plant  ? 

7.  Where  do  the  sylphse  or  butterflies  lay  their  eggs? 

8.  When  do  the  caterpillars  generally  make  their  first  appearance  ? 

9.  What  is  the  necessary  state  of  the  atmosphere  for  their  appearance 
and  increase  ? 

10.  What  is  the  necessary  state  of  the  cotton  plant  for  their  appearance 
and  increase  ? 

I I.  Are  there  now  years  when  no  caterpillars  or  boll-worms  appear? 

12.  What  substances  or  elements  are  necessary  for  their  existence  ? 

13.  What  elements  do  they  consist  of? 

14.  What  substances  or  elements  are  hurtful  to  them,  &c.? 

Not  a  single  one  of  these  questions  can,  as  yet,  be  answered  with  any 
certainty ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  not  an  easy  matter,  as  it  will  be  perceived,  to 
acquire  sufiicient  information  to  answer  them.  This  requires  deep  entoma- 
logical  and  chemical  skill,  and  a  man's  whole  time  and  ingenuity  must  be 
devoted  to  these  researches.  But  in  that  way,  we  may  be  certain  a  remedy 
against  the  evil  will  be  found  out. 

As  a  means  of  obtaining  answers  to  the  above  important 
interrogatories,  and  thus  enabling  the  planter  to  protect  his 
fields  against  the  ravages  of  the  boll-worm,  Prof.  Harper 
makes  the  following  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
CL^icitUurcLl  jprMic^  ana  especially  the  Agricultural  Associa- 
twn  and  their  Executive  Council  of  the  cotton-planting  States  : 

1.  Let  the  time  of  inactivity  be  at  an  end,  and  declare  at  once  war  to  the 
common  and  unrelenting  enemy. 

2.  Let  the  Agricultural  Association  of  the  slaveholding  States  and  the 
special  Agricultural  Societies  of  each  of  those  States  and  their  executive 
committees,  take  at  once  the  matter  in  hand,  and  direct  operations. 

3.  Let  them  appoint  at  once  an  entomologist  and  chemist  for  each  of 
the  cotton-planting  States,  but  select  men  who  are  really  skillful  and  relia.* 
ble.  Chemical  knowledge  is  necessary  in  this  case;  for  it  will  be  requisite 
not  only  to  analyze  the  cotton  plant,  and  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  repeat- 
edly  ;  but  an  exact  analysis  of  the  boll-worm,  and  even  the  atmospheric  air, 
may  be  necessary. 
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The  State  Entomologist  and  Chemist  can  then  serve  for  two  purposes: 

a.  To  devote  his  whole  time,  skill,  and  ingenuity,  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  for  entomological  researches  concemiog  the  two  enemies 
of  the  cotton  plant,  the  boU-worm,  and  the  army-worm,  and  to  solve  the 
questions  above  alluded  to. 

b.  To  act  at  the  same  time,  especially  during  the  winter  months,  as  a 
Chemist  of  the  State,  and  perform,  accordmg  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Convention  of  the  slaveholding  or  planting  States  drawn  up  at  their 
meeting  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  Monday  the  2d  day  of  May,  1853,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion of  each  of  the  slaveholding  States,  the  analysis  of  soil,  vegetable  matter, 
manure,  minerals,  mineral  water,  &c.,  and  have  for  that  purpose  a  regular 
laboratory  in  a  central  and  accessible  place  of  the  State. 

Such  a  State  Entomologist  and  Chemist  has  not  only  an  ardumu  task  to 
perform,  but  he  has  to  keep  a  very  extensive  and  dear  apparatus,  and  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  private  conveyance  in  order  to  travel  to  places  where  his 
presence  is  required;  he  will  even  find  it  now  and  then  necessary  to  have 
an  assistant;  he  must,  therefore,  have  not  only  a  very  liberal  salary,  but  also 
a  certain  sum  for  the  purchase  and  preservation  of  a  costly  apparatus. 

4.  The  salary  of  such  a  State  Entomologist  and  Chemist,  and  the  pur- 
chase and  preservation  of  an  extensive  entomological  and  chemical  appar- 
atus, require  annually  a  good  sum  of  money ;  and  the  question  obtrudes 
itself — where  shall  the  money  come  from  ?  Nothing,  really,  is  easier  than  to 
get  the  money  for  the  above  purposes.  It  would  be  wrong  to  lav  any  claims 
for  that  purpose  on  the  State  Treasury ;  for  the  employment  of  a  State  En- 
tomologist and  Chemist  does  not  benefit  the  whole  State :  it  benefits  only  a 

S art  of  its  inhabitants,  the  agricultural  public;  they  have  to  pay  it,  and  can 
0  it  with  the  greatest  ease  without  even  feeling  it.    I  propose  for  that  pur- 
pose^ 

5.  Let  every  planter  of  the  different  slaveholding  States  pay  from  each 
bale  of  cotton  which  he  makes  the  trifling  sum  of  two  cents;  such  a  tax, 
trifling  A  it  is  for  every  individual,  will  amount,  in  the  State  of  Alabama  for 
instance,  to  very  nearly  $10,000  a  year,  and  will  be  suflicient  to  pay  the 
Entomologist  and  Chemist  a  salary  of  $5,000,  sustain  an  apparatus,  and 
have  a  handsome  sum  left  for  experiments,  &c.  In  States  where  the  cotton 
crop  is  not  large  enough,  the  tax  must  be  higher.  In  order  to  enforce  such 
a  tax  and  collect  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  petition  the  Legislature  to  pass  a 
law  for  levying  such  a  tax,  and  have  it  collected  by  the  tax  collectors  of  the 
different  counties,  who  may  then  pay  it  over  to  the  Treasurers  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Associations  of  the  States. 

6.  As  soon  as  all  the  States  have  appointed  their  Entomolofirists,  they 
must  meet  at  least  twice  a  year,  exchange  their  experience,  and  lorm  plans 
for  operations. 

Alabama  raises  the  largest  quantity  of  cotton.  She  has  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  of  the  cotton  plant  Let  her  take 
the  lead  in  the  above  undertaking,  and  the  other  States  will  certainly  soon 
imitate  her  example. 

Our  attention  has  been  recently  directed  to  the  subject  of 
Cotton-Seed  OU^  by  an  article  in  the  New  Orleans  Daily 
Ddtay  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Edward  Jenner  Coxe,  of  that 
city.  The  superiority  of  cotton-seed  oil  for  various  purposes,  is 
well  known ;  and  a  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wilbur 
last  October,  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  American  In- 
stitute, held  at  New  York,  for  a  specimen  of  the  oil  which  he 
exhibited.    It  is  known  to  all,  that  the  cotton  seed  of  the  en- 
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tire  cotton  crop,  is  annnallj  thrown  away,  as  useless.  Dr. 
Ooxe  shows  conclusively,  that,  in  so  doing,  the  planters  throw 
away  what  they  might  make  worth  to  themselves  more  than 
$38,000,000,  by  manufacturing  from  the  seed,  oil,  soap,  &c. 

"  The  concluaive  proof  of  this  assertion,"  says  Dr.  Coxe,  "will  be  found  in 
the  following  statement,  furnished  by  Mr.  Woodall,  which  corresponds  with 
those  mado  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Converse  and  inyself. 

The  Cotton  crop  of  the  United  States,  .  .  3,000,000  bales, 

At  an  average  weight,  per  bale,  of  400 

lbs.,  will  yield  of  Ginned  Cotton       .  .  1,200,000,000  lbs. 

To  each  pcmnd  of  Cotton  there  are  of 

seed  3  lbs ,  giving  ....      3,600,000,000   *^ 

Retained  for  planting  purposes,  one- 
half,  making  .  .  ...  1,800,000,000  •* 
Leaving  for  manufacturing  purposes, 

oil,  Aoap,  &c.,  ....       1,800,000,000   ** 

Now,  100  lbs.  of  cottonrseed  will  produce  2  gallons  of  oil,  48  lbs.  of  oil- 
cake, and  6i  lbs.  of  soap-stock ;  which  last,  with  additional  ingredients,  of 
small  value  pecuniarily,  will  make  20  lbs.  of  soap.  Consequently, 
1,800,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  seed  will  vield  36,000,000  gallons  of  oil, 
864,000,(>00  lbs.  of  oil-cake,  106,900,000  lbs.  of  soap  stock;  which,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  will  produce 

36,000,000  gallons  oil  at  75  cents,  .  .  .        (27,000,000 

864,000,000  lbs.  oiUcake  at  Ic,         ....        8,640,000 
106,000,000  lbs.  soap  stock  at  3  cts.,       .  .  .  3,180,000 

Total  estimated  value,  .  .  938,820,000 

(38,000,000 ;  or  suppose  that  one-third  be  deducted  to  satisfy  skeptics, 
the  gross  amount  of  (25,000,000  is  by  far  too  great  a  loss  to  the  commun- 
ity not  to  demand  some  efforts  to  reclaim  it.  * 

These  results  of  Dr.  Coxe,  if  they  can  be  relied  on,  are 
truly  astonishing.  Of  course,  every  thing  depends  upon  the 
correctness  of  his  data.  That  oil  can  be  manufactured  from 
cotton  seed  in  large  quantities,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and 
that  the  oil  is  of  great  value,  we  are  equally  certain.  The 
only  question  to  be  tested  is  whether  the  cost  of  manufacture 
will  be  sufficiently  low  to  place  the  oil  in  fair  competition 
with  other  oils.  We  hope  that  the  experiment  will  be  tried, 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  question — a  question  which  in- 
volves millions  of  dollars. 

For  many  important  facts  regarding  the  manufacture  and 
value  of  cotton-seed  oil.  Dr.  Coxe  acknowledges  himself  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Livingston,  a  respectable  citizen  of  New  Or- 
leans. The  oil,  says  Dr.  Ooxe,  would  sell  in  any  quantity  in 
New  York  at  $1  25  per  gallon.  It  is  now  selling  in  New  Or- 
leans at  $1  by  the  barrel.  In  reference  to  the  uses  of  this  oil, 
Dr.  Ooxe  observes : 

**  In  reference  to  the  soap  made  from  cotton  oil,  it  is,  in  all  respects,  equal 
to  any,  whether  imported  or  of  domestic  production.  It  makes  a  good  lath- 
er, softens  the  skin,  is  good  to  shave  with ;  and,  with  time  and  practical  ex- 
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Derience,  this  soap  will  not,  nor  does  it  now,  suffer  by  comparison  with  the 
Dest  of  GuerlaiD,  Low,  or  others  of  note. 

As  regards  the  oil,  for  dietetic  or  medicinal  purposes,  few  could  detect, 
if  unapprised  of  its  source,  which  I  have  practically  proved,  the  least  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  far-famed  olive  oil  of  Italy.  Eaten  with  salad  or 
rice,  it  has,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  same  flavor  and  taste  as  are  given 
by  the  best  productions,  of  Plaignol,  Avigdor  or  Sue. 

To  the  politeness  of  the  proprietors  of  the  cotton-oil  manufactory  in  New 
Orleans,  corner  of  Girod  and  Circas  streets,  Messrs.  Wilbur  &.  Co.,  I  was 
indebted  for  &n  agreeable  hour  passed  in  examining  the  productions  from 
cotton  seed,  and  certainly,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  gentlemen 
who  have  devoted  many  years  of  toil,  and  gone  to  heavy  expenses,  in  bring- 
ing this  important  subject  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  Who  will  not 
say  that  they,  and  particularly  Mr.  Wilbur,  who  is  the  patentee  of  the  great 
improvements  in  the  machinery  reauired  for  the  purpose,  deserve  richly  the 
most  unbounded  success?  Can  it  be  doubted,  in  view  of  the  facts  discloied, 
that  capitalists  will  be  ready  and  willine  to  lend  their  aid  in  fartherance  of 
such  ends,  in  case  their  assistance  should  be  called  for? 

To  those  who  may  never  have  seen  these  valuable  productions,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  so  doing,  by  calling  at  No.  95  Camp 
street,  the  proprietors  having  sent  me  samples  for  that  purpose. 

Possibly  it  is  well  to  observe,  that  this  oil  will  bum  quite  as  well  as  the 
best  sperm  or  lard  oil. 

The  fact  that  candles  can  be  made  from  this  oil  has  not  been  practically 
proved,  but  there  is  a  strong  foreshadowing  that  such  will  shortly  be  an- 
nounced. 
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OPELOUSAS  AND  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILROAD — ^MONTGOMERY  AND  FEN8AC0LA 
RAILROAD — RAILROADS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA — PANAMA  RAILROAD — NEW 
ORLEANS,  JACKSON,  AND  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILROAD— EVANSVILLB  AND 
ILLINOIS  RAILROAD — ^MOBILE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD-^RAILWAT  WONDERS  OF 
THE  WORLD. 

In  the  railroad  movements  of  the  country  at  large,  all  is 
animation :  "  progresa"  is  the  order  of  the  day ;  stagnation  is 
a  thing  unknown ;  and  among  the  people  ''  there  is  no  such 
word  as  fail." 

From  the  New-Orleans  papers  we  learn  that  the  opening 
of  the  Opdausas  and  Great  Western  Railroad  took  place  on 
the  3d  of  December.  The.i  eastern  terminus  is  at  Algiers, 
opposite  the  Place  cCArTnes^  in  New  Orleans.  The  guests  in- 
vited to  attend  the  opening,  says  the  If.  0.  Oreecenty  were 
about  200,  comprising  menabers  of  the  city  press,  presidents 
of  the  different  railroads,  members  of  the  le^slature  and  of 
the  city  council,  citizens  generally,  and  distinguished  strangers^ 
Among  the  number  we  observed  the  commanding  figure  of 
the  Mexican  General  Robles,  of  ex-Chief- Justice  George  Eus- 
tis,  Genex^al  John  L.  Lewis,  and  that  Nestor  of  the  bar.  Col. 
John  E.  Grymes,  together  with  other  notable  haiittiesj  not 
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less  distinguished  for  their  talents  than  for  their  important 
pu^ic  services. 

At  a  few  minutes  after  11  o'clock,  the  company  left  the 
foot  of  Canal-street  on  a  ferry  boat  provided  for  the  occasion, 
serenaded  by  a  brass  band,  and  arrived  at  the  depot  at  Al- 
giers. There  a  few  minutes'  leisure  was  oflFered  to  examine 
the  extensive  buildings  of  the  company,  which  are  laid  out  on 
a^rand  scale.  The  depot  is  a  spacious  building,  end  is  laid 
on  with  a  view  to  very  large  business.  It  was  apparent  from 
the  aspect  of  things  around  that  the  prospect  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  road  had  already  had  its  effects ;  and  this  was  evi- 
dent from  the  numerous  new  buildings  completed,  or  in  pro- 
cess of  construction,  and  from  the  bustle  and  activity  that 
pervaded  the  locality.  The  locomotive  upon  the  road  is  one 
of  the  finest  ever  constructed,  and  capable  of  a  speed  of  some- 
thing like  sixty  miles  to  the  hour.  The  track  is  laid  with  T 
rail  of  heavy  iron,  on  cross-ties  of  cedar,  and  in  point  of  firm- 
ness and  durability  is  second  to  no  other  work  of  the  kind  in 
the  States.  A  gauge  of  5^  feet  is  given  to  the  track,  thus  in- 
suring it  against  vibration,  and  imparting  greater  security, 
with  a  capacity  for  extraordinary  speed.  Several  fine  cars 
were  provided  for  the  occasion,  and  open  seats  on  freight- 
trucks  for  those  who  wished  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  the  open 
air  and  unobstructed  vision. 

The  road  is  open  a  distance  of  17  miles  from  New  Orleans, 
passing  through  the  great  sugar  region  of  Louisiana.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  nave  not  seen  that  delightful  and  almost 
tropical  region,  we  quote  the  following  from  the  Crescent : 

^^  Along  the  first  two  miles  of  the  road,  and  a  half  mile 
back  from  the  river,  the  land  is  low  and  marshy.  Beyond 
Gretna  the  region  of  plantations  commences,  and  inimense 
sugar  fields  spread  out  to  the  right  and  left,  with  here  and 
there  vegetable  gardens,  the  products  of  which  daily  supply 
the  city  markets.  The  green  and  luxuriant  appearance  oi  the 
cane  fields,  stretching  away  to  magnificent  distances,  afforded 
a  pleasant  relief  to  the  eye  of  the  long  pent-up  denizen  of  the 
town.  Spacious  and  commodious  dwelling-houses  dot  the 
river  shore  in  front  of  all  the  plantations,  and  these  are 
flanked  with  the  white  cottages  of  the  black  laborers,  and  sur- 
rounded with  orange  groves,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  ripe 
and  delicious  fruit.  To  the  right  of  the  road,  and  some  ten 
miles  above  the  city,  is  the  Destrahan  plantation,  with  its 
magnificent  mansion,  constructed  in  the  Gothic  style,  with 
towers  and  turrets,  resembling  those  strange  structures  of 
feudal  times  we  read  of  in  black-letter  volumes,  and  conjur- 
ing up  odd  fancies  of  mailed  warriors,  ladies  on  white  palfreys, 
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tronbadours  jingling  love  fancies  to  sentimental  misses,  of 
cross-bows  twanging  from  the  castle-keep,  and  of  blood  and- 
wounds.  From  these  scenes  of  culture  the  thundering  train 
passed  rapidly  to  the  region  of  swamps,  where  the  cypress 
nangs  its  solemn  drapery  of  moss  ;  and  then  again  into  broad 
patcnes  of  marsh,  tenanted  by  flocks  of  wild-fowl  that  sprang 
from  their  concealment  in  terrified  haste,  and  sped  away  on 
whistling  wings.  These  passed ,  sugar  estates  a^ain  intervened, 
that  stretched  away  to  the  horizon's  edge.  In  the  midst  of 
one  of  these  the  train  stopped,  having  arrived  at  the  present 
terminus  of  the  road." 

A  magnificent  dinner  was  prepared  for  the  guests  at  the 
western  terminus,  and  speeches  were  delivered — ^by  Mr. 
Oibbs,  the  engineer  of  the  road;  by  General  Henderson; 
Mr.  Buchner  H.  Payne,  the  superintendent  of  the  road  : 
by  Alexander  Walker,  of  the  Delta  ;  and  Mr.  E.  W.  John- 
son, of  the  Orescent  Each  of  the  gentlemen  was  happy 
in  his  efforts,  and  received  the  flattering  applause  of  the 
company. 

Thus  passed  off,  says  the  Crescent^  the  opening  day  of  per- 
haps  the  greatest  enterprise  of  the  age,  and  thus  were  made 
the  first  revolutions  of  the  iron  wheels  that  are  one  day  to 
rumble  upon  the  distant  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
great  Pacific  railroad  has  commenced — its  beginning  is  a 
reality,  and  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  can  work  on,  with  a 
high  hope  that  at  no  distant  day  they  may  be  enabled  to  re- 
joice over  its  completion.  There  is  to  be  no  fiagging  in  the 
good  work,  and  its  course  is  onward  ! 

This  is,  indeed,  the  commencement  of  the  great  Pacific 
Railroad  via  El  Paso.  It  will  soon  cross  the  ancient  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States — ^the  Sabine — and  be  stretching 
away  over  the  sunny  plains  of  Texas  towards  New  Mexico. 

We  learn  from  the  Louisiana  Courier^  that  the  Montgom- 
ery and  Pensacola  Hailroad  is  now  entirely  surveyed,  and 
that  the  whole  of  it  will  soon  be  put  under  contract.  In  Flor- 
ida, with  the  exception  of  a  few  curves  made  in  ascending  the 
hill  at  Pine  Barren,  the  ''  whole  route  consists  of  fine  straight 
lines,  and  the  grade  of  24:  feet,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  is  the  greatest  in  the  whole  distance.  The  whole  line 
in  Florida  will  be  42  miles  in  length." 

The  remainder  of  the  route  through  Alabama,  to  Mont- 
gomery, is  found  to  be  very  favorable — the  heaviest  grade, 
which  is  near  Sparta,  being  forty  feet  to  the  mile,  and  the 
whole  length  only  seven  miles  greater  than  an  air-line. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly.    It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  road 
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will  be  completed  from  Raleigh  to  Goldsborough,  by  the  lat 
of  June  next. 

The  WUmtnffton  and  Jltanohester  Hailroad  was  complete 
on  the  15th  of  December,  except  a  gap  of  9  miles,  which  was 
to  have  been  filled  up  with  rails  by  the  1st  of  June,  We  be- 
lieve that  the  road  is  now  complete.  There  is  no  road  in 
which  the  traveling  public  are  more  interested  than  in  this, 
since  it  connects  the  entire  northern  system  of  railroads  with 
that  of  the  South.  The  completion  of  this  road  enables  the 
traveler  to  go  by  railroad  from  Maine  to  Montgomery,  in 
Alabama. 

The  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Railroad  has  been  doing  a 
good  business  during  the  past  year.  From  the  last  report,  it 
appears  that  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  ending  October  1, 
•  were  $568,900,  or  $46,717  more  than  last  year.  The  ex- 
j^nses  for  the  year  were  $406,283,  leaving  the  net  profits  of  the 
road  $162,616.  The  liabilities  of  the  Company  on  the  1st  of 
October,  were  $1,156,261. 

We  find  in  the  New  Orleans  Daily  Delta  some  interest- 
ing, details,  regarding  the  Pa/nama  Ranlroad — a  road  largely 
connected  with  the  commerce  of  this  country.  The  details 
are  furnished  by  the  Directors  of  the  road : 

"  The  whole  length  of  the  road  from  ocean  to  ocean,  is  49 
miles,  of  which  23i  miles,  from  the  Atlantic  terminus  to  Bar- 
bacoas  on  the  Cbagres  river,  have  been  in  operation  since 
July,  1852.  Various  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
superstructure  since  the  road-bed  was  first  laid,  and  others 
are  being  completed.  The  road  is  laid  with  iron  of  a  supe- 
rior quality,  weighing  60  pounds  to  the  yard,  and  will  soon 
be  as  perfect  in  character  as  any  in  the  United  States. 

The  bridge  across  the  Chagres  river  will  be  ready  for  the 
passage  of  trains  by  the  1st  of  December,  when  an  additional 
section  of  5J  miles  to  Gorgona  will  be  opened,  and  by  the  Ist 
of  January  the  cars  will  pass  to  the  Obispo,  31  miles  from 
Aspinwall. .  A  branch  road  is  under  construction  from  the 
line  of  the  railroad  to  the  Cruces  road,  by  which  means  pas- 
sengers and  freight  will  be  transferred  directly  from  the  cars 
to  the  mules,  and  the  transit  will  be  made  from  ocean  to- 
ocean  in  12  hours. 

Of  the  remaining  18  miles  of  road  the  grading  has  been 
commenced  both  at  the  Obispo  and  Panama  termini;  and 
'about  ei^ht  miles  have  been  cleared  of  timber  and  prepared 
for  workmg  operations. 

In  this  unfinished  section,  the  summit  ridge  is  crossed,  the 
maximum  grade  on  the  Atlantic  slope  being  61,  and  on  the 
Pacific  slope  70  feet  per  mile.    The  heaviest  work  is  at  the 
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summit,  where  a  cutting  is  encountered  1,300  feet  in  length, 
and  24  feet  in  the  greatest  depth.  It  is  estimated  that,  with  a 
force  of  5,000  laborers,  this  section  can  be  completed  in  six 
months.  Arrangements  that  can  be  depended  on,  have  been 
made  for  the  employment  of  more  than  this  number ;  and  it  is 
therefore  expected  that  the  road  will  be  finished  to  the  Pacific 
by  August  1, 1854.  The  cost  of  completing  the  unfinished 
section  of  the  road  to  reach  the  terminus  on  the  Pacific  is  esti- 
mated at  $1,426,800. 
^  The  financial  condition  of  the  company  is  reported  thus  : 

AmoantofitockisBoed,  '.  .  .  $2|621,572 

Bondi  converted  into  slock,  .  .  .  93,000 

Bonds  oQtBtandiog,       .....     808,000 
Bonds  to  be  iasned  in  confonnity  with  the  act  of  the  Legislatare, 

to  complete  the  road      ....  1)478,428 

Capital  stock  as  per  charter,  .  .  $5,000|000 

The  company  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  New  York,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000.  The  stock,  like 
most  of  the  great  undertakings  of  the  kind,  is  somewhat  de- 
pressed, and  selling  below  par.  It  will  have  a  powerful  com- 
petitor in  the  Tehuantepec  road,  which  is  now  progressing 
towards  a  favorable  commencement,  with  the  necessaiy  ap- 
pliances for  comjjleting  a  passage-way  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co to  the  Pacific  in  a  short  time. 

We  learn  from  the  late  annual  report  Of  the  New-Orlecms^ 
Jackson^  cmd  Chreai  Northern  Rawoad  Compcmy^  that  the 
entire  line  of  road  from  New  Orleans  to  Nashville,  a  distance 
of  650  miles,  has  been  carefully  surveyed,  and  a  location 
made  of  409  miles,  between  New  Orleans  and  Chickasaw,  on 
the  Tennessee  river,  intersecting  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton road  in  Bear  Creek  valley,  400  miles  from  New  Orleans ; 
256i  miles  have  been  placed  under  contract,  viz. :  87^  miles 
from  New  Orleans  to  the  State  line,  95f  miles  from  the  State 
line  to  Jackson,  23^  miles  from  Jackson  to  Canton,  and  50 
miles  from  Aberdeen  south.    The  estimates  of  the  Chief  En- 

S'neer  exhibit  $1,027,090  as  the  sum  necessary  to  complete 
e  road  from  the  city  to  the  State  line ;  and  to  meet  this  ex- 
penditure, the  means  and  resources  of  the  company  available 
within  the  period  when  needed,  are  deemed  sufficient.  The 
resources  of  the  company,  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  road 
to  the  State  line,  amounting  to  about  two  millions  of  dollars, 
will  be  applicable  to  the  grading  and  construction  of  the  road 
from  thence  to  the  Tennessee  river. 

From  this  report,  made  by  Mr.  James  Eobb,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  company,  it  appears  that  his  failure  to  effect  a 
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loan  for  the  company,  in  London,  in  July  last,  was  "  owing 
to  the  advancing  rates  of  interest,  caused  by  the  apprehension 
of  a  serious  deficiency  in  the  harvests,  and  the  probability  of 
political  troubles,  calculated  to  disturb  confidence  among  cap- 
italists." 

From  the  report  of  the  chief  engineer,  it  appears  that  the 
cars  will  be  running  over  the  road,  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
State  line,  by  the  let  of  July  next.  The  balance  of  the  ten 
thousand  tons  of  iron  rails  ordered  from  Liverpool,  was  to  be 
on  the  ground  by  the  1st  of  January..  Three  locomotives  ye 
already  purchased. 

The  JEvansvUle  and  Illinois  Railroad  is  now  complete 
firom  Evansville  to  Vincennes. 

From  the  last  report  of  the  Erie  Railroad ^'\t  appears  that 
the  cost  of  the  roaa  and  equipment  to  the  present  date,  and 
the  expenditures  during  the  past  year,  were  as  follows : — 

Expenditare  of 
On  what  account.  Present  cost  year  ending 

Sept.  30/53. 
Grading,  transportation  of  laborers  and 

materials,  add  grayel  and  hand-cars. . .  .$12,959,619  97 $3,361,889  4a 

Snperstructure. 2,374,186  08 451,219  W 

Iron 3,764,216  03 896,86058 

Stations,  buildings,  and  fixtures,  viz. : 

Freight  and  Passenger  Depots. 513.362  87 57.887  98- 

"Water  Stations  and  Wood  Sheds 254,941  21 66,324  91 

Machineand  Workshops 223,778  97 33,54784 

Machinery  in  Shops. . .  .\ 161,60478 28,241  58 

Depot  and  Stores  in  New  York 92,974  01 4,029  50 

Land,  land  damages,  and  fences 1,159,515  10 82,149  49 

Locomotives  and  fixtures 1,362,971  45 12,98416- 

922,807,170  53  $3,895,134  53 

The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroadj  to  extend  from  Mobile  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  will  have  a  length  of  494:  miles ; 
or,  including  turnouts  and  branches,  594  miles.  The  total  es- 
timated cost  of  the  road  is  $12,000,000.  The  total  means  pro- 
vided  for  its  construction  are  as  follows : — 

Stock  subscription,  sufficient  to  grade  and  bridge  the  road (5,107,576- 

State-of-Tennessee  bonds  equal  to  (8,000  per  mile  of  line  in  that  Stete  940,000 
Proceeds  of  mortgage  bonds 6,000,000 

Total (12,047,576 

The  security  for  the  bonds  now  issued  will  be  as  follows : 

Cdk  of  graduation,  6lo 5,101,57S 

Cost  of  superstructure  and  equipment 6,900,000 

Lands  for  depots,  stations,  &c.,  including  49  acres  at  Mobile,  in  addi- 
tion to  lands  donated  by  Congress 500,000 

One  million  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  acres  of  land,  granted  by  Con- 
gress in  aid  of  a  Railroad  from  Mobile  to  Chicago,  on  and 
along  the  line  of  the  Road,  estimated  at  the  low  price  of  (5 
peri^re .' 6,000,000 

Total  value  of  security (18,50i,57ft 
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Bntish  Eailway  Wondsrs  of  1860. — Dickens,  in  a  late 
number  of  his  "  Household  Words,"  thus  describes  the  rail- 
way wonders  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1850.  The 
fancies  of  Boz  will  not  impair  the  force  or  accuracy  of  the 
facts  and  figures,  which  he  has  borrowed  from  oflScial  and 
other  reliable  sources. 

From  the  unimpeachable  record  of  scarcely  credible 
statistics,  it  appears  that  at  the  end  of  1849  there  were,  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  6,596  miles  of  railway  in  active  ope- 
ration :  upwards  of  4,556  are  in  England,  846  in  Scotland,  and 
494  in  Ireland.  Besides  this,  the  number  of  miles  which 
have  been  .authorized  by  Parliament,  and  still  remain  to  be 
finished,  is  6,080;  so  that,  if  all  the  lines  were  completed,  the 
Hree  Kingdoms  would  be  intersected  by  a  net-work  of  rail- 
road measuring  12,000  miles ;  but  of  this  there  is  only  a 
remote  probability,  the  number  of  miles  in  course  of  active 
construction  being  no  more  than  1,500 ;  so  that  by  the  end  of 
the  present  year  it  is  calculated  that  the  length  of  finished  and 
operative  railway  may  be  about  7,400  miles,  or  as  many  as 
lie  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Cape  of  Good  5op©?  with  a 
thousand  miles  to  spare.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1849,  in  the  operative  railways,  was  fifty- 
four  thousand ;  on  the  unopened  lines,  one  hundred  and  four 
thousand. 

When  the  schemer  of  the  infancy  of  the  giant  railway 
system  turns  to  the  passenger  account  for  1849,  he  declares 
he  is  fairly  "  knockea  over."  He  finds  that  the  railway  pas- 
sengers are  put  down  at  sixty-three  million  eight  hundred 
thousand ;  nearly  three  times  the  number  returned  for  1843, 
and  a  hundred  times  as  many  as  took  to  the  road  in  the  days 
of  stage  coaches.  The  passengers  of  1849  actually  double 
the  sum  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.. 

The  statement  of  capital  which  the  6,000  miles  now  being 
hourly  traveled  over  represent,  will  require  the  reader  to  drtfw 
a  long  breath  ;  it  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  and-a-half 
millions  of  pounds  sterling.  Add  to  this  the  cash  being  dis- 
bursed for  the  lines  in  progress,  the  total  rises  to  two  hundred 
ahd  twenty  millions!  The  average  cost  of  each  mile  of  rail- 
way, including  engines,  carriages,  stations,  &c.,  technically 
called  "plant,"  is  thirty-three  thousand  pounds. 

Has  this  outlay  proved  remunerative  ?  The  commission- 
ers tell  us  that  the  gross  receipts  from  all  the  railways,  in  1849, 
amounted  to  eleven  millions  eight  hundred  and  six  thousand 
pounds ;  from  which  if  the  working  expenses  be  deducted,  at 
the  rate  of  forty-three  per  cent,  (being  about  an  average 
taken  from  the  published  statements  of  a  number  of  the  pnn- 
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cipal  companies),  there  remains  a  net  available  profit  of  about 
six  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  to  remunerate  the  holders  of 

{)roperty  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  mil- 
ions  and  a  half;  or  at  the  rate,  within  a  fraction,  of  three- 
and-a-half  per  cent.  Here  our  parent  of  railway  prospectuses 
chuckles.    He  promised  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum. 

In  short,  in  everything  except  the  dividends,  our  scheming 
friend  finds  that  recent  fact  has  outstripped  his  early  fictions. 
He  told  the  nervous  old  ladies  and  shaky  "  half-pays  "  on  his 
projected  line,  that  railways  were  quite  as  safe  as  stage  coaches. 
What  say  the  grave  records  of  1849?  The  lives. of  five  pas- 
sengers were  lost  during  that  year,  and  those  by  one  acci- 
dent— a  cause,  of  course,  beyond  the  control  of  the  victims ; 
eighteen  more  casualties  took  place,  for  which  th^  sufiFerers 
had  themselves  alone  to  blame.  Five  lives  lost  by  official 
mismanagement,  out  of  sixty-four  millions  of  risks,  is  no  very 
outrageous  proportion ;  especially  when  we  reflect,  that  taking 
as  a  basis  the  calculations  of  1843,  the  number  of  miles  trav- 
eled over  per  rail  during  last  year,  may  be  set  down  at  eight 
hundred  and  forty-five  millions ;  or  nine  times  the  distance 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun !  Such  are  the  railway  won- 
ders of  the  year  1849. 
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•  Ml.  FftSNOH,  of  Waaliiogtoo,  who  has  made  a  valuable  improvement  in  rail- 
road looomotiveii  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  aaoend  gradesi  with  very  light 
friction,  haa  more  lately  patented  an  <<  Improved  mode  of  connecting  oars  upon 
railroada."  It  is  thought  that  it  will  greatly  diminish  the  loaa  of  life  on  railroads, 
and  make  traveling  far  more  secure ;  it  is  very  simple  in  its  construction,  and  can 
be  applied  to  the  ordinary  oars  at  but  trifling  cost 

The  cars  are  made  continuous  throughout  the  train,  no  space  being  left  between 
them,  BO  that  persons  in  passing  from  one  to  another  cannot  fall  between ;  and  in 
the  event  of  a  collision,  one  car  cannot  be  forced  upon  another,  as  is  too  often  the 
cafe,  to  the  great  loss  of  life. 

The  cars,  though  brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  yet  turn  freely  on 
curves^  and  afford  less  daoger  of  being  thrown  from  the  track. 

This  invention  is  one  of  vital  interest  to  the  traveling  public,  and  should  be 
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introduoed  at  oneei  as  it  affords  a  perfect  imninnity  from  the  fiital  results  of  col- 
IkioDs,  or  heedlessness  in  passing  from  one  oar  to  the  other. 

The  inyentbn  is  made  by  James  S.  Frenoh,  to  whom  communications  may  be 
addressed,  or  to  Geo.  French,  agent,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Valuation  op  Property,  Taxation,  dtc.,  in  New  Orleans. 

An  Ah9traet  of  ike  ABsettment  of  the  Parith  of  Orleans,  after  ohjeeiione  and 
eorrectioriB  have  been  made,  for  1868, 

Hm.  Dittriets,  Reol  Estate,    Xtgrou,        Capital.    Licenaet, 

•"*-'^—     -^ —       .3i3.r 


First, 5,653.960.. ..680,000 313,135 6,475 

Second, , 7,851,415.... 676,150 536^ 0,730 

Third, 80,157,175.... 537,750 6,888,030 76,835 

iy>urth, 9.150,730.... 376310.. ..JZ,630,8QO 94,115 

Flllb 6,886.340.... 551,900 851,100 16,960 

Bbrth, 4,356,760.... 549,900 488,000 7,980 

SOTenth, 8,536,615.... 955,800 317,800 6,000 

Eighth, 1,660,175.... 117,400 406,900 3,670 

Ninth 1,830,790.. ..834,100 966.050 3,710 

Tenlh, ; 6,806,000...  .388,500 198,700 7,850 

Besl  Estate,.. 66,350,860.. .4^300....  18,895,405....  163,115 

NegroM,.. ....•.......,.•  .................4,348,300 

Ospltal, 18,895,495=883,588,055 

Stale  Tsz.l6|e.  per  $100 $130,383  48 

Mill  Tax  for  (he  support  of  PubUc  Schools, 83,588  05 

State  Licenses, 163,115  00 

PoUTu  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools, 9,709  00 

Total $305,785  47 


City  TaxeBj  j-c, 

Jackson  RsilrosdOompaay,  50c  per  tlOO, 331,751  30 

Opelousas     •*  •^         33Jc:     "         881,167  53 

ConsoUdaled  Debt,  105c.  per  $100, •. 006^73 

Current  Eipenses,  75c.        **        530,194  90 

Total, $1,779,790  76 

In  comparing  the  above  statement  with  the  returns  of  last  year,  it  will  be  ob- 
ierred  that  the  increase  of  taxable  property  in  the  parish  of  Orleans  is  96,025,995* 
▼iz.:  Real  Estate,  $3,440,785;  Slaves,  $383,100,  and  Capital,  $2,202,040.  This 
increase  is  only  in  nine  districts—the  Tenth  (Lafayette)  is  unknown. 

The  Howard  Association,  of  New  Orleans,  durinfl^  the  late  epidemic,  treated 
11,068  patients,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follovnng  statistics,  taken  from  their  re- 
port. This  Association  has  conferred  immortal  honor  upon  the  philanthropists  of 
New  Orleans,  the  glorious  future  of  which  cannot  be  checked  by  pestilential  chaa- 
ten'tngs.  Already  has  the  city  seemingly  recovered  from  the  trials  through  which 
she  has  passed ;  and  long  may  she  enjoy  an  immunity  from  them  in  the  future  I  If 
we  have  referred  in  the  past  to  her  sorrows,  it  has  been  in  the  hope  of  deriving 
wisdom  ont  of  her  bitter  experiences,  such  wisdom  as  will  hereafter  resnlt  in 
measures  of  seonrity.  We  have  spoken  as  a  citizen,  and  one  who  in  evil  or  in 
good  has  nothing  to  expect  but  to  share  her  fortunes  and  her  destiny. 
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The  Ca9e»  of  YtUow  Fever  treated  by  the  Howard  Aeooeiation, 

Ireland, 5,845  Bweden, 

England, 198  Norway, 10 

Bootland, 58  Denmark, U 

Waleis 7  Belgtam, 8 


Germany, 2,890  Holland, 5 

Switierland, 35  Poland, 11 

Italy  and  Tyrol, 80  Mexico, 14 

Spain, 39  West  Indies, 3 

Portugal, 2  Bt.  Domingo...... 2 

Franoe» 436  Gansda, 21 

Savoy, 6  Nova  Bootia  and  New  Brunswick 9 

Corsica, 1  Indian, 1 

Greeklslea, 6  United  States, 71« 

Jerusalem, 1  Unknown, 035 

sieci  vise 

1,486 

ToUl, 11,088     , 

or  which 5,203  were  males,  and 

5,885     ^   females. 

9,415  were  adults. 

1,673     "    under  16  years  of  age. 

Of  which  number 2,942  died,  and 

8,146  were  discharged  cured. 

We  called  attention,  in  onr  September  number,  1853,  to  a  proposition  for  a 
eall  of  a  Convention  of  Ciyil  Engineers  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  at 
some  proper  time  and  place,  to  consider  the  general  interests  of  the  profession  in 
its  bearings  upon  the  Internal  Improvement  system  of  the  oonotry.  The  proposition 
we  consider  one  of  great  importance,  and  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
of  engineers,  from  whom  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  upon  the  subject. 

In  December  last,  we  attended  the  Convention  of  SonUiern  Planters,  which 
was  held  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  have  been  expecting  ever  since  to  receive  a  copy 
of  the  proceedings  from  the  Secretary,  in  order  to  insert  them  in  the  Review,  and 
also  some  of  the  very  able  and  valuable  reports.  These  wilt  appear  before  very 
long  in  our  pages.    The  Convention  adjourned  over  to  meet  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

In  the  January  number  of  theRSview  there  appeared  an  article  on  the  Census, 
written  by  a  gentleman  in  Washington.  This  article  was  prepared  during  the 
absence  of  the  editor  from  this  city,  and  without  his  knowledge  and  consent  insert- 
ed by  the  partie  in  charge  of  the  work,  into  its  pagea  Though  a  valuable  statis- 
tical paper,  it  contained  reference  to  the  editor  of  the  Review  and  to  his  official 
connections,  which  were  in  very  bad  taste,  and  which  could  never  have  been 
allowed  to  appear,  had  they  passed  under  his  inspection.  In  a  part  of  the  edition 
theolj  ectionable  matter  was  omitted. 

Southern  Books. 

We  call  attention  to  the  following  card,  from  J.  W.  Randolph,  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  ene  of  our  best  southern  publishers,  and  whose  st#ck  of  Old  Virginia  lyorks 
is  large  and  well  selected,  embracing  the  works  of  all  of  her  great^Statesmen. 

Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia,  by  Thomas  Jefierson,  illustrated  with  a  map, 
including  the  States  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania ;  a  new 
edition,  prepared  by  the  author,  containing  notes  and  plates  never  before  pub- 
lished.   8vo.,  muslin,  $2  50. 

Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  by  S.  Schooler,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Ma- 
thematics at  Hanover  Academy,  Va.    4to.,  muslin,  $2  00. 
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Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Wniiftms,  and  othere,  on  the  Principles  of  the  Wnter  Care,  with 
comments  and  explanatory  remarks,  by  J.  Timberlake,  designed  chiefly  to  point 
ont  the  most  beneficial  modes  of  bathinflTf  &c>     l8mo.  paper,  37c. 

Premiam  Essay  on  Agricnltural  Education,  by  £.  Ruffin.  2d  editioD,  8vo. 
paper,  12o. 

The  Virginia  Mineral  Springs,  with  remarks  on  their  use,  the  diseases  to  which 
they  are  applicable,  and  in  which  they  are  contra-indicated,  accompanied  by  a 
map  of  routes  and  distances ;  a  new  work.  Second  edition,  improyed  and  en- 
larged.   By  W.  Burke,  M.  D.,  12mo.  muslin,  |1  25. 

Law  s  of  Virginia  on  Corporations.    8va  paper,  50c. 

The  Plantation  Book  is  by  one  of  the  best  and  most  systematic  farmers  in 
Virginia,  and  experienced  farmers  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  those  who  use 
it  will  save  hundreds  of  dollars.    Price  $2  00. 

Books  sent  by  mail,  free  of  postage,  to  those  who  remit  the  price  to  J.  W.  Ran- 
dolph, 121  Main-street,  Richmond,  Va. 

Catalogues  of  rare,  eld  and  new  books  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply,  post  paid. 

"  Six  Months  in  Italy."  By  George  Sullxan  Hillard,  in  two  volume8» 
Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  &,  Fields,  1853.  This  oharmiug  little  work  has  been  be- 
fore us  for  some  time ;  but,  from  a  pressure  of  other  duties^  it  has  not  receiyed  that 
attention  which  it  so  justly  merits. 

The  laud  of  Italy  is  ever  associated  with  interesting  recollections.  Her  ancient 
glory,  as  shown  in  the  writings  of  her  historians,  poets,  and  philosophers,  will 
shine  to  all  future  ages,  the  monuments  of  the  past,  her  **  seven-hilled  city,"  when 
she  sat  a  Queen,  and  when 

**  Her  triumphs  pnrpling  her  streets. 
And  princes  and  soeptered  men 
BowMatherfeet,'> 

All  bring  to  the  mind  her  former  grandeur.  Nor  is  her  land  now  less  the  scene  of 
deep  interest  to  the  scholar  and  the  statesman.  Mr.  Hillard,in  his  pictorial  pages, 
brings  to  our  *'  mind's  eye  "  Rome,  with  its  magnific^ce  and  glory.  St.  Peter's  tall 
spires  rise  before  us,  the  Sunday  evening  vesper/  of  sacred  melody  "  in  pealing 
anthems  swell  the  note  of  praise  "  upon  our  enchanted  ears.  Its  statuary  is  pre- 
sented to  our  eyes,  and  the  Vatican  is  open,  and  we  see  the  Apollo  Belvidere  in  all 
its  matchless  symmetry,  and  the  Laocoon  in  its  terrific  contortions  and  sublimity. 
Not  only  is  Rome  depicted  with  graphic  minuteness,  but  Venice,  Milan,  Verona, 
Naples,  and  other  places,  are  described  in  a  most  pleasing  style,  and  their  objecta  of 
interest  presented  in  a  most  captivating  manner.  We  most  cheerfully  recommend 
the  perusal  of  this  work. 

The  Britiih  Poets,   Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1854.   This  work  will  com- 
prise the  British  Poets,  from  Spenser  to  Moore,  chiefly  reprinted  from  the  cele- 
brated Aldine  editions,  with  Lives  of  the  Authors,  and  Notes,  Historical  and  Crit- 
ical, by  Rev.  John  Mittord  and  others,  comprising  the  following,  now  in  oonne 
of  publication  :— 

MUton 3  vols. 

PsmeU 1  " 

Pope 3  •* 

Prior a  «* 

Bbakapesie 1  ^ 

Surrey  and  Wjatt. 2  " 

Swift 3  •' 

Thomson S  *« 

White,H.K 1  " 

Young S  •• 


Akenslde 1  vol. 

Besttle 1  " 

Burns 1 3  •« 

BnUer 2  « 

ChoPohUl 3  " 

Collins 1  « 

Cowper 3  »« 

Diyden 5  '* 

Filconer 1  •* 

Goldsmith 1  •* 

Gray 1  " 

The  Boston  Atlas  says,  "  They  are  issued  in  a  style  every  way  equal  to,  and  at 
a  much  less  price  than,  the  English  editions.  We  have  compared  a  volume  of  this 
aeries  with  the  Aldine  copy ;  and,  if  there  is  any  choice,  onr  preference  is  certamly 
in  iayor  of  the  American  reprint.  It  is  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  London  edition, 
page  by  page  the  same.  .  .  .  This  undertaking  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  most  fortu- 
nate and  successful  one  just  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  productions  of  the 
British  poets  are,  to  a  great  extent,  out  of  print,  or  only  to  be  possessed  in  expen- 
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fltTe  Eogliah  editions ;  while  the  deaire  for  them  was,  perhaps,  never  likely  to  be 
BO  great  as  at  present." 

Skaffner^B  American  Telegraph  Companion,  published  monthly  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Devoted  exclasively  to  the  art  of  Telegraphing,  beinj;  the  cheapest 
and  largest  publication  ever  issued  on  the  science }  containiug  48  pages  octavo. 
Terms,  $2  per  annum.    Address  Pudney  6l  Russell,  79  John- street,  N.  T. 

Banker tf  Magazine,  January,  1854.  The  plan  of  the  Banker e*  Magazine 
contemplates  the  publication  of  all  information  that  is  important  to  capitalistic  bank 
officers,  and  bank  directors.  This  especially  includes  the  annual  exhibits  of  the 
finanoes  of  each  State  ;  finances  of  cities ;  Tabular  view  of  railroad  bonds,  and  the 
funded  debts  of  Railroad  Companies;  important  legal  decisions  respecting  banks, 
bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  dbc. ;  Banking  Statistics  of  every  State  in  the 
Union  ;  Tables  of  stock  movements  during  each  Month ;  and  sucb  details  as  will 
be  acceptable  to  moneyed  institutions. 

The  Bankere*  Magazine  is  edited  and  published  by  T.  Smith  Hohansc  70  Wall 
street,  New  York. 

NOTICES  or  BOOKS. 

The  Rhetorical  Manual,  or  Southern  Fifth  Reader,  published  by  J.  R  Steel, 
New  Orleans. 

Parley^B  Preeentfor  all  Seaeone,  by  8.  O.  Goodrich,  author  of  Peter  Parley, 
&o.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  J.  B.  Steel,  N.  O. 

LittelVe  Living  Age,  1854.  A  beautiful  engraving  in  each  number.  The 
^Living  Age  has  been  abundantly  honored  by  the  approbation  of  the  best  judges ; 
it  has  been  pronounced  to  be  sound  and  vigorous ;  various  and  entertaining ;  fnit 
of  spirit  and  life ;  uniting  the  qualities  which  gratify  the  scholar,  the  philosopher, 
and  the  man  of  business,  with  those  which  recommend  it  to  their  wives  and  chiN 
dren.  We  shall  now  endeavor  to  add  to  these  intrinsic  excellences  the  greater 
attractions  of  Art,  and  beginni&g  with  1854,  every  number  will  contain  an  impres- 
sion from  a  beantiful  Steel  Plate,  The  52  Plates  a-year  will  alone  be  worth  the 
price  of  subscription. 

This  work  is  made  up  of  the  elaborate  and  stately  essays  of  the  Edinborgh, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews ;  and  Blackwood's  noble  criticisms  on  Poetry,  his 
keen  political  Commentaries,  highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural 
and  mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature,  History,  and  Common 
Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator,  the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Athenenm, 
the  busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and  comprehensive  Britan- 
nia, the  sober  and  respectable  Christian  Observer :  these  are  intermixed  with  the 
Military  and  Naval  Reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with  the  best  articles 
of  the  Dublin  University,  New  Monthly,  Fraser's,  Taifs,  Ainsworth's,  Hood's,  and 
Sporting  Magazines,  and  of  Chambers'  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not  c<»isider  It 
beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom  from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  think 
it  good  enough,  make  use  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our  variety  by  impor- 
tations from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  from  the  new  growth  of  the  British 
colonies. 

The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Saturday,  by  Littell,  Son  &  Co.,  comer  of 
Tremont  and  Bromfield  streels,  Boston.  Price  12^  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
promptly  attended  to. 

They  will  send  the  Living  Age,  postage  free,  to  alt  subscribers  within  the 
United  States,  who  remit  in  advance,  directly  to  the  office  of  publication,  the  sum 
of  six  dollars,  thus  placing  their  distant  subscribers  on  the  same  footing  as  those 
nearer  to  them,  and  making  the  whole  country  their  neighborhood. 

Firet  8erie$  of  the  Living  Age. — We  offer  for  sale  complete  sets  in  36  vol- 
umes, as  follows :  Strongly  and  handsomely  bound  with  red  backs,  80  dollars ; 
bound  in  cloth  as  heretofore,  72  dollars.  The  General  Index,  now  neariy  ready 
for  the  press,  will  be  bound  to  match  each  style.    Littell,  Son  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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Art.  L— MOBEK  RIVER  MD  BAY. 

REMABKB  ON  THE  RXQULATIONS  OF  RITERS  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  MOBILE 

RIVER  AND  BAY. 

Every  river  left  to  its  natural  state  is  subject  to  alteration, 
in  the  direction  of  its  course,  as  well  as  the  character  of  its  bed, 
and  more  particulariy  when  its  water  flows  through  a  country 
whose  soil  is  alluvial.  When  the  course  of  a  river  is  winding, 
the  concave  side  along  which  the  current  exercises  the  greatest 
scouring  power,  and  tne  water  runs  with  the  greatest  depth  and 
velocity,  is  constantly  giving  way,  while  the  material  washed 
from  it  is  carried  down  and  partly  deposited  on  the  convex  side, 
where  the  stream,  flowing  gently,  has  not  the  power  to  keep  in 
motion  the  sediment  brought  from  above.  Thus,  while  the 
process  of  excavation  goes  on,  on  the  concave  side,  an  equally 
steady  process  of  accumulation  is  carried  on  on  the  convex  side. 
Therefore,  a  river  whose  channel  is  winding,  when  left  to  itself, 
has  a  tendency  to  become  every  year  more  so.  The  irregularity 
of  the  width  of  the  stream  causes  irre^arity  in  the  depth  of 
water,  and  renders  also  the  bed  of  the  river  subject  to  change. 
A  tree,  which  the  gradual  excavation  and  falling  in  of  the  con- 
cave bank  has  at  last  precipitated  into  the  river,  floating  down, 
lodges  somewhere  below,  where  the  current,  being  less  rapid  and 
the  water  less  deep,  causes  it  to  stop.  Here  the  sand  and  sedi* 
ment  from  above,  oeing  obstructed  in  their  downward  course, 
soon  a<:fiumulate  and  form  a  shoal  or  bar.  Sometimes  a  sudden 
rise  in  the  river  may  wash  this  away,  only  to  form  another 
shoal  or  bar  still  farther  down,  with  the  same  materials.  Thus, 
a  shoal  or  bar  may  be  found  this  year  where  the  water  was  deep 
last  jrear,  and  vice  versa.  Where  the  channel  is  narrow,  the 
velocity  and  the  depth  are  great ;  where  it  is  wide,  the  velodty 
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is  less,  and  the  depth  of  water  shallow  and  irregular ;  where  the 
river  passes  diagonally  across  the  bod  from  one  concave  bank 
to  another,  shoa£  are  found  in  the  channel  above  and  below  the 
bend.  Where  the  stream  is  divided  by  islands,  the  eiSfect  is 
equally  injurious  to  the  river,  for  the  volume  of  water,  being 
divided,  has  not  the  same  scouring  power,  neither  of  the  branches 
can  have  the  depth  of  water  which  would  be  due  to  a  single  one, 
the  motion  of  water  is  retarded  in  its  passage  through  the 
branches,  and  shoals  are  met  with  in  the  bed  immediately  above 
and  below  the  island. 

As  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  country  keep  pace  with  the 
increased  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  increased,  production 
of  the  industry  of  the  j)eople,  they  must  be  materially  affected 
by  whatever  tends  to  stimulate  or  retard  the  two  latter.  Com- 
merce has  always  been  the  useful  and  necessary  ally  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  increased  facilities  of  a  market  have  always 
stimulated  the  industrv  of  a  people.  Commerce  leads  to  tne 
formation  of  depots,  where  the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  of 
man's  industry  generally,  gathered  together  from  the  interior  of 
a  country,  may  oe  more  conveniently  subject  to  coast  or  foreign 
transport.  Koads  are,  therefore,  necessary  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  production  of  a  country  from  the  remote  parts  of  the 
interior  to  these  commercial  depots.  A  navigable  river  affords 
the  easiest  and  cheapest  means  of  transport,  particularly  when 
the  staple  articles  of  commerce  are  of  a  bulky  character.  When 
its  course,  however,  is  impeded  hj  shoals  or  bars,  or  impaired 
by  abrupt  bends,  which  render  its  navigation  difficult  and 
dangerous,  it  becomes  a  question  of  serious  imi>ort  to  the 
people,  whose  interests  are  tnereby  affected,  to  inquire  whether 
Its  course  may  not  be  so  regulated  as  to  obviate  the  difficulties 
arising  from  abrupt  bends  and  islands,  and  whether  the  shoals 
and  bars  may  not  De  removed. 

The  main  object  sought  by  the  improvement  of  a  river,  whose 
navigation  for  a  part  of  the  year  is  rendered  difficult  by  the 
defects  mentioned  above,  is  to  secure  a  sufficient  depth  of  water 
at  all  seasons  and  along  the  whole  length  of  its  course,  a  con- 
venient breadth,  together  with  a  freedom  from  abrupt  bends, 
too  rapid  currents,  and  shoals  or  bars.  This  can  be  done  per- 
manently, only  by  removing,  or  at  least  modifying  materially, 
where  tney  cannot  be  altogether  removed,  the  causes  whidi 
produced  those  defects,  for,  as  long  as  those  causes  continue  to 
operate,  the  same  defects,  however  often  removed,  will  %e  sure 
to  return. 

The  capacity  of  a  river  for  improvements,  however,  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  water  and  the  fall.  Where  the  water  is 
abundant  and  the  fall  gradual,  the  work  of  improvement  is  not 
difficult,  and  a  beneficial  result  may  be  looked  upon  as  certain. 
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When,  however,  the  quantity  of  water  is  not  abundant,  and  the 
faJl  is  considerable  and  not  gradual,  the  work  is  far  more  dif- 
ficult, and  should  be  carried  on  with  great  caution  and  judg- 
ment 

If  the  course  of  a  river  was  made  straight  and  of  a  regular 
fall  fix)m  the  head  of  navigation  to  the  mouth,  and  ihe  channel 
of  a  uniform  width,  the  main  current  would  be  thrown  into  the 
centre,  where  its  scouring  power  would  be  exercised  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  which  would  gradually  but  inevitably  tend 
to  produce  a  uniform  velocity,  a  uniform  bed,  and  a  uniform 
depth  along  the  whole  length,  while  the  water  near  the  banks 
flowing  slowly,  and  consequently  having  little  or  no  scouring 
power,  would  not  wash  them.  Such  a  course,  however,  where 
the  water  was  not  abundant,  or  where  the  fall  was  considerable, 
might  destroy  the  navigation  of  a  river.  For  the  water  would 
acquire  such  velocity  from  the  absence  of  all  impediment  and 
from  the  great  fall,  as  to  lower  the  surface  of  the  nver  below  the 
depth  necessary  for  navigation.  In  such  a  case,  a  circuitous 
course,  provided  the  bends  were  not  abrupt,  would  be  better 
than  a  straight  one,  because  the  winding  of  the  river  would  dis- 
tribute the  fall  over  a  much  greater  distance,  and  by  thus  re- 
ducing the  velocity,  would  prevent  the  water  from  running  off 
too  fast  and  lowenng  its  surface  below  the  necessary  depth.  In 
some  instances,  diminishing  the  breadth  of  the  nver  may  be 
found  serviceable  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  depth.  By 
the  decrease  of  the  breadtn  of  the  stream  the  fall  may  be  main- 
tained unchanged  in  quantity,  though  the  depth  mav  be  in- 
creased. It  is  obvious  that  for  this  purpose  the  breadfth  must 
be  reduced  more  than  the  depth  increases.  When  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  channel  of  a  river  is  used  for  the  purpose- of  deepening 
it,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  create  too  great  a  depth,  where 
the  bed  is  composed  of  soft  materials,  for  the  increased  velocity, 
caused  by  the  relative  increase  of  volume,  may  exercise  so  great 
a  scouring  action  as  to  destroy  the  very  works  constructed  for 
the  improvement.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
cover  tne  bottom  of  the  bed  of  the  river  with  materials  capable 
of  resisting  the  scouring  power  of  the  current. 

The  removal  of  a  sand-bar  distributes  the  fall  along  a  greater 
extent  of  the  course  of  a  river,  and  renders  the  depth  more 
regular ;  while  the  lowering  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  caused 
by  the  removal  of  the  bar,  causes  a  greater  velocity  in  the  next 
upper  reach,  and  this  again  a  greater  fall.  The  regulation  of  a 
nver,  or  a  part  of  a  river,  may  be  undertaken  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty in  such  rivers  as  have  shoals  only  here  and  there,  with 
deep  water  between  them,  as  this  is  the  case  in  the  Alabama 
River. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  clear,  that  the  desired 
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result  cannot,  in  every  instance,  be  secured,  as  it  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  quantity  of  water  and  the  fall,  so  that 
certain  limits  cannot  be  passed. 

When  it  is  intended  to  accelerate  the  discharge  by  the  regu- 
lation, the  lowering  of  the  surface  of  the  river  depends  upon 
the  fall,  and  if  this  be  slight,  the  lowering  of  the  surface  will 
be  limited.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  desired  to  increase  the 
depth  at  low  water,  it  is  clear  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  any 
regulation  of  the  river,  tmless  dams  or  other  similar  construc- 
tions are  made,  in  order  to  raise  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  regulation  of  a  river,  imder  ordinary  circumstances,  cosls 
rather  less  than  the  construction  of  a  turnpike  of  the  same 
length.  The  excavations  necessarv  for  the  deepening  of  the 
channel  and  the  formation  of  the  banks  are  not  brought  into 
account  as  earth-work,  because  the  experienced  engineer  uses 
rather  the  natural  power  of  the  stream  to  deepen  the  bed  and 
regulate  the  form  and  height  of  the  banks.  But  proper  precau- 
tion should  be  taken  that,  in  the  time  of  freshets,  the  main 
current  of  the  river  be  kept  in  the  channel,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  being  filled  up  with  sand  and  other  materials.  It  should  be 
considered  as  a  rule,  that  the  river,  in  time  of  freshets,  must  flow 
in  the  same  channel  in  which  it  flows  when  the  water  is  lowest. 
But  everything  depends  upon  the  proper  formation  of  the  works, 
in  order  that  the  above-mentioned  transformation  may  take 
place,  and  for  this  purpose  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  water  as  an  operating  power,  or  of  the  laws  which  govern 
the  motion  of  water  m  rivers,  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  would 
here  remark  that  the  desired  improvement  is  not  produced  di- 
rectly by  the  constructed  works.  •  The  object  of  their  construc- 
tion is  to  check  the  irregularity  of  the  current,  and  to  control  its 
direction,  so  that  its  own  force  operating  on  the  bed  of  the  river 
gradually  produces  the  beneficial  effect  desired. 

When  a  bar  or  shoal  is  produced  by  sand  or  sediment  depo- 
sited by  the  stream,  and  is  the  natural  result  of  an  increase  in 
the  width  of  a  river,  the  removal  of  it  by  artificial  means  affords 
no  security  against  its  re-appearance.  The  cause  which  led  to 
the  deposit  of  sand  or  sediment  there  still  continuing  to  exist, 
it  is  certain  that  the  very  next  freshet  will  lead  to  its  re-accumu- 
lation. Therefore,  the  removal  of  sand-bars  by  the  mere  use  of 
dredging  machines,  without,  at  the  same  time,  preventing  their 
re-formation,  by  removing  the  cause  that  produced  them,  by  a 
proper  regulation  of  the  course  of  the  river,  only  results  in  a  tem- 
porary benefit.  After  a  time  the  same  defect  returns,  and  the 
work  has  been  done  over  again. 

The  published  accounts  of  the  improvement  of  the  Clyde  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  belief  that  the  depth  of  water  there  had 
been  obtained  by  dredging  operations.     Whereas,  the  fact  is, 
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that  the  dredging  vessels  were  used  there  only  to  free  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bed  from  some  banks  composed  of  such  materials  not 
to  be  removed  by  the  mere  power  of  the  current.  The  chief  ob- 
ject, as  Mr.  Telford  fully  aescribes,  was  to  contract  the  river 
and  increase  the  velocity  of  the  current  by  the  construction  of 
new  banks.  This  prevented  new  deposits,  and  the  scouring 
power  of  the  water  had  a  much  larger  share  in  deepening  the 
bed  of  the  river  than  the  dredging  machines. 

As  an  example  of  the  inutilitv  of  dredging  in  a  river  whose 
bed  is  composed  of  soft  materials,  brought  down  and  deposited 
by  the  stream,  we  give  the  following  brief  extract  from  an 
article  on  the  subject  of  dredging  in  the  Thames  off  Woolwich, 
contained  in  the  Nautical  Magazine  for  July,  1840 : — 

"  The  Thames. — It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing* the  enormous  sum  of  £125,000  was  expended  in  dredging 
the  river  Thames  off  Woolwich,  between  the  years  1808  and 
1816,  the  river  is  now  in  as  bad  a  state  as  ever,  and  the  mud 
and  silt  is  accumulating  instead  of  decreasing ;  in  1816  alone, 
as  much  as  £29,000  was  spent,  and  the  sum  amounts  on  an 
average  to  £16,000  per  annum,  to  such  little  purpose." 

In  sta^ant  waters,  where  there  exists  no  cause  for  the  forma- 
tion of  shallows,  or  sand-banks,  or  where  the  depth  decreases 
very  slowly,  dredging  operations  may  produce  a  permanent  as 
well  as  a  beneficial  result.  But  in  rivers  where  the  scouring 
action  has  formed  at  some  place  a  small  and  at  others  a  great 
depth,  the  proper  form  of  the  bed  and  direction  of  the  course 
must  be  established  by  the  use  of  the  power  of  the  stream,  and 
this  is  done  by  removing  the  causes  which  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  channel  of  a  sufficient  depth.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is, 
how  to  convey  the  streams  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  produce 
the  most  suitable  form  of  its  bed,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
desired  depth.  We  may  expect  that  the  favorable  result  pro- 
duced will  be  permanent  only  when  this  is  accomplished. 

The  positions  here  laid  down,  with  respect  to  the  improve- 
ment of  rivers  and  navigable  waters,  and  the  principles 
involved  in  them,  are  especially  worthy  of  consideration,  in 
reference  to  the  present  condition  and  prospective  improvement 
of  the  entrance  to  our  river  and  that  part  of  the  bay  adjacent  to 
it  In  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Mobile  Kiver,  or  rather  Mobile 
Bay,  there  are  several  shoals  below  the  city,  which  are  highly 
detrimental  to  its  commerce,  by  preventing  large  vessels  from 
coming  up  and  discharging  at  the  wharves,  and  thereby  affect- 
ing its  intercourse  with  other  large  seaports.  This  defect  in  our 
bay  has,  for  a  long  time,  given  rise  to  continual  complaints  on 
account  of  the  want  of  a  sufficient  navigable  depth,  and  wishes 
expressed  to  have  these  obstructions  removed. 

The  great  extent  of  the  operations  that  will  be  necessary,  if 
any  permanent  and  effective  improvement  is  sought  to  be  estab- 
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listed,  will  render  the  undertaking  a  very  expensive  one.  The 
natural  consequence  of  which  will  be,  to  induce  the  adoption 
of  palliative  means  which  will  never  produce  a  permanent  bene- 
ficial result. 

The  U.  S.  Engineer  Department  recommended  the  deepening 
of  the  bed  by  the  use  of  dredging  vessels.  Of  course,  the  result 
that  might  have  been  expected  followed — ^the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  improvement  were  soon  expended, 
without  producing  a  greater  navigable  depth. 

As  long  as  the  Mobile  River  is  allowed  to  find  its  way  to  the 
bay  through  several  channels,  neither  of  which  can  have  the 
depth  of  water  which  would  be  due  to  a  single  one,  the  power 
to  create  for  itself  a  channel  of  sufficient  depth,  which  the  con- 
centrated waters  of  the  river  certainly  would  possess,  is  distri- 
buted between  them,  and  thus  partially  lost.  Besides,  these 
several  channels  discharging  their  waters  into  the  bay  by  dif- 
ferent mouths  and  at  difierent  angles,  interfere  with  each  other, 
Producing  eddies  and  shallows,  which  prevent  uniformity  in  the 
epth  of  the  bay;  whereas  a  stream  coming  from  a  single  and 
regular  channel,  woidd  pursue  a  straight  course  towards  the 
outfall,  with  a  much  more  regular  motion,  and  thus  create  and 
maintain  a  more  regular  channel,  and  a  greater  navigable  depth 
throughout  the  bay. 

The  depth  of  water  in  the  outfall  through  which  the  river 
discharges  itself  through  the  bay  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
depends  on  the  force  of  the  outwaid  motion  of  the  water,  so  as 
that  of  the  bav  and  bed  of  the  river  depends  entirely  and  exclu- 
sively upon  the  upland  waters. 

Whenever  the  Mobile  River  shall  receive  a  permanent  increase 
of  water  by  the  shutting  up  of  the  branches  or  subsidiary 
streams,  its  depths  and  velocity  will  be  augmented.  The  velocity 
being  increased  by  the  increase  in  volume  of  water,  the  scour- 
ing power  of  the  current  will  act  upon  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  channel  with  increased  force,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
cross-sectional  area  of  the  stream  will  also  be  augmented.  The 
channel  being  thus  deepened  and  enlarged,  the  velocity  will  in 
turn  gradually  diminish,  until  the  tenacity  of  the  soil  affords  a 
sufficient  resistance  to  the  force  of  the  water. 

In  this  way,  the  entire  volume  of  water  in  the  river  being 
concentrated  in  one  channel,  its  scouring  power  may  be  used 
to  relieve  the  channel  from  its  present  defects,  remove  the  shoals 
that  obstruct  its  entrance  from  the  bay,  and  enable  vessels  of 
much  larger  burden  to  discharge  their  cargoes  at  the  wharves. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  improvement  would  be  its  perma- 
nent character,  for  the  volume  of  water  once  increasea  suffi- 
ciently to  deepen  the  channel  and  clear  out  the  shoals,  would 
continue  to  preserve  a  safe  navigable  depth. 

MoBiLB,  Jammry  6/4,  1854* 
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Art.  n.— THE  KEGI0N8  OF  THE  AMAZON. 

The  attention  of  the  world  has  been  particularly  directed, 
during  the  past  year,  to  the  great  valley  of  the  Amazon,  in 
South  America ;  and  more  especially  by  the  able  papers  on  the 
subject,  by  Lieut.  Maury,  pubushed  m  tne  NoXicmxu  intdligenceT^ 
in  our  Keview,  and  recently  republished  in  a  handsome  volume. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  on  the  15th  of  February,  1851,  in- 
structions were  transmitted  £pom  the  Navy  Department  to 
Lieutenants  Herndon  and  Gibbon,  then  at  Valparaiso,  attached 
to  the  U.  S.  ship  Vandalia,  of  the  Pacific  Squadron,  to  explore 
the  vaUey.of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries.  Lieut  Herndon 
first  proceeded  to  Lima  and  Bolivia,  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing from  the  monasteries,  and  other  sources  accessible,  informa- 
tion concerning  the  head-waters  of  the  Amazon  and  the  regions 
of  country  drained  bv  its  Peruvian  tributaries.  He  found,  how- 
ever, the  sources  of  information  there  very  small  and  unsatia- 
fectoiT.  The  records  of  the  explorations  of  the  Jesuits  were 
out  of  their  reach — ^in  the  archives  of  Quito,  at  that  time  the 
head  of  the  diocese,  and  the  starting  point  of  the  missions 
into  the  interior.  All  tiiey  could  get  were  some  meagre  ac- 
counts of  the  operations  of  the  Franciscans,  published  in  1790. 
At  Lima  he  was  joined  by  Lieut.  Lardner  Gibbon,  who 
brought  with  him  full  instructions  regarding  the  expedi- 
tion. These  required  them  to  "  explore  the  Amazon  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth,"  together  with  its  tributaries;  to  note  the 
number  and  condition,  both  industrial  and  social,  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  valley — their  trade  and  products ;  its  climate,  soil, 
and  productions ;  the  navigability  of  its  streams ;  its  capacity 
for  cultivation,  and  the  character  and  extent  of  its  undeveloped 
commercial  resources,  whether  of  the  field,  the  forest,  the  river, 
or  the  mine ;  also  to  ascertain  the  present  condition  of  the  silver 
mines  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  what  are  the  inducements  offer- 
ed by  the  laws  of  those  countries  for  emigrants  to  settie  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  those  republics.  They  were  particularly 
directed  to  note  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  valley  of  the 
Amazon,  and  to  bring  home  specimens  of  its  products. 

Lieut  Herndon,  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  being  left 
by  his  instructions  free  to  choose  his  own  route  down  the  Ama- 
zon, resolved  at  last,  after  much  consideration,  to  divide  his 
party.  He  accordingly  ordered  Lieut.  Gibbon  to  proceed  to  ex- 
plore the  country  east  of  Cuzco,  and  to  search  for  a  large  and 
navigable  river,  said  to  have  its  sources  in  the  Caraboya  Moun- 
tains, called  the  Madre  de  Dios,  thought  by  some  to  be  the  Pu- 
rus.    If  the  route  by  that  river  was  foimd  impracticable,  he  was 
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ordered  to  proceed  to  Puno,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  thence  to  La  Paz, 
in  Bolivia,  and  finally  to  descend  the  rivers  Mamore  and  Madei- 
ra to  the  Amazon.  On  arriving  at  the  Amazon,  he  was  to 
ascend  the  river  to  the  Barro  do  Eio  Negro,  and  there  await  the 
arrival  of  Lieut.  Herndon,  who  was  to  proceed  down  the  Hna- 
llaga  Biver  to  the  Amazon,  and  thence  to  the  Barro  do  Bio 
N^o. 

The  parties  left  Lima  for  Tarma,  a  place  a  little  to  the  north- 
east of  Lima,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1851,  provided  with  passports 
by  the  President  of  Peru,  General  CastiUa.  As  the  report  of 
Lieut.  Gibbon  is  not  yet  published,  we  shall  pursue  the  route 
taken  bv  Lieut.  Herndon,  whose  report  is  now  before  us. 

On  the  27th  of  May  the  party  arrived  at  San  Mateo,  which, 
though  but  a  short  distance  from  Lima,  was  found  to  have  an 
elevation  of  10,200  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this  place  they 
visited  the  silver  mines  of  Parac,  in  a  perfectly  sterile  region, 
where  nothing  but  mountains  of  granite,  towering  to  the  sides, 
appeared.  These  mines,  though  rudely  worked,  yield  about 
$76,000  annually.  On  the  2d  of  June  they  arrived  at  the  lowest 
line  of  perpetuji  snows.  The  barometer  stood  at  16.730,  indi- 
cating an  elevation  of  16,044  feet.  Water  boiled  at  182°  6' ; 
temperature  of  the  air,  43  ®  The  road  at  this  point,  only  sixty 
miles  from  the  sea,  passed  near  three  little  lakes,  whose  waters 
flowed  into  the  Amazon.  This  was,  therefore,  the  dividing 
ridge.  One  of  the  party  was  sick  with  the  veto,  a  disease  char- 
acterized by  violent  neadache,  swelling  and  turgiditv  of  the  veins 
of  the  head,  diflSculty  of  respiration,  and  coldness  of  the  extremi- 
ties. It  is  caused  by  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  at  those  high 
elevations — ^by  an  absence  of  sufficient  atmospheric  pressure.- 
The  smell  of  garlic  is  said  to  alleviate  the  symptoms ;  and  ac- 
cordingly,  the  Peruvians  anoint  the  heads  of  their  mules  with 
an  unguent  of  tallow,  garlic,  and  marjoram,  before  making  the 
ascent. 

Pursuing  their  weary  journey  through  the  moimtains,  they 
found  themselves  very  gradually  descending,  and  on  the  6th  of 
June  arrived  at  Tarma,  a  place  of  7,000  inhabitants,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Pasco.  On  their  way  they  visited  the  copper  mines  of 
Morococha,  worked  by  a  German  company,  and  found  to  be 
very  productive.  They  also  had  a  view,  as  they  passed  along, 
of  the  Puy-puy,  a  peak  of  the  Andes,  said  to  be  higher  than 
Chimborazo.  In  this  lofty  region  they  found  immense  numbers 
of  ducks  and  other  aquatic  birds,  on  the  small  lakes. 

Tarma  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  embosomed  among 
trees  and  flowers,  with  green  lawns  stretching  out  before  it,  and 
abounding  with  tropical  fruits  and  grains.  It  is  said  to  be  so 
healthy  that  it  does  not  support  a  physician,  though  there  are 
20,000  inhabitants  in  the  district.     Lieut.  Herndon  found  a 
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young  American  physician  there,  who  told  him  an  appropria- 
tion had  to  be  maae  by  the  government  to  support  him.  He 
tried  to  induce  the  physician  to  join  his  party  and  leave  the 

Elaoe;  but  the  ladies,  on  hearing  that  he  proposed  to  carry 
im  off,  raised  a  great  outcry,  and  declared  that  they  could 
not  part  with  their  Medico.  There  was  no  apothecary's  shop  in 
the  town,  and  Lieut.  Herndon  left  the  doctor  a  small  supply  of 
medicines.  The  climate  of  Tarma  is  delicious,  and  it  is  the  resort 
of  the  sickly  of  Lima.  Just  before  reaching  Tarma,  the  exploring 
party  crossed,  on  a  suspension  bridge,  the  river  Sauxa,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Ucayali,  one  of  the  upper  southern  branches  of  the 
Amazon.  The  latitude  of  Tarma  was  found  to  be,  by  the  mean 
meridian  altitudes  of  a  and  i3  Centauri,  11°  25'  05^'  South. 

On  the  16th  of  June  the  party  left  Tarma  for  the  Chanchamayo, 
a  branch  of  the  Ucayali.  After  travelling  a  few  miles  they  ar- 
rived at  the  city  of  Acobamba,  said  to  be  more  populous  than 
Tarma;  and  six  miles  farther  brought  them  to  Palca,  a  town  of 
1,000  inhabitants.  Proceeding  down  the  valley  of  the  Chancha- 
mayo, they  arived  gn  the  19th  June  at  Fort  San  Eamon,  in  lat. 
IV  07'  S,,  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  2,600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  descent  in  the  last  four 
miles  was  1,535  feet.  The  ascent  of  the  Andes,  on  its  western 
slope,  was  found  to  be  232  feet  to  the  mile ;  and  on  the  eastern, 
152  feet.    The  highest  point  attained  was  16,199  feet. 

San  Bamon  is  a  military  pos^  at  the  junction  of  the  Chancha- 
mayo and  Tulumayo  rivers,  for  the  protection  of  the  country 
against  the  Indians,  who  attempt  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
ri^rs,  and  to  annoy  the  inhabitants  by  setting  fire  to  the 
woods. 

The  productions  of  the  country  in  that  region  are  maize, 
sugar-cane,  coca,  yucca,  pineapples,  plantains,  coffee,  and 
cotton.  Laborers  are  hired  at  half  a  dollar  a  dav.  Sugar-cane 
is  propagated  there,  firom  the  top  joints  of  the  old  plant,  and  is 

?lanted  at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season  in  September, 
t  is  ready  for  cutting  in  a  year,  and  yields  every  ten  months, 
improving  in  quality  and  size  every  crop  for  a  number  of  years, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  land  and  the  care  bestowed  upon 
it  It  will  continue  to  spring  up  from  the  roots  for  50  or  60 
years,  with  one  or  two  lignt  workings  with  hoes  in  a  year.  The 
field  is  set  fire  to  after  everj  cutting,  to  bum  up  the  rubbage, 
weeds,  &c.  The  average  height  of  the  cane  is  about  ten  feet, 
though  Lieut.  Herndon  saw  stalks  of  sixteen  feet.  Sugar  at 
Tarma  is  worth  12i  cents  per  pound.  Still  very  little  sugar  is 
made  in  that  region,  there  being  no  market 

The  coca  is  a  bush,  about  four  feet  high,  producing  a  small 
light  green  leaf,  which  is  the  part  used.  The  blossom  is  white, 
and  the  fruit  a  small  red  berry.   The  seed  is  sown  in  beds,  about 
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the  1st  of  March.  It  is  transplanted  in  Se{)tember,  a  year  and 
a  half  after  planting,  and  gives  its  first  crop  in  a  year,  and  every 
four  months  thereafter.  It  continues  to  give  leaves  for  many 
years.  Evenr  100  plants  give  an  arroba  of  leaves,  worth  fi'om 
$6  to  $7.  The  leaf  of  this  plant  is  to  the  Peruvian  Indian  what 
tobacco  is  in  North  America. 

The  ooffee  of  that  region  is  very  fine — superior  to  that  of 
Guayaauil  and  Central  America.  Li  Lima,  it  generally  brings 
$25  and  $27  per  cwt. 

OoUxm^  there,  may  be  planted  at  any  time'in  the  year.  It  is 
there  a  tree  of  some  8  or  10  feet  high,  giving  its  crop  in  one 
year,  and  continuing  to  yield  for  three  years,  after  which  the 
tree  dries  up,  and  must  be  replanted.  It  bears  cotton  all  the 
time ;  but  it  is  not  good  during  the  rainy  season.  It  is  the 
black  seed,  and  when  picked  ofi*,  leaves  the  seed  perfectly  bare 
and  clean.  There  is  luso  the  nankeen-colored  cotton,  the  tree 
appearing  exactly  like  that  of  the  white. 

xucca^  (Cassava-root,)  which  is  grown  firom  the  stalk  of  the 
plant,  is  planted  at  any  time,  and  yields  in  j;iine  months.  The 
plant  runs  up  15  or  20  feet  high,  with  about  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  wrist.  The  yucca  is  the  general  substitute  for  bread, 
when  roasted  or  boiled,  and  is  very  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Each 
plant  gives  firom  20  to  25  pounds  of  the  edible  root,  which 
grows  in  clusters,  like  the  potato,  and  some  of  which  are  as  long 
and  thick  as  a  man's  arm.  # 

Three  crops  of  Indian  com  are  raised  in  a  year,  and  it  is  of 
good  quality. 

The  most  common  firuit  of  the  country  is  the  banana  ;*it 
grows  without  labor,  and  supplies  constantly  with  food  those 
too  lazy  to  work.  The  other  fruits,  too  numerous  to  mention, 
thrive  luxuriantly. 

The  country  does  not  seem  good  for  grazing— all  the  calves 
are  born  dead,  or  soon  die  after  birth,  with  a  goitre,  or  swelling 
in  the  neck.  The  country,  on  the  head- waters  of  the  Ucay  ali.  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  when  the  navigation  of  the 
Amazon  is  opened,  it  will  gradually  fill  with  settlers. 

On  returnmg  to  Tarma,  the  question  of  dividing  the  party 
was  discussed,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Lieut.  Gibbon  should 
explore  the  Bolivian  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  while  Lieut. 
Hemdon  took  the  head-waters  and  main  trunl^  of  the  river. 
They  parted  on  the  1st  of  July,  Lieut  Gibbon  for  Cuzoo,  south, 
and  Lieut.  Hemdon  for  the  head-waters  of  the  Rio  Huallaga, 
north.  We  shall  pursue  the  latter  in  his  route,  for  the  reason 
before  stated. 

His  journey  at  first  lay  over  an  elevated  mountain  region-—- 
a  plain  about  45  miles  long  by  fix)m  6  to  12  broad — ^the  soil 
gravelly,  and  too  cold  and  sterUe  to  produce  even  potatoes. 
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During  the  four  first  days  he  passed  Acobomba,  of  firom  1,000 
to  2,000  inhabitants,  and  Polcomayo,  and  Junin  of  the  same 
size.  The  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  chjefly  herdsmen,  liv- 
ing in  houses  of  mud  and  straw.  There  being  no  timber,  turf 
is  used  for 'fuel.  The  plain  of  Junin  is  historical,  it  being  where 
Bolivar,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1824,  completely  defeated  the 
Spaniards.  Lieut.  Hemdon  visited  the  pyramid,  erected  by 
Mariano  Rivero,  then  prefect  of  the  province,  to  conamemorate 
the  battle.  It  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  small  hill,  where  the 
Liberator  stood  directing  the  fight.  It  is  white,  and  appears  to 
be  70  or  80  feet  high.  The  city  of  Junin  stands  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Chinchaycocha,  12,947  feet  above  the  level 
of  th^sea.  No  other  battle  was  probably  ever  fought  at  such 
an  elevation.  The  lake  is  20  miles  long  by  6  broad,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  Amazon  by  the  river  Jauxa,  a  branch 
of  the  TJcayali. 

A  few  nules  north  of  Junin  is  the  silver  region,  the  mouths 
of  mines,  some  worked  and  some  abandoned,  appearing  in 
every  direction.  The  city  of  Cerro  Pasco,  which  the  party  en- 
tered on  the  5th  of  July,  is  the  centre  of  the  mining  region.  It 
is  a  strange  place,  with  narrow  streets,  "  entirely  honeycombed 
having  the  mouths  of  mines,  some  two  or  three  yards  in  diame- 
•  ter,  gaping  everywhere."  The  earth  is  so  full  of  excavations 
that  the  mlling  in  of  the  mines  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  A 
few  years  ago  300  persons  were  buried  in  one  of  them,  and  four 
days  before  the  arrival  of  Lieut.  Hemdon,  five  persons  were 
buried  alive.  The  silver  mines  of  Cerro  Pasco  were  discovered 
in  1680,  and  although  they  have  been  worked  ever  since,  they 
now  yield  about  $2,000,000  annually,  or  more  than  all  the  rest 
of  Peru.  M.  Gastelnau  estimates  that  these  mines,  up  to  the 
year  1849,  have  yielded  about  $475,000,000,  or  $2,170,000 
annually. 
About  200  miles  S.  E.  of  Cerro  Pasco  are  the  celebrated 

Juicksilver  mines  of  Huancavelica.  Thev  were  opened  in 
751,  and  up  to  the  vear  1789'yielded  1,040,452  quintals ;  which, 
at  the  mean  price  of  |65  per  quintal,  would  amount  to  $67,629,880. 
In  the  same  period  there  were  expended  on  them  $10,587,846. 
Since  1789  they  have  yielded  nothing  of  importance.  They 
could  probably  still  be  worked  to  advantage.  Bolivar  refused 
to  sell  them  for  $670,000. 

The  city  of  Cerro  Pasco  is  18,802  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has 
a  population  of  from  6,000  to  15,000,  all  engaged  in  mining. 
The  usual  immorality  of  mining  regions  prevails.  There  are 
no  ladies  there,  says  Lieut.  Hemdon,  and  no  religion,  even  in 
form.  Everything  is  swallowed  up  in  the  love  of  gain.  The 
climate  is  uncomfortably  cold,  the  elevation  being  so  great  In 
July,  August^  and  September,  the  mean  temperature  is  44^  in 
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the  day,  and  85®  at  night.  Prom  the  middle  of  October  to  the 
end  of  April  the  climate,  says  Lieut.  Hemdon,  is  insupportable 
from  the  rains,  tepipests  and  lightnings,  which  almost  every 
year  cause  damage. 

Almost  immediately  after  leaving  Cerro  Pasco,  laeut.  Hem- 
don came  upon  the  head-waters  of  the  Huallaga.  Seven  miles 
N.  N".  E.  of  Cerro  Pasco,  he  found  the  village  of  Quinna,  where 
a  mint,  now  abandoned,  was  established  some  years  ago.  In 
the  same  neighborhood  there  are  gold  mines.  On  the  14th  of 
July  the  party  arrived  at  San  Rafael,  a  place  of  250  souls,  and 
8,551  feet  above  the  sea.  Vegetation  here  was  more  abundant, 
and  flowers  in  profusion ;  but  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 
Andes  were  still  on  all  sides.  About  10  miles  from  San  Jlafael 
they  began  a  rapid  descent,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  found  them- 
selves in  a  region  of  fruit-trees  and  sugar-canes,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Huallaga.  The  sudden  transition  from  rugged  moun- 
tain peaks,  where  there  was  no  cidtivation,  to  a  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, was  mai'vellous. 

A  few  hours  after  leaving  San  Eafael,  they  arrived  at  Ambo, 
a  town  of  1,000  souls,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Huacar 
and  Huallaga.  They  were  now  in  a  delightful  region.  The 
valley  was  everywhere  beautiful.  Two  miles  from  Ambo,  on 
the  opposite  bank,  appeared  another  pretty  village  almost  * 
hidden  in  the  luxuriant  vegetation  about  it.  Fields  of  sugar- 
cane and  alfolfa  appeared  on  all  sides. 

On  the  16th  of  July  Lieut.  Hemdon  arrived  at  Huanuco,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Peru.  The  Huallaga  is  here  about 
40  yards  wide,  and  2  deep  in  low  water.  The  pojpulation  is 
from  4,000  to  5,000.  The  houses  are  of  adobe.  There  are  15 
churches,  the  inhabitants  being  much  attached  to  religion. 
Some  of  the  churches  are  large  and  handsome.  Huanuco  is 
5,946  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  verv  healthy.  It 
has  a  college  of  100  students,  well  endowed,  and  well  supplied 
with  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  purchased  in  Europe, 
by  the  exertions  of  Don  Mariano  Eduarao  de  Rivero,  formerly 
prefect  of  the  department,  and  now  Oonsul-General  to  the 
jSTetherlands,  where  he  is  said  to  be  preparing  a  voluminous 
work  on  the  antiquities  of  Peru.  He  has,  besides,  founded 
schools,  improved  roads,  built  cemeteries,  and  made  most  of 
the  improvements  in  Peru.  The  people  of  Huanuco  are  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  have  the  navigation  of  the  Huallaga  opened 
to  that  place.    Gold  is  found  iii  the  mountains  near  Huanuco. 

Following  down  the  Huallaga,  through  a  delightful  tropical 
region,  they  arrived  on  the  23d  of  July  at  Acomayo,  after  pass- 
ing two  or  three  smaller  places.  It  has  800  inhabitants,  and  is 
7,518  feet  above  the  sea.  The  road  thus  far  down  the  valley 
had  been  rugged,  and  on  the  25th  of  July,  a  little  below  Chin- 
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chao,  the  mule  road  ceased.  Here  they  were  to  await  the 
Indians  from  Tingo  Maria,  a  village  at  the  head  of  canoe  navi- 
gation on  the  Huallaga,  to  take  the  place  of  the  mules  in  carry- 
ing the  baggage.  The  coca  is  much  raised  in  this  region,  and 
Lieut  Hemdon  mentions  a  hacienda,  or  plantation,  that  produced 
a  crop  worth  $21,800  annually.  It  sells  at  Huanuco  at  $8  per 
arroba.  Coca  is  the  only  marketable  product  of  the  valley  of 
the  Huallaga,  although  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  &c.,  grow  lux- 
uriantly. The  valley  does  not  abound  in  wild  animals,  but 
there  are  deer,  hares,  tiger-cats,  and  animals  of  the  mink  kind, 
that  annoy  poultry.  The  birds  are  generally  of  gay  plumage, 
but  noTt  very  numerous.  Insects  are  very  abundant  ana  trouble- 
some. The  climate  is  very  pleasant  and  healthy.  Bats  are 
very  annoying  there,  to  animals,  by  sucking  their  blood. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  thirteen  Indians  arrived  to  conduct 
Lieut.  Herndon,  and  carry  his  baggage.  They  found  the  river 
rapid,  and  full  of  trees  and  boulders,  which  rendered  even 
canoe  navigation  dangerous.  On  the  1st  of  August  they  arrived 
at  Tingo  Maria,  a  small  hamlet  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
This  place  is  335  miles  from  Lima  by  the  route  travelled,  and 
is  at  the  head  of  canoe  navigation,  it  is  a  nineteen  days'  jour- 
ney from  Lima,  by  the  shortest  route.  A  mule  that  will  carry 
260  lbs.  can  be  hired  at  lima  for  $1  per  day,  including  feed. 
Travellers  are  o^iged  to  hire  new  mules  every  100  miles. 

Tingo  Maria  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  in  a  fertile  plain  six  miles  wide  by  three  broad,  2,260  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  productions  of  tms  plain  are  sugar-cane, 
rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  maize,  sweet  potatoes,  yuccas,  and 
the  sachassapa,  or  potato  of  the  woods,  the  large,  mealy  purple- 
streaked  root  of  a  vine,  in  taste  like  a  yam,  and  very  good  food. 
The  game  are  American  tigers,  deer,  wild  hogs,  monkeys,  &c, 
Curassows,  turkeys,  many  varieties  of  parrots,  ducks,  cormo- 
rants, and  other  bird^are  numerous;  also  rattle-snakes  and 
vipers.  The  woods  are  so  thick  and  tangled  with  under- 
growth, that  none  but  an  Indian  can  penetrate  them ;  and  even 
the  Indian  rarely  ventures  into  them,  for  fear  of  the  tiger  and 
vipers.  Bats  are  found  in  that  region  of  enormous  size.  One 
of  the  servants  of  Lieut.  Herndon  shot  one  that  measured 
about  two  feet  across  the  extended  wings.  They  are  of  the 
vampire  species,  and  are  a  formidable  enemy  to  animals  and 
travellers,  who  have  to  sleep  with  head  and  body  entirely  en- 
veloped in  a  blanket,  in  order  to  prevent  their  blood  from  being 
sucked  by  them  at  night. 

At  Tingo  Maria,  Lieut.  Hemdon  and  his  party  embarked  in 
two  large  canoes,  each  about  40  feet  long  by  2  J  broad,  dug  out 
of  a  single  tree.  They  found  the  average  breadth  of  the  river 
about  90  yards,  and  the  velocity  about  Si  miles  an  hour, 
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except  at  rapids,  whicli  were  nmnerous.  The  banks  were  low, 
and  covered  with  cane,  trees  and  bushes.  There  are  hills  on 
each  side  at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  Tigers  were  heard 
at  night,  and  gan^  of  large  red  monkeys  were  seen  along  the 
shores,  of  the  species  called  howling  monkeys.  They  are  roasted 
and  eaten  by  the  Indians.  A  species  of  river-hog,  an  amphi- 
bious animal,  about  half  the  size  of  a  full-grown  nog,  is  com- 
mon in  the  Huallaga.  It  is  of  a  red  color,  which  was  the 
color  of  all  the  animals  that  Lieut  Hemdon  saw  in  that  region. 
Lieut.  Hemdon  frequently  supped  on  Tnonhey  soup — a  common 
dish  among  the  Indians.  Monkey  flesh,  however,  he  found 
rather  tough. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  the  party  arrived  at  the  port  of  Uchiza. 
Nearly  all  the  towns  on  the  nver  are  from  six  to  nine  miles  from 
its  bank,  in  consequence  of  the  overflow  in  high-water ;  and  the 
port  is  a  small  place  on  a  high  bluff,  with  a  road  leading  from  it 
to  the  town.  On  the  same  day,  they  passed  the  mouthS  of  two 
small  tributaries  of  salt  water.  They  flow  from  a  hill  of  salt, 
about  a  day's  journey  from  the  Huallaga,  from  which  the  in* 
habitants  supply  themselves. 

The  voyage  down  the  river  was  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  nailes 
a  day.  On  the  eleventh  day,  below  Tingo  Maria,  the  fiead  of 
canoe  navigation,  they  found  the  river,  at  a  place  called  Sion, 
one  hundred  yards  broad,  eighteen  feet  deep,  a^  with  a  current 
of  four  miles  an  hour.  They  had,  however,  passed  several  dan* 
gerous  rapids,  called  mahs  pasos.  The  river,  thus  far  down, 
was  found  to  have  a  rise,  in  high-water,  of  about  forty  feet, 
overflowing  the  country  for  many  miles  inland.  On  the  18th 
of  August,  the  party  passed  the  Pan  de  Azujcar^  a  sugar-loaf  is- 
land of  slate  rock,  towering  above  the  river,  which,  below  it, 
they  found  running  between  high  cliffs  of  white  rock — an  ar- 
gillaceous schist. 

They  found  rapids  very  frequent,  dom  which  they  let  them- 
selves by  ropes.  These  are  more  dangerous  in  high  water  than 
in  low. 

In  descending  the  Huallaga,  scarcely  a  day  passed  without 
arriving  at  some  village ;  and  the  farther  they  descended  the 
more  beautiful  and  fertile  the  valley  became.  Nothing  but  good 
government  and  an  industrious  people  are  necessary  to  make  that 
region  one  of  the  richest  and  most  delightful  in  the  world.  But 
the  people  are  excessively  ignorant  and  indolent — a  consequence 
of  bad  government — ana  uiere  is  no  inducement  for  them  to 
aspire  to  anything  beyond  a  rude  existence.  They  would  be 
roobed  of  their  wealth  if  they  were  to  accumulate  it  by  rapacious 
governors.  As  for  personal  liberty,  they  have  none.  Lieute- 
nant Herndon  relates,  that  the  people  of  fiastem  Peru,  wherever 
he  went,  were  subject,  at  all  times,  to  any  service  that  a  governor 
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might  require  of  thenu  He  could  call  them  from  their  homes  at 
any  time,  and  send  them  on  an  expedition.  They  feared  to  have 
it  joiown  that  they  had  money,  lest  a  ffovemor  might  demand 
it  of  them.  "  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  inoiflference  of  the  people," 
says  Lieutenant  Hemdon,  "to  attempt  to  better  their  condition. 
The  power  of  the  governor  to  take  them  from  their  labor,  and 
send  them  on  journeys  of  weeks'  duration  with  any  passing  mer- 
chan  tor  traveller,  would  have  this  effect."  Of  course,  the  natives 
are  extremely  mild  and  submissive,  or  they  would  not  subject 
themselves  to  such  despotism.  On  the  14th  of  Au^st,  Lieute- 
nant Hemdon  arrived  at  ChuaJluayacu,  a  settlement  of  twenly 
houses.  All  the  inhabitants,  except  those  of  one  house,  were 
absent  He  was  told  that  they  had  been  disobedient  in  some 
matter  to  the  governor  of  the  district,  and  that  he  had  come  upon 
them  with  a  force,  and  carried  them  off  prisoners  to  Juan  Juy,  a 
large  town  ferther  down  the  river,  where  authority  might  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

Such  is  Peruvian  civilization,  if,  indeed,  civilization  it  may 
.  be  called.  It  is  certainly  no  better  than  that  of  Turkey  or 
Egypt.  The  way  to  improve  Peru  is  first  to  reform  and  civilize 
its  government.  Living  in  the  most  fertile  and  healthy  region, 
its  people  are  kept  down  and  disheartened  by  a  miserable  govern- 
ment. 

The  river  at  Chualluayacu  was  one  hundred  yards  wide,  shal- 
low and  rapid,  with  hills  on  the  right,  and  a  vast  plain  covered 
with  trees,  canes,  and  bushes  on  the  left.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  Hualla^a  there  are  but  few  settlements,  owing  to  the  savages 
who  inhabit  that  side.  These  savages  are  those  who  have  not 
as  yet  been  converted  to  Christianity.  They  are  called  by  the 
Peruvians  infidels^  and  are  captured  and  enslaved  by  them. 
Slavery  is  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Peru ;  but  those  laws  are  a 
dead  letter  so  far  as  regards  these  unconverted  Indians,  who  are 
allowed  to  be  enslaved,  on  the  plea  that  the  infidel  is  Christian- 
ized, and  his  condition  bettered  by  it. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  the  partjr  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
Hunanza.  The  salt  huls  of  this  region  are  remarkable.  They 
are  about  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  extend  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  salt  shows  like 
frost  upon  their  red  earth  at  a  distance ;  but  seen  nearer,  the 
heavy  rains  seem  to  have  washed  away  the  loose  earth,  and  left 
the  nearly  pure  salt  standing  in  innumerable  cone-shaped  pinna- 
cles; so  that  the  broken  sides  of  the  hills  look  like  what  draw- 
ings represent  of  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  Where  the  hills  have 
been  excavated,  beautiful  stalactites  of  perfectly  pure  salt  hanff 
from  the  roof  in.  manv  varieties  of  shapes.  There  are  much 
higher  hills  back  of  these  that  a{>i)ear  also  to  contain  salt^  so 
that  there  seems  to  be  an  inexhaustiole  supply. 
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On  the  19th  of  August,  Lieutenant  Hemdon  arrived  at  Tara- 

Eoto,  the  largest  town  since  he  left  Huanuco.  It  has  3,600  in- 
abitants,  and  stands  in  a  populous  district.  It  is  a  place,  of 
some  trade,  and  goods  brought  from  Lima  thither  sell  at  an  ad- 
vance of  about  four  hundred  per  cent  on  the  cost  at  Lima.  The 
people  of  Tarapoto  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  cloth,  of  which  they  make  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
yards  annually,  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  yard.  This  and 
white  wax,  used  so  extensively  in  the  churches,  are  the  chief 
staples  of  the  country.  Money  being  almost  unknown  there,  the 
entire  trade  is  barter.  The  country  is  extremely  productive.  ' 
Cotton  yields  a  crop  every  six  months ;  rice  every  five  months ; 
indigo  is  indigenous ;  bananas  grow  in  vast  abundance,  with 
little  trouble ;  and  cattle  of  all  kinds  multiply  rapidly.  All  the 
country  needs  to  make  it  a  perfect  garden  of  wealth  is  a  Yankee 
population. 

The  co¥uitrv  is  without  roads — an  unerring  evidence  of  the 
barbarism  and  uncivilized  character  of  the  country.  All  cargoes 
are  transported  on  the  backs  of  Indians.  The  inhabitants  have, 
no  idea  of  comfort  in  their  domestic  relations.  The  houses  are 
of  mud,  thatched  with  palm,  and  have  uneven  dirt  floors.  The 
furniture  consists  of  a  grass  hammock,  a  standing  bed-place,  a 
coarse  table,  and  a  stool  or  two.  The  governor  of  this  populous 
district  goes  barefooted,  and  the  common  people  are  two-thirds 
naked.  Clothing,  indeed,  is  a  matter  of  decency  there  rather 
than  of  necessity.  Lieutenant  Herndon  paid  his  peons  for  their 
services  in  cloth,  money  being  a  thing  unknown  to  them. 

At  Tarapoto,  Lieutenant  Herndon  inquired  into  the  feasibility 
of  a  steamboat  enterprise  from  the  Atlantic  up  to  that  region — 
bringing  American  goods,  and  taking  in  return  cargoes  of  coffee, 
tobacco,  straw  hats,  hammocks,  and  sarsaparilla,  to  the  ports  of 
Brazil,  on  the  Amazon.  He  was  informed  by  intelligent  Span- 
ards  there,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  enrich  any  one  who  would 
attempt  it,  but  that  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  a  steamer 
could  never  get  up  as  high  as  the  Huallaga,  as  all  the  goods  it 
could  carry  would  be  bought  iip  and  paid  for,  in  return  cargoes, 
long  before  it  reached  Peru.  The  money,  too,  of  the  Brazilians 
along  the  Amazon  would  readily  snatch  up  all  the  goods  that 
would  be  brought.  As  a  curious  instance  of  Yankee  enterprise 
and  adventure,  Lieutenant  Hemdon  states,  that  a  few  months 
before  he  arrived  in  that  region,  an  American  circus  company 
passed  down  the  valley  of  the  Huallaga,  astonishing  the  natives, 
of  course,  as  they  went  along.  They  floated  their  horses  down 
the  river  on  rafte,  and  when  last  heard  of  were  descending  the 
great  Amazon.  Lieutenant  Hemdon  thinks  that  they  could  not 
have  been  very  successful,  judging  from  the  number  of  dead 
ponies,  killed  by  the  vampire  bats,  that  he  found  along  the 
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Hoall&ga.     They  probably  fared  better  when  they  reached 
Brazil. 

Lieut.  Hemdon  strongly  recommends  the  valley  of  the  Hua- 
Uaga  to  emigrants,  on  account  of  its  great  fertility  and  healthi- 
ness of  climate.  He  says  it  combines  more  advantafles  than 
any  other  in  Peru.    The  valley  of 'the  Ucavali  is  richer,  and 

Sroduces  cotton  and  coffee ;  but  it  is  entirely  an  unsettled  wil- 
emess,  except  by  Indians,  and  the  emigrant  would  have  to 
fight  the  savages  constantly.  In  the  valley  of  the  Huallaga  the 
governors  are  authorized  "to  give  lands  to  all  emigrants  who 
will  receive  them.  The  country  produces  four  crops  of  corn  a 
jear. 

On  the  28th  of  August  the  party  arrived  at  Yurimaguas,  a 
small  place  of  250  inhabitants,  but  important  on  account  of  its 
geographical  position.  It  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cachiyacu, 
which  IS  the  route  of  communication  between  the  ports  of  the 
Amazon  and  the  countrv  between  the  Huallaga  and  Maraflon, 
in  Peru.  Yurimaguas,  therefore,  would  be  the  key  to  Eastern 
Peru,  for  all  expeditions  coming  up  the  Amazon  fjx>m  the 
Atlantic  to  trade  with  the  Peruvians. 

On  leaving  Yurimaguas,  the  traveller  begins  to  enter  the  lake 
•country',  as  he  approaches  the  Amazon.  Lakes  of  various  sizes, 
and  at  irregular  aistances,  border  the  rivers,  and  communicate 
with  them.    They  are  full  of  fowl,  fish,  and  turtle. 

Passing  two  more  small  towns,  Santa  Cruz  and  Laguna,  Lieut 
Herndon  arrived  at  the  junction  of  the  Huallaga  with  the 
Amazon,  25  miles  below  Lag^una,  on  the  Sd  of  Seotember,  1851. 
The  Huallaga,  at  its  mouth,  is  350  yards  wide,  and  45  deep.  The 
Amazon,  at  *this  point,  is  600  yards  wide.  The  water  of  both 
rivers  is  very  muddy  and  filthy,  particularly  the  Huallaga, 
which  for  some  distance  within  the  mouth  is  covered  with  a 
glutinous  scum,  the  excrements  of  fishes,  probably  of  the  por- 
poise. From  the  mouth  of  the  Huallag;a  to  Tingo  Maria,  the 
nead  of  canoe  navigation,  it  is  325  miles — a  journey  of  74 
working  hours. 

Lieut  Hemdon  now  entered  upon  the  main  trunk  of  the 
Amazon,  which  bears  its  Peruvian  name  of  Marafion  as  feir  as 
the  Tobatinga,  at  the  Brazilian  frontier,  below  which,  and  as 
&r  as  the  junction  of  the  Bio  Negro,  it  takes  the  name  of  Soli- 
moens,  and  thence  to  the.  ocean  is  called  Amazon.  '^The 
march  of  the  great  river,"  says  Lieut  Hemdon,  "is  sublime;  but 
in  the  untamed  misht  of  its  turbid  waters,  as  they  cut  away  its 
banks,  tear  down  the  gigantic  denizens  of  the  forest,  and  build 
up  islands,  it  is  awful.  It  rolls  through  the  wildemess  with  a 
stately  and  solemn  air;  its  waters  look  sullen  and  relentless; 
and  the  ^hole  scene  awakens  emotions  of  dread  and  awe — ^such 
as  are  caused  by  the  funeral  solemnities,  the  minute-gun,  the  howl 
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of  the  wind,  and  the  angry  tossing  of  the  waves,  when  all  hatndff 
are  called  to  bury  the  dead  in  a  troubled  sea." 

The  waters  of  the  Amazon  are  muddy  and  turbid  like  those 
of  the  Mississippi ;  but  the  river,  of  course,  lacks  the  charm 
which  the  rich  plantations  and  pretty  towns  and  villages  along 
the  Mississippi  afford.  Lieut.  Herndon  found  the  shores  low,, 
but  abrupt,  and  the  waters  filled  with  porpoises  and  alligators. 
At  Parinari  the  banks  were  about  twenty  feet  high.  Monkeys 
were  seen  in  everv  direction  along  the  shores.  Thev  are  the 
common  food  of  the  Indians.  He  passed  Bm9ll  puebtosy  or  set- 
tlements, almost  daily.  On  the  9th  of  September  he  arrived  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Ucayali,  210  miles  oelow  the  Huallaga, 
Nauta,  a  village  at  its  mouth,  contains  1,000  inhabitants.  The 
trade  of  the  place  is  in  fish  and  sarsaparilla,  which  is  veiy 
abundant.  The  whole  trade  of  the  province  in  which  Nauta  is 
situated  does  not  exceed  $20,000  annually.  The  gathering  of 
sarsaparilla,  and  the  carrying  on  of  trade  in  general,  is  much 
impeded  by  the  ferocity  of  the  savages. 

The  entire  trade  of  the  river  Amazon,  as  measured  by  the 
imports  and  exports  of  Para,  amounted,  in  1851,  to  only 
$2,000,000;  but  the  introduction  of  steamboats  would  increase 
the  trade  rapidly,  and  as  rapidly  enrich  all  engaged  in  it ;  but 
on  this  subject  we  have  already  treated  largely  in  previous 
numbers  of  the  Eeview.  We  have  also  given  the  valuable 
papers  of  Lieut.  Maury  on  the  subject.  All  tnat  is  now  needed 
IS  a  treaty  with  Brazil,  permitting  our  citizens  freely  to  navigate 
the  Amazon,  a  thing  which  nothing  but  the  iealousy  and  short- 
sighted policy  of  Brazil  prevents.  She  stands  in  her  own  light, 
and  cannot  see  that  the  opening  of  the  Amazon  would  enrich 
herself  as  well  as  others.  We  admire  the  enthusiasm  of  Lieut. 
Herndon.  "Had  I  the  honor,"  says  he,  "to  be  mustered 
amoujg  the  statesmen  of  my  country,  1  would  risk  political  fame 
and  me  in  the  attempt  to  have  the  commerce  of  this  noble  river 
thrown  open  to  the  world." 

The  Amazon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ucayali,  is  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  wide.  The  country  there  is  covered  with  excellent 
timber  of  various  kinds,  suitable  for  house  or  ship  building,  and 
for  all  other  purposes.  Some  of  them  are  very  hard,  heavy, 
and  beautiful.  The  palo  cfe  satcgre  is  a  tree  whose  wood  is  a 
rich  red,  admitting  of  a  high  polish.  The  lignum  vitas  is 
common. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1851,  Lieut.  H.  began  to  explore 
the  Ucayali.  It  is  a  beautiful  stream,  with  low  shelving  green 
banks  at  its  mouth,  but  is  not  more  than  half  as  wide  as  the 
Amazon  where  it  empties  into  it.  It  is  the  longest  tributary 
above  Brazil,  and  is  called  by  some  the  main  trunk  of  the  Ama- 
zon.    The  banks  are  constantly  caving  in,  and  the  current 
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near  the  mouth  is  about  If  miles  per  hour.  Islands  are  numer- 
ous, and  the  country  open.  There  are  many  lakes  on  each  side 
of  the  river  opening  into  it.  Turtles  and  fish  are  very  abundant 
in  its  waters. 

After  a  tedious  voyage  of  28  dajs  on  the  river,  Lieut  H.  ar- 
rived at  Sarayacu,  a  JFrancisc^n  Missionary  Station,  of  1,000  in- 
habitants. He  had  passed  omy  a  few  small  places  of  no  import- 
ance. Here  his  exploration  of  the  XJcayali  ended,  it  being  im- 
possible to  procure  men  to  accompany  him  farther.  The 
navigation  above  Sarayacu  is  said  to  oe  poor. 

Both  the  Huallaga  and  Ucayali  rivers  are  full  of  snags,  which 
render  the  navigation  dangerous.  The  Ucayali  averages  half  a 
mile  wide,  20  feet  deep,  at  low  water,  and  has  a  velocity  of 
8  miles  per  hour — ^up  as  far  as  Sarayacu,  270  miles;  m  a 
straight  hne,  150.  The  Indians  along  that  river  are  of  a  roving 
disposition,  and  towns  that  existed  in  1835  cannot  now  be 
found.  The  difference  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  on 
the  Ucayali,  is  about  85  feet.  The  tottom  of  the  river  is  full 
of  sunken  trees.  At  the  mouth  it  is  72  feet  deep,  and  with  a 
current  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  per  hour,  which  is  also  about 
the  velocity  of  the  Amazon  at  that  place. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  Lieut.  H.  arrived  at  Iquitos^  not  fer 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Ucavali.  It  is  on  an  elevated  plain, 
which  is  said  to  extend  far  oack  from  the  shores  of  the  river. 
Most  of  the  towns  on  the  Amazon  are  built  on  a  hill,  with  a 
low,  swampy  country  behind  them.  Cotton  and  coffee  trees  are 
seen  growmg  in  the  streets.  The  shores  of  the  Amazon,  at 
Iquitos,  are  bold,  and  of  white  clav.  Just  below  the  town  is 
the  mouth  of  the  Nanay,  150  yards  wide.  The  depth  gf  the 
Amazon  there  is  50  feet.  In  this  part  of  the  river  it  is  some- 
times two  miles  wide,  and  then  narrowing  to  half  a  mile. 

Just  before  arriving  at  New-Oran,  or  Pucallpa,  on  the  8th  of 
November,  Lieut.  H.  found  no  bottom  at  180  feet..  On  the 
same  day  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Napa,  a  northern  tri- 
butary, which  has  its  head  near  Quito,  and  nearly  to  which  it  is 
navigable  for  canoea  On  the  2d  of  December,  he  arrived  at 
Loreto,  where  the  river  is  102  feet  deep,  and  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  wide,  with  a  current  of  three  miles  an  hour.  Loreto  is  the 
first  town  he  arrived  at  on  the  river  bearing  the  marks  of  civi- 
lization. It  has  three  mercantile  houses,  owned  by  Portuguese. 
The  houses  of  the  town  are  better  built  than  any  above  that 
point.  This  place  is  the  frontier  post  of  Peru  on  the  east 
There  are  a  few  miles  of  neutral  territory  between  it  and  Brazil. 
The  population  is  250.  Loreto  is  in  latitude  4^  south,  and 
longitude  70^  80'  west  Twenty  miles  below  Loreto,  the  party 
arrived  at  the  first  town  in  Brazil,  Tobatinga,  a  military  post 
Here  Lieut  H.  found  it  necessary  to  sail  under  the  BiazHian 
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flag,  to  avoid  giving  offfence  along  the  river.  He  also  found  it 
necessary  to  leave  bis  Peruvian  boat  and  embark  in  a  Brazilian 
vessel.    This  tbev  compel  all  travellers  to  do. 

On  the  Sth  of  December,  Lieut  H.  arrived  at  San  Paulo,  a 
town  of  860  souls,  situated  on  a  hill  2  or  800  feet  above  the 
river,  and  difficult  to  approach.^  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  sarsaparilla  and  cocoa.  Ix  is  96  miles  below  Tobatinga, 
in  about  latitude  2|^  south.  The  next  day,  50  miles  farther 
down,  they  arrived  at  Matura.  The  shores  of  the  river  con- 
tinue to  be  low,  and  of  white  or  red  clay.  The  banks  are  con- 
tinually j&lling  in,  carrying  down  trees,  and  thus  impeding  the 
navigation.  On  the  same  day,  they  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
Putumayo,  half  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  with  an  estuary  a  mile 
wide.  The  water  is  clearer  than  that  of  the  Amazon.  It  is 
navigable  a  journey  of  two  months  above  its  mouths  in  canoes. 
The  Brazilian  slaves  escape,  by  way  of  this  river,  into  Grenada. 
The  next  rivers  he  passed  were  the  Jutay  and  the  Jurua,  the 
former  navigable  540  miles,  and  the  latter  780.  The  Indians 
on  the  banks  of  these  rivers  are  venr  hostile.  M.  Castelnau 
relates  that  there  is  a  pigmy  race  of  Indians,  said  to  be  living 
on  the  Jurua,  whose  stature  does  not  exceed  3^  feet ;  and  that 
another  tribe  have  tails,  and  are  a  mixture  of  Indians  and  Coata 
monkeys.  These  strange  stories  have  arisen  from  mistaking 
the  Coata  monkey  for  a  man.  These  monkeys  are  large,  black, 
and  pot  bellied,  Being  about  2^  feet  high.  They  have  a  few 
thin  hairs  on  the  top  of  their  head,  says  Lieut  H.,  and  look  very 
like  an  old  negro. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  1861,  the  party  passed  the  two 
mouths  of  the  Japura,  the  largest  100  yards  wide.  The  water 
is  clear,  and  the  depth  of  the  mouth  about  60  feet.  The  cur- 
rent is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  per  hour,  and  the  river 
can  be  navigated  a  month  in  canoes,  going  up  the  stream.  The 
Indians  on  its  banks  kill  white  men  when  they  can — a  conse- 
quence of  the  old  Brazilian  system  of  hunting  Indians  for 
slaves.  Besides  the  usual  products  of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon 
already  mentioned,  this  river  affi)rds  the  carajuru,  a  verj^  bril- 
liant scarlet  dye,  not  yet  introduced  into  commerce.  It  is  aa 
brilliant  and  beautiful  as  cochineal. 

The  Amazon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Japura,  in  latitude  2i^  S., 
and  longitude  67®  W.,  is  four  or  five  mnes  wide,  separated  into 
channels  by  islands. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  Lieut.  H.  arrived  at  Egos,  a  place 
of  yOO  inhabitants,  the  largest  place  above  Borra.  It  has  ei^ht 
or  ten  commercial  houses  that  carry  on  a  thriving  trade  with 
Peru  and  Para.  T&e  trade  is  carried  on  in  schooners  of  80  or 
40  tons.  Egos  is  1,460  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon, 
and  the  round  voyage  is  made  in  schooners  in  five  months* 
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There  are  five  vessels  in  this  trade,  which  is  worth  about 
$88,000  annuiJly.  Negro  slaves  are  numerous  at  Egos.  A 
common  negro  is  worth  $260,  and  a  mechanic  $500.  Tney  are 
difficult  to  keep,  the  route  to  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  New-^Grenada, 
being  easy.  At  Egos,  Lieut.  H.  saw  monkeys  with  fiices  "  of  a 
very  pretty  rose  color." 

At  Egos,  Lieut.  H.  found  the  temperature  of  boiling  water 
only  208°.2,  which  was  8^  below  that  of  Santa  Cruz,  more 
than  1,000  miles  above  Egos,  on  the  Huallaga.  At  Santa  Cruz, 
two  days  above  the  mouth  of  the  Huallaga,  the  boiling  point  of 
water  was  211^.2 ;  at  Nauta,  305  miles  below  Santa  Cruz,  on 
the  Amazon,  it  was  211^.8;  and  at  Pebas,  176  miles  below 
Nauta,  it  was  211^.1.  If  these  observations  can  be  relied  on, 
they  prove  that  Egos  has  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet  above  that 
of  Santa  Cruz,  which  is  situated  more  than  1,000  miles  up 
stream  of  it.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  in  descending  the 
Huallaga  and  Amazon  1,000  miles,  Lieut.  H.  could  have  actual- 
ly ascended  1,500  feet :  there  was  probably  some  error  in  his 
observations.  The  boiling  point  of  water  depends  upon  many 
other  things  besides  elevation ;  and  unless  these  are  noted,  mis- 
takes are  liable  to  occur.  From  Egos  downward  to  Para,  he 
found  a  regular  increase  in  the  temperature  required  for  boiling, 
which  at  rara  was  found  to  be  211*^.5. 

Lieut.  H.  estimates  the  elevation  of  Nauta,  which  is  2,826 
miles  fi'om  the  sea,  at  866  feet  above  the  sea  level.  This  would 
give  the  river  a  fall  of  about  .16  of  a  foot  per  mile,  a  decrease 
which  he  thinks  would  hardly  give  the  river  its  actual  average 
velocity  of  2i  miles  per  hour. 

Lieut.  Herndon  accounts  for  these  singular  results,  indicated 
by  the  boiling  point  at  different  places  on  the  Amazon,  by  sup- 
posing "  that  the  trade-winds  are  dammed  up  by  the  Andes,  and 
that  the  atmosphere  in  those  parts  is,  from  this  cliuse,  compress- 
ed, and  consequently  heavier  than  it  is  farther  from  the  moun- 
tains, though  over  a  less  elevated  portion  of  the  earth."  He 
thence  infers  that  the  barometer  is  not  to  be  relied  on  at  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  Andes. 

Two  days  below  Egos,  115  miles,  the  river  was  only  a  mile 
wide,  60  feet  deep,  and  running  between  bold  red  cliffs.  There 
is  always  a  strong  eastern  wind  blowing  up  the  Amazon,  which 
creates  so  much  sea  that  small  boats  descending  are  obliged  to 
keep  close  in  shore.  On  the  8d  of  January,  1862,  the  party 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Purus,  which  they  found  to  lie 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  and  the  Amazon  1^  miles.  It  is  a 
fine-looking  river,  with  moderately  bold  shores ;  but  its  waters 
are  muddy,  like  the  Amazon.  Condamine  states  that,  in  sound- 
ing the  Purus,  at  its  month,  he  found  no  bottom  at  618  feet. 
Tms  induced  Lieut.  Herndon  to  make  accurate  soundings ;  and 
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he  found  108  feet  of  water  one  mile  from  its  mouth,  with  a  bot- 
tom of  soft  blue  mud,  nearer  the  left  than  the  right  bank ;  in 
mid-stream  he  found  78  feet ;  and  in  the  strong  ripples  where 
the  two  rivers  meet,  96  feet.  In  the  Amazon,  opposite  the 
mouth,  he  found  188  feet.  The  Purus  has  a  sluggish  current  of 
not  over  three-quarters  of  a  mile  per  hour.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  is  84^°  that  of  the  Amazon  83^,  and  the  air  82^. 

At  this  point,  on  the  Amazon,  the  whole  country  seemed  to 
be  cut  up  with  channels  from  river  to  river,  such  as  are  called 
in  Louisiana  bayous.  These  on  the  Amazon  frequently  widen 
out  into  lakes.  The  banks  of  the  Amazon,  below  the  Purus, 
begin  to  lose  the  character  of  savage  and  desolate  solitude  that 
characterizes  them  above,  and  show  signs  of  habitation  and  cul- 
tivation. Farms,  with  neatly  framed  and  plastered  houses,  are 
scattered  along  the  banks,  rendering  the  general  aspect  more 
cheerful. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  Lieut.  H.  passed  a  rock  in  the  Ama- 
zon, called  coiferoTi,  or  big  pot,  from  the  bubbling  and  boiling 
of  the  water  over  it  when  the  river  is  full.  It  was  then  six  or 
eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  probably  a 
huge  boulder  swej)t  down  from  the  sides  of  the  Andes.  On  the 
same  day,  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  so  called 
from  its  black  water.  It  was  the  largest  branch  that  they  had, 
thus  far  down,  seen.  The  entrance  is  broad  and  superb,  the 
mouth  being  2  miles  wide,  with  a  depth  of  water  of  105  feet  in 
the  middle,  and  with  little  or  no  current  The  left  bank  was 
bold  and  rocky. 

Seven  mUes  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  is  the  town  of 
Borra,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Amazonas,  built  on  an 
elevated  and  broken  ground,  1,475  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  houses  are  generally  of  one  story,  of* wood  and  adobe, 
and  with  tiled  rbofs.  The  population,  in  1848,  was  3,614  souls, 
not  including  284  slaves.  The  soil,  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  town,  is  poor,  as  also  the  timber.  The  country 
around  is,  as  everywhere  on  the  Amazon,  filled  with  Indians. 
They  are  thorough  savages,  among  whom  infanticide  is  very 
common.  They  kill  their  children,  from  an  indisposition  to  take 
care  of  them. 

The  Rio  Negro  is  navigable  about  400  miles  to  the  Rio 
Maraya,  where  rapids  commence.  These  rapids,  however,  mav 
be  passed  by  steamers.  The  confluence  of  tne  Cassiquiari  witn 
the  Rio  Negro  is  about  660  miles  above  Borra.  The  Cassiqui- 
ari, as  is  well  known,  connects  the  Rio  Negro  with  the  Orinoco; 
and  the  passage  fi^m  the  Amazon  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco, 
by  way  of  the  Cassiquiari,  may  be  made  by  steamers  in  19^ 
days. 

In  the  Province  of  Amazonas,  of  which  Borra  is  the  capita]. 
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there  is  scarcely  any  attempt  at  the  regular  cultivation  ci  the 
earth ;  but  the  natural  productions  ojf  its  soil  are  most  varied 
and  valuable.  In  the  forest  are  23  well-known  varieties  of 
palms,  all  more  or  less  usefuL  Most  of  them  bear  fruit  which 
IS  edible  in  some  shape  or  other.  There  are  22  kinds  of  trees 
fit  for  ship-building ;  33  for  houses ;  and  12  (some  of  which  are 
very  beautiful)  for  cabinet  work.  There  are  12  kinds  of  trees 
that  exude  milk  from  their  bark.  The  India-rubber  tree  is  one. 
The  milk  of  the  murur^  is  said  to  possess  extraordinary  medical 
virtues  in  the  cure  of  mercurial  diseases.  The  whole  valley  of 
the  Amazon,  indeed,  abounds  in  medicinal  plants.       « 

The  banks  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  Province  of  Ama- 
zonas  abound  with  wild  rice  and  myriads  of  water-fowls. 
There  is  also  in  the  province  a  species  of  wild  cotton,  with  a 
delicate  and  glossy  fibre  like  silk,  growing  in  balls  on  a  very 
large  tree,  which  is  nearly  leafless.  Cotton  is  planted  there  in 
August,  and  the  tree  bears  three  years.  Another  valuable  pro- 
duct of  the  country  is  the  Brazil-nut,  which  grows  on  a  very  tall 
tree. 

There  is  a  curious  public  mail  system  on  the  Amazon,  which 
shows  the  economy  and  civilization  of  the  Brazilians.  At  every 
town  on  the  river  there  is  established  a  post-office ;  but  there 
are  no  public  conveyances  provided  for  carrying  the  mails.  This 
important  defect  in  the  system  is  remedied,  by  the  Brazilian 
govemmentj  by  requiring  the  captains  of  all  vessels,  going  up 
or  down  the  river,  to  report  themselves  at  the  offices,  and  to  re- 
ceive and  transport  the  mail  safely  to  the  next  office,  after  giving 
a  receipt  for  the  same. 

On  tne  8th  of  February,  Lieut.  Hemdon  left  Borra,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Amazon,  which,  at  the  mouth  of  the  lUo  xTe- 
gro,  he  found  to  be  198  feet  deep.  About  sixty  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Bio  Negro,  he  passed  a  sugar  plantation.  The  cane 
is  planted  there  in  December,  and  is  ready  to  cut  in  ten  montha 
The  soil  is  black  and  rich,  and  the  cane  does  not  require  xe- 
planting  more  than  once  in  twenty  years.  Lumber  in  that 
region  is  also  a  profitable  article  for  shipping  down  the  Ama- 
zon.    It  brings  at  Para  $40  per  thousand. 

About  ninety  miles  below  the  Eio  Negro  is  the  mouth  of  the 
Madeira,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Amazon.  It  drains  an  area 
of  40,000  square  leagues.  The  Amazon,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Madeira,  is  two  miles  wide.  The  Madeira  has  two  mouths,  the 
western  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  the  eastern  one  and 
a  quarter  miles.  The  current  of  the  Madeira  is  about  three  and 
a  quarter  miles  per  hoiyr,  but  it  varies  according  to  the  season. 
About  450  miles  above  its  mouth,  its  navigation  is  impeded  bjb 
rapids,  which  occupy  a  space  of  860  miles  in  length.  Above 
these  rapids  it  is  again  navigable  for  large  vessels.    The  rapids 
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of  the  Madeira  are  said  to  be  passable  in  higb  water.  Its  tribu- 
taries, the  Beni  and  Mamor^,  and  the  Itenes  or  Guapor^,  are  all 
navigable  fio*  up  into  the  heart  of  Brazil,  and  even  to  Bolivia. 

The  difference  between  high  and  low  water  mark  on  the 
Amazon,  between  the  Eio  Negro  and  Madeira  rivers,  is  about 
forty  feet.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  the  water 
is  120  feet  deep,  and  me  current  about  three  miles  per  hour. 
This  increase  of  current  is  ascribed  to  the  Madeira.  The  countary 
in  this  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  much  cut  up  witn 
lakes. 

On  thcb  24th  of  February,  Lieut.  H.  arrived  at  Villa  Nova, 
not  far  below  the  Madeira.  It  is  the  frontier  town  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Amazonias,  and  has  a  custom-house.  It  contains  about 
200  inhabitants,  and  is  959  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  AU 
foreign  merchandise  brought  up  the  river  pays  a  dutjr  of  one  and 
a  half  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  and  all  domestic  produce  passing 
down  pays  a  duty  of  half  per  cent.  The  duties  collected  in  two 
months  amounted  to  $1,000,  which  may  serve  to  indicate  the 
trade  of  the  river. 

The  region  of  country  about  Villa  Nova  is  thought  to  be  the 
most  desirable  on  the  Amazon.  In  some  parts  the  country  is  a 
great  grazing  plain  or  prairie,  the  soil  of  which  is  very  rich,  and 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  coffee,  and  cocoa.  The 
rivers  abound  with  fish ;  anj  number  of  cattle  may  be  pastured 
upon  the  plains;  and  the  neighboring  woods  yield  cloves,  cocoa, 
castanhas,  India  rubber,  guarana,  sarsaparilla,  and  copaiba.  It 
is  also  said  to  be  a  healthy  country. 

On  the  Eomos,  a  tributary  entering  the  Amazon  about  a 
league  below  Villa  Nova,  is  the  town  of  Man^s,  containing 
8,790  whites  and  82  slaves.  One  hundred  and  five  miles  below 
Villa  Nova  is  Obidos,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Trombetas,  a  very 
large  river,  running  through  a  fine  grazing  country.  The  cocoa 
plantations  in  this  region  are  numerous,  and  exceedinglv  beau- 
tiful. The  seeds  of  the  cocoa  are  planted  in  beds  in  August, 
and  in  the  following  January  are  transplanted  in  squares  of 
about  12  feet.  In  three  years  they  bear  fruit,  and  for  70  or  80 
years  afterwards.  There  are  two  crops  a  year.  The  labor  of 
one  slave  is  sufficient  for  2,000  beanng  trees.  The  average 
yield  is  25  arrobas  for  1,000  trees,  worth  $1  per  arroba.*  Some- 
times 50  arrobas  are  obtained  from  1,000  trees. 

Obidos  is  situated  on  a  high,  bold  point  on  the  Amazon,, 
which  is  there  one  and  a  half  miles  wide,  and  over  200  feet  deep. 
The  coast  there  is,  for  several  miles,  150  feet  in  height,  of  red 
earth,  resting  upon  a  red  rock.  The  t«wn  contains  about  500^ 
inhabitants,  and  the  district  about  14,000. 

*  The  anoba  is  25i  pounds. 
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On  the  1st  of  March  the  party  arrived  at  Santarem,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tapajos,  one  of  the  great  southem  tributaries  of 
the  Amazon,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  its  mouth.  The 
town,  which  is  460  miles  from  the  Eio  Negro,  and  650  miles 
from  the  sea,  is  the  largest  on  the  river,  after  Para«  Its  popula- 
tion is  about  5,000  whites  and  2,000  slaves,  according  to  the 
official  returns;  these  returns,  however,  everywhere  on  the 
river,  include  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  cocoa  plantations  for 
miles  round.  The  town  proper  contains  about  2,000  souls.  It 
has  a  church  and  several  primary  schools.  The  trade  of  the 
place  is  considerable. 

The  Tapajos  is  navigable  for  lar^e  vessels  15  days  against,  a 
strong  current,  or  200  miles  including  some  rapids,  which  can 
only  be  passed  by  unloading.  By  ascending  the  Eio  Preto, 
a  branch  *of  the  l^pajos,  the  town  oilHainaniinay  in  the  gola 
and  diamond  region,  is  reached,  situated  on  the  dividing  ndge 
between  the  waters  which  flow  north  into  the  Amazon,  and 
those  which  flow  south  into  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  Cuiaba 
River,  a  branch  of  the  Paraguav,  approaches  within  90  miles  of 
Diamantina,  on  the  Tapajos,  and  there  is  a  re^Iar  portage  esta- 
blished between  that  city  and  the  citj  of  Cuiaba,  on  the  Cuiaba 
River.  A  portage  of  oiuy  18  miles  is  also  found  by  ascending 
the  Arinos,  a  branch  of  the  Tapajos.  This  latter  portage  ad- 
mits of  vehicles  drawn  by  oxen,  whence  it  is  inferred  that  it 
cannot  be  very  difficult. 

Cuiaba  is  a  flourishing  city  of  10,000  inhabitants,  and  can  be 
approached  bjr  large  vessels  from  the  ocean  through  the  Para- 
guay, which  is  now  open  to  the  world.  But  as  Cuiaba  is  in 
Brazil,  the  navigation  of  the  Paraguay  is  of  no  use  to  it,  and  it 
receives  all  its  supplies  by  an  overland  route  from  Rio  Janeiro, 
or  by  way  of  the  Tapajos.  So  much  for  the  narrow,  half- 
civilized  policy  of  the  Brazilian  government,  which  deprives  its 
own  cities  of  the  benefit  even  of  navigable  rivers. 

The  diamond  region  about  Diamantina  and  the  head  waters 
of  the  Paraguay  and  Tapaios  have  produced,  up  to  1849,  more 
than  $10,000,000  worth  of  diamonds.  The  diamond  region  is 
very  unhealthy,  and  has  cost  Brazil  the  lives  of  100,000  men. 
The  expense  of  living  at  Diamantina  is  very  great,  merchandise 
being  worth  there  800  per  cent,  above  its  cost  at  Para.  Traders, 
between  Para  and  Diamantina  bring  back  gold,  diamonds,  and 
hides,  and  realize  a  profit  in  eight  months,  on  the  original  out; 
lay,  of  500  jwr  cent.  If  Brazil  could  be  induced  to  throw 
open  the  navigation  to  the  city  of  Cuiaba,  by  way  of  the  Cuiab& 
and  Paraguay  rivers,  steamers  could  penetrate  the  very  heart 
of  this  diamond  region,  and  the  trade  with  that  country  would 
be  the  source  of  uSounded  wealth  for  manjr  years  to  come. 
.    The  banks  of  the  Tapajos  are  infested  witn  hcfitile  Indians, 
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who  frequently  attack  the  whites;  and  fevers  are  prevalent 
Venomous  insects,  vampire  bats,  and  enormous  alligators  also 
abound.  The  insects  torment^  the  traveller  by  day,  and  the 
bats  suck  his  blood  by  night ;  while  the  hideous  noise  of  thou- 
sands of  alligators  preclude  sleep ;  and  sometimes  animals 
seize  the  traveller  while  stretched  on  the  ground  at  night  to 
rest  his  weary  limbs.  Tigers  and  panthers  are  also  numerous 
and  dangerous. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  Lieut.  Hemdon,  after  passing  several 
small  towns,  arrived  at  Gurupa,  a  place  of  about  800  inhabi- 
tants. Here  the  Amazon  is  10  miles  wide.  This  place  is  about 
500  miles  from  the  sea,  and  about  86  miles  above  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  estuary  of  the  Amazon.  The  river  suddenly 
flares  out  into  an  immense  bay,  which  is  probably  150  miles 
across  in  its  widest  part.  This  bay  is  full  of  islands,  dividing 
it  into  innumerable  channels.  Near  the  centre  of  it  is  the  great 
island  of  Marajo,  having  an  area  of  10,000  square  miles,  and 
dividing  the  Amazon  into  two  great  channels.  There  are,  as 
yet,  no  accurate  charts  of  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  the  govern- 
ment of  Brazil  doggedly  refiising  any  surveys  to  be  made.  The 
shores  of  the  islan£  are  all  low,  the  trees  standing  in  the  water. 

Thus  have  we  followed  Lieut.  Hemdon  in  his  explorations 
from  the  head  waters  of  the  Huallaga,  in  Peru,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon,  the  ybUqj  of  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  most 
fertile  and  extensive  of  any  on  the  globe,  but  unfortunately  shut 
up  from  the  world  by  a  government  too  ignorant  to  appreciate 
the  benefits  it  would  confer  upon  itself,  as  well  as  others,  by 
throwing  the  Amazon  open.  Brazil,  in  common  with  the  en- 
tire Spanish  and  Portuguese  races,  is  jealous  of  the  progressive 
tendencies  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  hence  the  prohibition. 
She  may,  however,  be  taught,  by  skilful  management,  to  see 
the  immense  advantages  that  she  herself  would  derive  from 
opening  the  Amazon,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  govern- 
ment will  leave  nothing  untried  to  effect  so  desirable  an  object. 

Peru  has  yielded,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned;  but  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon  belongs  to  Brazil,  the  Peruvian  grants 
avail  us  but  little.  Brazil,  through  its  Consul,  in  New- York, 
has  warned  our  citizens  against  any  attempts  to  ascend  the 
Amazon ;  so  that  nothing  further  can  be  done,  in  attempting  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  treaty  with  Peru,  until  our 
government  obtains  some  concessions  fifom  Brazil.  That  the 
navigation  of  the  Amazon  would  greatly  increase  the  revenues 
of  Brazil  is  manifest,  since  we  could  hardly  expect  that  she 
would  admit  our  exports  into  that  river  duty  free.  Our  Minis- 
ter at  Bio  Janeiro  should  be  specially  instructed  to  persevere 
in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Brazil,  which  would 
open  the  river  to  us  on  favorable  terms. 
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Brazil,  in  violation  of  the  well-settled  doctrine  of  International 
Law,  "that  no  nation,  holding  the  mouth  of  a  river,  has  a  right 
to  bar  the  way  to  market  of  a  nation  holding  higher  up,  or  to 
prevent  that  nation's  trade  and  intercourse  with  whom  she  will 
by  a  great  highway  common  to  both,"  has  refused  to  open  the 
nver  to  Peru,  Bolivia,  or  any  other  nation;  and  has  entered 
into  a  contract  with  one  De  Souza,  giving  him  the  exclusive 

Erivilege  of  navigating  the  river  for  the  next  thirty  y  Ars,  giving 
im  a  bonus  of  $80,000  per  annum,  Souza  contracts  to  put  six 
steamers  on  the  Amazon,  the  first  trip  of  which  is  to  be  made 
in  May,  1854,  Such  are  the  stringent  terms  of  the  contract, 
that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  will  be  able  to  comply  with 
them;  but  it  will  delay  the  action  of  our  government  until  he 
fails,  which  will  most  probably  be  the  result. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  condense  for  the  readers  of  the 
Rbvikw  the  more  important  portions  of  Lieut.  Herndon's  va- 
luable and  exceedingly  interesting  work ;  but  we  must  advise 
the  reader  to  read  the  work  itself,  as  every  page  is  filled  with 
absorbing  details. 


Art.m.-THE  TELEORiPH. 

Conimued,) 

But  why  multiply  instances  of  a  seemingly  trifling  character, 
in  which  the  character  of  the  telegraph  is  the  more  strikingly 
visible?  *    We  have  not  yet  begun  to  appreciate  this  agent  as 

^Another  parpose  which  electro-magnetism  is  made  to  serve,  consists  in  the 
invention  of  an  apparatus  for  the  preservation  of  human  life  on  railroads.  With 
the  multiplicity  of  railroads,  there  will  be  naturally  an  augmentation  of  the  risks 
of  accident;  and  in  the  United  States  the  national  proclivity  is  to  construct  in 
haste,  always  with  an  eye  to  cheapness,  and  without  those  expensive  guards 
which  abroad  render  the  railroad  systems  much  more  secure.  The  apparatus  just 
invented  is  thus  described  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger : 

**  An  Exckllbnt  Apparatus  for  thb  Prrvxntion  of  Railroad  AcciDRirrs.— 
Yesterday  we  witnessed  the  opeAtion  of  a  model  of  a  <  Railroad  Drawbridge  and 
Switch  Safety  Telegraph/  invented  by  William  C.  McRea,  of  this  city.  The  in- 
vention consists  in  the  arrangement  of  a  galvanic  battery  and  circuit,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  engineer  of  a  train  of  cars  may,  upon  the  train  approaching  a 
drawbridge  or  switch,  be  advised  with  certainty  of  the  position  of  the  draw  or 
switch,  in  time  to  prevent  all  danger  in  case  of  their  beinff  so  placed  that  the  train 
cannot  with  safety  pass.  It  is  uso  intended  to  advise  the  engineer  or  conductor 
of  one  train  as  to  the  position  of  an  approaching  train,  and  by  which  means  colli- 
nons  will  certainljr  be  prevented. 

"The  model  which  we  saw  illustrates  the  means  by  which  accidents  may  be  pre- 
vented at  drawbridges,  by  means  of  extending  a  wire  across  the  draw  of  a  bridge, 
to  a  safe  distance  from  the  draw  on  each  side,  and  these  connecting  to  an  insulated 
rail  on  the  track. 

"  When  a  train  of  ears  approaches  the  bridge  on  either  side,  so  that  the  wheels 
from  which  wires  or  other  metallic  substance  are  connected  with  an  electro- 
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posterity  will  appreciate  it,  because  it  does  not  possess  the  ex- 
ternal features  wnich  should  distinguish  it  from  a  mere  novelty, 
such  as  are  exhibited  by  many  inventions  infinitely  inferior  to 
it  in  every  respect.  The  telegraph  is  not  pretentious.  What  is 
it,  indeed,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  r  A  series  of  rough  and  uncouth 
|}Osts  studded  along  our  railroad  tracks;  crossed  by  wires,  some- 
times two  in  number,  sometimes  half  a  dozen.  It  has  a  marked 
resemblance  to  nothing,  and  is  certainly  forbidding,  viewed  in 
the  light  of  utility.  It  stretches  along  through  swamps  and 
over  mountains,  penetrates  forests,  and  leaps  rivulets  and 
ravines;  now  hid  by  the  summer  foliage;  now  nude,  and 
ghastlv,  and  skeleton-like,  with  the  snows  and  frosts  of  winter 
pfuiaally  enrobing  it.  It  attracts  our  attention,  as  we  whirl 
along  in  the  railroad  car,  just  as  we  would  recognize  a  series  of 
finger-posts — ^nothing  more.  And  as  we  enter  the  environs  of 
cities,  we  see  the  wires  encumbered  with  the  wrecks  of  chil- 
drqfL*s  kites,  dangling  in  mid-air,  and  flapping  with  the  breeze. 
We  are  amused,  pass  on,  and  rivet  our  attention  on  something 
else.  The  telegraph,  as  we  are  permitted  to  regard  it,  inspires 
no  profound  emotions.  There  is  nothing  in  the  knotted,  bark- 
claa  uprights,  and  mile-spun  wires,  to  arouse  thought  in  the 
breasts  of  the  millions,  or  sublime  reflections  in  the  minds  even 
of  the  thousands.  What  of  life  it  has  is  hidden  awav ;  and  the 
tabernacle  of  its  heart  and  lungs  is  a  novelty  to  tne  curious, 
which  they  are  not  permitted  to  examine.    Nor  is  the  telegrapn 

magnet,  which  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  locomotive,  touch  the  track  at  the  place 
where  the  wire  u  so  connected,  if  the  draw  is  closed  a  circuit  will  be  completed, 
and  the  electro-magnet  being  in  the  circuit,  will  cause  the  movement  of  a  lever, 
which  sets  in  motion  an  alarm.  When  the  wheels  of  the  cars  shall  have  passed 
the  place  in  the  track  where  the  wire  is  connected,  the  circuit  is  again  broken,  and 
the  lever  falls  into  its  former  position. 

"  If  the  draw  of  the  bridge  be  open,  when  the  train  approaches,  the  circuit  will 
not  be  closed  in  consequence  of  a  part  of  the  circuit  being  separated  at  the  draw, 
and  no  effect  will  be  produced  upon  the  electro-maffnet ;  consequently,  the  bell 
will  not  ring,  by  which  the  ensineer  of  the  train  may  luiow  that  the  draw  is  open, 
in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  all  danger. 

^  "  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  same  will  apply  to  switches,  as  the  displa- 
cing of  a  switch  may  be  made  to  operate  in  th^same  manner  as  the  opening  of 
the  draw.  By  extending  the  wire  from  one  swilch  to  another,  where  it  is  usual 
for  trains  to  meet  and  pass  each  other,  the  same  apparatus  which  is  affixed  on  the 
engine  will  serve  to  notify  the  engineer  or  conductor  of  one  train  as  to  whether 
the  train  which  they  expect  to  meet  has  passed  a  given  point.  By  this  means, 
collisions  of  trains  will  be  with  certainty  prevented. 

**  One  of  the  best  features  which  we  observe  in  the  invention  is,  that  in  case 
anything  in  connection  with  the  machinery  to  be  used  should,  hy  any  neglect 
on  the  part  of  those  employed  by  the  railroad  company,  or  by  any  other  means, 
gets  out  of  order,  the  worst  that  can  possibly  happen,  would  be  the  stopping  of 
the  train  for  a  moment,  until  it  could  be  ascertained  what  was  wrong,  thereby 
avoiding- the  possibility  of  danger  to  life  or  property. 

"  The  attention  of  railroad  directors  and  supermtendents  should  be  directed  to 
this  apparatus,  as  it  certainly  appears  to  be  the  best  mechanical  method  for  sup- 
lying  the  requisite  signals  yet  invented." 
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clamorous.  We'may  hear  it  "breathe,  listen  to  the  pulsations  of 
its  mechanism;  but  we  pause  in  vain  to  catch  any  other  sound 
when  it  addresses  its  language  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth ; 
the  medium  is  a  dark,  mysterious,  vague  tongue ;  potent  as  it  is 
eloquent,  vet  voiceless  as  the  heralds  of  heaven,  when  they  go 
out  with  tne  decrees  of  the  Immutable.  Like  them,  this  terres- 
trial messenger  performs  its  mission  without  clamor,  without 
the  visible  concert  of  a  supreme  power,  whether  God  or  man. 
Like  them,  this  courier  cleaves  space  in  silence ;  and,  darting 
from  zone  to  zone,  from  land  to  land,  commutes,  in  its  volitile 
flight,  all  time,  by  the  mere  eflEbrt  of  a  directing  will, 
^he  monetary  exchanges  of  the  world  could  not  dispense 
with  the  telegraph.  It  has  become  a  necessary  agent  in  com- 
mercial pursuits,  a  counsellor  in  financial  projects,  and  a  special 
envoy  in  political,  domestic,  and  social  affairs.%  It  is  a  promoter 
of  peace,  a  missionary  of  religion,  a  disturber  ^to  sanguinary 
slumbers  and  war.  Nations  consult  it  ere  they  buckle  on  the 
sword ;  and  national  comity  and  the  equilibrium  of  peace  are 
maintained  by  the  part  it  is  made  to  play  in  the  adjustment  of 
great  national  questions.  Governments  cherish  it  who  seek 
tranquillity,  and  aim  to  augment  their  prosperity.  Tyrants  re- 
gard it  as  an  engine  calculated  to  thwart  their  will,  and  trem- 
blingly fear  it  on  their  thrones.  Guilt,  whether  in  high  life  or 
low — ^m  politics  or  in  social  circles — in  the  civic  system  or  mar- 
tial constitution — ^guilt  of  every  shade  and  degree  is  brought  to 
reflect,  and  perhaps  often  to  shnnk  from  the  perpetration  of  deeds 
which  this  many-mouthed  trumpeter  would  divulge  to  greedy 
ears  far  and  near.  Crime  does  not  stalk  at  large  with  its  cus- 
tomary bold  front  when  the  remembrance  of  this  swift-footed 
tale-bearer  and  accuser  overtakes  it.  "  It  is  due  to  say,"  writes 
the  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  London  Chronicle^  "  that  Aus- 
tria feels  a  greater  degree  of  security  against  another  rising  of 
her  subjects,  in  the  fact  that  she  possesses  and  controls  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  telegraphy,  than  she  would  feel  if  surrounded 
by  a  well-organized  army  in  her  pay  of  ten  times  the  magnitude 
of  the  military  subjects  and  hirelmgs  she  has  now  at  command." 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  telegraph  in  Europe,  the  legions 
of^the  Turk  could  have  descended  upon  the  dominions  of  Aus- 
tria, or  France  upon  Italy,  or  England  upon  Spain,  or  Russia 
upon  Prussia,  berore  intelligence  of  the  fact  could  have  borne 
warning,  and  allowed  time  for  preparation  by  either  for  the  in- 
hospitable reception  of  the  other.  Innumerable  instances  might 
be  recited  from  history  of  bloody  and  exterminating  wars  having 
been  provoked  or  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  couriers  in  their 
missions,  and  the  want  of  facilities  for  the  dispatch  of  intelligence 
in  extraordinary  emerffencies."  Marque,  a  French  statist,  is  of 
opinion  that  a  twentiem  of  all  the  sanguinary  conflicts  that  have 
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ensued  between  the  nations  of  Europe,  from  the  tenth  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  have  resulted  from  this  cause.  He  adduces 
instances,  and  describes  the  pecular  circumstances  of  each. 
"  Without  doubt,"  he  concludes,  "  had  the  means  of  communi- 
cation among  nations  been  anything  like  those  even  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  Christianity  would 
now  have  a  bulwark  in  the  East  powerful  enough  to  overawe 
and  hold  in  subjection  all  the  empires  of  Asia."  The  descent  of 
a  nation  upon  nation  could  not  at  present  take  place  without 
the  intelligence  of  hostile  intentions  being  known  everywhere 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  first  indication  of  preparation. 
This  fact  is  more  influential  in  deterring  aggression  on  the  part 
of  tyrants,  than  any  considerations  of  magnanimity  or  conscien- 
tious promptings  of  forbearance.  Crime,  as  we  have  said, 
shrinla  from  this  terrible  accuser.  Quite  recently  a  Qerman 
was  arrested  on  board  a  packet  ship  in  the  port  of  New- York, 
which  had  already  weigned  anchor,  and  was  about  putting  to 
sea,  bound  for  Liverpool.  He  had  left  Baltimore  the  day  pre- 
viously, with  the  suspicion  tracking  him  that  he  was  a  mur- 
derer. "But,"  exclauned  the  appalled  wretch,  addressing  the 
officer,  "  how  should  you  know  that  I  came  to  New- York — ^that 
I  am  the  person  you  seek  ?  I  have  not  stopped  an  hour  on  the 
way,  but  have  come  right  through.  Besiaes,  I  left  there  at 
mianight,  six  hours  before  people  were  stirring  this  morning." 
"  You  forget,"  replied  the  officer ;  "  the  teleffraph  travels  faster 
than  you  do."     "  Ah  I  the  telegraph.    Had  I  thought  of  that 

^"    And  a  time  mil  arrive  when  criminals  will  think  of  it 

— ^yea,  be  influenced  to  desist  from  many  a  deed  of  guilt,  which 
they  would  otherwise  recklessly  commit.  A  powerful  check 
will  be  thus  introduced,  morally  superior  to  the  terms  which  the 
laws,  enforced  by  the  mere  exercise  of  a  police  system  imaided 
by  this  auxiliary,  can  otherwise  produce. 

Eegarded  in  another  light,  the  field  of  utility  the  telegraph  is 
destined  to  occupy  is  boundless.  In  operating  to  facilitate  com- 
merce and  international  intercourse,  the  sphere  of  its  'diverse 
duties  will  be  to  disseminate  truth,  to  reform  religious  abuses, 
to  remodel  social  systems,  to  remove  barriers  to  evangelization, 
to  mitigate  sectarian  evils,  to  exterminate  chronic  prejudices,  and 
to  underlay  the  whole  physical  structure  of  society  with  a  basis  of 
peace,  rendered  durable  by  the  cements  of  the  ai-ts  and  sciences. 

The  career  of  mankind  is  progress,  and  its  destiny  happiness. 
Whatever  interposes  to  counteract  progress,  or  to  misshape  this 
destiny,  is  the  result  of  man's  own  actions,  springing  from  errors 
in  his  political  organization  or  laxity  in  his  morals.  The  study 
of  physiology  and  the  problems  of  "life  is  a  soothing,  but  some- 
times mournful  occupation.  Beflection  in  summing  up  the  past, 
and  imagination  in  picturing  the  future,  have  voluminous  mate- 
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rial  for  answering  the  question  whether  we  have  kept  pace  with 
the  inevitable  design  of  the  Almighty,  or  have  disregarded  the 
natural  laws,  manuested  in  all  being,  for  our  animal  and  eternal 
welfare*  Among  the  purposes  of  the  great  design  is,  to  multiply 
our  species;  another,  to  cultivate  peace;  another,  to  increase 
prosperity ;  another,  to  generalize  knowledge ;  another,  to  pro- 
mote Chnstianity ;  another,  to  establish  a  unity  of  human  action, 
based  on  a  foundation  of  the  unity  of  all  languages.  The  con- 
founding of  tongues,  in  the  first  instance,  was  for  a  wise  purpose, 
no  doubt;  but  that  the  Creator  intended  that  we  should  live  as 
"  strangers  to  each  other"  for  all  time,  would  be  a  deduction  as 
unwise  as  antagonistical  to  revelation.  We  are  commanded  to 
go  forth — ^to  plant  in  every  vineyard — ^to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
every  land — ^to  erect  the  monuments  of  industry,  commerce,  and 
intercourse  among  each  other,  wherever  the  offepring  of  man 
has  obtained  a  foothold.  Every  instinct  of  reason  teaches  us 
that  the  earth  was  created  and  mantled  for  our  subsistence ; 
that  no  single  spot  or  spots  were  to  be  our  habitation ;  that  the 
original  unity  oi  language  would  tend  to  a  close  and  degenerating 
aflBility ;  that  its  confusion  would  sunder  the  ties  of  social  rela- 
tionshrp,  drive  men  forth  as  wanderers,  and  compel  the  ordina- 
tion or  communities ;  that  after  a  period,  in  obedience  to  the 
great  design,  we  should  draw  near  to  each  other  again,  but  not 
until  the  magnitude  of  the  wonders  of  Providence,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  bounties  he  had  prepared  for  us,  had  in  some  meas- 
ure been  revealed  to  our  senses ;  that,  in  accordance  with  these 
laws,  we  have  moved  on  in  the  spheres  of  our  duties  and  in  the 
realization  of  our  happiness.  It  is  a  question,  then,  easily  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  whether  the  discovery  of  the  electric 
telegraph  was  not  made  at  a  i>eriod  most  fortunate  for  benefiting 
man,  and  extending  the  Divine  word.  Certainly  no  preceding 
age  or  generation  has  afforded  equal  fecUities  to  this  end — ^no 
epoch  has  been  so  fi'uitful  of  the  requisites.  Civilization  has 
knocked  at  the  doors  of  the  last  of  the  insulated  empires ;  true, 
religious  worship,  like  sweet  incense,  ascends  to  heaven  in  the 
wildernesses  of  Asia,  and  the  deserts  of  Africa ;  and  commercial 
intercourse  has  just  assumed  the  sceptre  of  the  world.  Now  the 
telegraph  is  invited  to  complete  what  has  been  so  auspiciously 
begun — it  is  required  to  bring  nations  into  hourly  conwrence — 
to  assimilate  all  languages  to  a  common  understanding. 

Let.us  be  understood.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  feat  will 
be  a  transfusion  of  tongues  into  a  common  language — ^that  Turk 
and  Hottentot  will  forget  their  vernacular,  and  barter  and  ex- 
change  in  flippant  French  or  prosy  English.  We  mean  that 
the  collateral  results  will  be  the  same — ^that,  in  effect,  the  Coptic 
will  be  as  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  Celt  as  the  IJpbec  will  be  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon.    In  effect^  the  English,  the  French,  the  Ger- 
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xxum  languages,  are  the  same  in  tlxe  countries  in  whioli  they 
respectively  prevail.  New- York  is  made  up  of  a  population  of 
distinct  national  elements.  Society  there  is  an  admixture  of 
English,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  other 
languages,  Yet^  were  it  purely  a  community  of  either  of  these 
tongues,  could  it  exist  in  a  neer  state  of  naimony — ^business 
prosper  on  a  larger  scale,  or  be  established  on  a  firmer  basis — 
security  to  life  and  property  be  better  attended — ^religion  have 
a  less  obstructed  field  in  which  to  operate— or  the  inculcation  of 
knowledge  meet  with  fewer  philological  drawbacks?  Inter- 
course has  assimilated  national  features,  modified  prejudices, 
and  familiarized  the  languages  of  each  to  the  understanding  of 
tiie  others. 

Assuming,  on  the  uncertain  data  of  geographers,  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  globe  is  seven  hundred  and  forty  millions,  what 
we  ask,  is  the  amount  of  social,  and  political,  and  commercial 
intercourse  among  them  ?  Almost  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia^ 
with  its  three  hundred  millions,  has  been,  to  the  present  time, 
closed  against  the  advances  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  en- 
courages out  a  limited  exchange  of  commodities  and  sentiments 
at  home.  Central  Asia,  in  adcpition  to  this,  is  peopled  with  races 
and  tribes,  peculiar  for  nothing  more  than  their  nomadic  cus- 
toms, their  freedom  firom  govermental  restraints,  their  fierceness, 
and  their  ignorance.  A&ica  has  not  even  been  explored.  Eu- 
rope has  barely  attained  the  scale  of  enlightenment;  and  the 
races  of  America  know  as  little  of  each  other,  as  do  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Azores  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  Seas.  And, 
multiplying  our  inquiries,  we  discover  that  civilization  occupies 
a  spot  on  the  earth's  surface  not  larger  than  one  of  those  patcnes, 
winch  here  and  there  dot  the  ocean,  designated  on  our  maps  as 
islands.  Nay,  such  as  profess  Christianity  might  be  conve- 
niently gathered  within  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  yet 
would  not  overstock  it.  Everywnere  else,  scattered  over  tnis 
terrestrial  paradise,  ignorance  and  idolatry  are  king.  The  fact,  in 
its  ulterior  bearings,  does  not  impress  us  with  the  force  it  should. 
Is  it  not  evident,  that  in  order  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of 
nations,  cause  them  to  abandon  their  non-productive  modes  of 
life,  their  superstitions,  their  idolatries,  instil  into  them  habits  of 
industry,  and  raise  them  to  a  parity  in  knowledge  and  general 
refinement  with  ourselves,  we  must  first  of  all  invent  a  means 
to  reach  their  defects,  which  can  only  be  done  through  a  i3iedium 
of  language  ?  Let  us  see  how  far  we  have  progressed  in  this 
way.  The  Caucasian  race  is  composed  of  fourteen  distinct  fiuni- 
lies,  each  of  which  speaks  a  different  dialect ;  which  dialect,  fire- 
quently,  is  split  into  several  tongues  and^toii.  We  have  thus, 
probably,  one  hundred  and  fifly  dialects  of  a  single  race — ^how 
many  subdivisions,  has  never  been  ascertained.    The  Mongols 
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}msent  08  with  three  great  fSumlies,  with  divifliotis  and  sabdiH- 
aons  ot  dialect  Next  we  have  the  Malajr  race,  and  their  diar 
Jects ;  and  finally,  the  Negro  race,  and  their  dialects.  On  the 
confusion  of  tongaes,  at  the  btdlding  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the 
fiunilies  of  the  various  tribes  separated,  scattered,  and  founded 
communities — ^these  communities  empires.  The  language  of 
each  femily,  peculiar  then  in  itself,  followed  them ;  and  as  popu- 
lation increased  and  spread,  the  mother  tongue  became  incorpO' 
rated  with  the  mother  tongue  of  another  tribe,  and  thus  were' 
formed  dialects.  By  the  same  process,  fiunilies,  withdrawing  and 
forming  a  conimunity  in  themselves,  caused  a  subdivision  of 
tongues ;  and  thus  the  process  of  enlarging  a  language,  and  at 
.  the  same  time  multi{)lying  the  genera,  has  gone  on.  In  point  of 
numbers,  the  Caucasian  race  has  been  estimated  at  880,000,000; 
the  Mongolian,  at  250,000,000;  the  Malayan,  at  20,000,000; 
the  African,  at  90,000,000;  and  the  American  aboriginal,  at 
10,000,000.  Among  the  Caucasian  race,  free  intercourse  is  kept 
up  by  less  than  two-thirds  the  aggregate  families.  Thr^ 
fourths  are  still  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  idolatry,  and  brutal  ig- 
norance ;  or  live  without  any  visible  forms  of  government,  ^re 
in  hostility  one  community  or  family  with  another,  are  preda- 
tory in  their  habits,  idle  in  their  pursui^  grossly  dissipated,  and 
know  nothing  of  the  princiries  of  commerce,  or  even  of  the  con- 
ventionalities of  trafflc*  The  Mongol  race,  as  a  whole,  is  de- 
graded below  the  lowest  classes  or  tribes  of  the  Caucasian  race, 
^norance,  superstition,  and  idolatry,  prevail  among  them. 
They  have  established  governments ;  but  such  governments  as 
are  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  rather  than  a  redeeming  feature  in 
their  political  ormnization.  Their  traffic  is  conducted  on  no 
system :  ii  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  trade  of  savages ; 
but  little  more  enlightened  in  principle  or  detail.  The  Ma- 
layan race  is  distinguished  for  its  barbarity,  its  ferocity,  its 
^dlessness,  its  licenses  in  morals,  and  its  hatred  of  the  Cauca- 
sian race.  Its  commeixse  is  a  series  of  depredations  and  thefts, 
and  its  government  is  based  upon  no  code  but  that  which  power 
sets  up  for  itself  over  weakness.  Its  religion  is  idolatry,  and 
has  not  the  merit  even  of  consistenoy.  Of  the  Airican  and 
American  races,  it  need  only  be  said,  that  their  ignorance  is 
only  equalled  by  their  degeneracy ;  their  superstitions  by  their 
fidelity  to  pa^n  rites  ;  their  honesty  by  their  superb  disdain  of 
labor ;  ana  their  commerce  by  their  total  want  of  enterprise. 
So  that,  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  Caucasian  race  alone,  can 

*  I  have  here  adopted  an  estimate  which  may  admit  of  dispute : — "  Among  the 
Catholic,  Greek,  and  Protestant  population,  full  130,000,000  out  of  their  whole 
number,  838,000,000.  certainly  do  not  deeerve  a  higher  rank*  We  are  considering 
man,  in  this  view»  indtvidaally  as  well  as  eolleetirely ;  morally  as  well  as  physi- 
cally ;  socially  as  well  as  politically.  The  facts  may  be  startling,  but  they  will 
bear  the  closest  scrutiny.'* — Milthus. 
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we  ascribe  the  benefits  wldch  liaye  been  already  bestowed  upon 
humanity.    By  their  energy  and  indomitable  perseverance,  the^ 
lights  of  truth  and  civilization  have  been  nuule  to  dawn  on 
many  a  darkened  land:  but  there  is  still  work  to  perform,  for- 
midable beyond  precedent 

We  have  stated,  on  other  authority,  that  civilization,  and  the 
arts  of  peace  and  the  sciences,  have  been  fostered  and  extended 
by  one-fourth,  or  98,000,000,  of  the  Caucasian  race.  This  pro- 
^;ress,  so  &r,  has  been  to  evangelize  or  Christianize  228,000,000 
mclosive,  out  of  an  aggregate  population  for  the  world,  of 
740.000,000.  This  evangelization  has  been  .confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  Caucasian  race ;  but  let  it  not  be  inferred  that  more 
than  one-fourth,  or  98,000,000,  of  the  228,000,000  claiming  to 
be  Christianized,  are  in  reality  enlightened.  We  proceed  to 
classify,  as  follows,  according  to  another  estimate : — 

Enligtttened.  SapentiUoiis  or  Idolatrou.       Total  PopnlatioD. 

Catholic* 26,000,000 90,000,000 

Greek 10,000,000 60,000,000 

ProtMtant 85,000,000 7,000,000 


71,000,000  157.000,000 

Jttdaism 1,000,000 7,000,000 

Mohammedanum —      120,000,000 

Bfahimnimn —      90,000,000 

Schamanism —      %. 60,000,000 

BuddhUm —      ...130,000,000 

Fetichiam —      100,000,000 

Nondescript —      4,000,000 


72,000,000  668,000,000 

72,000,000 


740,000,000  '740,000,000 


Caucasian 380,000,000 

Mongolian 250,000,000 

African 80,000,000 

MaUyan ; .20,000,000 

American ' 10,000,000 


740,000,000 


Disregarding  one  part  of  this  estimate,  and  taking  the  Catho- 
lic, Protestant,  and  Greek  population,  amounting  to  228,000,000, 
as  the  evangelized  portion  of  the  Caucasian  race,  which  numbers 
880,000,000 ;  and  conferring  upon  that  portion  the  well-eamed 
title  of  Eeformers  of  the  Age,  we  perceive  that  the  myriads  to 
which  they  are  still  opposed  exceed  the  startling  aggregate  of 
500,000,000  souls.  What  shall  enlighten  these  enormous  mul- 
titudes, and  inspire  them  with  sentiments  of  revealed  truth,  and 
habits  of  industry  and  frugality,  if  not  conquests  of  peace  or 
decimation  by  the  sword?    And  if  by  either,  the  telegraph  wfll 
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be  an  important  medium  or  auxiliary.  Its  mission  may  be  to 
announce  warlike  bulletins,  communicate  military  orders,  or  regu- 
late army  movements;  and  its  mission  may  be  to  bring  pagan 
countries  into  closer  proximity  with  the  enlightened  Caucasian 
race,  by  hourly  conferences  on  the  state  of  teade,  in  communi- 
cating uncommon  events,  or  transmitting  mercantile  orders  from 
continent  to  continent — all  the  while,  and  in  either  case,  assimi' 
lating  aU  languages  to  a  common  understanding^  and  engendering 
a  concordance  of  national  sjrmpathies.  - 

When  once  the  telegraph  has  triumphed  over  the  difficulties 
of  language,  it  will  have  brought  adverse  nations  into  familiar 
contact  Human  experience,  and  the  hilstory  of  human  existence, 
combine  to  prove  the  consequences  of  such  contact  The  pre- 
dominating features  of  character  in  a  people,  when  exertea  in 
opposition  to  the  weaker  national  traits  of  another,  will  ultimatehr 
acquire  paramount  sway,  and  influence  to  good  or  evil.  We 
have  livmg  and  recorded  examples  in  point  The  influence  of 
the  enlightened  governments  of  Europe  on  the  semi-civilized 
dynasties  of  Bussia  and  Turkey  has  operated  to  break  down  thdr 
prejudices,  and  to  inspire  them  with  purer  sentiments,  and  a 
more  active  zeal  in  that  which  appertains  to  human  happiness, 
than  would  have  resulted  from  any  inbred  convictions  of  their 
own.  When  once  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean  began  to  i^nderstand  each  other,  external 
restraints  gave  way;  extensive  intercourse  ensued;  the  arts 
began  to  flourish ;  barter  and  exchange,  at  first  limited  to  local 
arenas,  begot  external  commerce ;  ana  univeAal  prosperity  at- 
tended their  career.  The  influence  on  surrounding  nations  was 
speedily  manifested  in  their  abandonment  of  profitless  pnrsuitSi 
and  in  en^ging  in  more  wholesome  employments.  As  barrier 
after  barner  gave  way  before  the  onwara  march  of  civili^d  em- 
pire, cities  arose  even  on  barren  rocks,  and  wealth  flowed  as  in  a 
stream  into  their  capacious  coffers.  And  now  the  commotion 
was  felt  beyond  the  Caucasus,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Baltic; 
and  the  hordes  of  a  hardier  people  poured  forward,  burying 
under  their  heel  the  kingdoms  that  had  so  rapidly  risen  to  power 
and  opulence,  as  by  magic,  or  the  enchanter's  wand.  *  The  civi- 
lization of  the  Meoiterranean  had  set  an  example  to  the  world, 
which  the  robust,  courageous,  and  enterprising  families  of  the 
North  were  not  slow  to  profit  by.  The  Phoenicians  lost  tne  em- 
pire of  the  sea ;  Athens  rivalled  Tyre ;  a  Grecian  city  ruled 
over  conquered  Egypt;  Carthage  submitted  to  Bome;  and  Eu- 
rope seized  the  sceptre  of  both  hemispheres.  We  can  very 
well,  then,  foresee  wnat  results  will  flow  from  the  universal  es- 
tablishment of  the  telegraph,  after  the  removal  of  philological 
prejudices.    Contact  on  the  part  of  the  enlightened  Caucasian 
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lace  with  the  pagan  races  will  be  a  mortal  stab  to  their  political 
relations  and  aomestic  adolescence.  Disenthralment  from  vices, 
and  governmental  restraints,  which  are  imposed  by  priestcraft 
or  tyranny,  and  which  are  the  more  rigid  because  they  are 
founded  in  bigotry  or  a  jealousy  of  power,  is  no  light  labor. 
And  among  the  nations  to  whom  the  hand  of  fellowship  is  ex- 
tended, none  have  ever  existed  that  have  rivalled  them  in  the 
exclusiveness  or  ferocity  of  their  natures.  The  Japanese  would 
not  barter  his  isolation  and  repose  for  all  the  grandeur  and  wealth 
of  the  univeree.  The  indolent  felicity  of  the  Chinese  is  more 
welcome  to  him  than  national  integrity,  if  that  is  to  be  maintain- 
ed at  the  cost  of  war.  The  Algerine  wotdd  not  abandon  his 
?iratical  pursuits  for  all  the  prospective  enjoyments  of  paradise, 
'he  Thug  would  readily  exchange  a  limb  for  the  liberty  of  cut- 
ting a  throat.  And  so  we  might  go  on,  enumerating  the  national 
proclivities  and  individual  prejudices  of  the  people  with  whom 
we  have  yet  to  deal,  and  whose  superstitions,  vicfes,  and  social 
organizations,  contact,  and  example,  or  the  ultimatum  of  the 
sword,  must  eventually  break  up.  But  we  say  again,  we  must 
lely  upon  commerce,  of  which  the  telegraph  is  an  element,  to 
accomplish  this,  rather  than  on  pulpit  eloquence,  polemical  argu- 
ments, or  missionarv  perseverance.  These  may  follow,  but  thev 
can  never  successfully  precede.  Nor  will  the  sword  do  the  work 
more  eflfectually.  Diplomacy  will  utterly  fiiil.  Diplomacy  and 
the  sword  go  together.  And  whence  do  they  arise?  They 
would,  in  this  instance,  proceed  from  governments  as  hostile  to 
each  other — ^fix)m^a  people  of  one  race  with  as  strong  antipathies 
to  each  other,  as  can  possibly  distinguish  the  people  against 
whom  the  engines  of  stratagem  or  carnage  coula  be  directed. 
From  democratic  governments,  elective  aristocracies,  democratic 
monarchies,  aristocratical  monarchies,  absolute  monarchies, 
anarchies,  ochtocracies,  despotisms,  and  theocracies;  Catholi- 
cism against  Protestantism,  and  Greek  against  both ;  one  State 
in  a  federation  divided  against  another ;  two  great  parties  in 
political  conflict,  and  isms,  like  cancers,  gnawing  into  each ;  Pa 
pal  theocracy  against  Papal  democracy ;  Presby  terianism  against 
Methodism,  and  Episcopacy  snarling  at  each.  Whv,  if  such 
reforming  influences  were  at  once,  or  gradually,  to  be  poured 
upon  paganism  and  idolatry,  the  doors  would  be  shut  upon 
civilization  forever.  The  avalanche  would  prove  a  curse,  not  a 
blessing.  "Already,"  writes  a  missionary  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  "the  Popish  anti-Christ  begins  to  manifest  its  arrogance 
here."  And  here  the  first  stone  is  thrown  towards  fomenting  a 
brawl,  and  the  Hindoo  is  expected  to  stand  by,  take  part  on 
both  sides,  and  believe  in  ooth  religions.  ISfow,  commerce 
knows  no  religion  but  Gx)d  and  Christ ;  sects  it  abominates ; 
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fldiismatics  it  utterly  repudiates.  It  conquers,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  demoralizing  empires;  not  for  any  particular 
union  of  industry  against  another;  not  for  the  propagation  of 
a  feet  of  political  doctrines  in  enmity  to  a  counter  senes ;  not  for 
the  wel&re  of  a  class  opposed  to  the  interests  of  a  larger.  These 
are  not  the  characteristics  pf  commerce;  its  attributes  are  lofty, 
equitable,  and  just  in  all  things,  in  all  aspecte  and  in  all 
tendencies.    Its  aim  is  peace,  its  end  is  happiness. 

But  we  are  admonished  to  draw  our  paper  to  a  close.  We 
shall  conclude,  therefore,  by  referring  to  the  recent  attempt  to 
establish  the  telegraph  in  Ghiaa.  The  effort  has  been  made  by 
Dr.  D.  J.  Maqgowan,  formerly  of  New  York.  He  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  instruct  Chinese  pupils  in  the  elements  of  abstract 
philosophy,  with  the  view,  through  them,  of  inducing  the  gov- 
ernment to  patronize  the  undertaking  he  contempktes.  We 
have  before  us  a  pamphlet  by  him,  printed  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, in  which  he  explains  the  properties  of  electricity,  gal- 
vanism, and  magnetism — ^subjects  of  knowledge  about  which 
the  natives  are  profoundly  ignorant.  He  complains  of  the 
difficulty  of  forming  an  expressive  nomenclature,  but  adds, 
that  by  means  of  the  Manchoo  Alphabet,-  and  "  about  eighteen 
phinese  symbols,"  the  necessary  characters  of  the  fifty  thousand 
in  the  Chinese  vocabulary  may  be  readily  explained  on  the 
telegraph  dial-plate.  Dr.  Macgowan  has  ingeniously  inter- 
woven the  elements  of  a  useful  science  with  those  of  the  reli- 
gious prejudices  of  the  natives.  "  The  decomposing  power  of 
the  galyanic  battery  is  explained  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  fallafcv  of  so  much  of  their  philosophy  and  mythology  as  is 
connected  with  the  theory  of  the  Five  Elements;  reference 
being  also  made  to  facts  in  astronomy,  optics,  chemistry,  and 
anatomy,  which  in  like  manner  scatter  to  the  winds  their 
notions  relative  to  planets,  colors,  metals,  and  viscera,  in  which 
the  Chinese  enumerate  five  of  each."  The  excessive  venera- 
tion of  the  Chinese  for  antique  doctrines  and  theories  is  one  of 
the  principal  difficulties  wnich  meet  the  reformer  on  every 
hand.  "  Scarcely  less  startling  than  electricity,"  continues  Dr. 
Macgowan,  "to  a  Chinese  philosopher,  is  the  position  assumed 
respecting  the  relative  knowledge  of  ancients  and  moderns.  It 
IS  maintained  that,  inasmuch  as  the  human  race  is  above  two 
thousand  years  older  than  in  the  time  of  Confucius  and  Mencius, 
and  still  more  venerable  compared  with  the  remote  period  of 
Yau  and  Shun,  accumulated  years  and  experience  necessarily 
render  the  opinions  of  the  present  age  of  extreme  value,  because 
of  its  ripe  maturity."  Unless  these  prejudices  are  lessened  or 
wholly  removed,  all  attempts  to  instruct  the  Chinese  in  modem 
sciences  must  utterly  fail.    Dr.  Macgowan  adds,  virtually  con- 
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finning  the  hypothesis  we  have  just  advanced,  "In  efforts  for 
Uie  evangelization  of  China,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is 
not  idolatry  and  Buddhism  with  which  we  have  mainly  to  con- 
tend, but  with  materialism  and  atheism,  strongly  posted  in  the 
minds  of  the  literati,  whose  influence  over  the  masses  is  un- 
bounded. Hence  the  Necessity  which  exists  for  a  peculiar  clasR 
of  works,  in  which,  by  aid  of  modem  science,  the  unsoundness 
of  their  own  philosophy  may  be  demonstrated,  and  some  of  the 
elementary  truths  of  Cnristianity  made  evident.  Yet  it  is  not 
the  admirable  treatises  of  a  Paley  nor  of  a  Chalmers  that  is 
now  needed,  but  such  as  will  teach  the  physical  sciences  in 
their  connection  with  natural  theology,  care  being  taken  that, 
while  the  irrefragable  arguments  they  afford  of  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  God,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  Christian 
religion,  are  made  clear,  they  should  not  be  so  burdened  with 
the  theological  argument  as  to  hinder  their  employment  as  text- 
books on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat."  Dr.  Macgowan's 
essay  on  the  telegraph  teaches  Christianity  as  opposed  to  ma- 
terialism; the  utility  of  modem  science  as  compared  with 
ancient  conservatism  in  philosophy ;  and  the  pre-eminence  of 
modem  knowledge  over  the  mythological  and  metaphysical 
notions  the  Chinese  possess.  The  religious  part  of  the  essay, 
which  embraces  the  pnilosophical  diagrams^  with  their  explana- 
tions, is  founded  on  tnree  extracts  from  native  authors :  1,  "Hea- 
ven only  is  one  God ;"  2.  "  All  mankind  are  brethren,"  from  a 
disciple  of  Confucius;  8.  "How  delightful  to  have  a  friend 
from  afar,"  from  the  Sage  himself.  The  war  of  dynasties  in 
the  Celestial  Empire,  whether  it  terminates  in  favor  of  the  in- 
surgents or  the  imperial  power,  will  have  occurred  for  good. 
Enhghtened  Caucasian  pioneers  have,  owing  to  a  relaxation  of 
the  rigid  rules  of  national  exclusiveness,  consequent  on  the 
conflict,  been  enabled  to  penetrate  unmolested  into  the  interior 
of  the  empire ;  and  have  established  a  basis  of  trade  and  inter- 
course that  will  operate  to  bring  the  natives  and  Europeans 
into  permanent  and  friendly  juxtaposition.  "When  once," 
says  a  journalist,  "  the  Caucasian  race  sets  foot  in  China,  the 
Mongol  empire  of  the  East  will  have  passed  forever  from  it." 

(To  be  completed  in  our  next,  wiihfull  Statistics  efthe  Telegraph  in  a//  countrtee,) 
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Art.  IT.— lODEKN  POUmiROPT  AND  REfiKO  SLATBRT. 

[Some  months  ago  we  Airniahed  in  the  Rbtiiw  a  paper  upon  SlaTeir,  which 
took  what  we  called  the  Northern  view  of  this  subject,  and  was  from  the  pen  of 
Pr.  Chickering,  of  Massachusetts.  This  paper  gave  offence  to  many  of  our  South- 
em  readers,  and  we  were  attacked  in  more  than  one  quarter  for  exhibiting  decided 
^tendencies  towanis  abolitionism  and  firee-soilism.  The  ridiculous  charge,  of  conrae, 
scarcely  attracted  our  notice.  No  one,  however,  can  object  to  the  insertion  of  the 
annexed  paper,  prepared  by  a  Northern  ffentleman,  and  sent  to  us  for  publication, 
nor  accuse  us  of  acting  in  other  than  tne  fairest  manner,  even  towards  the  ene- 
mies of  the  South  and  our  own.  If  the  abolitionists  will  oontinne  to  agitate  thia 
subject  of  slavenr,  they  must  not  be  surprised  if  they  are  paid  back  in  kind.  They 
are,  however,  a  body  of  which  the  South  should  stand  in  little  apprehension  now, 
since  the  current  of  Northern  sentiment  has  been  setting  so  decidedly  against 
them  within  the  last  year  or  two.  It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  repose  for  a 
long  time  to  come.] 

Let  us  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  candor  or  honesty 
attaches  to  those  philanthropic  professions  which  distinguish  the 
movements  of  the  so-called  reformers  of  our  day.  If  they  proceed 
from  mistaken  views,  though  prompted  by  conscientious  mo- 
tives, the  insanity  of  one  class  and  fierce  invectives  of  the  other 
should  receive  that  consideration  which  misdirected  devotion 
may  at  all  times  command.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  mercenary 
commerce  is  made  of  the  virtues,  and  sanctity  a  doak  for  the 
vil^t  of  human  hypocrisies,  the  community  should  not  rest  con- 
tented with  a  mere  mental  reprobation  of  their  proceedings. 
This  is  a  virtual  encouragement  to  crime,  under  whatever  aspect 
it  presents  itself,  whether  stamped  with  the  sanction  of  the  pulpit, 
or  branded  with  the  opprobrium  of  a  judicial  tribunal.  And 
what  action,  the  reader  might  exclaim,  should  community  take 
to  arrest  an  evil,  such  as  unfolds  itself  in  the  guise  of  ranting 
atheists,  law-breaking  abolitionists,  and  crazy  utilitarians?  We 
do  not  believe  that,  in  the  economy  of  government,  institutions 
may  be  framed  to  meet  certain  emergencies  and  not  others — 
that  society  is  so  impoverished  of  expedients  as  to  lack  means 
and  measures  for  every  social  and  civil  requirement.  But  to 
our  inquiries. 

Miss  Dix,  in  her  appeal  to  Congress  for  aid  to  erect  ^n  insti- 
tution for  the  insane  or  the  United  States,  reveals  many  ghastly 
features  of  the  mock-humanity  of  the  propagators  of  those  isms 
which  distract  the  country.  She  says,  (page  7  of  her  Memorial): 
"  I  have  myself  seen  in  these  United  States,  destitute  of  appro- 

{>riate  care  and  attention,  more  than  nine  tiiousand  idiots,  epi- 
eptics,  and  insane ;  and  of  this  vast  and  most  miserable  company, 
sought  out  in  jails,  in  poor-houses,  and  in  private  dwellings,  there 
have  been  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  bound  with  galling  chains, 
bowed  beneath  fetters  and  heavy  iron  balls,  attached  to  drag 
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chains,  lacerated  with  ropes,  scourged  with  rods,  and  terrified 
beneath  storms  of  pro&ne  execrations  and  cruel  blows ;  now 
subject  to  gibes,  and  scorn,  and  tormenting  tricks — now^aban- 
doned  to  the  most  loathsome  necessities,  or  subject  to  the  vilest 
and  most  outrfigeous  violations."  The  South  undoubtedly  has 
much  of  the  sm  here  charged  against  society  to  answer  for;  but 
it  does  not  claim  to  overflow  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
and  may  be  spared  the  reproaches  levelled  at  those  who  make^ 
their  humanity  a  boast  Miss  Dix,  although  she  evidently  desires 
to  treat  the  fact  with  impartiality,  describes  no  such  barbarities 
as  characteristic  of  the  South,  which  she  depicts  as  existing  in 
the  North.  Hear  her :  "  In  New-Hampshire,  on  the  opening  of 
the  hospital  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  1842,  many  were  re- 
moved from  cages,  small,  un  ventilated  cells  in  poor*houses,  pri- 
vate houses,  and  the  dungeons  of  the  county  jails.  Some  bore 
the  marks  of  blows,  *  *  *  were  badly  frozen,  so  as  to  be  maimed 
for  life.  In  B.,  a  ftmous  maniac  confined  in  jail ;  *  *  *  a  heap 
of  filthy  straw  in  one  corner  served  for  a  bed ;  *  *  *  food  was 
introduced  through  a  small  aperture,  called  a  slit,  in  the  walL 
*  *  *  In  P.,  nine  insane  men  and  women  exposed  to  neglect 
and  every  species  of  injurious  treatment;  several  chained; 
some  in  pens,  or  stalls  in  the  bam,  and  treated  less  kindly  than 
the  brute  beasts  in  their  vicinity.  *  *  *  One  insane  woman 
was  confined  all  winter  in  a  jaU,  without  fire;  and  from  the 
severity  of  the  cold,  and  her  fixed  posture,  her  feet  were  so 
much  miured  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  amputate  them  at 
the  ankle.  Another  female  was  confined  in  a  garret,  wherCi 
from  the  lownessof  the  roof  and  her  restrained  position,  she 
grew  double,  and  is  now  obliged  to  walk  with  her  hands  as  well 
as  her  feet  upon  the  floor."  in  another  place,  **  a  man  was  con- 
fined in  a  cellar  for  many  years  without  clothing"— kept  "  crouch- 
ing in  a  heap  of  wet  straw;"  *  *  *  "  another,  in  a  similar  con- 
dition, is  chained  in  an  out-building ;"  another  was  "  chained  to 
the  floor  in  an  out-building,  glad  to  pick  the  bones  thrown  into 
his  kennel,  like  a  beast."  This  case  was  reported  to  the  legis- 
lature in  1832,  and  drew  from  a  committee  appointed  by  that 
body  a  report,  abounding  with  withering  rebukes,  levelled  at 
the  heartlessness  of  those  having  the  custody  of  maniacs,  whether 
persons  in  private  life  or  in  public  oflSce;  yet  fourteen  years  after- 
wards, (1846,)  the  wretch  was  still  an  inmate  of  his  pen,  picking 
bones,  and  holding  up,  in  his  person  and  condition,  to  everlast- 
ing infamy,  the  unrighteousness  of  the  people  for  whose  charity 
he  had  become  a  supplicant.  We  continue  our  epitome  from 
,  Miss  Dix ;  but  first  let  us  present  the  reader  with  the  subjoined 
extract  from  a  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  New-Hampshire  Hos- 
pital Can  chattel  slavery  in  the  South,  exposed  to  the  human  ' 
gaze  in  its  worst  form,  present  anything  so  revolting  as  the  pic- 
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ture  of  degradation  here  aflforded  ?  The  report  of  the  trustees 
aays :  "  In  eight  of  the  twenty -four  towns  of  Merrimaok  County, 
haying  an  aggregate  population  of  1,200,  there  are  eighteen  iw 
sane  paupers,  part  sup^rted  upon  the  town  farms,  and  part  set 
up  and  bid  on  at  auction,  from  year  to  year,  to  be  kept  and 
naaintained  by  the  lowest  bidder,"  who  works  him  as  he  does 
his  horses,  and  feeds  him,  alas  I  and  clothes  him,  too,  with  less 
attention  to  comfort  than  the  care  he  bestows  upon  his  cattle. 
Miss  Dix  says :  ''  Accordins  to  the  data  afforded  above,  [she 
quotes  this  i^eport  in  part,]  there  must  be  in  the  State  several 
hundred  insane,  supported  on  the  poor^farms^  or  put  up  at  auc- 
tion, annually."  She  adds:  "  In  Vermont,  the  same  n^ects, 
ignorance,  and  sometimes  brutal  severity,"  prevail.  "  fii  the 
Eighth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Vermont  Hospital  for  1844,  is  the 
following  record: — One  case  was  brought  to  the  hospital  of  a 
man  who  had  been  insane  more  than  twelve  years.  During 
the  four  years  previous  to  his  admission  he  had  not  worn  any 
article  of  clothing,  and  had  been  caged  in  a  cellar,  without  feel- 
ing the  influence  of  a  fire.  A  nest  of  straw  was  his  only  bed  and 
coveiing.  His  keeper  (humane  .man  I)  thought  it  necessary  to 
have  an  irpn  collar  riveted  about  his  neck,"  which  being  re* 
moved  when  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  being  otherwise 
differently  treated,  he  was  fast  recoverinff  his  reason,  "An* 
other  man  had  been  sold  to  the  lowest  bidder.  He  had  been  for 
many  years  caged,  and  his  feet  were  so  badly  frozen  that  he  lost 
his  toes."  He  had  been  supposed  to  be  insane  for  thirty  years ; 
yet,  when  treated  more  in  accordance  with  Christian  charity, 
neither  his  cage  nor  his  chains  were  deemed  necessary,  for  h« 
wholly  recovered  from  his  insanity  and  the  brutality  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected.  "Another  patient,  a  woman,  sixty-one 
years  of  a^e,  was  taken  to  the  hospital.  She  had  been  confined 
for  several  years  in  a  half-subterranean  cage,"  being  "  a  cave  ex- 
cavated on  the  side  of  a  hill  near  the  house,  and  straw  thrown  in 
for  a  bed.  No  warmth  was  admitted,  save  what  the  changing 
seasons  supplied."  In  Massachusetts  we  trace  a  repetition  of 
hke  facts.  "  In  1841  and  1842,"  says  Miss  D.,  "  I  traced,  per- 
sonally, the  condition  of  more  than  five  himdred  insane  men  and 
women  in  Massachusetts  wholly  destitute  of  appropriate  caret" 
Her  description  of  the  treatment  of  these  patients  carries  us  back 
to  the  reign  of  heathenism,  for  it  cannot  apply  to  an  age  or  a 
people  pretending  to  civilization.  Two  or  three  cases  must  suf- 
fice. "  In  a  cage,  built  under  a  wood-shed,  fully  exposed  to  all 
I)assers  upon  the  public  road,  was  a  miserable,  insane  man,  par- 
tially enveloped  in  a  torn  coverlet."  This  was  his  sole  fire  in 
winter.  Straw  was  given  him  for  a  bed  once  a  week.  "  In  one 
county  jail  alone  there  were  twenty-eight  insane  persons  wholly . 
neglected.    At  another  poor-house,  I  found  three  confined  in 
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Btalls  in  an  ont-btulding."  In  another  ou^llou8e,  Miss  D.  fonnd 
"  a  woman  confined  in  a  room  without  a  vestige  of  fiimiture,  no 
fire,  and  not  even  clothes  to  her  back.  She  sat  crouched  upon 
the  floor,  shivering  with  the  intense  cold."  Distant  from  another 
poor-house  a  few  rods  "was  a  small  wooden  building,  con- 
structed of  plank,  affording  a  single  room.  This  was  unfur- 
nished, save  with  a  bundle  of  straw.  The  occupant  of  this  com- 
fortless abode  was  a  young  man,  *  *  *  chained."  One  end  of 
the  chain  was  attached  to  a  staple  in  the  floor,  the  other  to  an 
iron  collar  round  the  young  man's  neck.  Miss  Dix  gives  it  as 
her  deliberate  opinion,  that  crueltv  prevents  a  recovery  of  reason 
in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundrea.  If  this  be  so,  Massachusetts 
and  all  New-England  would  do  well  to  embark  in  an  enterprise 
of  humanity  at  home  before  expending  their  charities  and  phi- 
lanthropies for  worthless  objects  abroad.  In  one  place,  Miss  D. 
was  led  to  a  cavern  in  which  a  lunatic  was  chainea.  "  My  hus- 
band," said  the  wife  of  the  warm-hearted  keeper  I  **  in  winter, 
rakes  out  sometimes,  of  a  morning,  half  a  bushel  of  frost,  and 
yet  he  (the  lunatic)  never  freezes  I"  The  wretched  man  had 
already  passed  three  years  in  this  dreadful  abode.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  these  few  cases  cited  are  not  selected  for  their 
extra  hard-favored  features.  Thev  are  taken  at  random  from 
the  list,  which,  according  to  Miss  Dix's  statement,  embraces  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  thousand  of  a  similar  character  which  she 
has  visited ;  and  how  many  there  may  be  in  the  North,  in  New- 
England,  which  have  escaped  her,  wearing  features  even  more 
homfying,  none  can  tell.  One  case  in  point  we  shall  here  in- 
troduce. A  lunatic  is  confined,  a  few  miles  from  Boston,  (vide 
Miss  Dix's  Memorial,)  in  an  Out-building,  without  fire  in  winter,  . 
and  himself  barely  covered  with  apparel.  This  poor  creature 
is  among  strangers,  is  fed  like  a  wila  beast  in  a  den,  and  never 
enjoys  half  the  kindness  which  his  keeper  (if  kindness  he  can 
manifest)  heaps  upon  his  dogs.  The  keeper  receives  a  per  diem, 
or  monthly  allowance,  from  the  cousin  of  the  demented  man  for 
his  maintenance ;  but  there  all  care  for  him  stops.  And  who  is 
this  cousin?  A  merchant;  a  man  whose  name  is  extensively 
known  on  'Change ;  one  whose  fair  reputation  is  an  incentive  to 
every  generous  deed ;  one  who  holds  his  crazy  cousin's  property 
in  trust ;  and  one  whose  subscriptions  to  the  anti-slavery  cause 
outswell  the  sums  ever  subscribed  by  the  fiercest  fanatic  among 
that  sect    Let  this  announcement  suffice  for  comment. 

"  Fifty  thousand  Africans,"  writes  Mr.  Tod,  our  Minister  at 
the  Court  of  Rio  Janeiro,  "  are  annually  imported  into  Brazil, 
and  sold  as  slaves  for  Ufe."  It  is  a  curious  and  somewhat  para- 
doxical fact,  that  while  those  who  rank  themselves  under  the 
•abolition  and  woman's  rights  banners  are  so  clamorous  about 
the  institution  of  the  South,  they  should  be  so  negligent  of  the 
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Brazilian  slave-trade,  the  moral  enonnity  of  which  is  so  scan- 
dalona  to  Chriatendom.  Why  this  apparent  antagonism  of  prin- 
ciple ?  How  shall  we  reconcile  this  parody  on  honesty  with 
honesty  itself?  There  is  a  singular  harmony  in  the  meohanism 
of  this  social  combination  with  the  movements  of  like  social 
combinations  in  England.  "  When  Bichelieu  took  snnfif/'  said 
Walpole,  "  there  was  a  time  when  Ma2sarin  would  sneeze ;"  ap- 
parently it  is  so  between  the  abolition  sympathizQrs  on  both 
sides  or  the  great  water.  Perhaps  a  glance  at  the*  prices  current 
lists  of  some  of  the  Manchester  and  N'orthem  mill-owners  may 
throw  light  on  the  seeming  disinclination  of  abolitionists  to 
anathematize  the  slave  traffic  otUstde  the  United  States.  These 
prices  current  lists,  and  the  commerce  and  navigation  report 
issued  annually  from  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington, 
satisfy  us  of  two  things:  first,  that  tne  mills  of  Manches^r, 
(England,)  and  many  of  the  mills  in  this  cotmtry,  manufacture 
certain  cotton  goocCs  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  African  coast 
trade ;  secondly,  that,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
many  of  these  goods  are  shipped  to  Brazil,  where  they  are  not 
needed  for  consumption,  ana  do  not  entor  into  the  legitimate 
Brazilian  foreign  or  domestic  trade.  That  similar  kinds  of  mer<> 
chandise  are  shipped  from  England  to  Brazil,  and  are  subse- 
quently re-shipped  to  Africa,  and  there  exchanged  for  negroes, 
who  are  conveyed  to  Cuba  and  to  the  Brazilian  coasts,  recent 
discoveries*  attest,  if  more  were  wanting  than  the  mere  fact  that 
the  very  kinds  of  goods  tio^  wanted  in  Brazil,  and  are  wanted  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  are  exported  to  the  former  place,  and 
not  to  the  latter  country.  All  this  would  indicate,  oy  liberal 
rendering,  that  abolition  manufacturers  and  abolition  merchants 
in  England  and  the  United  States  supply  the  means  (the  mer- 
chandised by  which  the  slave  traffic  is  continued,  and  scores  of 
thousanas  of  negroes  are  torn  from  their  homes  in  Africa  annu- 
ally to  stock  the  plantations  of  Cuba,  the  Lianas  of  Brazil,  and 
the  cane-fields  of  the  British  West  India  planter — ^although,  in- 
stead of  having  sufficient  honesty  to  acknowledge  the  crime,  by 
exporting  their  goods  direct  to  Africa,  they  cover  their  inic[uity 
by  making  Brazil  the  enti^pdt.  But  the  reader  must  not  infer 
that  l^ese  traffickers  are  wining  to  lose  the  ultimate,  which  is  the 
principal,  profit  of  such  transactions — ^we  mean  the  final  desti- 
nation ana  exchange  of  the  goods — ^not  tiiey.  New-England 
supplies  the  vessels  and  the  intermediate  agents,  not  onhr  for 
the  mills  and  factories,  the  merchants  and  speculators  of  the 
North,  but  for  their  brethren  in  absolutism  and  philanthropy  in 
Manchester  and  London,  who  respectively  fill  their  pockets  with 
the  gold  coined  firom  the  negro's  nappiness  and  his  blood,  while, 

*  See  Consal  Sloeum's  dispatches  to  the  State  Department,  1849  to  1846. 
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with  pious  lips,  thej^"  pour  forth  invocations  to  the  God  of  Jus- 
tice to  sweep  desolation  over  the  land  which  fosters  the  negro  in 
the  South.  It  is  our  purpose  to  make  no  statement  in  this  paper 
which  wei  cannot  substantiate  bj  reference  to  living  testimony, 
or  to  official  publications.  Senate  Document,  (maixed  Execu* 
tiye  Doc,  No.  6,  31st  Cong.,  2d  Session,)  fomishes  us  with  the 
annexed  information : — 

List  of  Vessels  engaged  in  the  Slave-Trads,  which  cleared  for  ike  Coast  of  Africa 
from  the  Brazilian  Terriioriee,  for  the  Years  respectively  annexed. 


Ton. 

Total  No. 

No.  to  Meh  SUto. 

WkereMoDging. 

1846 

....16...... 

6 

to 

3 

to 

New-York. 

1 

to 

Rhode  Island. 

1 

to 

Maryland. 

1 

to 

Maine. 

2 

to 

Pennsylvania. 

2 

Unknown. 

i84e 

.•••  lo.*..*. 

6 

to 

Massachneetts. 

5 

to 

New-York. 

1 

to 

Connecticut. 

1 

to 

Florida. 

^ 

1 

to 

Maryland. 

1 

to 

Maine. 

1847  to  1850.. 

9-10th8 

to 

N.Y.,Phila.,  and  Boston 

Shall  we  look  to  these  figures  and  to  the  prices  current  lists 
of  our  exporting  merchants,  engaged  in  the  Brazilian  trade,  for 
the  explanation,  which  we  otherwise  seek  in  vain,  why  our 
abolitionists  are  so  exceeding  diffident  in  branding  the  Amcan 
slave-trade  outside  of  the  United  States  ?  Occasionalljr,  indeed, 
a  British  peer  will  rise  in  Parliament,  and  "  institute  an  inquiry," 
to  which  **  Lord  So-and-So  replies,  satisfying  his  lordship  that 
British  vigilance  had  in  no  wise  relaxed ;".  or,  fey  way  of  keep- 
ing up  a  vibratorv  sympathy  between  the  continents,  the  ques- 
tion may  originally  be  propounded  in  anti-slavery  convention 
here ;  but  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  the  abolitionist  and 
woman's  rights  reformer .  troubles  himself  but  rarely  with  the 
destinies  of  Africa,  which  it  would  be  so  decidedly  against  his 
interest  to  do.  May  not  this  very  outcry  raised  so  near  at  home 
onlv  be  a  ruse  to  conceal,  with  more  impenetrable  secreay,  the 
rant  hypocrisy  and  deep  dishonesty  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  Brazilian  African  slave-trade  ? 

And  how  does  the  cotton-mill  magnate  of  this  country,  who 
thus  panders  to  this  unhallowed  plunder  of  human  liberty,  if 
indeed  he  is  not  something  more  than  a  mere  panderer,  treat 
those  in  his  employ,  who  by  their  necessities,  and  not  of 
choice,  are  constrained  to  fabricate  West  Coast  goods  ?  One 
would  be  apt  to  think  that  his  conscience  would  rest  uneasily 
within  him ;  that,  while  preaching  abolitionism  and  equality  of 
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oastes,  he  would  exhibit  in  his  dealings  with  his  employees  a 
practical  illostration  of  his  doctrines,  ostensibly^  hypocrite  as  he 
IS  in  reality.  We  might  select  firom  the  testimony  voluntarily 
offered  by  the  operatives  of  their  treatment ;  but  that  would  be 
considered  ex  parte,  and  fitvorable  to  the  adverse  side.  We 
shall  therefore  summon  the  factor^r  owner  himself,  or,  what  is 

auivalent,  array  before  us  those  witnesses  who  were  (on  their 
idavits)  brought  before  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  by  the 
mill  and  factory  owners  of  New-England,  in  18^,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  the  legislature  to  reconsider  the  proposition 
for  limiting  a  day's  labor  to  twelve  hours.  The  libeller  of  the 
Southern  institution  cannot  object  to  this-^the  witnesses  are 
selected  from  among  their  own  choosing. 

Eliza  JR.  Hemmingway. — "  She  is  now  at  work  in  the  Middle- 
sex Mills.  Her  wages  average  from  $16  to  $28  per  month,  ex 
elusive  of  board,  uomplained  of  the  hours  of  labor  being  too 
many,  and  the  time  for  meals  being  too  limited.  In  the  sum- 
mer season,  the  wdrk  is  commenced  at  6  o'clock,  A.  K.,  and 
continued  till  7  o'clock,  p.  M.,  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast, 
and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  dinner.  But  half  an  hour 
is  allowed  for  dinner  during  eight  months  of  the  year.  The  air 
of  the  room  she  considered  unwholesome.  There  were  298 
small  lamps  and  61  large  lamps  lighted  in  the  room  in  which 
she  worked.  About  180  females,  11  men,  and  12  children 
worked  in  this  room  with  her.  Thinks  there  is  no  day  when 
there  are  less  than  six  of  the  females  out  of  the  miil  from 
sickness." 

So  we  should  think,  but  she  does  not  mention  how  many  are 
annually  borne  to  the  grave.  Fourteen  hours  a  day,  with  no  . 
time  for  rest,  or  the  digestion  of  their  food;  intent  year  in  and 
year  out  on  their  duties,  fabricating  merchandise  for  the  pur- 
chase of  negroes  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  as  well  as  for  the 
teas  bf  China — ^fragile  girls,  undeveloped  in  their  womanhood — 
yes,  we  should  regard  it  as  a  miracle  if  there  were  less  than 
six  sick  daily,  cooped  up  in  an  atmosphere  so  deadly  as  this  is 
described,  where,  like  the  fires  of  Vulcan,  the  lamps  of  toil  con- 
stantly burn. 

Miss  Sarah  G.  Bagley. — "  Worked  three  years  in  the  mills 
before  her  health  began  to  fail.  Thinks  the  health  of  the  ope- 
ratives is  not  so  good  as  the  health  of  females  who  do  house- 
work or  millinery  business.  The  chief  evil,  so  far  as  health  is 
concerned,  is  the  shortness  of  time  allowed  for  meals ;  the  next 
evil  is  the  length  of  time  employed,  not  giving  them  time  to 
cultivate  their  minda" 

Where  is  the  slave  in  the  South  that  would. exchan^  his 
condition  for  slavery  such  as  this — ^repudiate  his  liberty  m  the 
plantation,  where  the  winds  of  heaven  may  blow  upon  him, 
where  he  may  enjoy  the  early  mom  among  the  carolling  of 
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Inrds,  feel  that  lie  is  a  fireeman  until  long  after  the  sun  has 
mounted  towards  the  zenith,  and  then  rest  from  his  toil,  as 
nature  may  need  repose,  throughout  the  day  ?  We  have  ven- 
tured within  these  cotton  prisons,  where  in  every  revolving 
wheel,  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  confined  rooms,  we  have 
had  nothing  but  chapter  on  chapter  of  the  hypocrisy,  and  the 
lust  of  the  miserly  economist,  and  the  soulless  taskmaster. 

Mi68  Judith  Payne.—"  Is  a  weaver,  and  attends  three  looms. 
Has  lost  one  year  out  of  seven  by  ill  health.  Drew  $14.66  for 
five  weeks'  work,  eaxlusive  of  board.  She  attributes  her  ill 
health  to  the  long  hours  of  labor  among  the  operatives." 

Miss  Olive  J.  Clark. — **  Thinks  there  is  hardly  a  week  in 
which  there  is  not  some  one  out  [of  the  mills]  on  account  of 
sickness.  Thinks  the  air  is  bad,  on  account  of  the  small  par- 
ticles of  cotton  which  fly  about." 

We  have  here  introduced  the  testimony  of  these  young  ladies, 
taken  at  random  from  the  record ;  and  the  gist  of  it  is,  that  the 
operatives  are  compelled  to  labor  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours 
per  day,  and  receive  for  their  labor  about  50  cents  per  day,  ex- 
clusive of  board ;  that  about  one-twentieth  are  sick  all  the  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  rooms  of  the  factories ;  that  they  cannot  obtain  sufficient 
time  in  which  to  partake  of  their  meals,  or  to  rest  their  limbs : 
and  that  owing  to  this  inexorable  drain  upon  their  time  and 
physical  powers,  they  have  not  the  opportunity  to  improve  their 
minds.  This  testimony  is  a  part  of  what  was  adduced  by  the 
mill-owners.  The  adverse  side  furnished  facts  which  were  con- 
vincing of  the  existence  among  the  mUl-owners  of  the  most  stu- 
.pendous  system  of  manual  labor  exaction  ever  before  dreamed 
of.  If,  therefore,  nothing  better  could  be  said,  by  the  above- 
named  witnesses,  for  the  factory  owner,  in  mitigation  of  his 
offence  against  humanity,  it  had  better  have  been  withheld  alto- 
gether ;  for,  as  it  stands  upon  the  record,  it  convicts  the  •fire- 
brand propagandists  of  the  North  of  the  rankest  hypocrisy,  and 
most  unmannerly  knavery,  that  ever  was  attempted  to  be  psdmed 
off  for  sanctity  and  philanthropy  upon  a  generous  community. 
Are  the  white  slaves  of  the  factory  undeserving  the  sympathy 
of  the  anti-slavery  and  woman's  rights  ismatics  of  the  North  ? 
Is  the  compact  between  the  mill-owner,  with  his  looms,  con- 
structed for  the  fabrication  of  West  Coast  goods,  the  Salem  ship- 
builder, and  the  abolitionist,  so  binding  in  its  character,  so  secret 
in  its  conditions,  so  abominable  in  its  invention,  that  it  dare 
not  be  broken,  lest  the  revelation  of  its  details  should  cause  an 
indignant  public  to  spurn  the  authors  of  it?  Or  why  should 
there  exist  this  apathy  in  regard  to  the  white  slave  of  the 
fiwtory — this  indifference  to  the  wrongs  of  the  operative,  who 
tells  us  in  so  many  words  that  her  condition  is  almost  insup- 
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portable ;  that,  entering  the  mills  at  eleven,  she  becomefi  piema* 
torely  old  at  twenty,  or  finds  a  still  earlier  crave  at  fifteen  ?  Is 
the  field  too  limited  for  the  vast  work  they  have  in  view  ?  Or, 
does  there  exist  a  compact,  of  the  comjxlexion  we  have  hinted, 
by  which,  while  the  brawling  abolitionist  excites  the  popular 
prejudice  at  home,  factory-owner,  exporting-merchant,  ship- 
builder, and  abolitionist,  may  go  on  with  more  security  in  th0 
Brazilian  slave-trade  with -A&ca? 

We  do  not  expect  a  replv  to  this  question.  But  mock  philan- 
thropists have  oQier  appeals  to  meet,  which  are  not  merely  con- 
jectural in  foundation.  We  have  shown  how  far  abolitionism 
can  go  in  crueltv ;  let  us  examine  how  &r  it  goes  in  denying 
those  charities  wnich  poverty,  and  not  lunacy,  or  factory  opera- 
tives, claim  fi-om  it.  Qflicial  publications*  show  that  there  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States,  in  1850, 315,883  emigrants.  Of  this 
number,  26,885  arrived  in  Massachusetts,  48,615  in  California, 
184,882  in  New-York,  and  84,080  in  New-Orleans,  the  residue 
entering  the  ports  of  the  Union  being  pretty  equally  divided. 
Bv  an  examination  of  the  municipal  records  of  New-Orleans, 
Cnarleston,  Philadelphia,  New- York,  Baltimore,  and  Boston, 
([so  far  as  information  can  be  gleaned  firom  them,  bearing  on  the 
inquiry,)  and  from  the  reports  of  railroad  and  canal  companies, 
on  emigrant  travel,  it  appears  that  of  the  arrivals  at  the  ports  of 
the  North,  one-tenth  remain  in  the  large  cities,  or  settle  near  the 
sea ;  while  of 'the  arrivals  at  the  South,  one-seventeenth  either 
remain  in  the  large  cities,  or  settle  in  Texas.  Hence,  in  propor- 
tion to  population,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  Atlantic  free  States 
may  extend  support  to  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  more  of  foreign 
pauperism  than  are  the  Southern  Atlantic  or  Gulf  States  called 
upon  to  contribute,  but  the  press,  in  the  latter  case,  does  not  so 
fiequently  and  pompously  record  the  fact.  Now,  with  this 
slignt  dinerence  m  view,  we  will  venture  the  subjoined  table, 
wmch  shows  the  number  of  paupers  in  each  State,  the  ratio  to 
population,  and  the  figures  of  the  population  itself.  It  is  as- 
serted that  the  slave-wretchedness  in  the  South  has  no  parallel 
in  the  North.  The  Five  Points  in  New- York  have  been  in- 
stanced. "Bahl"  the  abolitionist  exclaims.  "Do  the  Five 
Points  represent  the  condition  of  the  whole  section  ?"  Very- 
well.  We  have  here  lumped  negroes,  North  and  South,  with 
the  whites,  (a  decided  advantage  to  the  cause  of  the  "  reformer," 
as  the  South  has  few  white  paupers,)  and  still  the  figures  show 
this  disparity,  that  while  in  tne  Southern  States  there  is  a  pau- 
per to  only  2,662  persons,  every  395th  person  in  the  North  is 
dependent  on  the  public  bounty.  The  South  does  not  imitate 
"popular"  philanthropy  in  this  particular.    When  misfortune  or 

•  Senate  Ezeo.  Doe.,  No.  16,  Slit  Congreii,  81it  Sete. 
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misery  has  driven  the  nnfortanate  out  of  his  senses,  he  is  not 
chained  in  a  wood-house,  and  fed  on  bones,  and  made  to  feel  the 
deprivation  of  warmth,  and  the  want  of  a  decent  bed — at  least, 
something  better  than  straw.  Such  objects  are  taken  care  of; 
and  where  one  out  of  ten  thousand  is  restored  to  his  hght  mind 
in  the  jails  and  dens  of  other  sections,  one  out  of  twenty  is  re* 
stored  by  the  better  treatment  he  meets  with  at  the  South.* 

aiTUBNS  or  THE   PAUPBB8  OF  THB   UHITBD  BTATC0 — 0BN8U9,   1650. 


SUtM. 


Frbi  Statis. 

No.  Pan-  Popnlt*- 
pera.        Uoo. 

Connecticut, 2,SS7     370,004 

nUnoU, 7W     886,298 

Indiana, 1,18S     M8,734 

Iowa, 135     l««,m 

Maine 6,MS     683,088 

HaMachaeetU,...  15,777     0M,S71 
New-Hampshire,     3.000     317,80i 

New-Jeraey, 2,398     489,333 

New-York, 59,855  3,090,0» 

Ohio, 2,513  1,977,031 

'PenntylTanla,....  11,551  9,311,081 
Rhode  laland,....    2,500     147,555 

Wiseonaln, 000     304,220 

Vennont, 3,054     313,400 

Michigan 1,190     395,703 


Slavb  Statbc. 


Ratio. 

1  to^lAS 
I  to  1,085 
1  to  830 
1  to  1,409 


Statea. 


1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
Ito 
I  to 
1  to 
1  to 
I  to 
1  to 
1  to 


105 
03 
89 

202 
51 

787 

204 
57 

403 
88 

332 


ATerage,. 


1  to     305 


No.  Pan- 
pen. 

Alabama, 803 

Arkansas, 105 

Delaware, 097 

Florida, 70 

Georgia, 1 ,030 

Kentucky, 1,120 

Louisiana, 423 

Maryland, 4,494 

Mis«>nrl 200 

Mississippi, 2,977 

North  Carolina,..  1,931 
South  Carolina,..  1,042 

Tennessee, 1,005 

Texas, 7 

Virginia, 4,350 


lion. 

771,054 

209,040 

91,535 

87,387 

878.035 

1,001,498 
500,703 
563,035 
592,653 
062,043 
806,903 
008.409 

1,002,025 
187,408 

1,421,081 


Ratio. 


I  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
Ito 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 


2,120 
1,909 

135 
1,149 

858 

886 
1,188 

129 

446 

407 

1,000 

»,779 

320 


ATsraga^. 


1  to    9,008 


We  tell  those  who  preach  the  doctrine  of  human  equality  in 
all  things,  and  the  parity  of  all  castes,  with  otl;ier  isms,  that 
much  of  this  pauperism  is  due  to  their  egotistical  and  absurd 
vagaries.  One-third  of  the  negro  population  think  it  beneath 
them  to  lay  hold  of  labor  as  it  may  cnance  to  fall  to  them ;  and 
many  will,  steal,  or  throw  themselves  upon  the  community  for 
support^  before  they  will  condescend  to  mend  the  streets,  or  car- 
ry the  hod.  The  doctrines  of  the  descanters  on  "  social  reform" 
also  breed  discontent,  and  induce  many  a  worthy  man  to  give  way 
to  temptations,  which  lead  him  first  to  the  grog-shop,  and  finally 
perhaps  to  the  gallows  or  the  alms-house.  Cannot  these  propa- 
gators of  isms  find  sufficient  employment  among  the  pauper 
establishments  of  the  North,  or  the  schools  of  poverty  and  vice 
not  here  given,  for  their  superabundant  sympathy,  and — money? 
We  opine  none  will  deny  that  the  figures  snow  a  good  opportu- 
ni^ ;  will  they  think  them  deserving  of  attention  ? 

It  must  be  obvious  to  the  reader,  that  we  are  not  defending 
the  moral  right  of  slavery,  instituted  as  it  may  be.  There  are 
conditions  in  which  it  may  be  an  outrage ;  there  are  others  in 
which  it  may  prove  a  mutual  blessing  and  protection  to  the 
community  ana  the  bondman.  Our  inquiries  are  plain,  and 
their  import  clear.  We  have  desired  earnestly  to  ascertain 
what  it  is  the  abolitionist  requires.    K  it  be  practical  amalgama- 


*  Vide  Cenrai  Retiuni  of  1860,  article  "  Insanity.' 
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tion,  then,  we  have  asked,  to  what  extent  shall  it  be  carried? 
To  the  extent  of  availability  ?    That  is  not  insisted  on.     To  the 
extent  of  expediency  ?    If  our  proofs  avail,  there  can  arise  no 
contingency  wherein  an  amalgamation  of  Caucasian  and  Ethi- 
opian blood  would  be  expedient.    Is  it  unconditional  liberation 
of  the  slave  that  is  demanded  by  the  more  moderate  of  the 
fanatical  school — ^barring  all  reference  to  the  question  of  amal- 
gamation ?    But  one  pure  motive  could  induce  any  one  to 
make  such  a  demand  on  the  South — a  deep  and  honest  sympathy 
for  the  negro  bondman,  whose  social  condition,  by  the  ample 
provision  of  the  emancipationist,  would  be  greatly  bettered  on 
achieving  his  freedom,    in  our  investigation,  thus  far,  we  have 
sought  in  vain  for  this  honesty  of  purpose — this  superabundance 
of  benevolence.    On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  and  the  fact 
have  convicted  the  abolitionist  and  emancipationist  of  the  grossest 
abuse  of  pretension,  and  of  cf  uelties  to  the  negro  of  Africa,  and 
the  factory  girl,  of  which  the'  Southern  planter  would  not  be 
guilty  for  all  the  looms  of  England.    Where  is  the  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  emancipated  slave,  which  abolitionists  and  tneir 
emissaries  declare  awaits  him  ?     It  exists  nowhere.     Nay,  after 
the  unfortunate  slave  has  been  used  as  an  instrument  to  advance 
the  interests  of  those  who  have  more  a  pecuniary  than  a  benevo- 
lent object  in  view,  he  is  either  hustled  off  to  Canada,  where  the 
agitators  hope  he  will  be  forgotten,  or  is  compelled  to  strive  for 
a  livelihood  at  home,  under  a  mask  forced  upon  him  by  these 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  who  play  upon  xxis  fears  to  secure 
his  silence,  and  to  prevent  his  voluntary  return  to  his  original 
home.    A  publication  recently  appeared  in  a  Canadian  paper, 
stating  that  many  absconded  slaves,  who  had  been  shippea  off 
by  the  under-ground  railroad  managers  to  the  Provinces,  after 
they  had  been  used  sufficiently  in  the  United  States,  would 
readily  return  to  their  masters  in  the  South,  if  they  had  the 
means  to  do  so,  or  were  allowed  to  return  by  their  hollow- 
hearted  friends,  who  act  the  part  of  jailer  in  controlling  their 
movements.     The  Crafts,  in  England,  on  whom  British  philan- 
thropy wasted  itself  for  a  period  of— three  days — ^have  written  a 
letter  to  America,  regretting  their  exile,  and  yearning  for  the  land 
of  their  birth ;  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  return  by  their  quasi- 
friends,  and  their  master  does  not  want  them.    Some  slaves, 
with  firmer  minds  than  others,  have  refused  the  piebald  alliance 
after  their  first  insight  into  the  mereenary  motives  of  their 
abductors,  and  have  boldly  returned  to  the  South,  and  claimed 
the  privilege  of  resuming  their  "shackles."    These  cases  are 
not  singular ;  they  occur  oftener  than  the  abolition  press  are  dis- 
posed to  admit ;  and  if  they  record  them  at  all,  it  is  done  with  a 
venom  and  rancor  by  no  means  flattering  to  those  having  the 
management  of  the  under-ground  railroad  routes. 
VOL.  XVI.— NO.  m.  4 
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We  shall  not  impute  to  the  various  classes  of  fanatics  of  the 
United  States  the  responsibility  of  causing  such  scenes  of 
poverty  and  human  degradation  as  are  met  with  among  the 
negroes  and  whites — ^the  practical  amalgamationists — of  the 
Five  Points  in  New-York  Citv,  the  Hole  in  the  Wall  in  Boston, 
and  Baker-street  in  Philadelphia.  Misery  and  wretchedness 
grovelled  in  these  localities  oefore  abolitionism  had  obtained 
any  de^ee  of  importance.  But  when  the  denissen  of  a  Southern 
city  visits  these  sinks,  and  beholds  the  ravages  which  want,  dis- 
ease, and  prostitution  have  wrought  upon  the  abject  objects 
which  inhabit  them — sees  creatures  of  every  shade  of  complexion, 
male  and  female,  hoary-headed  sinners,  and  children  just  freed 
from  the  mother's  arms,  revelling  indiscriminatelv  in  vice,  and 
imploring  the  charity  of  the  just,  and  the  interference  of  the 
Christian — he  is  constrained  to  ask  whether  the  general  reformer 
— the  abolitionist  and  woman's  rights  champion — ever  descends 
into  these  reeking  dens^  and  endeavors  to  reclaim  the  erring,  or 
alleviates  the  sufferings  of  the  houseless  and  starving.  Since  a 
determined  effort  has  been  made  to  reform  the  Five  Points,  and 
an  agent  has  undertaken  the  herculean  task,  several  thousand 
dollars  have  been  subscribed  by  the  humane  towards  that  end. 
We  have  deemed  it  of  some  importance  to  ascertain  what 
amount  has  been  tendered  by  the  abolitionist-woman's-rights- 
spiritual-rapper-negro-server-reformer,  and  here  is  the  list,  so  £ar 
as  our  information  extends : — 
"  Contributions  of  60  leading  abolition  lecturers,  and 
woman's  rights  advocates,  to  the  Five  Points  Mis- 
sion, during  the  year  1858,  ending  November  1,  $0,000  00." 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  although  the  books  of  subscrip- 
tion for  this  laudable  enterprise  have  been  open  for  three  years, 
the  whole  amount  contributed  by  reform  orators,  and  the  rant- 
ingfanatics,  does  not  amount  to  more  than  $0,000  01. 

We  might  draw  our  remarks  to  a  close  at  this  point.  But 
before  doing  so,  it  is  equally  incumbent  upon  us  that  we  should 
enter  the  alms-house,  the  prison,  the  house  of  refuge,  and  the 
^asylums  for  the  indigent  and  unfortunate.  We  have  done  so ; 
and  have  propounded  the  question  what  essential  benefit,  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  the  universal  reformer  has  been  to  them.  We 
nave  nowhere  among  them  been  able  to  trace  his  steps,  or  to  find 
his  munificence.  True  philanthropists  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  a  single  duty,  or  contemplate  a  solitary  purpose.  Their 
hearts*  are  open  to  all  calls  which  appeal  from  a  worthy  source. 
Our  fanatic  revolutionists,  however,  are  never  seen  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison,  a  house  of  refuge,  a  charitable  institution  for  the 
indigent  or  unfortunate,  where  ne  may  have  occasion  to  unclose 
his  purse-strings,  or  where  his  goodness  may  be  wasted  without 
arresting  the  public  'attention,  and  receiving  populai*  applause. 
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What  merit  is  there  in  rescuinff  a  convict  from  the  gallows,  a 
child  from  the  paths  of  infamy  r  What  are  the  claims  of  the 
shipwrecked  sailor,  the  veteran  of  past  wars,  the  misfortunes  of 
the  worthy  but  stricken  widow  and  orphan,  to  the  well-fed, 
well-clothed,  and  well-housed  negro,  for  whose  benefit  there  is 
levied  a  systematic  espionage  by  those  who  are  too  lazy  to  labor 
for  their  bijead,  and  too  careful  of  their  liberty  to  venture  on  a 
crusade  of  dishonesty  other  than  that  which  the  laws  cannot 
punish,  and  which  their  atheism  and  infidelity  fortify  them  to 
commit  in  defiance  of  all  moral  law  ? 

We  have  reserved  for  this,  the  concluding  portion  of  our  re- 
marks, another  phase  of  abolitionism,  as  ii  manifests  its  sympa- 
thy for  the  negro,  not  the  white,  slave  of  the  North.  It  may 
not  strike  the  casual  reader  that  chattel  servitude  really  existe 
in  the  Northern  States — that  there  are  relations  between  the 
white  and  the  black  as  binding  and  absolute  as  are  the  rela- 
tions between  master  and  slave  in  the  South.  We  are  not 
asserting  that  slavery,  as  an  institution,  is  either  recognized  or  ' 
perpetuated  by  statutory  laws  among  the  States  north  of 
Delaware ;  but  that  it  exists,  and  is  therefore  the  more  repre- 
hensible and  infamous,  the  records  amply  prove.  By  the  census 
of  1840,  there  were  still  held  in  servitude  in  the  North  slaves 
among  the  following  States : — 


New-Hampthire 1 

Connecticut 17 

Rhode  Island 6 

New-York 4 

New-Jeney •  .974 


PennsyWania 64 

Ohio ...•••..«....«.•.••  3 

Wisconsin 11 

Indiana 3 

Illinois. 331 


Total : 1,413 

This  is  the  oflScial  report  of  the  census ;  but  it  was  boldly  as- 
serted a  few  years  since  m  the  United  States  Senate,  by  Mr.  Lewis, 
of  Alabama,  that  less  than  half  the  truth  appeared  with  respect  to 
theslave  statistics  of  theNorth ;  that(either  of  his  own  cognizance, 
or  by  assurances  which  left  him  no  reason  to  doubt)  more  than 
three  thousand  slaves  were  actually  held  to  servitude  in  the  free 
States,  notwithstanding  the  census  figures  reduced  the  number 
to  l,4l3.  But  we  will  assume,  and  thereby  avoid  cavil,  the 
latter  number.  The  emancipation  laws  of  the  Northern  States, 
unless  our  figures  are  much  at  fault,  would  leave  two-thirds  of 
this  number  of  human  beings  still  in  bondage  in  the  year  1847* 
The  Free  Soil  sentiment  had  become  rampant  in  1844.  Dema- 
gogues proclaimed  it  as  a  political  issue  in  1845  ;  and  politicians 
had  fairly  launched  out  on  the  sea  of  abolitionism  in  1846, 
Now  was  the  time  for  these  philanthropists  to  come  forward, 
and  show,  by  purchasing  the  freedom  of  their  negro  brethren 
still  held  to  servitude,  the  honesty  of  their  intentions,  and  the 
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integrity  of  their  principles.  But  they  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
They  did  not  plead  in  extenuation  or  excuse,  that  the  master 
of  the  North  was  more  lenient  than  he  of  the  South-^^that  the 
humanity  of  one  was  superior  to  the  humanity  of  the  other — 
that  the  condition  of  the  Northern  slave  was  a  whit  better  than 
the  condition  of  the  chattel  of  Louisiana  or  of  Georgia.  Not  they ; 
for  such  declarations  would  have  met  with  a  decided  negative 
— ^a  positive  and  overwhelming  denial  from  the  mouths  of  their 
own  apologists :  but  they  did  better  for  their  cause — they  raised 
such  a  clamor  against  the  South,  that  the  enormity  of  the  crime, 
and  the  extent  of  their  hypocrisy,  at  home,  were  entirely  over- 
looked. This  was  well  understood.  It  was  a  scheme  that  suc- 
ceeded, because  it  had  been  concocted  with  adroitness,  and  by 
men  whose  historic  renown  for  strategy  can  only  be  measured 
by  the  turpitude  which  their  seemingly  patriotic  deeds  concealed. 
Some  still  live — the  grave  has  closed  on  others. 

As  slavery  is  painted  in  such  hideous  colors,  why  were  not 
these  1,413  bonamen  purchased  from  their  masters,  and  given 
up  to  freedom?  Why  were  they  permitted  to  groan  in  servi- 
tude, while  so  much  ranting  sympatny  for  the  slave  of  the  South 
was  expended  in  the  North?  "I  care  not,"  exclaims  Lloyd 
Garrison,  "  if  the  slave  have  all  the  comforts  which  the  hand  of 
kindness  can  bestow  upon  him  ;  while  he  wears  his  chains  he  is 
a  slave  still,  and  as  powerfully  enlists  my  sympathy."  Here 
was  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  this  overflowing  benevolence  at 
home;  1,418  slaves  raised  their  shackles  in  appeal  to  him,  and 
he  saw  them  not,  neither  were  their  prayers  or  invocations 
heard. 

Let  us  pass  on.  The  census  of  1850  appeared  in  published 
form  in  due  time.  Running  our  eye  over  its  pages,  it  rests  upon 
three  ominous  figures.     Here  they  are : — 

Number  of  elaves  in  New-Jewcy 222 

It  is  true,  the  emancipation  act  of  the  State  cheers  the  slave 
with  the  hope  of  uUimate  freedom.  But  has  he  not  worn  his 
shackles  unpitied  for  seven  long  years — ^seven  years  afker  aboli- 
tionism proclaimed  a  national  sentiment,  and  aspired  to  control 
the  destinies  of  the  Eepublic?  How  does  the  abolitionist  recon- 
cile this  inconsistency  with  his  professions  ?  What  arguments 
can  he  adduce  to  combat  the  opinion  that  his  blindness  is  wilful, 
And  his  indifference  an  unspanng  confirmation  of  his  offence? 
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Art.  T.— THE  RUSBO-TURIISH  (lUSSTIOJr. 

[The  paper  which  follows  will  be  found  to  embrace  material  of  great  interest* 
in  relation  to  the  Turkish  (question,  which  is  now  disturbing  so  much  the  diplo- 
macies or  Europe,  and  which  may  in  the  event  have  influence  enoush  to  be  felt 
upon  our  side  of  the  water.  It  will  eonsti'ute  a  very  proper  supplement  to  the 
article  upon  Turkey,  which  appeared  in  our  last  number,  from  the  pen  of  a  con- 
tributor. We  copy  it  from  a  late  issue  of"Fraser*s  Magazine/'  which  has  but  a 
small  American  circulation,  and  in  this  depart  from  our  Editorial  usage. — Ed.] 

When  Shakspeare  made  his  Henry  V.  ask  the  affianced  Kath- 
erine  of  France,  with  somewhat  more  freedo^i  than  we  are  used 
to  in  these  days,  whether  the  issue  of  their  union  "  between  St. 
Denis  and  St.  George,  half  French,  half  English,"  should  not  be 
"  a  boy  that  would  so  to  Constantinople  and  take  the  Turk  by. 
the  beard,"  he  little  dreamed  how  closely,  two  centuries  and  a  ' 
half  after,  the  spirit  of  his  prediction  would  be  realized.  The 
two  nations,  indeed,  whose  patron  saints  were  by  their  concert ' 
to  fill  the  world  with  their  deeds,  are  now  joined  by  far  stronger 
bonds  than  the  matrimonial  affinities  of  princes,  ever  faUing  in 
the  hour  of  danger.  Nor  does  the  voice  of  justice  or  of  policy 
call  upon  them  to  bid  defiance  to  the  ancient  enemy  of  Christen^ 
dom  m  the  East.  A  sense  of  public  duty,  common  interests, 
and  a  clear  perception  of  the  coming  storm,  dangerous  to  all 
alike,  yet  not  equally  foreseen  by  all,  have  bound  them  as  one 
nation,  to  brave  and  suflfer,  or  triumph  together.  The  Power 
that  under  the  mask  of  sympathy  with  its  co-religionists  aims 
at  a  dominion  that  wouU  enable  it  to  vanquish  and  enslave 
half  Christendom,  is  scarcely  less  to  be  called  its  enemy  than 
was  formerly  the  Grand  Turk  himself.  The  standards  of  "  St. 
Denis  and  St.  George"  may  ere  long  lead  to  "  beard  "  the  great 
Northern  foe,  men  "  in  arms  not  worse,"  and  in  a  cause  ten 
times  more  just,  than  those  who  fought  and  bled  at  Agin- 
court. 

While  men's  minds  are  thus  fixed  on  the  ancient  seats  of 
heathen  and  Christian  civilization  in  the  East,  but  now  for 
centuries  past  of  Mohammedan  conquest  and  usurpation,  the 

freat  tideway  of  mankind  continues  to  set  in  the  opposite 
irection,  westward  and  southward.  The  American  shore  of 
the  Pacific  is  becoming  inhabited  by  an  active,  enterprising, 
and  apparently  indomitable  race.  The  same  great  ocean  seems 
destined  to  be  further  bounded  on  the  Soutn  by  a  branch  of 
the  same  division  of  mankind,  whose  vocation  appears  to  be  to 
carry  liberty  of  thought  and  action  wherever  they  tread,  and 
to  bind  the  world  bv  their  commerce.  This  stupendous  event, 
the  emigration  by  thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousiands,  from 
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Central  and  Western  Europe  to  the  continents  of  tJie  new 
world,  with  the  entire  change  it  can  hardly  fail  tdtimately  to 
induce  on  the  face  of  Eastern  Asia,  must  by  no  means  be  left 
out  of  sight  when  reflecting  on  the  whole  bearings  of  our  pre- 
sent subject.  China  is  already  revolutionized,  and  bids  fair  to 
be  thrown  open 'to  the  world  m  these  latter  days.  Gibbon  has 
traced  with  as  much  distinctness  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit,  the  first  attacks  by  the  Huns  upon  the  Chinese  Empire — 
its  conquest,  and  the  alJsorption  of  the  victors  into  its  already 
enormous  population — ^the  ultimate  defeat  of  its  northern  enemies, 
and  the  breaking  uj)  of  the  Hunnish  monarchy,  which  had 
existed  in  Central  Asia  for  thirteen  hundred  years;  the  migra- 
tion of  tribes,  too  independent  for  the  yoke,  westward ;  the 
continuance  of  this  migration  for  centuries,  tribe  after  tribe  be- 
ing impelled  in  that  direction,  by  the  repeated  action,  probably, 
of  the  same  force  which  first  drove  them  from  their  native 
seats ;  and  their  final  stand  on  the  north-eastern  boundaries  of 
the  Eoman  Empire,  until,  in  the  age  of  degeneracy  which  en- 
sued, they  crossed  its  borders,  and  overspread  its  plains  and 
cities  like  a  flood.  A  future  historian  and  plilosopher  may 
perhaps  see,  in  the  pressure  of  the  European  populations  west- 
ward, in  our  past  conquest,  and  we  will  hope,  now  commen- 
cing civilization  of  India,  in  the  occupation,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  of  California,  and  the  Western  coast  of  America ;  in  the 
probable  opening  of  Japan  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  in  the 
rising  fortunes  of  Australia ;  in  the  Chinese  Eevolution ;  and 
in  many  other  secret  causes  at  work  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
but  as  yet  hidden  from  our  view — may  see  in  these  a  bearing 
on  the  great  Eastern  question,  (not,  perhaps,  that  particular 
phase  of  it  which  is  now  before  us,  but)  the  general  question  be- 
tween Christian  Power  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Mohammedan 
on  the  other,  not  less  true  because  seemingly  remote,  and 
scarcely  observed  in  the  glare  of  facts  more  near  and  tangible. 

Constantinople,  the  keystone  of  the  arch  that  binds  the 
European  and  Asiatic  families  of  mankind,  the  natural  centre 
of  their  moral  and  intellectual  movement,  their  process  and 
their  commerce ;  occupying  a  position  which,  for  tne  incompar- 
able excellence  of  its  harbor,  wherein  the  fleets  of  the  world 
pould  ride  with  their  leviathans  and  three-deckers  alongside  its 
quays;  for  its  station  midway  between  the  two  seas,  which 
unite  in  bringing  to  its  shores  the  produce  and  riches  of  the 
east  and  west;  and  for  the  luxurious  beauties  with  which 
nature  has  surrounded  it,  stands  unrivalled  in  the  world ;  this 
"  Empire  of  a  City"  has  long  been  the  object  of  envy  and  of 
jealousy  to  the  great  conquerors  and  autocrats  of  our  race.  As 
eloquently  described  in  an  ancient  letter:  "Est  in  EuropS; 
habet  in  conspectu  Asiam,  JSgyptum,  Afncamque  4  dextr£; 
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qasa  tamesti  contiga»  con  sunt,  maris  tamen  navigandiqae 
commoditate  veluttjunguntur,^^  Founded  originally  by  a  little 
colony  of  Greeks,  that  keen  and  active  race  that  nas  stamped 
the  impress  of  its  genius  on  all  subsequent  ages  of  mankiqd; 
the  Boma  Nova  of  Oonstantine;  the  great  Patriarchate  of 
eastern  Christendom ;  the  single  stay  for  a  thousand  years  of 
a  falling  empire;  lastly,  the  centre  of  Ottoman  might  in  its 
meridian  and  in  its  setting,  it  still  promises  to  be  the  witness 
of  the  great  struggles  of  our  species  for  eonquest  or  for  existence, 
of  its  glories  and  of  its  weaknesses.  For  not  only  has  this 
wonderful  city  raised  up  empires ;  it  has  also,  by  its  extreme 
£sMulities  for  luxury  and  depravity,  undermined  and  cast  them 
down.  The  latter  days  of  the  ancient  Greek  Empire  were  per- 
haps unrivalled  for  the  effeminacy  and  base  servility  of  its 
inhabitants.  When  the  Emperor  Palceologus,  a  prince  worthy 
of  a  nobler  people,  endeavored  to  muster  the  semblance  of  a 
force  to  repel  the  last  (urious  assault  of  the  Ottoman,  Phranza, 
his  faithful  counsellor,  mournfully  reported  that  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  one  hundred  thousand,  not  more  than  five  thousand 
"  Bomans^^  could  be  found  to  give  battle  for  their  <^puntry,  their 
wives  and  their  children ;  and  our  great  historian  indignantly 
dedaims  a^nst ''  men  devoid  of  that  spirit  which  even  women 
have  sometimes  exerted  for  the  common  skfety."  Four  hundred 
years  of  subjection  maj  have  wrought  a  change  in  the  Greek 
mind,  or  certain  theorists  would  hardly  venture  to  propose  a 
reoonstitution  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  But,  however  this  be, 
the  extraordinary  influence  of  Constantinople  alone  on  the  rise 
and  fall  of  already  two  empires,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  Per- 
haps no  higher  testimony  to  its  importanae  can  be  found  than 
the  secret  article  in  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  by  which  Napoleon 
consented  %"  to  make  common  cause  with  Kussia  against  the 
Ottoman  Porte,"  in  the  event  of  the  latter  not  accepting  the 
Czar's  conditions ;  *'  and,"  it  proceeds,  "the  two  high  contract- 
ing parties  will  unite  their  efforts  to  wrest  from  the  vexatious 
and  oppressive  government  of  the  Turks  all  its  provinces  in 
Europe, — Boumdia  and  ChnstantinopJe  alone  excepUd,^^  The 
jealousies  of  the  potentates  were  to  preserve  to  the  Turks  their 
city.  "  I  lay  no  stress,"  said  Napoleon  to  the  Russian  Emperor, 
about  the  same  time,  "on  the  evacuation  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  by  your  troops :  you  may  protect  them  if  you  desire. 
It  is  impossible  to  endure  any  longer  the  presence  of  the  Turks 
in  Europe ;  you  are  at  liberty  to  chase  them  into  Asia ;  but 
observe  only,  I  rely  upon  it  that  Constantinople  is  not  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  any  JSitropean  iWcr."f  O'Meara  also  relates  the 
following  remarkable  saying  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena : 

Bignon  VL,  839-340.    Alien's  Hisi4fry  cf  Europe: 
^  Hardemburg,  ix.,  433.    See  on  thU  whole  tubjeot  AUion*i  Bufp^t  chftpter 
xlvl,  78,  81,  and  Notei. 
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All  the  Emperor  Alexander's  thoughts  are  directed  to  the  conquest  of 
Turkey.  We  have  had  many  discussions  about  it,  and  at  first  I  was  pleased 
with  his  proposals,  because  I  thought  it  would  benefit  the  world  to  drive 
those  brutes,  the  Turks,  out  of  Europe.  But  when  I  reflected  upon  the  con- 
sequences of  this  step,  and  saw  what  a  tremendous  weight  of  power  it 
would  give  to  Russia,  on  account  of  the  number  of  Greeks  in  the  Turkish 
dominions  who  would  naturally  join  the  Russians,  I  refused  to  consent  to  it 
especially  as  Alexander  wanted  to  get  Constantinople^  which  I  would  not 
allow,  as  tt  would  have  destroyed  the  equilihrium  of  power  in  Europe.  I  reflect- 
ed that  France  would  gain  Egypt,  Syria,  ^nd  the  Islands,  whicn  would  have 
been  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  Russia  would  have  obtained.* 

Nor  does  the  country  of  which  we  are  speaking  fall  short  of 
its  ^eat  metropolis.  Gifted  with  a  climate  and  a  spil  to  be 
envied  by  less  favored  peoples,  this  "land  of  the  cedar  and 
vine,"  with  the  luxuriance  of  almost  tropical  vegetation,  would, 
in  the  hands  of  European  cultivators,  and  under  the  security 
of  European'  laws,  with  the  aid  of  proper  means  of  transport, 
become  probably  the  richest  in  the  world.  But,  alas  I  witnout 
roads,  almost  without  laws,  under  the  oppression  of  the  worst 
form  of  tvranny, — that  based  on  religious  supremacy, — ^this 
garden  of  nature  has  become  comparatively  a  wilderness.  Yet 
many  improvements  have  been  made  of  late  years,  and  are  still 
being  made,  and  we  must  hesitate  before  passing  a  sweeping 
condemnation  on  the  Turk.  We  ourselves  occupy  a  some- 
what similar  position  in  Asia  to  his  in  Europe.,  A  few  hundred 
thousand  of  our  countrymen  there  laud  it  over  a  hundred  and 
fifty  million  Hindoos.  "We  cannot  yet,  however,  point  to  the 
improved  state  of  the  interior  of  India,  to  its  facilities  of  trans- 
port and  of  communication,  to  its  canals, to  its  rivers  made  navi- 
gable, trunk  and  branch  roads  reticulated  over  its  varied  surface, 
and  conveying  its  apparently  boundless  treasures  to  the  general 
mart  of  the  world;  to  the  less  frequent  visitations  of  scarcity  or 
famine ;  to  the  general  well*being  of  its  inhabitants,  nor  even  to 
the  uncorrupt  administration  of  its  law. '  The  honorable  Com- 
pany, however,  professes  to  be  the  landlord  of  India :  the  Turk 
acknowledges  only  a  permanent  encampment  in  Europe.  The 
contrast,  indeed,  becomes  less  flattering  to  us,  the  further  it  is 
carried.    We  profess  a  religion  that  has  for  its  object  the  im- 

*  The  designs  of  Russia  upon  Constantinople  are  of  ancient  date.  So  early  as 
the  eleventh  century,  there  was  a  prediction  that  the  Northern  nations  would  one 
day  possess  that  city,  and  an  inscription  to  that  effect  is  related  by  the  Russian 
historian,  Karamsin,  to  have  been  found  one  morning  written  on  the  pedestal  of 
one  of  the  principal  statues.  The  idea  has  alvvays  haunted  the  Russian  people, 
and  evf*n  the  Turks  themselves,  some  of  whom  .go  so  far  as  to  show  the  gate  by 
which  the  Muscovite  battalions  are  to  enter.  When  our  Queen  Elizabeth  first  sent 
an  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  the  Czar  Boris  affected  to  be  sorely  scandalized,  and 
directed  his  ambassador  not  only  to  pretend  disbelief  of  the  report,  but  to  propose  a 
religious  crusade  against  the  infidels.  Elizabeth  evaded  the  question,  called  the 
Czar  her  well-beloved  brother,  who  had  long  been  the  protector  of  the  English,  and 
said  that  "  she  daily  prayed  heaven  for  him !  "*^iCamin«m. 
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provement  and  (finite)  perfection  of  tbe  human  heart.  Yet  we 
cannot  be  said,  as  a  nation,  to  have  made  even  an  approach  to 
the  moral  amelioration  of  the  subject  race.  T?he  Turt,  on  the 
contrary,  believes  in  the  sword  of  the  Prophet,  and  faithfully 
conforms  in  general,  like  the  Kechabites  of  old,  to  the  external 
precepts  laid  down  ibr  his  conduct.  Accordinglv,  what  virtues 
the  E.oran  really  enforces  are  actually  practisea  by  the  Faith- 
ful. Mr.  Fellowes,  who  lived  among  them  for  several  months 
in  Asia  Minor,  has  warmly  described  their  unswerving  truth- 
i^ness,  their  honesty,  kindness,  and  hospitality  ;  and,  what  is 
unhappily  more  than  we  in  this  favored  land  can  boast  of,  their 
mercy  io  their  animals,  instruments  of  punishment  for  beasts  of 
burden  being  hardly  known  among  them — an,  instance  of 
tender-heartedness  in  their  character,  that  would  seem  to  suit 
them  for  a  truer  and  purer  faith.  The  Q-reeks  were  in  the 
habit  of  "  excuxing*^  the  possession  of  these  fine  qualities  in  their 
former  tyrants  hj  such  sayings  as :  "  The  Mohammedan  dares 
not  steal,  his  religion  forbids  it ;  he  is  not  allowed  by  his  reli- 
gion to  tell  a  lie,"  etc.,  etc.  The  same  traveller  gives  them  also 
just  praise  for  their  temperance,  to  which  he  ascribes  in  great 
measure  their  freedom  from  disease,  and  denies  tllfeir  addiction 
to  opium  in  any  such  immoderate  degree  as  that  with  which 
they  have  been  charged.  In  their  manners  they  carry  with  them 
the  true  Oriental  gracefulness  and  ease.  Nature,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  given  the  Children  of  the  Sun  in  the  East  a  grace  to 
which  the  oflfepring  of  Japhet  are  strangers,  and  the  Turks  are 
admitted  to  a  full  share  in  the  gift.  *'Their  refinement,"  in 
short,  is  of  the  manners  and  aflFections,  while,  however,  there  is 
little  cultivation  or  activity  of  mind  among  them.  To  this 
sterility,  compared  Mrith  the  growth  of  activity  and  intelligence 
to  the  north  and  west  of  their  country,  they  jH'obably  in  great 
measure  owe  their  decline. 

We  do  not  propose  to  rake  up  the  apparently  interminable  ques- 
tion of  the  last  eight  months.  Every  phase  of  it,  so  far  as  foreign 
ministers  have  divulged  their  sentiments  to  the  world,  or  events 
have  disclosed  them,  whether  in  harmony  with  or  contradiction 
to  their  ostensible  professions,  has  already  afflicted  the  public 
mind  with  a  weariness  only  equalled  by  its  disgust.  The  satis- 
faction freely  given  on  the  question  of  tne  holy  Sirines ;  the  con- 
sequent abandonment  of  that  question,  as  concluded ;  the  subse- 
quent ground  taken  again  upon  it,  in  Count  Nesselrode's  circu- 
lar, as  though  not  concluded ;  the  sudden  transition  to  a  new 
claim,  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  independent  nations,  that  the 
chief  of  one  powerful  State  should  exercise  a  spiritual  protector- 
ate over  twelve  millions  of  native  subjects  of  another,  and  that 
a  weaker  State ;  the  secresy  which  was  insisted  upon  in  the 
negotiations  and  the  oft-repeated  menaces  with  which  each 
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claim  was  aocompan^ ;  the  second  Buaeian  circxdar,  founding 
the  order  for  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities  npon  the  ad- 
vance of  the  allied  fleets  to  Besika  Bay,  a  statement  chronolo- 
gically false ;  the  eager  acceptance  of  a  note,  which  could  be 
construed  into  containing  the  very  terms  originalljr  demanded ; 
— all  this  has  shown  an  amount  of  sharp  practice,  which,  in 
every-day  life,  would  be  called  by  a  name  we  nad  rather  should 
be  understood  than  expressed.  The  public  mind  of  England 
has  sufficiently  declared  itself  upon  eacn  point,  as  it  arose,  and, 
so  far  as  resistance  to  aggression  and  positive  reprobation  of  in- 
justice and  duplicity  are  concerned,  it  is  as  that  of  one  man.  The 
q^uestions  which  have  arisen  amongst  us  are  rather  questions  of 
time  and  degree,  and  means,  than  of  the  principle  involved. 
Some  of  these  are  also  colored,  more  or  less^  with  party  politics, 
an  inevitable  result  in  this  country,  where  even  a  momentary 
influence,  by  whatever  means  to  be  obtained,  is  too  often  an 
object  of  ambition.  Witness  the  supercilious  indiflference  with 
which  some  of  Wellington's  greatest  victories  were  treated,  hj 
the  party  then  in  opposition ;  and,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
wonderful  Peninsular  career,  the  contempt  poured  on  his  meas- 
ures, by  the  ajpresentatives  rather  of  ignorance  and  faction,  than 
of  English  cities  and  counties.  We  recall  this,  not  in  derogation 
of  a  constitutional  system,  in  which,  perhaps,  such  oflfences  must 
needs  come,  but  to  prepare  ourselves  and  others  for  the  phe- 
nomena, should  they  occur,  of  party  politicians  making  use  of  a 
necessary  and  just,  though  severe  and  grievous  war,  to  suit  their 
own  purposes,  and  weaken  the  hands  of  government  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  requires  the  combined  aid  of  every  mind  and 
every  arm  to  sustain  its  efforts.  But^  we  repeat,  in  the  present 
instance  there  has  been  but  one  opinion,,  one  voice,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  rights  and  justice  against  violence  and  wrong.  The 
same  pervading  feeling  will,  doubtless,  last  out  the  present  day, 
and  display  England  to  the  world  as  a  power  essentially,  indeed, 
of  peace,  but  of  instant  readiness  to  resist  the  very  strongest  in 
their  career  of  aggression,  if  needs  be. 

Bussian  ambition  has,  for  years  past,  followed  up  a  gradual 
career  of  conquest.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  great 
Northern  Empire  has  gained  even  more  by  its  diplomacy  than 
by  its  victories,  so  glad  have  been  its  enemies  to  conclude  peace, 
even  when  partially  successful,  on  the  best  terms  they  could 
obtain,  so  little  was  to  be  gained  and  so  much  to  be  lost.  The 
author  of  Progress  of  Russia  in  the  East  has  given  us  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  this  rapid  advance  towards  universal  dominion  : — 

The  acquisitions  which  Russia  has  made,  within  the  last  sixty-four  years, 
are  equal,  in  extent  and  importance,  to  the  whole  empire  she  had  in  Europe 
before  that  time ;  the  acquisitions  she  has  made  from  Sweden  are  greater 
than  what  remains  of  that  ancient  kingdom ;  her  acquisitions  from  Poland 
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are  as  large  as  the  whole  Austrian  Empire ;  the  territory  she  has  wrested 
from  Turkey  in  Europe  is  equal  to  the  dominions  of  Prussia,  exclusive  of  her 
Rhenish  provinces;  and  her  acquisitions  from  Turkey  in  Asia  are  equal,  in 
extent,  to  all  the  smaller  States  of  Germany,  the  Rhenish  provinces,  of  Prus- 
aa,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  taken  together  ;  the  country  she  has  conquered 
from  Persia  is  about  the  size  of  England ;  and  her  acquisitions  in  Tartary 
have  an  area  equal  to  Turkey  in  Europe,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain.  In  sixty- 
four  years  she  has  advanced  her  frontier  eight  hundred  and  fifty  miles  toward^ 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Munich,  and  Paris ;  she  has  approached  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  nearer  to  Constantinople ;  she  has  possessed  herself  of 
the  capital  of  Poland,  and  has  advanced  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital 
of  Sweden,  from  which,  when  Peler  the  First  mounted  the  throne,  her  fron- 
tier was  distant  three  nundred  miles.  Since  that  time  she  has  stretched 
herself  forward,  about  one  thousand  miles  towards  India,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance towards  toe  capital  of  Persia.   ^ 

Such  has  been  the  apparently  irresistible  inarch  of  this  gigantic 
power.  If  we  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  great  phenomenon 
of  the  last  and  present  centuries,  we  are  equally  struck  with 
their  simplicity  and  their  grandeur.  For  centuries  there  had 
been  a  constant  immigration  of  warlike  tribes  from  Northern 
and  Central  Asia.  Between  the  Tartars  and  the  Poles,  Russia's 
early  history  shows  one  continued  period  of  suffering  and  subju- 
gation. At  length  arose  a  deliverer  in  the  person  of  Peter  the 
Great,  whose  task  was  to  bind  up  the  disgointed  framework  of 
his  State  into  the  compactness  of  a  well-regulated  empire.  From 
that  moment  the  star  of  Russia  has  been  in  the  ascendant.  This 
was  all  that  was  wanting  to  make  a  people  of  intense  religious 
feeling,  inhabiting  a  country  almost  unassailable  by  regular 
armies,  absolutely  obedient  to  their  nobles,  inured  to  hardship 
and  privation,  and  possessing  a  boundless  territory,  the  most 
formidable  nation,  perhaps,  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  The 
means  whereby  Russia  has  effected  her  conquests,  and  the  line 
of  policy  she  has  pursued,  show  a  remarkable  similarity  in  some 
respects  to  that  followed  by  Ancient  Rome,  while  in  others  they 
evince  a  tact  and  an  astuteness  peculiarly  her  own.  The  former 
case  has  been  admirably  treated  by  Professor  Creasy,  who  re- 
marks on 

— the  State  craft  of  the  Roman  Senate,  which  took  care  in  erery  foreign 
war  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  Protector.  Thus  'Rome  protected  the 
-ffitolians  and  the  Greek  cities  against  Macedon ;  she  protected  Bithynia  and 
other  small  Asiatic  States  against  the  Syrian  kings ;  she  protected  r>rumidia 
against  Carthage,  and  in  numerous  other  instances  assumed  the  same  spe- 
cious character.  But "  woe  to  the  people,  whose  liberty  depends  on  the  con- 
tinued forbearance  of  an  over-mightv  protector.'^^f^  £Tery  State  which  Rome 
protected  was  ultimately  subjugatecT  and  absorbed  by  her.  And  Russia  has 
Deen  the  protector  of  Poland,  ttie  protector  of  the  Crimea,  the  protector  of 
Georgia,  Immeritia,  Mingrelia,  the  Tcherkessian  and  Caucasian  tribes,  &c. 
She  has  first  protected  and  then  appropriated  them  all.    She  protects  Mol- 

•  Malkin*!  Hittory  of  Greece. 
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davia  and  Wallachia.  A  few  years  ago  she  became  the  protector  of  Tarkey 
from  Mehemet  Ali,  and  since  the  summer  of  1849,  ehe  has  made  herself  the 
protector  of  Austria,* 

And  we  may  now  add,  a  well-meant  attempt  to  become  the 
protector  of  twelve  millions,  or  four-fifths  of  the  Sultan's  subjects 
m  Europe. 

We  have  said,  however,  that  this  great  power,  while  following 
the  example  of  the  former  conquerors  of  the  world,  has  improved 
on  its  teachers  by  a  i)olicy  peculiarly  its  own.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the.  Kussian  forces  entered  the  Principalities  of  the 
Danube,  "  not  to  make  war^^^  but  to  obtain  a  "  matenal  guarantee" 
for  the  cession  of  the  autocrat's  demands.  Let  us  hear  now 
the  testimony  of  the  Eussian  historian,  Karamsin,  who  has 
shown  this  very  feature  to  be  a  leading  characteriadic  of  the 
imperial  diplomacy : — 

The  object  and  character  of  oar  foreign  policy  (he  observes)  have  ever 
been  to  make  conquests  without  war,  and  to  secure  them  at  each  peace,  to 
maintain  a  defensive  attitude,  to  place  no  trust  in  those  whose  interests  do 
not  tally  with  our  own,  and  never  to  lose  an  occasion  of  doing  them  an  in- 
jury, without  however,  involving  ourselves  in  the  former  state  of  war. 
{Sans  pour  ceh  nous  mettre  formelkment  en  guerre  avec  eux.)f 

Really  one  would  think  that  this  too  candid  author  had  been 
writing  the  history  of  the  past  year. 

Bearing  steadily  in  mind  this  distinctive  policy  of  the  North- 
ern Empire,  it  will  assist  our  obtaining  a  clear  view  of  the 
E resent  question,  as  between  Russia  and  Europe,  as  well  as 
etween  Russia  and  Turkey,  to  consider  her  actual  military  and 
geographical  position  relatively  to  the  various  nations  on  her 
ttontier. 

The  first  great  fact  that  meets  us  in  this  inquiry  is,  that  the 
most  advanced  military  position  of  Russia  in  Europe, — ^that  of 
Poland, — threatens  both  Berlin  and  Vienna  at  once,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  not  more  than  180  miles  from  either,  or  nearer  than 
York  is  to  London.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  im- 
portance of  this  fact,  not  only  in  its  military  consequences,  in 
case  of  war,  but  in  the  political  influence  it  must  secure  to  this 
Power  at  all  times.  Accordingly,  we  have  seen  Russia  step  in 
as  the  armed  arbiter  between  the  Austrian  Emperor  and  his 
Hungarian  rebels ;  and  when  lately  Prussia  and  Austria  seemed 
intent  on  eflfecting  their  mutual  destruction,  it  was  the  same 
great  Power  that  employed  its  friendly  mediation,  backed  by  the 

*  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,  n.  p.  220. 

t  Quoted  by  General  Count  Bjomstierna  in  hii  Tableau  Politique  et  StalisHqus 
de  V Empire  Britannique  dins  VInde,  The  reference  ii  not  given,  nor  have  we 
succeeded  in  finding  the  paisase  in  Karam^in^s  works  ;  but  the  high  character  of 
the  Swedish  statesman  is  a  sufficient  voucher  for  its  authenticity. 
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presence  of  100,000  disposable  troops  in  Poland.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, probable  that  a  German  politician  would  admit  this  state 
of  friendly  dependence,  but  we  imagine  it  would  be  diflScult  for 
him  to  define  the  exact  limit  of  independence  of  which  his  coun- 
try actually  feels  itself  in  possession,  with  respect  to  its  great 
Northern  neighbor.  Were  Germany  a  nation  united  under  one 
head,  it  would  have  nothing  to  fear,  or  rather,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  itself  too  much  to  be  feared.  But,  as  Germany  now  is,  with 
many  of  its  princes  unmistakably  espousing  the  Kussian  cause, 
and  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Russian  court,  and' its  people 
in  an  unsettled  state,  with  no  definite  idea  to  work'  upon,  with 
Prussia  and  Austria  resuscitating  from  time  to  time  their  ancient 
rivalry — ^last,  but  not  least,  with  a  crowd  of  exiles  that  wait  but 
the  first  shot  fired  in  the  general  struggle  to  recommence  their 
dangerous  game,  it  is  clear  that  neutrality,  a  very  passive, 
though,  perhaps,  talking  neutrality,  is  all  that  can  be  expected. 
And  all  this  is  the  direct  consequence  of  that  act,  so  infamous  in 
the  annals  of  those  nations,  which  blotted  out  the  name  of  Poland 
from  the  map  of  Europe.  Were  this  ancient  military  monarchy 
reconstituted,  even  at  this  late  hour,  a  barrier  would  be  raised 
to  Russian  ambition  which  might  throw  back  for  centuries  her 
schemes  of  conquest  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  prac- 
ticability, or  even  possibility,  of  any  such  scheme.  It  may,  or  it 
may  not,  be  politic,  humane,  righteous.  But  this  seems  certain, 
that  it,  and  it  alone,  could  re-establish  the  perfect  independence 
♦of  Prussia  and  Austria,  and,  with  them,  of  every  minor  German 
State.  Trul;jr,  the  past  history  of  Poland  would  gjive  no  promise 
of  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  such  a  nation  in  this  century, 
whose  normal  condition  was  anarchy,  and  its  great  internal  acts 
but  deeds  of  blood.  Still,  the  fact  remains,  and  the  two  prin- 
cipal nations  of  Germany  have  only  themselves  to  thank  for  the 
.  presence  of  such  unwelcome  neighbors  within  a  fortnight's  march 
of  each  of  their  capitals. 

The  Russian  Empire  presses  on  the  whole  Northern  and  East- 
ern boundary  of  the  Austrian  dominions  until  the  Danubian 
principality  of  Moldavia  interposes,  and  its  frontier  thencefor- 
ward follows  the  line  of  the  Pruth  to  the  Euxine.  With  the 
further  possession,  whether  virtual  or  actual,  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  Russia  would  encompass,  on  three  sides  at  least,  the 
provinces  of  Gallicia  (the  Austrian  share  of  Poland\  Hungary, 
and  Transylvania,  and  the  Danube  would  be  thencerorth  a  Rus- 
sian river.  However  absurd  it  may  sound,  Austria's  most  im- 
?ortant  domains  are  at  this  moment  in  peril  of  being  surrounded, 
'heir  final  capture  may  well  be  reserved  to  the  future  conve- 
nience of  the  victor.  To  so  great  an  extent  is  this  an  Austrian 
question,  and  such  chains,  nevertheless,  has  the  Czar  coiled 
round  the  neck  of  that  ancient  empress  of  nations,  that  she 
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dares  not  act,  and  must  be  content  with  talking,  and  with  watch- 
ing the  preparations  for  her  own  turn,  most  surely  to  come,  with 
the  giant  of  the  North.  ' 

The  position  of  Russia  with  respect  to  Turkey  is  ktill  more 
threatening.  Occupying  the  nortnern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
with  the  superbly  fortified  harbor  of  Sebastopol  as  a  base  for 
her  naval  operations,  and  with  only  such  wretcned  sailors  to  op- 
pose as  the  Turks  in  late  years  hare  proved,  she  would  have  the 
entire  command,  but  for  any  foreign  aid  the  latter  might  receive, 
of  that  important  sea,  including  the  mouths  of  the  Danube, 
with  the  enormous  commerce  that  floats  down  its  stream  to  sup- 
ply the  markets  of  the  world.  Sebastopol  is  but  350  miles 
([aooutj  from  Constantinople,  and  a  strong  force  kept  constantly 
in  readiness  to  embark  at  the  former  place  would  effectually  me- 
nace the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  threaten  the  flank  and  rear 
of  any  Turkish  force  occupying  the  range  of  the  Balkan.  The 
northerly  winds  which  generally  prevail,  and  the  currents  which 
set  constantly  towards  the  great  outlet  at  Constantinople,  must 
always  be  an  important  aid  to  this  fleet.  There  is  no  question 
but  the  issue  of  a  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  would  be 
very  much  influenced,  if  not  altogether  decided,  in  favor  of  the 
power  which  should  obtain  the  permanent  command  of  the  Black 
Sea.  With  this  command,  a  Russian  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  steam- 
ers, and  transports,  would  accompany  the  left  flank  of  their 
army,  assist  in  the  capture  of  the  maritime  fortresses,  convey 
provisions,  stores,  and  ammunition,  arid  constantly  press  upon; 
if  not  altogether  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  Turkish  force.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  the  Turks  or  their  allies  be  triumphant 
on  this  sea,  the  communications  of  a  Russian  force  in  Wallachia 
or  Bulgaria  would  be  in  continual  peril,  the  Turkish  coast  line 
with  its  fortresses  would  be  secured ;  these,  with  the  aid  of  the 
position  of  Schumla  (of  which  more  hereafter),  would  engage 
the  enemy  to  attack  by  his  right,  probably  by  Tirnova  or  Sophia, 
and  a  serious  repulse  m  this  attack,  with  his  long,  circuitous,  and 
exposed  communications  with  Southern  Russia,  might  eventually 
endanger  the  loss  of  his  army. 

These  remarks  will  be  hereafter  illustrated  by  a  reference  to 
the  campaigns  of  1828-9.  But  in  respect  to  the  importance  of 
holding  the  command  of  the  Black  Sea,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  it  is  here  that  Russian  aggression  may  receive  its  great- 
est check,  and  that  not  improbably  another  Actium  may  decide 
in  the  Euxine  the  fate  of  the  world. 

The  command  of  the  Black  Sea  must  also  exercise  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  military  operations  in  Asia.  From  the 
natural  difficulties  and  the  want  of  good  communications  in  the 
country,  on  its  western  and  southern  coasts,  it  becomes  a  material 
object  on  both  sides  to  transport  their  reinforcements  and  sup- 
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plies  by  water.  Whichever  power,  then,  can  secare  this  adyan- 
tage  to  the  detriment  of  the  other,  will  have  mastered  one  of  the 
principal  difficulties  attendant  on  warfare  in  these  parts,  and  will 
be  so  far  in  a  superior  position  to  his  adversary.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that  the  Russian  navy  will  always  be 
more  than  a  match  for  the  Turkish ;  and  that  should  the  latter 
be  ever  left  to  cope  single-handed  with  their  formidable  adver- 
sary, this  one  consideration  of  the  Bussians  obtaining  a  free 
range  of  the  Euxine,  while  the  Turks  are  cooped  up  in  their 
harbors,  will  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  give  the  former  an  over- 
whelming superiority  in  the  general  campaign.  The  position  of 
Sebastopol  in  the  Crimea  is  admirably  calculated  to  secure  these 
advantages. 

Such  bein^  the  general  position  taken  up  on  the  northern 
coast  of  this  ml  and  sea,  it  remains  to  consider  the  pressure  of 
the  Russian  Power  on  the  northern  provinces  of  Turkey  in 
Europe.  The  Principalities  of  the  Danube,  which  separate  Tur- 
key proper,  as  it  may  be  called,  firom  Russian  Bessarabia,  are,  it 
is  well  known,  under  the  joint  protection  of  the  two  Powers,  but 
paying  a  tribute  to  the  Sultan.  The  ruling  influence,  however, 
m  these  provinces,  is  of  course  unmistakable.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  vast  importance  of  their  possession  to  the  great 
Northern  Empire,  giving  it  the  entire  command  of  the  Danube, 
reducing  Austria  to  a  state  of  almost  absolute  dependence,  and 
only  awaiting  the  course  of  events  to  complete  the  march  already 
begun  on  Constantinople  itself.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  first  oDjects  of  anxiety  to  Alexander,  in  his  con- 
ferences at  Tilsit^  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  French  Emperor 
for  their  annexation  to  Russia.  This  was  in  due  time  followed  • 
by  an  Ukase  (January  21,  1810),  formerlv  annexing  these  Pro- 
vinces, and  decreeing  the  Danube  to  be  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Empire,  fix)m  the  Austrian  territory  to  the  sea.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  (May  28, 1812),  which  concluded 
that  war,  they  were  restored  to  their  former  owners ;  the  formi- 
dable attack  by  Napoleon  on  the  heart  of  the  Empire  rendered 
it  desirable  to  procure  peace,  even  at  the  price  of  retractation ; 
but  the  fact  of  the  annexation  remains  in  strong  evidence  of  the 
real  designs  of  Alexandef,  which  we  may  very  safely  conclude 
are  being  steadily  followed  up  by  his  successor.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  principal  acts  in  the  reign  of  the  present  Emperor  has  been 
the  procuring  the  nominal  independence  of  these  provinces ; « 
and  in  consequence,  by  a  somewhat  novel  figure  of  speech, 
Russia  could  seize  upon  them  as  a  "  material  guarantee"  for  the 
cession  of  her  demands,  without,  at  the  same  time,  making  war 
upon  Turkey. 

The  Wallachians  and  Moldavians  are  interesting,  as  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Roman  colonists  whom  Trajan  planted  among 
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the  ancient  Daci,  as  a  barrier  against,  the  barbarians  of  the  North. 
The  hope  was  vain,  and  these  unhappy  provinces  have  been  the 
prey  to  successive  invaders  from  those  distant  ages  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  hope  of  me  future  is  to 
them  more  promising  than  the  history  of  the  past  is  miserable. 
Perhaps  their  only  cnance  of  repose  would  be  to  fall  under  the 
domination  of  one  of  the  Great  Empires  which  they  adjoin. 
Could  this  be  Austria,  the  danger  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
to  Europe  might  not  be  very  considerable,  while  it  would  effec- 
tually separate  the  two  belligerents.  A  proposition  by  Talley- 
rand to^that  effect  is  on  record.  But  Russia  could  never  permit 
such  a  Power  to  stand  between  her  and  her  victim ;  the  preva- 
lent Greek  religion  is  another  insuperable  bar ;  and  lastfy,  the 
Turk  himself  would  fight,  as  he  is  now  doing,  for  the  small 
amount  of  sovereigntv  that  is  still  left  to  him  in  those  parts. 
But  the  climate  is  mild,  the  soil  wonderfully  fertile,  and  under 
a  good  government,  and  with  years  of  peace,  these  provinces 
would  probably  be  unsurpassed  in  Europe  for  wealth  and  pros- 
peritv.  At  present  they  bear  only  the  marks  of  the  hard  lot  to 
which  their  position  between  Europe  and  its  Asiatic  invaders 
has  for  centuries  past  reduced  them ;  ill  cultivated,  half  peopled, 
half  civilized,  with  few  towns,  and  scarcely  anything  that  can 
be  called  a  road.  The  description  of  the  country  by  an  eye- 
witness, one  who  served  in  the  Russian  war  of  1810  against  the 
Turks,  may  be  interesting,  as  well  for  the  circumstance  that  its 
condition  must  always  modify,  to  an  important  degree,  the  Russo- 
Turkish  question,  as  that  it  is  at  this  moment  the  seat  of  war. 
We  may  add,  that  from  all  accounts  there  appears  but  little  dif- 
ference between  its  present  state  and  that  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract : — 

Taking  the  course  of  a  trayeller  setting  out  from  Hermanstadt,  we  cross 
the  lofty  mountain-regions  of  Transylvania  by  the  pass  of  Rothenthum, 
descend  on  the  River  Argisch,  near  the  small  town  and  convent  of  that 
namO;  and  scale  the  vine-clad  spur  of  the  range^  from  whence  are  viewed 
the  fields  and  plains  of  Wallachia.  Rivers  and  streams  in  great  numbers 
precipitate  themselves  from  the  mountains  into  the  Danube,  all  of  Ihem 
impetuous  in  their  course,  fordable  in  dr^  weather,  but  overflowiDgat  every 
fall  of  rain.  The  communications,  which  are  only  kept  up  by  ferry-boats 
and  bad  bridges,  are  frequently  interrupted,  and  the  rich  soil  renders  the 
roads  impracticable  in  wet  weather.  The  entire  plain,  covered  with  oak 
brushwood,  becomes  in  winter  the  haunt  of  great  numbers  of  wolves  from 
«  the  mountains.  Anciently  the  country  was  covered  with  forests,  which, 
however^  the  inhabitants  have  cut  down  for  firewood,  and  tarned  the  land 
into  pasture  for  their  cattle,  their  principal  means  of  subsistence.  In  Mol- 
davia and  Bessarabia  the  inhabitants  have  followed  a  similar  industrial  em- 
ployment; but  the  soil  is  in  many  respects  diflferent  from  that  of  Wallachia. 
in  these  the  streams,  issuing  from  the  lower  levels  of  Padoliaand  Bukowina, 
flow  in  a  more  even  course  to  the  Danube,  and  form  extensive  marshes. 
Bessarabia  is  furrowed  with  these  from  north  to  south;  yet  notwithstanding, 
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the  ooontry  conveys  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  plain,  with  no* 
thin^  bot  pasture,  and  not  even  a  solitaij  bosh.  The  inhabitants,  after  the 
fashion  of  tne  Tartars,  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  carry  their  tents  from  place 
to  place.  The  Wallachians  are  also  half  Nomads,  even  their  villages  codp 
siBting  but  of  larffe  and  partially  excavated  hovels,  and  these  changed,  from 
time  to  time^  as  Uie  flocks  change  their  pasture.  In  consequence,  the  only 
sure  indication  of  a  place  on  the  map  is  when  a  church  or  convent  may 
have  gathered  around  it  some  huts  or  wooden  houses,  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  town.  More  fixed  habitations  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  Moldavia, 
probably  fVom  its  greater  proximity  to  European  civilization.  Agriculture 
there  is  none  in  tiiese  provinces,  or  scarcely  anv  worth  mentioning,  exorat 
the  cultivation  of  Turkish  wheat,  of  which  the  inliabitants  make  their  bread; 
but  the  abundance  of  hay  produced  by  their  rich  meadows,  and  which, 
made  up  into  ricks,  supplies  even  the  flocks  and  herds  of  Transylvania 
donng  the  winter,  more  than  compensates  the  deficiency.* 

It  may  seem,  at  first  view,  that  such  a  land  of  desolation  is 
scarcelv  worth  contending  for.  And,  indeed,  to  Turkey  it  can 
be  of  out  little  value,  further  than  the  tribute  it  pays,  and  the 
honors  of  sovereignty.  To  Russia,  however,  it  would  constitute 
a  vast  accession  of  power,  not  only  by  its  own  natural  riches^ 
which,  by  means  of  good  communications  and  proper  drainage, 
she  might  turn  to  good  account,  but  in  a  still  greater  degree  by 
its  political  value,  as  insuring  the  command,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  of  the  all-important  Danube.  We  should  then  hear 
no  more  of  chokings  up,  by  sand-banks,  at  the  mouth.  The 
CTeat  river  of  Germany  would  be  under  the  eflicient  control  of 
Sussia,  and  it  would  be  as  much  the  interest  of  the  latter  to 
promote  its  commerce  as  it  now  is  to  impede  it,  in  order  to  turn 
off  the  main  traffic  to  Odessa.  It  is  a  paramount  duty  of  Aus- 
tria, and  of  all  Southern  Germany,  to  oppose,  by  material  means 
if  necessary,  this  threatened  encroachment.  It  would  indeed 
appear  from  the  circular  of  the  Austrian  government  to  its  di- 
plomatic agents,  that  this  part  of  the  question  has  occupied  its 
serious  attention,  and  it  is  probably  in  reference  to  this  that  the 
Austrian  neutrality  is  promised  only  so  long  as  her  great  State 
interests  are  not  menaced. 

The  importance  to  Austria  of  maintaining,  if  not  in  her  owi^ 
possession,  at  least  in  that  of  a  neutral  power,  t^ie  course  of  this 
great  river  to  its  mouth,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  this  will  determine  the  drift  of  her  policy ;  and  if  so,  it 
must  be  eminently  that  of  present  peace,  with  prudent  arrange- 
ments for  the  security  of  these  provinces,  based  on  the  general 
European  equilibrium,  and  guaranteed  by  all  the  ^eat  Powers. 
The  object  would  be  to  obtain  a  permanent  veto  by  the  rest  of 
Europe  against  their  being  invaded  by  any  one' without  the  gen- 
eral consent,  or  only  when  required  by  urgent  circumstances, 
which  should  be  well  defined    Gould  such  a  resolution  be 

*  Valenttni :  Gm^rreM  dts  RMS$es  coiUr$  lu  Turet, 
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adopted,  the  present  great  and  otherwise  unmixed  evil  which 
would  have  led  to  it,  would  scarcely  be  a  subject  of  regret 

So  much  attention  has  been  given  of  late  to  the  operations  on 
this  great  "  highway  of  nations,  that  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we 
dwell  a  little  on  its  leading  characteristics,  as  materially  in- 
fluencing, not  only  every  war,  but  even  every  act  in  the  pacific 
policy  of  the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Austrian  Empire,  though  placed  d  cheval  on  the  DanubCi 
is  neither  in  possession  of  its  source  nor  of  its  mouth,  vet  that 
river  is  the  main  artery  of  the  empire.  An  invader  from  the 
east  or  the  west  would  strike  at  the  neart  of  the  latter  by  follow- 
ing the  stream  as  his  line  of  operation ;  innumerable  tributaries 
stul  further  increase  its  importance,  and  nothing  seems  wanting 
to  secure  to  Central  Europe  the  benefits  Providence  has  marked 
for  it  in  the  possession  of  such  an  outlet  for  its  industry  and 
produce,  but  the  control  or  occupation  of  the  last  part  of  its 
course  and  of  its  mouth.  The  Prussian  General  Yalentini,  ^oin 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  gives  an  interesting  description 
of  this  portion  of  the  river : — 

The  Danube,  (he  obseryeB.|  which  separates  these  provinces  from 
Bulgaria,  is,  at  its  entrance  into  Ine  Turkish  Empire,  a  yevj  important  rirer, 
as  well  from  the  size  of  its  islands,  as  from  the  rapidity  ot  its  current^ 
which  renders  it  difficult  to  establish  bridges  of  boats,  for  which  also  there 
would  be  required  very  large  vessels.  Silistria  and  Turtukai,  where  the 
ftream  is  not  more  than  a  thousand  paces  broad,  are  the  most  advantageous 
poinU  for  these  bridges.  It  would  oe  difficult,  however,  to  protect  them 
against  a  skilful  enemy  who  should  be  master  of  the  right  bank,  seeing  the 
p&leau  of  Bulgaria  is  more  elevated  than  the  provinces  of  the  opposite  side^ 
and  ejctends  to  the  very  bank  of  the  stream,  terminating  in  a  steep  slope, 
firom  whence  there  is  an  entire  command  of  observation  over  the  plains  of 
Wallaohia.  This  bank  is  composed  partly  of  rocks,  partly  of  a  clay  standing 
at  the  steepness  of  rock,  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines.  The  province, 
fiivored  as  it  is  by  nature,  presents  alternately  uncultivated  plains  and  the 
most  luxuriant  vineyards,  which  in  some  places  extend  along  the  river  bank 
for  miles,  while  their  fertility  is  such  that  it  seems  impossible  effectually  to 
to  lay  them  waste.  The  high  lands  of  Bulgaria  are  not  so  fortunate.  Inter* 
tected  by  deep  glens,  which  in  summer  are  dry,  they  suffer  much  from  tiie 
WiBint  of  water;  and  but  for  a  skilfully  combined  system  of  conduits,  and 
(he  formation  of  artificial  pools  in  the  valleys,  their  population  could  never 
be  proportionate  to  their  fertility.* 

It  is  now  time  that  we  examine  more  closely  the  military 
bearings  of  the  question,  and  consider  the  capabihties  of  Turkey 
for  defence.  For  this  the  experience  of  past  wars  will  be  the 
best  guide,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  assume,  what  has  always 
been  the  case  after  the  parties  have  been  any  time  engaged,  that 
the  Russians  are  considerably  sujperior  in  the  numbers,  and 
(always  hitherto)  in  the  quality  of  their  troops.    Without  such 

*  Valentini :  Chterru  dei  Rusaet  eotUre  let  Jhtret,  p.  41. 
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aasTunption,  indeed,  the  in(][uiry  were  worthless.  We  shall  also 
take  advantage  of  the  opinions  which  military  officers  of  dis- 
tinction have  expressed  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  trosting 
that  its  great  importance  at  the  present  time  will  be  an  excuse 
for  some  little  tedium  of  detail,  which  under  the  circumstances  is 
inevitable.    To  save  the  constant  recurrence  of  geographical  ex- 

Elanation,  we  will  make  bold  to  recommend  our  refers  to  have 
efore  them  any  common  map  of  Turkey  in  which  Ihe  principal 
routes  are  given. 

The  natural  features  of  the  country  present  two  grand  lines 
pt  defence,  at  distances  from  one  another  varying  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  miles,  and  with  an  admirable  position  for  a  reserve, 
or  for  a  third  line  of  defence,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  the  second  line.  The  first  line  is  that  of  the 
Danube,  with  its  fortresses.  The  second  line  is  the  range  of 
tbe  Balkan,  from  Varna  on  the  coast  to  the  Ikhliman  pass  on 
the  road  between  Tartar-Bayaijik  and  Sophia,  including  the  po- 
sition of  Schumla,  and  the  passes  through  the  mountains.  The 
thirdposition  is  at  Adrianople,  on  the  Marit^  and  extends  by 
the  Kuchuk  Balkan  to  Kirkliseh.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
country  adjoining  Constantinople  is  also  very  strong,  and  may 
even  be  considered  as  a  fourth  line  of  defence. 

The  length  of  the  first  Kne  is  about  850  miles,  that  of  the  see* 
ond  about  250,  and  the  third  nearly  50  miles. 

The  whole  country  is  excessively  unfavorable  for  military 
operations,  from  the  aifficulties  of  transport,  the  endless  succes- 
sion of  strong  positions,  and  above  all,  from  the  terrible  malaria, 
which  to  Buropean  constitutions  is  even  moro  destructive  than 
the  sword  of  the  Ottoman. 

With  this  general  view  before  us  of  the  theatre  of  operation, 
we  shall  now  give  a  precis  of  the  'two  attacks  by  Bussia  upon 
Turkish  territory  which  have  occurred  during  the  present  cen- 
tury,  namely,  the  campaigns  of  1809-11,  and  of  1828-9. 

The  Russians  commenced  the  campaign  of  1809  in  the  spring, 
with  a  nominal  force  of  eighty  thousand  infantry,  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  horse,  including  Cossacks.  They  had  already  oc- 
cupied, since  1807,  Bucharest  and  the  Danubian  Principalities. 
The  Turks,  weakened  by  the  sanguinary  revolutions  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  could  oppose  no  force  in  the  field  capable  of  meeting 
such  formidable  enemies.  They  prudently  resolved,  therefore, 
to  throw  strong  garrisons  into  the  fortresses  on  the  Danube,  and 
to  wait  the  issue  of  evenly  at  Schumla,  and  on  their  second  line— > 
that  of  the  Balkan. 

Prosorowsky,  the  Russian  general,  first  attempted  Giurgevo, 
opposite  Rustchuk,  by  escalade.  He  was  repulsed,  with  the  loss 
of  two  thousand  men.  He  next  tried  the  same  too  obvious 
method  against  Brahilow,  where,  after  leaving  seven  thousand 
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killed  in  tlie  ditches,  he  was  again  repulsed.  The  Turks,  em- 
boldened by  these  successes^  ventured  across  the  river  at  Giur- 
g3VO,  and  commenoed  ravaging  Moldavia.  To  draw  them  of^ 
agrathion,  who  now  succeedea  to  the  command  of  the  Russian 
forces,  Prosorowsky  having  died,  attempted  to  besiege  Silistria. 
The  siege  was  shortly  turned  into  a  blockade,  and  ultimately 
raised  lutogether,  in  consequence  of  a  repulse  at  Tartaritza.  The 
Bussians,  however,  succeeded  in  forcing  Brahilow  to  capitulate 
towwds  the  close  of  November,  thus  obtaining  a  fortress  which 
insured  the  passage  of  the  Danube  in  the  ensuing  spring.  This 
was  their  only  success  of  any  importance  during  the  year,  and  we  . 
observe  that  the  whole  campaign  consisted  of  mere  desultory  fight- 
ing on  different  points  of  the  first  line  of  defence — the  Danube. 

The  year  1810  was  opened  with  the  formal  annexation  of  the 
provinces  to  the  Bussian  Empire,  as  has  been  already  noticed. 
To  support  this  audacious  measure,  the  army  on  the  Danube  was^ 
reinforced  to  its  original  complement  of  80,000  infeintry  and 
80,000  horse.  E^amenskoi  was  appointed  to  Ihe  command,  and 
his  plan  of  operations  was  as  follows.  The  right  wing  was  to 
besiege  Silistria  and  Bustchuk,  and  thus  secure  the  Lower  Dan- 
ube as  a  basis,  while  the  remainder  of  the  army  were  to  advance 
upon  Schumla,  carry  it  by  i^rm,  and  open  the  road  to  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  right  wing  accordingly  crossed  the  Danube,  and  invested 
Bustchuk ;  the  left  did  not  commence  its  operations  till  two 
months  afterwards.  It  then  besieged  and  took  a  few  Danubian 
fortresses,  mostly  by  holding  out  favorable  conditions  to  their 
garrisons.  Having  secured,  therefore,  the  immense  advantage 
of  a  broad  base  of  operations  in  the  line  of  fortresses  on  the 
Lower  Danube,  and  with  no  enemy  in  his  immediate  front  or  on 
his^  flank,  Elamenskoi  found  his  project  sufficiently  advanced  to 
make  his  assault  on  Schumla,  the  key  of  the  Balkans,  towards 
their  eastern  extremity,  and  the  pivot  of  the  second  great  line 
of  defence.  To  carry  this  celebrated  position,  the  Bussian  gene- 
ral took  with  him  forty  thousand  men. 

Schumla,  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Balkan,  the 
point  ofjunction  of  the  roads  from  Butscbuk,  Silistria,  Ismael, 
etc.,  to  Cfonstantinople,  commanding  by  its  situation  no  less  than 
three  important  passes,  and  with  every  natural  advantage  in  its 
favor  for  the  formation  of  a  strong  intrenched  camp,  has,  in  all 
the  late  wars  with  the  Bussians,  been  selected  for  the  principal 
defensive  position  of  the  empire.  The  town  itself  is  said  to  con- 
tain 80,000  inhabitants. 

It  is  encompassed  by  a  counterfort  of  the  Balkan,  in  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe, the  steep  slopes  of  which,  covered  wiih  the  thickest  thom-bush^  form 
a  position  as  fayorable  as  the  Turkish  soldier  can  desire,  who  is  fond  ol  fight- 
ing  under  tlie  shelter  of  rising  ground  or  intrenohments.    The  town,  wMch 
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Is  about  a  league  in  leagth,  and  half  a  leagne  in  bieadth, »  pretsoted  by  an 
earthen  rampart  and  ditch,  and  in  some  places  by  a  thick  brick  wall,  flanked 
by  small  massiFs  towers,  from  which  fiye  or  six  men  could  fire.  Such  is  the 
nucleus  of  the  intrenched  camp,  ihe  contour  of  which  is  naturally  indicated 
by  the  crests  of  the  surrounding  heights,  which  are  well  protected  from  at- 
tack by  the  ravines  that  intersect  them,  and  the  steepness  of  the  declivities. 
The  camp,  by  reason  of  its  great  extent,  could  scarcely  be  blockaded; 
while  the  place  itself  is  perfectly  secure  from  bombardment,  allows  ample 
s^ce  for  tne  magazines  of  the  army,  and  even  contains  within  its  circuit 
vineyards  and  gardens,  and,  above  all,  a  stream  of  pure  water.* 

The  camp  was  occupied  at  this  time  by  80,000  men,  under  the 
.  Grand  Vizier,  Kara-Yusuf  Pasha,  who  had  signalized  himself  by 
his  defence  of  Acre,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
against  Napoleon.  The  Bussians  appeared  before  it  on  the  28a 
of  June.  A  desultory  contest  eAsued,  in  which  both  parties 
fought  with  desperation  for  every  eminence  and  every  thicket 
The  assailants,  however,  gained  but  little  ground,  and  on  the 
12th  of  July  abanfloned  the  enterprise,  retiring  towards  the 
Danube,  and  leaving  a  force,  nominally  to  blockade,  but  in 
reality  merely  to  watch  the  Turkish  camp. 

The  Bussian  general  next  endeavored  to  wipe  off  this  stain 
by  the  assault  of  Rustchuk.  Conformably  with  the  usual  tactios 
of  the  Turks,  the  garrison  had  sat  still  without  molesting  the 
assailants  in  any  way  during  their  approaches.  An  easy  victory 
was  expected  by  tlie  younger  soloiers ;  the  older  ones  were 
more  dubious.  The  attack  was  conducted  in  five  massive 
columns.  Two  out  of  the  five  were  admitted,  and  instantly  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  Turkish  scimetars ;  the  others  were  received 
witn  such  a  terrible  fire  from  the  ramparts,  and  roofe  of  the  ad- 
joining houses,  that  after  twelve  hours  consumed  in  this  hope- 
less contest,  the  Russian  general  yielded  to  necessity,  and  drew 
off  his  forces,  leaving  eight  thousand  killed  and  wounded  on 
the  ramparts,  ditch,  and  glacis. 

Afler  this  dreadful  repulse,  the  Russians  confined  themselves 
to  a  blockade.  A  boay  of  30,000  Turks,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  raw  militia,  assembled  to  succor  the  place,  out  were 
attacked,  and,  after  two  days  of  severe  fighting,  defeated  with 
great  loss  at  Batin  ;  in  consequence  of  which  Rustchuk  capit- 
ulated, but  on  honoroble  terms.  The  campaign  concluded  with 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Nicopolis,  and  the  retirement  of  the 
Russians  across  the  Danube  for  the  winter.  Kamenskoi  soon 
after  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  celebrated  Kutusoff,  after- 
wards the  antagonist  of  Napoleon. 

This  campaign  was  therefore  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
Danube  and  the  country  between  that  river  and  the  Balkan. 
An  attempt  on  the  latter  position  signally  failed,  but  on  the 

•  Valentini. 
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other  hand,  every  olaoe  on  the  first  great  front  of  defence  feU 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  When  we  consider  the  relative 
disparity  of  forces,  in  number  and  in  quality,  this  insignificant 
result  may  well  surprise  us :  but  we  must  remember  that  it  is 
entirely  due  to  the  rqpulse  of  the  attack  upon  Schumla ;  and 
the  natural  strength  of  that  position,  joined  to  the  braveiy  of  its 
defenders,  saved  once  more  the  honor,  if  not  the  existence  of  the 
Ottomans,  as  it  had  before  done  when  assaulted  by  Bomanzoff 
in  the  miadle  o^  the  last  century. 

The  campaign  of  1811  opened  with  a  great  reduction  of  the 
Bussian  forces,  in  consequence  of  the  menacing  state  of  the  re- 
lations between  St  Petersburg  and  the  Tuileries.  Kutusoff 
found  no  more  than  fi^y  thousand  men  at  his  disposal,  and  the 
.  Turks  having  rallied  round  their  standards  to  the  number  of 
sixty  to  eighty  thousand  men,  he  necessarily  stood  on  the  defen- 
'  give.  The  very  interesting  battle  of  Rustchuk,  in  which  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  the  European  infantry  and  Asiatic 
horse  were  so  remarkably  displayed,  was  the  first  occurrence  of 
any  note.  Though  victorious,  Kutusoff  felt  his  position  to  be 
insecure,  with  the  Danube  in  his  rear,  and  retired  the  whole  of 
liis  forces  across  the  river.  The  Turks  having  crossed  in  pur- 
suit, fortified  themselves  on  the  opposite,  or  Wallachian  bank  ; 
then  followed  the  extraordinary  action,  in  advance  of  Giurgevo, 
in  which  the  Turkish  fieldworks  covering  their  bridge  were 
literally  surrounded  by  the  Eussian  redouots  and  their  whole 
army  shut  up  within  their  lines,  while  a  Russian  division,  hav- 
ing crossed  the  river  unperceived,  gained  command  of  the 
bndges  in  their  rear  and  of  the  interior  of  the  camp.  A  furious 
cannonade  ensued,  till  the  whole  surviving  Turkisn  force  which 
had  passed  the  river  laid  down  their  arms.  Negotiations  for 
peace  were  entered  upon  shortly  after,  and  {he  campaign  thus 
terminated. 

Little  or  no  use  appears  in  these  campaigns  to  have  been 
made  of  the  fleets  on  either  side.  This  is  explained,  however, 
so  fiur  as  the  Russians  are  concerned,  by  the  circumstance,  that 
Varna,  the  great  military  post  of  Turkey,  was  untaken.  An 
attempt  on  that  fortress  was  made  in  the  course  of  the  second 
campaign,  which,  however,  failed.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
sides  employed  a  large  fleet  of  gun-boats  on  the  Danube,  which 
seems  to  be  indispensable  to  operations  on  that  river. 

We  now  come  to  the  Russian  campaigns  of  1828-9.  The 
destruction  of  the  janizaries,  or  military  feudatories,  holding 
their  lands  for  services  liable  to  be  demanded  in  war,  which  had 
occurred  three  years  before,  had  sapped,  for  the  time  at  least,  - 
.the  main  strength  of  the  Ottoman  £!mpire,  by  transferring  its 
defence  from  the  arm  of  the  fi*eeman  to  that  of  the  conscript. 
The  latter  was  no  substitute  for  the  former — the  irregular  vio- 
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lenoe  of  whose  blows  was  bnt  ill  compeosated  br  the  attempted 
Eturopean  discipline  under  the  new  system.  Accordinglj,  we 
may  be  prepared  to  expect  the  most  formidable  drfeat  the 
Turkish  Empire  had  yet  sustained.  Bad  as  it  was,  however,  it 
was  by  no  means  easily  achieved ;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  seei 
it  was  accomplished  at  last  far  more  by  a  successful  stroke  of 
generalship,  than  ^j  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  assailants. 
We  do  not  usually,  indeed,  hear  these  campKaigns  spoken  of  in 
this  manner ;  but  we  imagine  it  will  be  evident  that  such  was 
the  case  firom  the  following  statement  So  little  is  really  known 
of  this  war,  though  occurring  strictly  in  our  own  times,  that  it 
may  be  well  to  state  the  authorities  we  shall  generally  follow  in 
the  account  The  Par^oUo^  or  collection  of  State  Papers,  con- 
tains (vol.  iii.)  a  '*  Prdcis  of  a  Beport  on  the  Bussian  Campaigns 
of  1828  and  1829,  drawn  up,  for  the  information  of  the  Duke  of 
WeUin^n,  by  Lieut  Colonel  Chesney."  The  editor  of  that 
publication  and  the  gallant  and  highly  scientific  officer,  of  whose 
report  it  purports  to  be  a  precis,  being  happily  both  living,  we 
shall  leave  any  question  of  authenticity  to  be  settled,  if  neces- 
sary, between  them — merely  observing,  however,  that  it  bears 
upon  its  face  the  stamp  of  truth,  under  whatever  circumstances 
it  chanced  to  come  into  print.  We  shall  rely  in  some  measure 
also  on  the  history  by  Valentini,  fix)m  whom  we  have  already 
largely  quoted,  and  who,  though  evincing  a  strong  bias  in  favor 
of  his  former  companions  in  arms,  and  obtaining  ms  information 
through  Russian  cnannels,  shows,  nevertheless,  a  regard  for  truth 
that  may  well  qualify  him  for  the  first  rank  of  military  historiansL 
The  Kussians  opened  the  campaign  of  1828  with  160,000 
men  according  to  some,  with  only  100,000  according  to  othen% 
by  invading  the  Danubian  Principalities,  which  they  entered  on 
the  8th  of  May.  They  are  stated  to  have  advanced  without 
any  previously  arranged  commissariat^  acting  probably  on  the 
old  Boman,  and  afterwards  Napoleonian  maxim,  of  making 
war  maintain  war,  and  levying  contributions  on  the  peasants 
without  payment.  As  might  be  expected,  a  scarcity  ensued ; 
fresh  supplies  were  brou^t  in  from  Bussian  Bessarabia  by 
forced  labor :  famine  preyed  on  the  population  of  the  country, 
a  murrain  consumed  the  cattle,  and  the  plague  b^roke  out  with 
intense  energy  at  Bucharest,  carrying  on  in  the  two  years  no 
less  than  12,000  Bussian  soldiers.  While  these  horrors  were 
bein^  perpetrated  in  their  rear,  the  Bussian  army  proceeded  to 
the  siege  and  capture  of  t^e  fortresses  in  their  way.  Meanwhile, 
the  Turks  had  assembled  31,800  infantry,  and  18,000  cavalry  at 
Schumla,  under  **  the  energetic  Hussien  Pacha."  The  Bussians 
moved  simultaneously  against  Yama,  Silistria,  and  Schumla 
Of  these,  however,  at  the  termination  of  the  campaign,  cm  the 
arrival  of  winter,  they  had  only  succeeded  in  the  capture  of 
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Yarna,  after  a  reedstanee  of  serenty  days  to  the  Baanao  batte- 
xieSy  and  with  two  bastions  demolished,  bj  their  mines.  The 
garrison  did  not  risk  an  assault,  with  which  the  Turkish  defence 
usually  commenoes,  and  there  appears  reason  to  suppose  the 
gates  were  partly  opened  with  a  golden  key.  The  besiegerB 
were  materially  assisted  by  their  fleet.  At  the  end  of  October, 
the  sieges  of  Suistria  and  Schumla  were  raised,  and  the  Bussians 
went  into  winter  quarters.  Thousands  of  men  are  said  to  hare 
died  of  the  plague  in  this  campaign,  and  80,000  horses  were 
lost. 

The  winter  of  1828-9  was  marked  by  a  total  inactiyity  on  the 
part  of  the  Turks,  and,  as  has  been  hitherto  their  wont,  by  ^leat 
numbers  of  them  returning  to  their  homes.  The  BassianSy 
taught  by  the  experience  of  the  past  year,  made  the  most  exten- 
siye  preparations  for  the  forthcoming  campaign — the  total  ina- 
bility to  proceed  without  a  full  supply  of  provisions  and  stores 
laid  up  in  a  regular  system  of  magazines,  and  forwarded  to  the 
fighting  corps,  by  established  and  well-guarded  lines  of  com- 
munication, naying  been  fatally  demonstrated.* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  campaign,  the  Busaian 
army  amounted  in  all  to  150,000  men.  The  Turkish  regular 
force  was  rather  less  than  in  the  autumn  of  1828.  Farty-flve 
thousand  Bussians  proceeded  to  the  siege  of  Silistria,  which  had 
been  raised  on  the  approach  of  winter.  The  remainder  appear 
to  haye  been  placed  in  various  positions  menacing  Schumla^  and 
preparing  for  the  passage  of  the  Balkan  should  occasion  offer. 

rravadi,  a  small  town  situated  between  Yarna  and  Schumla^ 
and  on  the  road  leading  from  Bazarjik,  through  Aides,  to  Con- 
stantinople, was  recognized  by  the  urand  Vizier  as  an  important 
strategical  point,  which  would  enable  the  Bussians  to  turn  the 
position  of  Schumla,  and  lay  open  the  plains  of  Adrianople. 
Here  the  Bussians  had  assembled  ten  thousand  .men.  The 
Grand  Vizier  attacked  it  with  thirty -five  thousand  men:  and 
whilst  he  was  occupied  in  besieging  it,  Diebitach  plannea  and 
executed  the  passage  of  the  Balkan. 

''  General  Diebitsch  marched  from  Silistria,  desiring  Generals 
Roth  and  Budiger  to  inclose  the  Turks  in  the  defiles  of  Pravadi 
(wit\the  garrison  of  that  place  closing  them  in  its  rear),  until 
he  himself  could  arrive  with  his  army.  Meantime,  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  who  was  left  ^it  Schumla,  summoned  the  Grand  Vizier  to 
his  relief."    A  battle  ensued,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  June^ 

*  A  ouriouf  tndicalion,  with  many  otherii  of  t^P  long  matuied  desifni  of  Rusila 
for  an  attack  npofi  Turkey,  is  offered  by  the  fact,  well  known  in  the  London  trade, 
that  the  Russian  medical  department  purchased,  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
•ent  year,  four  times  their  usual  amount  of  quinine,  the  chief  medieine  fbr  the  in- 
termiUent  fever  arising  from  malaria  It  b  customary  with  th^t  jsrovernment  ta 
purchase  six  months*  consumption  at  a  time.  The  order  was  this  year  for  an 
amount  equal  to  two  years*  consumption.  The  circumstance  occasioned  much 
iorprise,  until  the  mystery  was  soUed  hj  recent  events. 
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at  Kouleftja,  in  which,  after  a  sangoiaarT  conflict,  and  heosmed 
in  on  all  sides,  the  Turks  at  length  fled.  '^  The  Bnssians  had 
in  the  battle  forty  thousand  men  and  one  hundred  guns." 

The  garrison  of  Schumla  had,  during  the  battle,  made  a 
diversion  in  the  rear  of  the  Russians ;  but  became,  as  it  -vrould 
appear,  panic-struck,  to  which  the  Turks  are  peculiarly  liable, 
retired  with  haste,  and  even  abandoned  the  redoubts  in  £ront  of 
Schumla.  Had  General  Diebitsch  followed  up  his  victory, 
which,  however,  he  may  not  have  been  in  a  position  to  do,  he 
must  have  carried  Schumla  itself.  Two  days  afterwards,  the 
Orand  Yizier  regained  that  encampment  with  thirty  thousand 
men;  having  lost  in  the  engagement  at  Pravadi  three  .thou- 
sand, and  the  Bussians  very  few  less. 

Silistria  surrendered,  on  the  80th  June,  for  want  of  ammuni- 
tion— ^the  Bussians  having  effected  two  practicable  breaches, 
and  prepared  five  mines.  The  Turks,  having  expended  their 
powaer,  could  not  risk  an  assault,  or  history  might  have  re- 
corded a  second  Bustchuk. 

General  DiebiUch  then  made  a  feint  of  attacking  Schumla,  till  the  Grand 
Vizier  had  recalled  his  detachroeuts  from  all  the  passes.  In  order  further  to 
deceive  the  Turkg,  Diebitsch  retreated  on  Jeni-Bazaar,  six  leagues  on  the 
road  to  Silistria.  He  then  turned  suddenly  towards  Devra  and  KeuprikioL 
In  order  to  pan  the  Balkan,  each  soldier  was  supplied  with  four  days'  food, 
and  the  wagons  brought  stifficient  for  ten  6a,yy  more.  Ten  thousand  men 
were  left  to  watch  Scnumla,  and  to  assault  it  if  the  Vizier  moved.  The  Vi- 
zier sent  instantly  ten  thousand  men  to  intercept  Diebitsch  at  Keuprikioi  j 
but  the  Russians  bad  already  passed  through,  and  were  on  their  way  to 
Selimnia.  The  Russians  passed  the  Balkan  with  only  forty  thousand  men ; 
of  whom,  in  ten  days  afterwards,  ten  thousand  were  in  the  hospitals.  If  the 
Turks  had  shown  front^  from  place  to  place,  the  Russians  must  have  re> 
treated  towards  the  sea  for  provisions. 

Thus  the  famous  Balkans,  with  the  Great  Gate  of  Constant!- 
nople,  as  we  may  fairly  term  Schumla,  were  effectually  turned. 
The  fall  of  Adrianople  succeeded,  and  Turkey  appeared  for  the 
first  time  prostrate  under  its  conqueror.  It  is  very  doubtfal 
how  far  this  was  really  the  ca^e.  The  Bussians  at  Adrianople 
could  not  bring  forty  thousand  men  into  the  field.  Their  Ime 
bf  communication  was  insecure,  and  their  troops  were  dying  off 
by  thousands.  "  Of  six  thousand  sick  at  Adrianople,  every  one 
died  in  three  months."  The  total  loss  of  the  Bussians  in  the 
two  campaigns  'is  calculated  at  the  frightful  number  of  "one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  men  and  fifty  thousand  horses."* 

It  is  quite  clear  from  1*ie  above  narrative  that  the  Balkans 
ought  not  to  have  been  forced,  and  that  tjie  success  of  this  dar- 
ing passage  of  arms  was  due  rather  to  the  skill  of  the  general 

*  It  if  only  proper  to  obierve  that  the  account  ^ven  in  The  Portfotio^  from 
which  the  parti  above  quoted  are  drawn,  appear*  etHiUiaUy  Turkish.  We  maj 
xttly,  however,  on  the  gtmerat  faoU  here  etated. 
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than  to  the  want  of  braverj  or  of  ability  in  the  defenders.  It 
was  an  event  which  may  or  may  not  recur,  but  with  strong 
chances  against  the  repetition.  The  forces,  moreover,  were 
veiy  unequally  matched,  and  yet  the  Turks  lost  but  little 

f  round  in  the  £u:st  campaign,  and,  but  for  their  misfortune  at 
^ravadi,  would  probably  have  lost  but  a  few  fortresses  in  the 
second.  The  Bussians  again  had  the  entire  command  of  the 
sea,  on  which  their  left  flank  rested,  with  Yama  as  their  base, 
and  their  fleet  was  of  incalculable  service  in  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Sizepoli,  a  fortress  on  the  coast  commanding  the  harbor 
of  Bourgas,  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign,  which  gave 
theiQ.  a  ready  communication  with  the  sea  for  provisions  and 
ammunition  after  crossing  the  Balkan. 

We  have  in  the  above  accounts  gone  somewhat  into  detail, 
in  order  to  bring  before  our  readers  the  real  state  of  the  matter, 
as  it  has  been  laid  open  by  past  wars.  We  confe^  at  the  same 
time,  to  having  another  and  more  immediately  important  ob- 
ject,—to  inspire  a  wholesome  confidence  in  the  public  mind,  not 
only  in  the  justice  of  the  cause  on  which  this  great  country  has 
(virtually)  embarked,  but  also  in  its  perfect  ability  to  uphold 
the  same  if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms,  as  we  now  hope  to 
show. 

Out  of  the  five  campaigns  above  sketched,  the  Bussians 
sained  a  decisive  success  in  but  one.  It  by  no  means  appears 
tnat  they  would  have  gained  this  but  for  two  circumstances — 
their  command  of  the  sea,  which,  with  the  possession  of  Yama 
and  Sizepoli,  insured  in  some  degree  their  communications  and 
supplies,  and,  as  we  have  before  said,  a  very  successful  stroke 
of  generalship.  What,  then,  would  have  happened  had  there 
been  fortv  thousand  French  and  British  troops  covering  Adriano- 
ple7  What,  if  British  and  French  fleets  nad  maintained  the 
line  of  the  coast,  and  prevented  any  Bussian  squadrons  or  trans- 
ports from  accompanying  or  supplying  their  troops  on  the 
march  ?  It  is  obvious  the  thing  could  not  have  been  attempted 
at  all.  It  is  not,  indeed,  equally  obvious  that  Yama  would  not 
have  been  captured ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  Turkish 
hands,  with  the  assistance  of  a  friendly  squadron,  that  most  im- 
portant place,  with  respect  both  to  land  and  sea  operations, 
would  have  proved  a  second  Acre.  Yarna,  as  covering  the 
right  flank  of  the  great  positions  on  the  Ball^an,  and  as,  con- 
jointly with  Constantinople,  a  basis  of  naval  operations  against 
Odessa  and  Sebastopol,  should  be  defended,  it  is  clear,  to  the 
last,  in  any  war  of  defence  undertaken  by  the  western  nations 
on  behalf  of  Turkey, 

Adrianople,  the  second  city  in  the  empire,  next  claims  our 
attention.  Placed  at  the  confluence  of  the  Maritza,  theToundja 
and  the  Arda ;  being  the  point  to  which  the  roads  from  the 
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raiious  passes  of  the  Balkan  oonverge,  with  exception  alone  of 
that  from  Aidos;  possessing  water  oommunication  with  the 
Levant  for  vessels  of  moderate  tonnage,  by  the  Maritza  and 
the  Golf  of  Enos ;  thus  at  once  covering  the  Approaches  on  Con- 
stantinople and  supporting  the  positions  of  tne  Balkan — seems 
marked  oat  by  its  position  as  the  last  bulwark  of  the  empire. 
Maishal  Marmont,  who,  'in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  had 
made  Turkey  his  special  study  (having  been  ordered  by  Napo- 
leon, after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  to  send  officers  into  the  country 
on  various  pretexts,  to  examine  and  report  upon  its  militaiy 
capabilities),  and  who  in  the  latter  part  of  his  lue,  when  an  ex- 
ile, revisited  the  scene  of  his  former  labors,  has  left  us  an  instruc- 
tive chapter  on  the  relations  of  that  enlpire  to  the  various  Eu- 
ropean rowers  and  on  the  strategical  advantages  of  Adrianople 
.in  particidar.  The  picture,  indeed,  whiob  he  draws  is  the  exact 
reverse  of  what  is  now  the  case — ^he  presumes  the  Buasians  to 
have  entered  Turkey,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Turks,  to  be 
holcUng  it  against  Austria,  France  and  England.  After  pro- 
viding for  the  security  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  Constantinople, 
he  proposes  to  place  the  "remainder  of  the  army,  that  is  to  say, 
forty  tnousand  men  at  Adrianople,  and  to  form  there  an  in- 
trenched camp,  similar  to  the  fortifications  around  Lintz,  con- 
sisting of  an  extended  system  of  towers,  and  with  due  advantage 
taken  of  the  rivers  which  there  flow  into  the  Maritza. 
Eighteen  or  twenty  towers  would  render  that  post  unassailable; 
an  army  of  thirty  to  fortv  thousand  men  could  not  be  shut  up 
within  it,  while  it  would  hold  one  of  eighty  thousand  in  check, 
who  could  not  venture  to  leave  it  in  their  rear."*  The  accom- 
plished author  subsequently  considers  the  opposite  case,  of  the 
western  nations  becoming  the  defenders  of  Turkey,  and  can-, 
didly  admits  that  the  brilliant  advantages  he  had  depicted  as 
accruing  to  the  Bussians  from  a  presumed  defensive  position 
taken  in  Turkey  with  the  consent  of  the  Turks,  belong  m  truth 
to  the  first  occupant.  The  sentence  which  follows  is  so  curiously 
illustrative  of  (in  part  at  least)  the  present  situation,  that  we 
cannot  resist  transcribing  it  verhaiim^  merely  premising  that  the 
work  was  published  in  1887 : — 

4 

En  efTet,  si  une  flotte  fran<;aise  et  anglaise,  passe  le  d^troit  des  Dardanelles, 
et  arrive  k  Constantinople :  si  en  mftme  temps  un  corps  de  cinc^uante  mille 
hommes  de  Palliance,  uatrichien  ou  franQais,  vient  prendre  position  k  An- 
drinople,  et  y  ^tablir  le  camp  retrancb6  dent  if  ai  parl6,  alors  les  Russes  out 
d'immenses  difficult^s  k  vaincre  ponr  enlever  ces  positions  k  leura  ennemis : 
dds  ce  moment  leur  escadre  rentre  i'S^bastopoI,  et  n'en  sort  plus,  etc.  etd.t 

Put  "British"  for  "Austrian,"  in  the  category  of  troops 

*  Voyage  du  Mareehai  Due  de  Eagute,  ii.  131. 
t  Ibid.  p.  186. 
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which  should  be  opposed,  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  to 
Russian  agression,  and  the  picture  would  seem  not  unlikdy  to 
beredizedT 

We  have  purpesely  abstained  from  touching  on  the  graye 
question,  "  W  hat  is  to  be  done  with  Turkey  ?"  It  is,  indeed,  a, 
question,  the  responsibilities  of  which  may  well  make  statesmen 
tremble.  But  we  fiul  to  perceive  that  the  course  of  Providence 
has  yet  put  it  to  us.  What  we  do  know  is  our  present  plain 
path  of  duty.  No  verbal  sophisms,  no  diplomatic  niceties,  no 
risk  even  to  our  own  beloved  land,  must  keep  us  from  that  A 
nation,  like  an  individual,  has  an  end  for  which  to  live.  Better 
to  cease  to  live  than  give  up  that  end  for  which  it  came  into 
being.  "  Death  before  dishonor."  Bight  is  at  this  moment  in- 
vaded by  unjust  power,  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  brave  must 
come,  if  needs  be,  to  the  rescue.  A  "  wilful  King"  aims  at  in- 
terference with  the  manifest  course  of  Providen1:ial  government, 
to  turn  its  righteous  decrees  to  his  own  account.  He  invades 
under  the  name  of  peace.  To  justifjr  his  violence  he  pleads 
facts  that  never  had  bein^,  and  principles  that  have  no  place 
save  in  the  mind  that  blinds  itself  to  the  real  truth  of  thinga 
Let  the  wise  take  warning.  What  will  be  the  end  we  know  not 
yet  But  our  hope  is  in  Him  who  "  giveth  not  the  race  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong."  And  with  truth  and  jus- 
tice, and  that  sympathy  which  was  not  withheld  even  from  the 
outcast  Samaritan — all  these  for  us,  we  may  surely  quote  against 
the  northern  invader?  his  own  biblical  motto  for  the  war,  if  to 
war  we  at  last  be  driven — ^Dominb  in  tb  speravi,  nb  conpun- 

DAR  IK  JSTERNUM. 


Irt.  TL— RISE  m  PEOdtESS  OF  AlKRICAN  COMIEIICE  AND  NAVIfiiTION. 

No.  I. 

A  RETROSPEcnvB  glaucc  at  the  rise  and  progress  of  American 
commerce  and  navigation  seems  to  be  expected  in  connection 
with  the  statistics  of  our  rise  and  progress  as  a  nation.  The 
American  Revolution  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  gigantic  ener- 
gies of  European  sovereignties  had  ostensibly  attained  their 
utmost  vigor,  and  could  well  command  the  empire  of  the  seas, 
as  they  had  sole  dominion  of  the  earth.  Trade,  foreign  and  do- 
ijaestic,  had  endured  many  changes  and  fluctuations  since  the 
discovery  of  new  routes  to  the  racilSc  seas ;  but  it  seemed  at 
length  to  have  acquired  a  permanency  of  character,  equipoising 
between  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  the  English.  The  colonies 
of  America,  like  the  colonies  of  Oreat  Britain  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies  now,  had  contributed  to  the  wealth,  resources,  and 
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material  prosp&nty  of  the  mother  countEj ;  and  even  tbongh 
oppressed  by  heinous  exactions,  and  oonirary  to  the  general 
destiny  of  those  whose  interests  the  British  nation  undertakes 
to  promote,  incongruous  as  were  the  elements  of  its  unity,  gave 
eyery  promise  of  thriying,  and  aohieying  a  name  of  its  own. 
At  this  juncture,  the  storm  of  politics  burst  forth,  rending  eyery 
tie  but  that  of  patriotism ;  and  in  a. few  years,  a  few  months, 
there  floated  to  the  shore,  from  off  of  this  tempestuous  ocean, 
but  the  wrecks  of  those  simple  but  sacred  institutions  which 
tiie  colonists  for  their  welfare  had  reared.  Fortunately,  if  the 
tide  of  war,  seyerer  in  this  instance  than  usually  interrupts  the 
career  of  nations,  tore  away  the  frail  industrial  supports  of  the 
embryo  confederacy,  it  left  to  the  people  their  liberties ;  and  on 
this  rock  they  undertook  to  rebuild  those  edifices  of  power  and 
utility  which  their  preyious  trials  and  triumphs  in  ciyil  life  had 
made  only  humbly  to  resemble.  They  set  about  remoying  the 
wrecks  which  had  floated  by  their  doors,  obstructing  the  high- 
ways to  wealth  and  distinction.  While  some  tamed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  plough  and  anyil,  others  laid  the  keels  of  yessels  for 
ocean  navigation,  and  necessity  schooled  mariners  to  steer  them. 
Others,  again,  entered  the  factory,  or  rekindled  the  fires  of  the 
furnace,  while  a  fourth  class  extended  piers,  and*  erected  ware* 
l^ouses  to  accommodate  them. 

And  now  was  heard  the  clang  x)f  hammers,  the  hum  of  com- 
mercial strife,  and  the  clatter  of  the  winnowin^-mill  and  flail. 
From  the  epoch  of  the  Beyolution  American  industry  has  its 
date. 

The  census  returns  just  {)ublished  show  the  extraordinary 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  our  industrial  arts,  and  the  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  our  endeayors  to  remove  the  natural  bar- 
riers to  migration  and  the  spread  of  population ;  but  they  do 
not  embrace  the  results  of  our  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and 
comm^x^ial  enterprise,  nor  convey  thereby  information  of  the 
actual  physical  condition  of  a  country  which  had  its  foundation 
laid  but  yesterday. 

The  entire  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  in  1790, 
did  not  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  the  foreign  traffic 
now  conducted  by  the  city  of  Boston,  and  far  less  than  that 
transacted  now  by  New-Orleans  or  New- York.  The  colonies 
had  been  forced  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  parent  country, 
and  adopt  a  tariff  system,  which  contributed  mainly  to  retard 
the  development  of  their  commercial  spirit  Five  years  elapsed 
after  the  peace  of  1785,  and  the  States  found  themselves,  although 
politically  united  in  effect,  still  in  injurious  antagonism  to  each 
other  as  regarded  their  commercial  relations.  The  original 
thirteen  States  framed  a  Constitution,*  to  which  their  allegiance 

*  The  Artielef  of  Confederation. 
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was  due ;  but  which  had  been  purposely  so  drawn  np  as  to  deny 
Congress  the  right  of  legislating  on  .the  subject  of  imposing 
commercial  duties.  This  right  was  claimed  as  a  reservation  to 
the  States  individually,*  and  until  they  consented  to  confer  that 
authority  upon  the  Gteneral  Government,  each  sought  to  apply  it 
to  the  best  local  adyantage.  Consequently  there  resulted,  as  we 
have  said,  an  iDJurious  antagonism  among  the  States  singly  and 
as  a  whole ;  for  the  duties  imposed  by  New- York  were  not 
likely  to  be  transcripts  of  those  of  Massachusetts,  while  between 
Pennsylvania  and  New-Jersey,  States  contiguous  by  territory, 
and  washed  by  the  same  waters,  a  policy  existed,  no  less  at 
variance.  While  one  advocated  and  earned  a  measure  for  tax- 
ing foreign  merchandise,  the  other  opposed  contrary  views; 
and  thus  a  wide  field  was  opened,  inviting  the  worst  forms  of 
contrabrandism.  Again,  a  tonnage  duty  was  also  exacted,  one 
of  the  confederates  refusing  to  trammel  trade  even  in  this 
respect,  while  another,  led  by  counter  convictions,  deemed  it 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  As  there  had  been 
no  previous  fraternal  union  among  the  colonies,  neither  could 
there  at  once  be  founded  a  permanent  commercial  understanding 
among  the  States,  each  one  of  which,  in  its  recovered  and  en- 
larged indepen&ence,  felt  jealous  of  vesting  too  much  power  in 
a  central  head,  thus  virtually  exalted  above  the  individual  par-  i 
ties  to  the  compact.  Even  when  it  was  proposed  that  Congress 
shoidd  levy  a  auty  of  5  per  centum  cd  v<ihrem  on  foreign  mer- 
chandise imported,  with  which  to  liquidate  the  claims  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  and  meet  the  interest  filing  due  on 
the  Federal  debt,  the  negative  of  the  little  State  of  Rhode  Island 
was  sufficient  to  defeat  the  project 

It  became  obvious,  finally,  to  the  most  conservative,  that  such 
a  course  was  as  destructive  of  the  inaterial  interests  of  the  Union 
as  pernicious  in  its  social  results.  Besides,  when  our  ministers 
or  envoys  plenipotentiary,  accredited  abroad,  attempted  to  effect 
commercial  treaties  with  the  nations  of  Europe,  they  were  met, 
in  most  cases,  with  a  decided  refusal.  France  wa&  willing  to 
aid  an  oppressed  people,  struggling  for  freedom,  because  in  this 
it  served  itself  against  Great  Britain ;  but  after  the  Revolution 
had  declared  in  our  &vor,  and  a  lull  began  to  succeed  the  tur^ 
moil  of  politics  in  Europe,  opinions  and  sympathies  underwent 
a  radical  change.  The  nations  of  the  Continent  had  not  cared 
much  whether  we  succeeded  in  our  revolutionary  endeavor  or  • 
not ;  and  England  treated  the  result  more  as  a  humiliation  than 
a  vital  loss ;  out  when  we  manifested  a  disposition  to  launch 
our  vessels  upon  the  seas,  and  to  compete  for  that  trade  which 
the  old  world  had  continued  to  regard  as  legitimately  its  own, 

*  Or,  what  was  equivalent,  their  entire  content  was  necessaiy  hefore  Congress 
eoold  pass  any  act  of  a  tariCcharacter  on  eonuiisiiee. 
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antipathies  were  for  the  time  suppressed,  and  almost  a  universal 
and  unanimous  combination  was  formed  against  ua  They  re- 
fused to  reco^iae  us  as  a  commercial  people,  by  refusing  to 
negotiate  treaties  with  us  on  the  subject. 

It  was  then  that  the  stubborn  pohcy  of  the  States  was  reflect- 
ed back  upon  them  in  its  true  light  Great  Britain  and  France 
took  a  decided  but  covert  part  in  continuing  things  as  they 
were ;  but  thanks  to  the  wise  suggestions  of  the  fathers  of  the 
country,  the  people  everywhere  began  tp  grow  distrustful  of 
their  own  i)olicy,  and  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  modify- 
ing the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  conferring  upon  Congress 
the  exclusive  right  of  meddling  with  commerce. 

A  National  Convention  was  held,  and,  as  a  feature  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  new  Constitution,  commerce  was  generally  pro- 
vided for.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  1791,  in  reply  to 
a  resolution  of  inquiry  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  sub- 
mitted the  basis  of  a  commercial  system.  He  argued — which 
was  in  direct  hostility-  to  the  preconceived  prejudices  of  half  the 
American  people,  who  had  early  imbibed  many  of  the  false  no- 
tions of  the  mother  country — that  duties  imposed  upon  imports 
would  be  highly  disadvantageous  to  us  in  building  up  a  foreign 
trade,  and  suggested  that  trade,  for  the  time  at  least,  should  be 
free  and  unrestricted.  "  Instead,"  said  the  Secretary,  "  of  em- 
barrassing commerce  under  piles  of  regulating  laws,  duties  and 
prohibitions,  it  should  be  relieved  from  all  its  shackles,  in  all 

?arts  of  the  world.     Would  even  a  single  nation  begin  with  the 
Tnited  States  this  system  of  free  commerce,  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  begin  with  that  nation." 

From  this  period  to  the  present,  the  trade  and  nayigation 
of  the  United  States  deserve  to  be  treated  of  under  separate 
heads. 

The  suggestion  that  imports  should  be  admitted  into  the 
country  free,  met  with  sumcient  approbation  to  induce  Con- 
gress U9  refer  the  (juestion  of  imposmg  protective  or  revenue 
duties  to  future  legislation.  The  political  condition  of  Europe 
had,  meanwhile,  undergone  a  change.  Its  recent  tranquillity  had 
been  disturbed;  and  turbulent  and  threatening  movements  in- 
dicated the  approach  of  a  violent,  if  not  overwhelming,  storm. 
It  came,  and  burst  upon  Europe,  inundating  the  whole  Continent 
with  blood.  The  American  Confederacy  had  been  spared  all 
participation  in  the  cause,  and  therefore  evaded  the  stroke ;  and 
this  escape,  so  opportune  to  it  in  every  respect,  infused  a  spirit 
into  the  masses  generally  to  prepare  measures  for  benefiting  by 
the  rupture  abroad.  The  country  was  still  new,  and  the  ground 
had  barely  been  broken  for  either  the  grain  crop  or  the  ship- 
yard ;  but  the  arms  which  had  directed  the  bayonet  for  liberty, 
were  soon  taught  to  handle  the  plough  in  the  wilderness,  and  me 
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rudder  on  the  deep.  The  countries  of  Europe  which  had  sup' 
plied  fish  to  the  then  prosperous  West  Indies,  had  necessarily  to 
withdraw  their  vessels  ana  countermand  their  ordera  The  Li- 
dies  clamored  for  provisions,  and  our  merchants  and  farmers 
undertook,  more  energetically  than  ever,  to  respond  to  the  calL 
"  The  wars  of  the  French  Eevolution,'*  says  Dr.  Seybert,*  **  cre- 
ated a  demand  for  our  exports,  and  invited  our  shipping  for  the 
carrying  trade  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  Europe :  we 
not  onl  V  carried  the  colonial  productions  to  the  severaljparent 
States,  but  we  also  became  the  purchasers  of  them  in  the  French, 
Dutch,  and  Spanish  colonies.  A  new  era  was  established  in 
our  commercial  history.  The  individuals  who  partook  of  these 
advantages  were  numerous;  our  catalogue  of  merchants  was 
swelled  much  beyond  what  it  was  entitled  to  be  from  the  state  of 
our  populfinion.  Many  persons  who  had  secured  moderate  cap- 
itals from  mechanical  pursuits,  soon  became  adventurers ;  and 
the  most  adventurous  became  the  most  wealth v,  and  that  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  of  the  principles  which  govern  commerce 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  No  one  was  limited  to  any  one 
branch  of  trade ;  the  same  individual  was  concerned  in  voy- 
ages to  Asia,  South  America,  the  Wesfr  Indies,  and  Europe. 
Our  tonnage  increased  in  a  ratio  with  the  extended  catalogue 
of  the  exports ;  we  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  the  maximum  of 
human  prosperity ;  in  proportion  to  our  population,  we  ranked 
as  the  most  commercial  of  nations;  in  point  of  value,  our 
trade  was  only  second  to  that  of  Great  Britain." 

The  lapse  from  1790  to  1807 — a  period  of  seventeen  years — 
was  more  propitious  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States  than  would  have  been  any  ordinary  period  of  treble 
duration.  It  had  the  effect  of  moulding  and  stamping  the 
American  character  thenceforth.  It  induced  every  one  to  seek 
a  vocation,  for  a  tempting  price  was  held  out  as  a  reward  for  all 
manner  of  labor.  It  encouraged,  above  all,  persons  to  turn 
their  attention  to  {^culture ;  for  in  that  consisted  the  principal 
demand  which  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  had  made  upon  our 
industry.  It  urged,  as  by  so  manv  words,  mcuriners  to  rig  their 
ships,  fishermen  to  man  their  shallops,  husbandmen  to  sow 
crops,  and  merchants  to  construct  storehouses.  The  ambition 
thus  aroused,  and  continuing  to  be  rewarded  for  seventeen 
years,  could  not  be  repressed  by  self  will,  nor  suppressed  by  ex- 
ternal force.  Although  seeking  by  every  available  means  to 
maim  each  other,  the  belligerent  nations  of  Europe  could  not 
contemplate  unmoved  the  wealth  which  the  Americans  were 
accumulating  through  their  maritime  channels;  and  in  this 
they  made  common  cause,  that  they  permitted  the  most  fiagi- 

*  Statittict  of  United  States,  p.  61. 
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tious  outrages  to  be  committed  by  their  cruisers  upon  American 
shipping,  in  the  hope  to  extinguish  our  growing  commerce ;  but 
a  hope  entertained  in  vain.  Our  imports  for  domestic  consump- 
tion declined  as  our  exports  increased.  Every  year  we  seemed 
to  become  less  dependent  upon  foreign  countries,  while  in  turn 
they  became  more  and  more  dependent  on  us.  During  the 
seventeen  years  stated,  the  following  were  the  returns  made  of 
our  foreign  trade : — 

TBAmi.  Iw^9rtg.  Exp0rt».         tsabs.  JmporU.  ExporU. 


1701 $93,800,000 $10,0]S,041 

1793 31,500,000 30,753,098 

1793 31,100,000 90,109,578 

1704 34,600,000 33,086,833 

1799 00,756,868 47,989,49 

1796 [81,436,164 67,064,007 

1797 75,379,406 96,850.806 

1798 68,551,700 61,597,097 

1799 79,068,148 76,666,988 


1800 $91,898,768 $70,971,780 

1801 111,363,911 04,119,085 

1808 76,333,333 78,483,160 

1803 64,700,000 95,800,038 

1804 85,000,000 77,609,074 

1805 120,000,000 05,566,081 

1806 139,000,000 101,536,963 

1807 138,000,000 108,343,190 


The  imports  down  to  1791  had  been  mainly,  if  not  all,  con- 
sumed in  the  American  markets ;  after  this  period,  large  in- 
voices, amounting  to  over  one-third  the  gross  aggregate,  were 
imported  for  the  Mediterranean  and  West  India  markets.  The 
exports,  it  will  be  seen,  had  increased  from  $19,000,000  to 
$138,000,000.  But  the  violation  of  our  shipping  on  the  high 
seas  had  now  become  so  frequent,  and  in  character  so  wanton, 
that  it  was  unsafe  to  send  out  cargoes  except  to  near  ports;  and 
insurance  and  botromry  had  so  risen,  in  consequence  of  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended,  that  some  action  was  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  endeavor  to  arrest  the 
evils.  As  a  people  we  numberea  four  millions,  but,  without  a 
navy,  it  was  as  if  we  had  numbered  but  four  hundred.  Our 
defences  and  revenues  were  trifling  compared  with  those  of 
our  aggressive  neighbors.  It  was  with  some  embarrassment 
that  we  dared  to  expend  $6,000,000  per  annum  for  the  support 
of  the  General  Government.  The  sales  of  public  lands  amounted 
to  little  over  half  a  million.  So  that  $16,000,000  of  the 
$17,000,000  of  revenue  were  expected  and  exacted  from  our 
commerce.  If  we  had  declared  war,  our  foreign  trade  would 
have  been  destroyed,  and  the  nation  bankrupted,  without  im- 
mediate remedy.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  General 
Government  pursued  the  only  expedient  course  left  to  it — ^it 
pronounced  an  embargo,  which  snould  partially  relieve  our 
commerce  from  the  depredations  of  pirates  sailing  under  the 
flags  of  friendly  nations.  As  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  inter- 
ests of  a  nation  than  an  embarm  directed  against  maritime 
intercourse,  being  literally  a  prohibition  against  trade,  so  in 
this  instance  the  greatest  immediate  sufferers  were  our  own  mer- 
chants, and,  after  them,  the  agricultural  classes.  But  the  general 
benefit  to  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  be  taken  into 
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oonaideration ;  bo  that,  notwithstandiog  the  act  was  temporarily 
unpopalaTy  all  finally  concurred  in  admitting  its  policy  luid  ex- 
peaiency.  It  had  the  result,,  as  was  foreseen,  of  riddine  the 
nigh  seas  of  piratical  cruisers,  and  of  restoriug  confidence 
among  the  underwriters  and  vessel-owners.  The  Embargo  Act 
lasted  two  years,  but,  short  as  was  the  period  of  its  impoflitioh, 
it  had  well-nigh  prostrated  our  commercial  energies,  as  the 
following  figures  will  show : — 

TBAKs.            ImforU,                    EiparU,     ymamb,          ImporU.  ErfrtM, 

1808. $56,940,000 $23,439,060  i  1600 $59,400,000 $52;S03,S31 

This  falling  off  from  $188,000,000  of  imports  to  $58,000,000, 
and  exports  from  $108,000,000  to  $22,000,000,  was  most  paralyz- 
ing and  discouraging  ;  but  the  land  furnished  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  our  merchant  vessels  were  hauled  up  for  repairs ; 
while  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  pursuits  identifiea  with 
commerce,  turned  their  attention  to  speculating  in  real  estate, 
and  clearing  the  soil. 

We  have  said  that  the  country  was  {)oor,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment depended  mainly  on  the  customs  for  revenue*  Its  civil 
list  cost  about  $1,400,000  per  annum,  its  military  establishment 
$3,100,000;  and  its  naval  establishment  $1,800,000.  Its  entire 
expenditure  for  civil  and  military  support  was  $6,600,000,  and 
its  income  $17,000,000;  but  the  Embargo  Act  caused  the  re* 
venue  to  fidl  to  less  than  $8,000,000.  The  government  was 
not,  therefore,  in  a  condition  to  increase  either  its  civil,  its  mili- 
tary, or  its  naval  establishment,  without  incurring  a  further 
debt,  which  there  was  not  even  a  prospective  hope  of  paying ; 
besides,  the  veterans  of  1776,  or  their  relicts,  had  claims  before 
Congress,  which  neither  Congress  nor  the  nation  would  think  of 
denouncing  or  refusing. 

Meanwlme  concert  of  action,  in  any  measure,  could  be  carried 
on  only  with  great  difficulty.  The  people  occupied  a  continent, 
but  it  would  have  been  much  better  had  they  occupied  as  many 
acres  as  they  owned  square  miles.  Two  thousand  post-offices 
had  been  located,  and  thirty-six  thousand  miles  of  post  routes 
opened ;  but  of  what  avail  for  the  speedy  transmission  of  intel- 
ligence were  either,  situated  as  the  former  were  scores  of  miles 
apart,  and  the  latter  were  travelled  only  once,  on  an  average,  a 
fortnight? 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  blow  that  had  fallen  upon 
trade  was  the  more  severely  felt  But  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
remained.  No  sooner  had  the  embai^o  been  removed,  than 
this  fact  was  manifested  in  the  prompt  manner  with  which  our 
merehants  seized  upon  the  opportunity  again  to  extend  their 
transactions : 
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Imfortt,  Sagporta,  ImpmU,  Si^orU. 

1810 $86,4004^00.. ..$66,767,974        1811....  $63.400,000..,.  $6 1,3 16,831 

It  seemed,  however,  that  although  Great  Britain  invoked 
Europe  against  Napoleon,  whose  greatest  crime  in  its  eyes  con- 
sisted in  his  endeavor  to  destroy  its  commerce,  it  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  commit  acts  against  others  quite  in  keeping  with  his  acts 
against  that  power.  British  cruisers,  under  one  pretext  or  an- 
other, persisted  in  legitimatizing  piracy  on  the  nigh  seas,  and 
making  our  shipping  mainly  the  sufferer.  This  wholesale 
iniquity,  combined  with  other  causes  of  complaint,  led  the  way 
to  the  war  of  1812 ;  and  from  1811  to  1815,  another  period,  dis- 
astrous to  our  trade,  intervened. 

Imports.  Experts,  ^  ImporU,  Exports, 

1813 $77,030,000....  $88,627,236  1814....  $12,965, 000....  $6,927,441 

1813 $22,005,000.. ..$27,855,997 

Thus  our  £3reign  trade  fell  in  importance  to  a  point  below 
what  it  had  been  during  many  periods  in  our  colonial  history. 
But  from  this  point  also  it  took  another  rise,  and  has  continued, 
despite  adverse  legislation,  to  increase,  until  at  present  it  ranks 
in  m^^itude  next  to  the  leading  maritime  power  of  the  world. 
[See  Table  A,  annexed.] 

In  a  country  so  extensive  as  the  United  States,  trith  an 
abundance  of  land,  and  labor  comparatively  low,  it  is  strange 
that  Congress  should  have  conceived  the  intention  of  forcing 
the  people  into  pursuits  so  antagonistical  to  their  interests. 
With  us,  from  the  first  year  of  our  confederacy  to  the  present 
day,  agricultural  employments  have  been  those  best  sulapted 

£the  promotion  of  our  welfare;  and  if,  with  all  the  skill  we 
ve  acquired,  means  at  our  command,  and  experience  obtained, 
agriculture  is  still  the  local  pursuit  which  insures  the  largest 
reward,  how  much  more  were  we  dependent  on  the  soil  during 
the  weakest  and  least  capable  period  of  our  history  ?  But  Con- 
gress, without  reflecting  that  we  were  not  the  consumers  only, 
saw  with  apprehension  that  the  immense  cargoes  which  our 
vessels  carried  from  our  shores,  were  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  cargoes  of  European  merchandise  with  which  they  re* 
turned.  That  body  deemed  it  a  point  of  wisdom  to  coerce  the 
country  to  become  a  gigantic  manufacturing  establishment — ^to 
discard  the  rich  fruits  of  the  soil,  with  which  we  purchased 
fi9Lbrics  for  our  own  and  the  West  India  markets,  to  abandon  a 
policy  and  system  of  labor  by  which  we  famished  Europe  with 
necessaries  of  life  in  exchange  for  goods  that  were  needfril  at 
home,  and  which  were  required,  in  place  o'f  money,  to  buy 
cargoes  of  merchandise  and  products  of  the  West  Indies,  witli«> 
out  which,  otherwise,  our  relations  must  have  been  cut  oft 
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The  propositioa  tbat  a  country,  so  new  as  our  own,  in  which, 
as  we  have  said,  lands  were  cheap  and  wages  comparatively 
low,  should  become  a  manu&cturing  establishment,  sufficiently 
competent  to  rival  the  old  and  experienced  nations  of  Europe, 
was  as  preposterous  as  imj)ossibla  Not  so  thought  our  legis- 
lators. They  argued,  and  with  truth,  that  our  rivers  traversed 
the  country  in  every  direction,  and  poured  into  the  ocean  at 
convenient  points  alon^  the  coast,  with  a  shore  extent  of  4,000 
miles ;  that  nature  haa  in  this  afforded  jos  avenues  to  market 
which  required  neither  repair  nor  concern — had  supplied  us 
with  plenty  of  wood,  coals,  and  minerals — ^had  built  aams  for 
us,  and  stocked  the  earth  with  timber,  and,  in  a  word,  prepared 
a  habitation  that  needed  only  industry  to  render  life  as  pros- 
perous in  it,  in  one  brancWof  business,  as  another.  If  these  con- 
siderations (only  requiimg  the  plausibility  of  argument  to 
guarantee  them)  sufficed  to  warrant  a  people  to  abandon  an 
obvious  advantage  for  another  extremely  doubtful,  the  argu- 
ment was  fairly  and  forcibly  put  j  but  it  is  a  view  that  has 
misled  before,  and  will  mislead  again.  The  woodman,  with  an 
axe  upon  his  shoulder,  has  little  to  contend  for  but  creating  a 
market  for  his  timber;  the  husbandman,  with  a  few  sheep,  a 
rake  and  a  hoe,  may  both  feed  himself,  and  furnish  a  crop  of 
wool  to  the  manufacturer;  and  the  agriculturist  may  gather 
profits  from  his  firsi  sowing,  although  he  settles  in  the  midst  of 
a  wilderness,  and  fences  his  inclosures  with  brushwood.  Is 
this  all  that  is  needful  to  the  manufacturer — no  additional  pre- 
paration, experience  or  means  ?  An  immense  capital,  when  an 
extensive  competition  is  thought  of,  is  required ;  that  capital 
does  not  only  supply  material  and  hands,  but  it  is  made  to  re- 
place every  loss  incurred  in  experiments.  Time,  too,  is  requi^ 
site,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  an  intimate  correspondence 
throughout  the  world — time  for  getting  machinery  in  operation, 
for  testing  material,  and  becoming  familiar  witn  the  minutia 
of  fabricating,  for  instructing  hands,  and  establishing  (what 
might  be  called)  schools  of  apprenticeship  in  the  workshop  and 
factory ;  and  a  general  correspondence,  in  order  that,  by  a  sys- 
tem of  reciprocity,  every  improvement  might  be  had  in  season, 
and  every  kindf  of  information  imparted  and  obtained  that 
would  conduce  to  extend  discovery,  and  promote  the  industry 
of  all.  America  was  prepared  for  no  such  steps ;  and  the  en- 
deavor to  force  the  people  to  abandon  their  legitimate  (because 
more  natural)  pursuits,  fishinff  and  agriculture,  was  one  of  those 
evil  counsels  that  often  obtrude  upon  deliberative  assemblies.  In 
consequence,  an  act  was  passed  the  year  after  the  proclamation 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain  (1816),  in  which  heavy  duties  were 
imposed  upon  fabricated  goods  imported  from  fiurope.  The 
result  of  this  interference  with  the  course  of  trade  is  snown  by 
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the  returns  between  the  years  1816  and  1888,  since  when  other 
modifications  have  been  made.  The  act  of  1816  was  followed 
up  by  another  in  1824,  one  in  1828,  and  another  in  1882. 
These  severally  and  entirely  had  in  contemplation  the  raising 
of  revenue,  and,  as  it  was  averred,  the  protection  of  American 
interests.  The  best  reply  that  can  be  made  to  the  policy  of 
these  acts,  is  that  which  the  returns  furnish,  by  which  we  per- 
ceive that  our  exports,  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  remained 
almost  stationary,  and  our  imports  declined  to  $46,000,0()0 1 

So  much  for  tariff  restrictions.  But  other  facts,  relating  to 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  period,  and  which  had  their  in- 
fluence  on  the  welfare  of  the  country,  claim  their  share  of  at- 
tention. We  will  return  to  this  again  hereafter,  and  also  con- 
tinue to  review  our  commerce  in  a  future  number  of  the  Review. 
Meanwhile,  we  have  reserved  to  speak  of  our  navigation  as  a 
separate,  but  not  a  distinct  feature  of  the  subject 

In  a  paper  published  on  the  Colonial  Trade  of  America,*  it 
appears  that  the  proportion  of  shipping  owned  in  this  country 
prior  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  employed  in  the  trade  of 
the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain,  was  as  follows :  — 

Proportion  of  TaMeto 

botongiDg    to    m«r> 

Proportion  of  TeiMla    chants    who    were 

Proportion  of  Tessela    belonging  to  Brltiih    natlTen  and  pertna- 

belonglng    to    mer-    merchants  occasion-    nent   inhabitants  of 

Intkt  chants    resident    in    ally  resident  In  those    those  colonies   that 

Ce<e»tes  the  British  Earopean    eolonies    that    now    are  now  the  United 

•/  dominions.  fbrm  the  U.  SUtes.  States. 

New-England H H \ 

New- York  h h H 

PennsylTsnia ^ H H 

Maryland  and  Virginia. K H H 

North  Carolina  % U, H 

Sonth  CaroUna  and  Georgia H ^ ^ 

-  Owned  by  British  subjects  resident  in  the  British  dominions, 
six-eighths  of  the  whole ;  owned  by  the  colonists,  two-eighths 
of  the  whole — that  is,  only  about  one-third  was  owned  by  resi- 
dents proper  of  the  colonies.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  ves- 
sels employed  between  the  colonies  and  the  British  West  India 
Islands  were  as  follows : — 

Belonging  to  British 
residents  In  the  co« 
lonies  or  British  do-      Belonging  to  the 

minions.  Colonists.  Total. 

Jf€9igatbig  (elveaii  Fcsfeli.     Tnmoge.    VtuU»,    Tvmiuig:      FtwOa.    reiuisiti. 

Colonies  and  British  colonies 43 I,8e0 131 5,009 174 7,478 

Am.  colonies  and  Brit.  W.  I OS 4,48P 651 31,428 1744 35,011 

IS 0,358  783  37,032 "oTs 43,390 

Gr.  Brit  aln  and  Am.  eolonies 497 05,058 105 31,060 OOS 80,744 

033 71.410 947 58J18 1,580 130,134 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  opening  of  the  Bevolutionary 

♦  Report  of  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Trade  and  PlanUtioua,  1791. 
Appendix,  p.  zzi. 
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War,  of  the  vessels  and  tonnage  trading  between  the  American 
oolonies  and  Great  Britain,  amounting  to  662  yessels,  and  86,744 
tons,  British  owners  held  497  vessels  and  65,058  tons— otiier- 
wise,  six-eighths  of  the  whole  ;  that  of  the  vessels  and  tonnage 
trading  to  the  British  West  Indies,  and  other  British  colonies, 
amounting  to  918  vessels,  and  43,390  tons,  British  owners 
held  136  vessels  and  6,358  tons,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole. 
From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that^  while  the  distant  for^ 
eign  trade  with  the  British  dominions  was  almost  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  British  subjects  having  a  permanent  residence  else- 
where than  in  the  colonies  of  America,  the  near  trade  with  the 
British  possessions  was  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  colo- 
nists. Therefore,  the  actual  tonnage  of  all  kinds,  trading  from 
the  American  ports  with  the  British  dominions,  amounted  to 
1,580  vessels  and  130,184  tons.  After  the  war,  intercoureai 
between  the  United  States  and  British  dominions  was  resumed, 
with  the  following  shipping: — 

Tt$9€l9.     Tonnagt, 

BeloBfinf  to  Great  Britain  tradiof  with  tha  Vnitad  Statea Ml 68,901 

''        to     **         "  "       between  the  United  States  and  Britlab  col.  156 10,S19 

*'        to     "         "  <*       between  the  (7.  Statea  and  B.  W.  Indlaa. . .  181 S0,01» 

eOO 8S,7S3 

Belonging  to  the  United  Statea  trading  with  Great  Briuin 163 86,564 

"        tothe       "        «  «•        «     Weatlndlea none none. 

763 110,8W 

On  this  basis  was  resumed  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  the  parent  country.  We  shall  trace  the  progress  of 
this  intercourse  hereafter. 


A. 


YBAsa.  ImpvrU.                   Exp^rtt. 

1819 $113,041,874 $68,557,753 

1816 147,103,000 81,980,458 

1817 90,850,000 87,671,569 

1818 181,750,000 93.881,133 

1819 87,185,000 70,148.581 

1880 74,450,000 69,601,669 

1881 68,585,784 64,974,388 

1888 83,841,541  78,160.881 

1883 77,579,867 74,699,030 

1894 80,540,007 75,986,657 

1885 96,340,075 99.535,388 

1886 84.974.477 77,595,888 

1887 79,484,068. 88,384,887 

1888 88,500,684 78,864,686 

1889 74,499,687 78,858,671 

1880 70,876.980 73,849,508 

1831 103,191,134 81,318,583 

1888 101,089,866 87,176.943 

1883 108,118,311 90,140,433 

1884 186^1,338 104,336,973 


1835 $149,805,748 $181,693,597 

1836 189,960,035 188.663,040 

1837 140,989,817 117,419,378 

1838 108,486,616 113,717,404 

1830 181.088,416 188,098,138 

1840 131,571,950 104,805,801 

1841 187,946,177 181,891,808 

1848 100,168,087 104.601.534. 

1843 64,75S,799» 84,346,480* 

1844 108.435,035 111.800,046 

1845 117,854,564 114,646,606 

1846 181,691.799 113,488.976 

1847 146,545,638 158.648,688 

1848 154.977,988 154,036,436 

1849 147,857,439 145,796,830 

1850 178,138,318 136,946,918 

1651 816,884,988 818488,011 

1858 818,613.383 809.641,685 

1853 867.678,647 889,486,879 

1854 -        - 


*  Nina  monthB. 
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All.  TU.-M8(MiTBN(!T  AHONOST  HERCHAIin;. 

It  is  not  the  purpoie  of  this  brief  articla  to  treat  of  the  legal 
relations  of  debtor  and  creditor.  That  is  a  theme  which  has 
been  exhausted  by  the  best  talent  of  the  bar  and  bench.  Our 
desire  is,  rather,  to  throw  oat  some  reflections  as  to  the  moral  re- 
lations and  duties  of  the  unfortunate  insolvent  and  the  injured 
creditor. 

.There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  practical,  every-day  subiect| 
tiban  this.  If  it  is  true,  that  ninety  out  of  every  hundred  of 
our  mercantile  community  have,  one  time  or  another,  failed ; 
aad  if  it  is  true,  that  the  uncertainties  of  commerce  are  especial- 
ly experienced  in  the  South,  then  it  can  be  well  understood  that 
it  is  no  holiday  theme  we  discuss. 

There  is  hardly  a  year  which  passes  away  but  that  the  duties 
involved  in  these  relations  are  debated, — ^we  fear  with  little  prac* 
tical  benefit 

The  position  of  an  embarrassed  Merchant  is  no  "  bed  of  roses." 
The  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  of  the  man  of  commerce, 
whose  good  name  has  been  his  pnde,  and  whose  pride  may  be 
his  woeful  ruin,  fill  up  man^  a  thrilling  scene  in  the  great  battle 
of  life.  Indeed,  so  Jarful  is  the  conflict  which  is  waged  in  the 
human  breast,  under  such  trying  circumstances,  that  most  men 
seek  to  clothe  their  distress  in  a  callousness  and  levity  of  mien, 
which,  though  at  war  with  all  their  previous  deportment,  too 
soon  becomes  part  of  their  natures.  We  thus  have  the  painful 
exhibitions  of  indifference  to  money  obligations,  that  justly 
forms  the  reproach  of  many  mercantile  communities.  The  in* 
jury  inflicted  upon  the  creoit  of  whole  cities,  by  such  a  reputa* 
tion,  is  not  to  be  measured,  but  is  keenly  felt  at  every  turn,  and 
in  all  external  intercourse  of  every  trader  who  lives  in  such 
communities.  How  important  in  such  view,  then,  is  the  exist- 
ence of  a  high  moral  sense  in  every  body  of  merchants !  With 
a  tone  of  unswerving  probity  pervading  the  commercial  classes 
of  a  city,  the  security  of  a  creditor  is  greater  than  any  which  all 
the  statutes  for  the  collection  of  debt  can  ever  give  him. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  an  embarrassed  merchant?  We 
take  it  for  granted  that  no  business  man  is  ever  in  such  a  state 
without  foreseeing  it  long  beforehand,  and  that  the  day  of  disas* 
ter  seldom,  if  ever,  comes  with  crushing  suddenness  upon  any 
one.  Such  misfortunes  are  generally  of  gradual  growth  and 
approach.  It  is  not  by  one  sudden  deluge;  but  by  the  slow- wear  - 
ing  attrition  of  extravagance  and  misconduct,  that  the  bulwarks 
of  mercantile  fortune  are  usually  swept  away.    But  whether 
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speedily  or  slowly ;  whether  suddenly  as  a  "  thief  in  the  night/' 
or  gradually  as  "the  gnawing  tooth  of  time,"  bankruptcy  ar- 
rives to  few  men  without  many  avani  caurriera  of  its  coming. 
Nay,  that  knowledge  is  generally  long  felt  before  the  world  is 
ever  made  aware  of  its  imminence.  And  ft  is  one  of  the  most 
painful  and  bitter  attendants  of  insolvency  that  it  has  been 
nugged,  with  a  Spartan  heroism,  to  the  secret  bosom  which  it 
rends,  long — long  before  the  inquisitive  world  is  made  aware  of 
its  approach.  The  cheerful  face,  the  placid  smile,  and  what  to 
a  proud,  true  and  honest  heart  is  still  more  agonizing,  the  petty 
deception  and  misrepresentation  are  all  to  be  worn  and  used» 
when  the  soul  is  sinking  with  its  accumulating  burden,  and  is 
sick  with  despair  at  the  prospect  before  it.  Many  and  devious 
are  the  devices  of  that  burdened  heart  for  escape.  Like  the 
hunted  and  wearied  stag,  it  tries  first  the  stream  and  then  the 
wood,  that  it  may  elude  the  pursuit  of  its  dose-chasing  misfor^ 
tunes;  at  length,  however,  with  strength  all  gone,  and  resources 
all  spent,  it  is  brought  to  bay,  and  its  brave  race  is  over. 

W  hat,  then,  is  the  true  path  of  the  merchant,  standing  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  with  no  sure  and  certain  help,  turn  him 
which  way  he  will  ?  We  believe  there  is  but  one  answer — sur- 
render. Let  false  pride,  leading  to  still  falser  morality,  be  thrown 
aside,  and  let  the  oppressed  trader  manfully  and  frankly  say  to 
his  creditors,  "  I  am  no  longer  worthy  of  credit,  and  will  delude 
you  no  more ;  take  all  I  have,  and  give  me  the  best  settlement 
my  circumstances  seem  to  you  to  justify."  Let  the  embarrassed 
debtor  act  thus,  and  not  endeavor  to  sustain  himself  by  plunging 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire.  Let  him  reflect  that  attempts 
to  sustain  a  tottering  fortune  by  larger  extension  of  credit  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  succeeds.  The  merchant  who  endeavors  to  meet 
his  engagements  by  buying  on  credit,  that  he  may  realisse  money 
at  a  sacrifice,  wherewith  to  bolster  up  his  sinking  credit,  is  almost 
certain  to  accumulate  further  losses,  and,  sooner  or  later,  to  come 
down  with  such  a  crash  as  may  involve  those  whose  poverty  and 
confidence  render  his  misfortune  doubly  painful.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at.  For  he  enters  into  nis  operations,  not  think- 
ing, am  I  prudent,  or  is  it  safe,  but  only  or  mainly  reflecting  how 
soon  he  can  set  cash  for  his  credit-purchases,  and  how  long  he 
can  meet  old  liabilities  with  newly  acquired  funds.  With  such 
aims  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  trade  successfully,  ot 
safely.  For,  difficult  as  it  is  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
course  of  the  markets,  with  the  fullest  information,  the  mq^t 
accurate  statistics— carefully  analyzed  by  the  clearest  and  most 
dispassionate  judgment — ^how  much  more  difficult  to  forecast  the 
future  of  Prices  Current,  when  our  first  inquiry  blinds  us  against 
anything  but  our  wishes,  which  are  but  fathers,  oftentimes,  to 
our  conclusions  I 
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But  to  argue  at  length  against  such  a  course,  is  almost  supers 
fluous.  The  immorality  of  it  is  not  quite  so  obvious,  or  if  so, 
has  not  so  often  pressed  on  our  minds.  We  have  supposed  our 
merchant  near  the  verge  of  open  bankruptcy,  and  we  nave  sup- 
pcMcd  him  conscious  of  the  peril  of  his  position.  We  now  sup- 
pose him  entering  the^marts  where  his  name  has  been  esteemed, 
and  where  his  actual  condition  is  unknown.  We  find  him  buy- 
ing of  this  and  dien  that  commodity;  too  often  settling  ms 
accounts  with  a  falsehood  on  his  lips,  or  deception  in  his  con- 
versation, fearful,  lest  even  the  beating  of  his  secret  heart  maj 
reveal  what  is  known  only  there.  We  find  him  putting  his 
name  to  a  printed  form  of  promissory  note — a^reemg  that  on 
such  a  day,  he  will,  for  value  received,  pay  his  creditor  the 
amount  he  owes  him.  Hurriedly  does  he  sign  his  name,  lest 
conscience  ma^  upbraid  him  with  the  lie  he  is  writing,  and  hastily 
does  he  go  torth.  with  the  ill-gotten  goods,  for  no  other  term 
should  be  applied.  In  possession  of  these  new  resources,  the 
hard-pressed  merchant  commences  to  sell  the  property  at  any 
and  every  price,  so  as  to  obtain  the  readiest  and  most  available 
supply  of  cash.  The  regular  and  slow  payment  of  his  custom- 
ers does  not  now  satisfy  him — for  he  is  not  aiming  to  meet  his 
recent  obligations,  incurred  bv  the  purchases  of  the  property  he 
is  selling,  but  only  to  pay  ofr  a  debt  of  more  ancient  date,  and 
more  pressing  character.  Thus  he  goes  on,  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul — every  day  showing  a  wider  gap  between  his  assets 
and  resources,  until  finally  ho  is  brought  to  his  last  dollar,  and 
the  long-impending  failure  occurs.  We  have  but  faintly  put 
such  a  course  in  its  true  light.  We  wish  we  had  words  ade- 
quate to  describe  it  in  all  its  real  folly  and  turpitude,  so  that 
each  and  every  merchant  might  see  it,  stripped  of  all  the  petty 
excuses  and  miserable  apologies  which  so  often  conceal  the  dis- 
honesty of  such  a  policy.  It  was  in  the  review  of  just  such 
transactions  that  we  once  heard  the^fted  and  lamented  Prentiss 
^y  to  a  jury,  that  conduct  of  this  kind  made  the  name  Tnerchani 
a  term  of  reproach,  well  derived  from  mercator^  thief. 

But  perhaps  we  mav  be  told,  that  oftentimes  just  such  a  course 
as  we  describe  has  enabled  a  house  to  weather  a  stcnm  and  double 
a  point,  beyond  which  prosperity  and  wealth  attended  them  at 
every  step,  and  subsequently  posts  of  honor  and  usefulness  were 
attained.  Doubtless  a  few  instances  are  remembered,  whilst 
the  countless  thousands  of  houses  lost  in  the  storm  are  forgotten. 
Just  so  the  card*table  and  lottery  have,  here  and  there,  rescued 
a  fitllen  fortune  from  ruin,  and  a  fair  name  from  disgrace.  The 
many  myriads  who  have  had  a  different  experience,  we  need  not 
mention.  Success  may  sometimes  conceal  forever  the  dishonor 
and  dishonesty  of  the  gambling  merchant — ^but  can  never  justify 
him.    For,  we  take  it,  that  it  can  never  be  right  to  enter  into 
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promises,  when  our  ability  to  ful£l  them  is  known  to  be  abnost 
impossible ;  nor  can  it  be  right  to  take  the  property  of  one  cred* 
itor  to  pay  off  onr  obligations  to  another,  leaving  the  first  to 
stand  the  brunt  of  losses,  which  shoold  most  naturally  fall  oo; 
the  latter. 

Having  now  discussed  the  duty  of  the  insolvent,  and  dearly- 
shown  that  his  true  course  is  to  surrender,  at  the  moment  he  la 
satisfied,  to  meet  fully  all  his  obligations,  let  us  oonsid^  his  duty,. 
c^ier  suspension.  His  position  now  is  one  of  singular  difficulty 
and  delicacy.  From  l^ing  the  debtor,  he  has  bax>me,  in  some 
sort,  the  agent  and  trustee  of  his  creditors,  and  a  heavy  moral 
responsibility  rests  upon  his  shoulders.  His  creditors  axe  of 
every  sort  and  class — many  are  laborers,  and  some  are  poor; 
many  are  friends,  who  have  been  his  endorsers  or  secui^ies. 
without  compensation  or  return ;  many  are  strangers  or  planters, 
whose  property  he  has  been  appointed  to  sell,  the  proceeds  of 
which  seem  almost  sacred,  tfustice  to  all,  and  feivor  to  none, 
would  seem  to  be  the  clearest  dictate  of  duty ;  but  no  general 
and  equal  distribution  can  ever  precisely  attam  this,  when  the 
obligation  of  the  debts  is  unequd.  We  think  it  is  clear  that  the. 
poor  man  and  the  laborer  first  deserves  his  pay.  The  principle 
that  ^Hhe  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  is  as  true  literally  as  iV 
is  figuratively.  The  sons  of  toil,  whose  hands  are  made  homy 
with  their  rugged  struggle  for  bread,  are  those  upon  whom  loaa 
&lls  most  severely— involving  to  them  not  mere  ephemeral 
position  or  worldly  credit,  but  food,  raiment,  even  life.  The  lien 
of  the  workingman  and  the  mechanic  is,  in  every  Stidie  of  this 
Union,  esteemed  privileged,  and  a  preference  of  their  claims  is 
but  a  practical  conformity  to  the  statute  in  every  court  of  the  land* 
But  me  reason  of  this  privilege  extends  it  even  further.  As  the 
law  interferes  to  protect  the  laborer,  because  his  condition  is  one 
of  comparative  helplessnessand  ignorance,  so  the  virtuous  debtoxi 
ought  rightlv  to  hold  sacred  all  debts  to  the  poor,  the  widow^ 
ana  the  orpnan.  The  same  potential  oonsideratioRS  apply  to^ 
them  as  to  the  laborer,  and  no  charge  of  undue  preference  can. 
ever  be  adduced  against  the  exhibition  of  such  preference. 

These  two  classes  of  creditors  being  satisfied,  the  insolvent 
merchant  now  enters  upon  the  most  delicate  part  of  his  duty. 
He  finds  his  obligations  now  composed  of  those  to  fellow-mer* 
ohants,  to  ^xdorsers,  to  depositors,  and  to  fiduciary  and  honorary, 
trusts.  These  may  not  include  all  that  every  merchant  may; 
owe,  but  thev  are  sufficient  to  include  all  that  ordinarily  arise  in 
the  course  of  business.  To  lay  down  any  general  principle  for 
guidance  in  practical  life  is  easy  enough,  but  to  apply  eacn  with* 
out  turn  ot  variance  to  every  action,  would  be  fraught  with  dif* 
ficultv  and  wrong,  even  were  it  possible.  But  the  most  difficult 
of  all  applications  of  the  principle  of.  justice  to  all  men,  is  that 
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of  the  Bettlement  of  an  insolvent  estate.  Trust  fdnds  and  obHr 
gatioDs  to  sureties  and  endorsers  have,  by  common  consent,  and 
many  of  oar  legidatores,  been  elevated  to  privileged  debt& 
Under  the  head  of  trust  fimds,  we  class  all  deposits  of  money 
fbr  safe  keeping  and  not  bearing  interest,  all  funds  directed  to 
be  applied  to  specific  purposes,  and  all  balances  occurring  from 
ike  sales  of  produce  wnich  have  been  sold  by  the  insolvent  for 
a  commission.  We  have  purposely  limited  the  kind  of  depositB 
under  this  head  to  those  not  chargeable  with  interest.  When- 
ever compensation  is  given  for  deposits,  no  matter  how  small^ 
then  the  obligation  ceases  to  be  different  from  an  ordinary  loan* 
Its  being  subject  to  caU,  does  not  make  it  any  more  sacred  than 
a  loan  payable  on  some  specific  day.  Nay,  the  very  indefinite* 
nesspf  tlie  day  of  payment  would  seem,  m  some  sense,  to  pal- 
Ikte  a  fEulure  to  meet  it,  at  a  sudden  and  unexpected  moment. 
But  of  these  varieties  of  sacred  obligations,  there  axe  many 
which  have  even  a  stronger  obligation  than  others  of  the  same 
daas.  Money  loaned  from  courtesy  and  friendship,  to  be  re* 
turned  in  a  few  da]^,  would  seem  eminently  privileged,  and  is  so 
held  amongst  meichants.  For  the  plea  upon  which  such  loans 
are  obtained  is  eminently^one  which  removes  it  out  of  the  pale 
of  ordinarv  obligations,  and  makes  it  really  a  debt  of  honor^ 
which  an  honest  man  would  sell  the  very  coat  from  his  back  to 

pay- 
in  regard  to  security  debts,  we  think  many  are  esteemed  as 

sacred  which  are  not  nghtly  so.  If,  for  instance,  two  merchants 
are  mutual  endorsers,  each  for  his  own  profit  using  the  name  of 
die  other,  we  cannot  esteem  the  &ilure  of  one  as  creating  any 
other  than  an  ordinary  business  debt.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  relation  was  created  for  mutual  advantage.  As  such  it  was 
created  by  the  solvent  trader  fbr  his  own  benefit,  enabling  him 
to  buy  goods,  or  obtain  money,  on  profitable  terms.  We  can, 
therefore,  see  in  this  case  no  real  difference  between  an  ex* 
change  in  notes,  or  endorsements,  and  a  trade  for  goods.  The 
frauds  and  dangers  connected  widi  the  general  system  of  en- 
dorsements amon^t  merchants  sometimes  appear  so  great,  that 
we  think  legislation  ought  rather  to  curb  than  encourage  the 
relation.  We  therefore  think  the  statute  of  Louisiana  most 
judicious,  in  withholding  from  such  claims  any  peculiar  pre-* 
frrence.  It  may  often  b^r  hard  upon  individual  cases,  but  if 
it  tend  to  prevent  one  of  the  most  aangerous  practices  amongst 
merchants,  pregnant  with  more  disaster  and  ruin  than  all  other 
commercial  causes  combined,  then,  in  the  main,  it  is  well  that 
the  legal  equality  is  created.  When  merchants  know  that 
being  a  security  bestows  no  privilege,  they  will  be  wary  how 
they  endorse,  and  have  a  good  ground  for  absolutely  refusing 
to  ao  so.   We  have  our  doubts,  therefore,  without  extraordinary. 
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circumstanoes  of  hardship  attend  such  obligations,  whether  the 
right-minded  merchant  in  Louisiana  should  hold  such  claims  as 
sacred.  The  statute  certainly  forbids  such  a  view,  and  the 
honorable  man  is  always  an  abider  of  law.  The  next  class  of 
obligations  to  which  we  would  refer  are  those  for  deposits,  and 
money  held  in  trust,  and  for  balances  arising  from  sales  of  pro- 
duce. Upon  the  sanctity  of  these  claims  we  think  too  much 
cannot  be  said.  They  are  to  our  mind  eminently  privileged  ;^ 
and  every  exertion  should  be  made,  every  nerve  should  be* 
strained,  before  disregarding  their  sacredness.  How  much  cal- 
lousness has,  in  this  day,  come  to  be  felt  about  these  debts,  is 
most  lamentable.  Every  merchant  ought  to  feel  that  an  inva^ 
sion  of  these  claims  is  a  stab  at  his  own  reputation,  a  blow  to 
that  character  on  which  high  commercial  prosperity  and  w^th 
alone  can  be  built.  The  prevalence  of  bad  principles  upon  this 
subject  in  a  community  is  of  most  serious  detriment  to  its  wel- 
fare. If  the  planter  cannot  feel  assured  that  his  produce  will 
be  honestly  dealt  by,  and  the  proceeds  faithfully  kept  for  him, 
he  will  feel  Uttle  disposition  to  consign  his  property  to  such  a 
community.  He  ships  his  com,  cotton,  tobacco,  or  sugar,  to 
his  merchant^  as  his  agent,  and  reposes  in  him  the  most  solemn 
confidence.  He  is  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  owner,  and  to  do 
by  it  as  if  it  were  his  own.  For  all  this,  his  commissions  are 
paid  out  of  the  very  property  itself,  and  the  proceeds  held  sub- 
ject to  the  owner's  oixler.  Our  law-books  and  judicial  decisions 
are  filled  with  comments  upon  the  gravity  of  the  trust  thus 
confided  to  the  commission  agent  or  merchant.  His  position  is 
one  as  responsible  as  it  is  high.  The  duties  he  incurs  are  not 
less  solemn  because  they  are  minute,  and  of  hourly  occurrence. 
For  that  reason,  they  are  to  be  performed  with  a  keener  percep- 
tion of  their  obligation  constantly  spurring  us  up  to  a  remem- 
brance of  the  high  trust  which  has  been  conferred.  The  multi- 
plicity of  details  is  apt  to  blind  us  to  a  sense  of  the  attitude  in 
whicn  we  stand,  and  it  is  only  by  such  general  and  elevated 
views  to  guide  us,  that  we  can  "  take  heed  lest  we  fell."  The 
relation  being  so  sacred,  then,  feetween  the  commission  mer- 
chant and  planter,  or  shipper,  we  need  not  demonstrate  further 
the  sacredness  of  balances  held  by  the  former  for  the  latter. 
Indeed,  it  has  often  been  thought  that  all  such  funds  held  in 
trust  for  others,  ouffht  to  be  kept  as  a  special  deposit  for  account 
of  those  to  whom  they  respectively  belong.  Certainly,  if  such 
a  course  were  practical,  and  generally  pursued,  we  would  have 
fewer  shameful  bankruptcies,  and  more  staunch  merchants 
amongst  us.  It  is  by  the  bolstering  aid  of  such  funds  that  the 
reckless  merchant  is  encouraged  and  sustained  in  his  gambling 
speculations,  which  are  only  exposed  when  the  trust  is  violated 
and  the  balances  squandered.     If  such  funds  are  so  often  the 
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temptation  to  extravagance  and  overtrading,  it  would  be  far 
better  that  thej  should  be  required  to  be  set  apart  in  bank  for 
the  use  of  the  owners. 

The  nature  of  money-deposits  in  the  hands  of  agents,  mer- 
chants, and  banks,  is  so  precisely  similar  to  the  trusts  we  have 
just  treated  of,  that  we  need  only  repeat  what  we  have  said  of 
them. 

The  next  relation  of  the  insolvent  which  commands  our  no- 
tice, is  that  to  his  &mil^.  The  rights  and  clsdms  of  the  wife 
and  children  have  received  a  lar^e  share  of  attention  in  the 
oode  of  Louisiana.  The  legal  provisions  upon  this  subject  it  is 
not  within  the  scope  of  our  article  to  discuss,  even  were  we  com- 
petent to  the  task.  But  we  may  be  permitted,  first,  to  state 
oriefl^  what  they  are,  and  second,  to  remark  what  is  their 
practical  effect  upon  the  moral  relations  we  are  treating. 

In  Louisiana,  when  a  man  marries  a  woman  who  is  possessed 
of  estate,  either  real  or  personal,  their  joint  funds  form  a  capital, 
upon  which  the  husband  can  bargain  and  trade.  The  posses- 
sion and  administration  of  this  paraphernal  property  give  him 
credit  and  standing,  and,  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  commerce, 
few  men  stop  to  asK  if  their  neighbor  is  trading  on  his  own  or 
borrowed  capital.  The  handling  and  possession  of  much  pro- 
perty or  money. always  give  an  idea  of  wealth,  and  inspire 
credit.  And  yet,  in  the  marital  state,  nothing  may  be  more 
jhllacious.  The  husband  may,  indeed,  appear  to  be  the  owner 
of  the  ample  dowry  of  his  w^e,  as  he  has  its  usufruct,  and  en- 
joys its  administration ;  but  if  he  fails,  his  wife  is  not  only  his 
creditor,  but  even  his  preferred  creditor,  with  a  tacit  mortgage 
on  all  his  estate,  securing  to  her  the  dower  she  brought  him. 
This  "  tacit  lien  "  is,  in  like  manner,  inherited  by  her  cnildren ; 
and,  in  all  the  transactions  of  the  husband,  this  secret  claim 
slumbers,  in  quiet  but  potent  strength,  over  all  his  estate. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  policy  of  the  law,  but  its 
morale  is  sadly  evinced  by  the  reconls  of  every  court  of  our 
State.  We  say  nothing  now  of  the  evils  of  setting  up  a  distinct 
interest  for  the  wife  and  children  from  the  husband, — ^the  most 
fruitful  source  of  domestic  discord  ever  invented  by  the  wit  of 
law-makers.  We  say  nothing  now  of  the  door  thrown  open  to 
nefarious  frauds  by  such  provisions.  These  are  points  which 
we  have  not  time  or  space  to  discuss.  It  was  upon  this  very 
subject  that  Charles  O'Conor,  then  a  member  of  the  New- York 
Constitutional  Convention,  said — 

'^Tbe  finer  union  of  interests  in  married  life,  as  established  by  the  common 
law,  occasionally,  in  special  cases,  produced  deplorable  evils,  but  its  general 
influence  upon  the  manners  of  society  was  roost  benign.  But  change  this, 
and  convert  man  and  wife  into  mere  partners,  and  a  most  serious  injury 
would  result  to  the  endeariiig  relatioaa  of  married  life.    The  nationa  of  Con« 
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tinental  Europe,  governed  &y  the  dM  law,  formed  in  this  respect  a  striking 
contrast  to  finguind.  where  the  Divine  simplicity  and  unity  of  this  relatioi^ 
under  the  common  law,  prevailed.  All  suen  systems,  of  separate  interest  in 
marriage,  tend  to  sever  the  bonds  of  union,  and  create  jealousies,  and  heart* 
burnings,  and  infidelities  between  husband  and  wife." 

But)  there  are  duties  to  one's  &mily,  which  are  paramount  to 
all  other  obligations.  It  is  clearly  the  right  of  the  insolvent  to 
shield  his  wife  from  degrading  poverty,  and  his  children  from 
the  biting  pangs  of  hunger.  The  man  is  worse  than  an  infidel, 
who  cares  not  first  for  his  own  household.  No  creditor  can 
rightfully  demand  of  his  unfortunate  debtor  the  sacrifice  of  the 
comforts  of  life.  Education  and  sustenance  are  the  higher  law 
claims  on  the  means  of  the  father  and  husband.  Sd  fiur  as 
an  insolvent's  means  are  necessary  to  these,  they  are  privileged 
to  his  family.  But  the  necessity  must  be  no  indefinite  or  vague 
one,  permitting  the  use  of  those  luxuries  and  elegances  of  ufe, 
in  which  the  injured  creditor  can  himself  hardly  indulge. 
Whilst  his  creditors  suffer  and  are  pinched  by  want,  it  ill  be* 
comes  the  family  of  the  insolvent  to  roll  in  the  lap  of  wealth, 
and  enioy  the  appliances  offered  by  ill-gotten  means.  How  fiur 
this  rule  should  extend,  every  man's  conscience  must  determine. 
But  this  is  certain,  that,  in  these  latter  days,  too  much  laxitf 
prevails  upon  this  subject.  The  insolvent  seems  to  think  his 
measure  of  duty  is  accomplished  when  he  surrenders  all  his 
present  means  to  his  creditors.  Not  so.  K  he  is  young  and 
nealthy,  and  good  fortune  afterwards  awaits  him,  he  is  bound, 
by  every  principle  of  justice,  if  not  of  law,  to  go  forward  to  his 
creditors  and  pay  on,  as  long  as  his  duty  to  his  familv  will  per- 
mit.  It  may  oe  true  that  the  creditors  have  given  him  a  nnal 
discharge,  and  that  they  no  longer  expect  anything  from  his 
exertions.  It  matters  not  how  slender  may  be  their  hopes,  or 
how  feeble  may  be  their  legal  claims,  his  path  of  duty  is  as  clear 
as  noon-da^,  and  no  right-thinking  mind  will  attempt  to  evade 
the  solemnitv  of  the  moral  obligation.  And  how  much,  how 
infinitely  richer  will  his  children  be,  when,  in  after  days,  they 
tiiink  of  the  fidelity  of  their  father,  than  if  they  are  constantly 
reminded  that  the  wealth  they  now  enjoy  is  built  upon  the 
wreck  of  their  parent's  promises  I  The  heritage  of  a  good  name 
and  high  character  is  better  to  a  merchant  just  launching  into 
life,  than  letters  of  credit  or  reputation  of  wealth.  That  heritage 
is  at  once  an  earnest  of  his  training  to  others,  and  a  stimulus  of 
example  for  himself.  For  a  while,  the  busy  world  may  seem  to 
forget  these  things,  and  prosperity  appear  only  to  wait  upon  the 
unscrupulous ;  but  when  the  true,  faitnful,  honest  merchant  falls 
in  our  midst,  and  is  carried  to  his  fathers,  leaving  behind  him 
a  memory  redolent  of  good  deeds  and  lofly  integrity,  then  all 
unite  to  praise  him,  and  the  true  men  he  leaves  behind  are  ccm^ 
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tent  to  say,  "  May  this,  too,  be  our  reward,"  and  '^  may  our  end 
be  like  his." 

We  come  now,  finally,  to  that  of  the  duties  of  the  creditor  to 
his  insolvent  debtor.  The  relation  demands  but  a  few  thoughts, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  important.  If  we  have  presented  a  high 
rale  for  the  guidance  of  the  insolvent  we  have  one  quite  as  high 
to  lay  down  to  the  creditor. 

Insolvency  may. imply  indiscretion  and  imprudence  in  the 
management  of  business,  but  does  not  necessarily  indicate  want 
of  principle  or  honesty.  The  failure  of  a  merchant  ought  not  to 
subject  him  to  sweeping  terms  of  reproach.  Yet  bow  often  do 
we  hear  the  creditor  charge  the  unfortunate  insolvent,  with 
whom  but  a  short  while  since  he  was  on  the  best  of  terms,  with 
the  violation  of  every  law  of  God  and  man  1  How  often  do  we 
see  the  pure  and  upright  gentleman  bitterly  reviled,  in  the  hour 
of  his  misfortune,  oy  those  who  were  proud  to  serve  his  beck 
and  do  his  bidding  m  the  day  of  prosperitv  1  This  should  not 
be.  And  merchants,  beyond  all  others,  should  be  wary  how 
they  deal  harshly  by  their  delinquent  debtora  They  should 
ever  be  guarded  against  laying  heavy  charges  at  the  doors  of 
their  bankrupt  friends.  Much  censure,  and  grave  censure,  natu- 
xally  arise  at  such  times, — perhaps  much  censure  and  grave 
censure  are  justly  deserved.  But,  "  In  omnibus  Charitas^  was 
the  kindly  motto  of  old  St.  Augustine,  and  no  man  should  re- 
member it  more  than  the  merchant  creditor ;  for  he  knows  not 
what  day  he  may  himself  be  arraigned  for  the  same  short-com« 
ings,  and  the  "  poisoned  chalice"  of  his  own  reproaches  be  com- 
mended to  his  own  lips  by  an  even-handed  justice.  The 
chances  of  commerce  are  open  to  all.  The  prudent  and  impru- 
dent may  sometimes  be  borne  down  by  the  same  crashes  of  the 
monetary  world.  Do  what  he  will,  the  most  rapacious  and  pru- 
dent may  be  overtaken  by  insolvency,  and  if  he  has  dealt  hardly 
by  his  debtors,  he  will  then  feel  how  unmerited  and  unjust  was 
hiS  course. 

In  settlement  with  an  honest  debtor,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
creditor,  as  it  is  his  privilege,  to  cheer  rather  than  to  crush  his 
unfortunate  fellow-citizen.  And  if  he  does  this,  he  is  far  more 
apt  to  be  rewarded  by  the  renewed  exertions  of  the  debtor. 
How  it  can  be  done  need  hardly  be  told.  There  are  innumera- 
ble modes,  involving  little  pecuniary  sacrifice,  and  requiring  but 
a  cheering  word  and  a  hearty  God-speed,  which  may  prove  th^ 
redemption  of  a  worthy  man  from  ruin  and  despair.  But  these 
are  considerations  so  obvious,  that  we  need  delay  no  longer  in 
bringing  this  article  to  a  close. 
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Art.  rai.-8TAII8TIC8  OF  THE  USITED  STATES. 

In  addition  to  the  statistics  of  the  Uaited  States  founded  upon  the  Census 
of  1850,  which  were  j^ublished  in  the  January  number  of  tne  Hevikw,  we 
add  a  few  others  which  will  be  found  of  general  interest.    Some  tjrpo- 

Saphical  errors  occurred  in  one  of  the  tables  in  the  January  number,  yiz., 
e  tables  of  ratios  of  increase  of  the  States  since  1790,  and  we  therefore 
republish  them  correct^  and  in  full,  instead  of  in  the  condensed  shape  in 
which  they  then  appeared 


COMPARATIVE 


STATISTICS    or    NEWSPAPER    AND     PERIODICAL 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,   1840  AND    1850. 


11 
II 

Z> 
Maine,  N.  Hampshirv,  Vennont,) 

MaMiehoaelu,  Rhode   Island,  S  806.. 

Conneetlout,  J 

New- York,  New-Jeriey,  Penn«yl-  \ 

Tania,    Delaware,    Maryland, 

District  or  Colombia, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Soath  I  045 

Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,        5  ' 


d,S 


1850. 
111 

a  V  a 

as 


..  81,683,794. ...3,738,110.. 

.935,543,963. . .  .6,598,407. . 
.  99,780,998.. ..9,385,785.. 


h 


PUBLICATIONS 


^^'. 


111  1^    IP- 
Ill  III  nil 

se;        as       s 

.  6,889.... 900....  13,640 

.  7,376.... 567....  11,513 
.  9;738....148....  16,190 


^•Si%^iSl;i^^^^^^  «8  •  •  a*,446,143....9,078,866....  8,057.  ..175....  11,879 

Kentucky.  Miaaouri,  lUinota,  Indl- ' 


ana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wiscon-^ 

ain,  Iowa,  y 

CaliTornia,  Mlnneaota,  New-Mex^ ) 

ico,  Oregon,  Utah,  ) 


Miane,  N.  Hampahire,  Vermont, ) 
Maaaachuaetta,  Rhode  laland,  > 


:} 


Connecticut, 
New-York,  New-Jeraey,  Pennayl- 

Tania,    Delaware,    Maryland, 

Diatrict  of  Columbia, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  ) 

Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,         S 
Alabama,  Miaaiaaippi,  Loulalana,  j 

Arkanaaa,  Tenneaaee,  ) 

Kentucky,  Miaiiouri,  lllinoiti,  Indi-  ) 

ana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wiacon-  > 

ain,  Iowa,  ) 


781. 
11.. 


r4 


605.. 


156.... 
171.... 

395.... 


60,096,939. 
858,968.. 

1840. 

I-...- 

I-.... 


6,081,590....  8,319.... 539....  11,989 
.    184,695.. ..16,806....    1. ...184,895 


9,934,799. 

5,019,764. 

9,004,880. 
1,495,413.. 

3,890,507.. 


..  8,156 

..  8,997 

..19,851 
6,835 

9,849. 
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PROPORTION  OF   NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN    BORN  POPULATION   IN  THE  DIFFERENT 
SEOTIpNS  OF   THB  UNION. 


irAMB  OP  STATES. 


Total  Free  Population. 
Natire. 


Total  Foreign 
Population. 

New-Bngland 9,491,867 306,949.... 

Middle 5,447,733 1,080,674... 

Southern 9,343,955 43,530.... 

Southwestern 1,973,531 105,335... 

Northern 5,401,709 679,618.... 

Northweatern 155,873 98,996.... 


Proportion  of  Foreign 
to  Natire,  per  cant. 

19.65 

19.84 

1.86 

5.34 

19.59 

18.60 


Total 17,749,961. 


.9,944,609. 


.19.65 
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«  AGRICULTURAL    RATIO    TABLES  OF  THE  STATES. 

Proportion  of  Land 
in  UM  to  area. 
■BcnoNs.  Area  in  /•>— — Land  In  nae.— — %        ImpM.   Unimp'd. 

Acree.  ImpM.  UnlmpM.         Perct.       Peret. 

New-Ensland  State* 41,107,800 11,1M,504 7,S16,864 S7.I3 17.68 

Middle  "       78,333,440 80,900,608 16,918,717 3699 99.41 

Southern  **      161,356,800 96,614,980 61,160,373 16.49 37.01 

SoatbweBtem       "      868,090,680 16,070,676 44,685,049 4.48 18.43 

Northern  "      951,507,900 39,643,567 46,063,700 18.98 18.67 

Northwestern       "      685,487.840 358,880 4,340,814 05 63 

Total 1,570,738,160 113,038,614 180,588,000 7.80 11.40 

Number  Averaire  ralue    Average  No.  of  Averafe 

sKCTioif  8.  or  of  Af  ricnltural     acree  to  each  valoe 

Farms.  Implements.  Farm.  per  acre, 

New-England  States 167,575 r?  90 109 $90  97* 

Middle  "      350,900 196  31 191 98  06 

Southern  "      990,008 96  37 309 5  39 

Southwestern     "      193,037 164  44 316 5  34 

Northern  "      519,807 79  47 155 1138 

Northwestern     "      6,190 75  14 758 188 

'Total M48.397 $104  65 802 $11  14 

STATISTICS  OF   EDUCATION — ^NATIVE    AND   FOREIGN    POPULATION  OF   U.    8. 
, l^mtipt  Bom.^^  ,-^— Foreign  Born. ^ 

^       h  in 


s 


IS  gs 


New-England  States....  8,399,651.....    6,319 86 305,444 44,698 14.68 

Middle  "     ....  5,819,747....  96,181 1.84 1,070,300 103,096 9.55 

Southern  "     ....  9,947 ,948.... 809,039 9.30 43,918 9,989 5.98 

Southwestern      '*      ...  1,946,468....  163,738 8.41 104,314 0,511 9.19 

Northern  "     ....  5,343,864.... 865,5 1 5 4  97 679,499  31,470 4.63 

Northwestern       "     ....      154,855....  37,099 17.50....^     98,760 4.063 14.18 

Total 17,318,533....  767,784 4.43 9,94oi^ 195,114 'sjl 

/— JPr««  Colored. » 

Native.  Foreign. 

New-England  States 99,916 1,878 8.45 805 

Middle  *'      997,986 .51,111 9949 •..1.374 

Southern  "       94,307 19,989 91.90 319 

Southwestern      "      97,063 5,018 18.54 1,091 

Northern  "      57,838 19,399  8144 319 

Northwestern      "      1018 187 19.47 936 

Total 430,488 90,523 8703 4^ 

FUTURE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  U.N'ITED  STATES. 

— No.  1. — k  r-No.  8.--,  , — No.  3. — .  . — No.  4 .  /--No.  5.— »  r— No.  6.— > 

On  the  basis  of  Average  in-  On  the  basis  of  On  the  basis  of  On  the  basis  On  the  basis 
the  increase  of  creaM  (torn,  the  iner'se  from  the  average  in-  of  the  mean  of  the  mean 
population  fVom  1790  to  1830.   1840    to     1850,  crease    la    the   of  the  three  of  the    two 
1840  to  1850.  after  deducting  State  of  Dels-  ratios  In  col-  ratios  in  col- 

the  number  of  ware  flrom  1790   umns   8,    3,  umns  3  die  4. 
Foreignere  who        to  1850.  and  4. 

S  arrived  in  that 

M  time. 

S  Ratio,  85.87.    RaUo,3445.      Ratio,  86.95.      Ratio,  7.68.      Ratio,  83.03    Ratio  17.38. 

1860 31,510,803....  31,178,998 89,448,086.... 84,9-^3  018. ...  86,530,645 87.908,709 

1870 43,813,796....  41,915,486 37,376,738.... 96,890,939....  35,098,400 31,991,957 

1880 58,171,009....  56,149,083 47,440,756...  98,956, 163....  43,178,659...  .  37,450,019 

1890 70,036,950....  75,759,890 60,937,465.  ...31.879  996...  53,117  640 43  936,368 

1900 107,387,504....  101, 838,397 76,47 1,469.... 33.681, 300... .  65,345,390 51,546,140 

1910 145,907,400....  136,906,449 97 ,080,52 1.... 36.268,094....  80,387,813 60,473,931 

1990 198,244.384....  184,050,184 193 943,791... 39,053,408  ...  98,893.068 70,948,016 

1930 869,354,644. . .  .947.427,865 156  457,904- •••42,052.7 1 0. . . .  191,658,977 83,236,919 

1940 365,979,154. . . .339,699,650 198,693,309. . . .45,282,358  . .  149,664,019 07,659,794 

1950 497,246,365. . .  .447,159.670 959,159,990. . .  .48,760,643. . .  .184,116,607 114,566,176 
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RATIO   OF  THE  IXCREASK  OF   POPULATION   OF  THE    UNITED   STATES  IN'  SIXTY 

TEARS. 

8UUe»  and      . PopMUtutn." • ^ 

Territories.             1790.  1800.  1810.     ,    1830.  1830.  1840.  1850. 

Maine 96,540..  151,719..  288,705..    396,335....    899,455....  501,793..  563,109 

New-Hampahire.  141,899..  183,709..  S14  300..    844,101....    209,338....  384,574..  317,976 

Vermont 85,416..  154,465..  217,713..    385,761....    380,053....  391,948.  314,180 

Blasaachuaeila...  378,717..  433,845..  472,040..    583,287....    610,408....  737,699..  994,514 

Rhode  Island....      69,110..  09.193..  77,031..   '  83,059....      97,199....  106,830..  147,545 

ConneeUcnt 838,141..  251,003..  202,042..    275,303...    397,675....  309,978..  370,792 

1,000,823.. 1,233,315.. 1,471,891.. 1,659,808.. ..1,954,717... .2,234^... 2,728,11a 

New.York 340,120..  586,756..  959,049.. 1,372,812. ...1,918,608..   .2,428.921. ..3,097,394 

New-Jeraey 184,139..  211,949..  245,555..    277,575....    320,823...      873,306..      469,555 

PetansylTa&ia....  434,373..  602,365..  81 0,091..  1,049.458.  ..1,348,233.  ...1,724,033..  2,311,786 

Delaware 59,096. .  64,973. .  72,674. .      72,749. . . .      76,748. . . .     78,085. .        91,532 

Maryland 819,728..  341,548..  380,546..   407,350....    447,040.   ..    470,019..      563,034 

Dia.  of  Colombia  —    ..  14,093..  24,023        33,039....      39,834....     43,712..       51,667 

1,337,456. .  1,820,984.. 2,491,936.. 3,212,983.. .  .4j7l,286.. .  .51178,076. .  .6,694,988 

Virginia 748.308..  880,200..  974,622. .1,065,379.. ..1,211,405.. ..1^239,797..  1,421,661 

North  Carolina...  393,751..  478,103..  555,500..    638,829....    737,967....    753,419..  669,flW 

South  Carolina...  249,073..  345,591..  415,115..    502.741....    581,185....    594,398..  668,507 

Georgia 82,548..  162,101..  252,433..    340,967....    516,823....    691,392  .  906,165 

norida --    ..  —     ..  —    ..        —     ....      34,730....      54,477..  87,445 

1,473,680'.. 1,865,995. .2,197,670.. 2,547,936.. ..3,082,130. ...3,333,463. ..3*1952,837 

Alabama —    ..  --     ..  —    ..  127,901....  309,527  ...  690,756..      771,628 

Mlsaiafilppi —    ..  8,850..  40,352..  75,448....  136,631....  375,651..      606,526 

Louisiana —    ..  —      ..  76,556..  153,407....  215,739....  352,411..      517,769 

Texas —    ..  —     ..  —    ..  —    ....  —    ....  —             212,502 

Arkansas —    ..  —      ..  —    ..  14,273....  80,386....  9,574....  209,697 

Tennessee 35,701..  105,602..  261,727..  432,813...  681,904...  829,210..  1,002,717 

35,791. .  ..114,452. .  .878,635. .  ..810,258.. . .  1,374,179...  .2,945,602... 3^321,117 

Missouri —  ..  —     ..  20,845..  66,586....  140,455....  863,702..  662,044 

Kentucky. 73,077..  ^220,955..  406,511..  561,317....  687,917....  779,628..  982,405 

Ohio —  ..  45,865..  230,760..  581,434....  937.903....  1,519,467...  1,960,329 

Indiana —  ..  4,675..  24,520..  147,178....  343,031....  685,866..  986,416 

Illinois —  ..  —      ..  12,282..  55,211....  157,445....  476,183..  851,470 

Michigan —  ..  —      ..  4,762..  8,896....  31,639....  212,267..  397,654 

Wisconsin —  ..  —     ..  —    ..  —     ....  —    ....  30,945..  305,391 

Iowa —  ..  —     ..  —    ..  —     ....  —    ....  43,112..  192,214 

73,077..    271,195..    699,680.. 1,423,032. ...3,298,390.. ..4,131,370. ..6,379,923 

California —  ..  —  ..  —  ..  —  ....  —  ....  —  ..  92,597 

Minnesota —  ..  —  —  ..  —  ....  —  ....  —  ..  6,077 

New-Mexico —  ..  —  ..  —  ..  —  ....  —  ....  —  ..  61,547 

Oregon —  ..  —  ..  —  ..  —  —  —  ....  —  ..  13,294 

Utah —  ..  —  ..  —  ..  —  ....  —  ....  —  ..  11,880 

"  "*  184.895 


Aggregate 3,929,827.  .5,305,935.  .7,239,814..  .9,638,131. .  12,866,020. .  .17,069,453... 23,191,876 


8tate9  and 
Territories. 
Maine 


"Decennial  tacrease.- 


1600.                1810.                1820.  1830.                1840.  1850. 

57.16 50.74 30.45 3389 25.62 16.22 

New- Hampshire.... 29.50 16.65 13.90 10.31 <  5.86 11.73 

Vermont 80.64 40.95 8.99 19.04 4.02 7.59 

Massachusetts....  11.76 11.58 10.86 16.65 20.85 34.61 

Rhodelsland 01 11.44 7.83 17.02 11.97 35.57 

Connecticut 5.40 4.40 5.02 8.17 4.18 19.62 


New-Tork 

New-Jersey 

Pennaylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dis.  of  Columbia.. 


22.18 

72.51 

15.10 

,  88.67 

.    8.76 

6.68 


..  10.84.. 

..  63.45. 

..  15.86.. 

..  34.49. 

..  13.07.. 

..  11.42., 

..  70.45.. 


12.77 17.77. 


.  43.14.... 

13.04 

.  29.55.... 
.10.... 

7.04 

37.53 


...  39.76.. 
...  15.58., 
...  28.47.. 
...  5.5  .. 
...  9.74.. 
...  20.57.. 


14.33. 

96.60. 
16.86. 
27.87., 
1.74.. 
,  5.14., 
9.74.. 


22.0^ 

27.52 
31.14 
84.09 
17.82 
9404 
18.24 


86.15.... 


86.85. 


26.94 29.2  .. 


23.29. 


29.44 
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StaUM  end 
Territories, 


1800.  1610. 

Virginia 17.63 10.78. 

North Curolina....  91.43 16.19 

Somb  Carolina....  38.75 20.12 

Goorgla W.37 55.73 

Florida —   — 


-Deeeunial  tiier#a«e,  (eontimued.')- 
18S0.  1630. 

»31 13.7  

15 1553 

21.11  15.0  

35.08 51.57 


26.62 17.77. 


....  15.04. 


20.06. 


1840. 

3.34. 

8.00.. 

2.38. 
33.78. 
56.66. 

8.16. 


855.95 86.97.... 

—    100.39.... 


Alabama —    .. 

MlMiMippi —    .. 

Louisiana. —    .. 

Texas —    ,. 

Arkanas —    .. 

Tennessee 195.05 147.84 61.55!I."I 

919.78 930.89 .109.66 


HlflSOKl... 

Kentucky.. 

Ohio 

Indiana..... 

Illinois 

Micbifsn... 
Wisconsin . 
Iowa 


.202.36. 


..    ~   919.43 

..  83.98 38.83 

..408.67 151.96 

..402.97 500.24 

.    —    349.53 

..     —   8680 


73.10.... 


.110.04.... 
.  21.9  .... 

.  61.3  

.133.07.... 

.185.17 

.255.65.... 


63.41. 


....173.18.. 
...  13.36. 
...  69.  .. 
...  99.94.. 
...202.44.. 
...570.9  .. 


1850. 
14.67 
15.35 
19.47 
31.07 
60.53 

18.58 

3069 
61.46 

.  46.. 9 
—  9 

115.1 
30.93 


..  47.80 

5 

.  77.73 
.  259«> 
30.^3 
.  44.11 
.  78.81 
.  87.34 
.886.68 
.345.65 


271.11 158. 


...10S.47... 


..  61.45.... 


79.35... 


54.48 


California.  .. 
Minnesota.... 
New-Mexico. . 

Oregon 

Utah 


Aggregate.. 


35.01. 


36.45 33.13 33.49. 


33.67. 


85.87 


RATIO     or     INCREASE    IN     THE     UNITED      STATES    OF    WHITE,    FREE     COLORED, 
SLAVES,   AND  TOTAL   POPULATION,    SINCE   1790.* 


CLA88B8. 


1790.       1800. 


1810.        1820. 


1830. 


1840.        1850. 


Whites 3,178.464.. 4.304,489.  .5,863,004.  .7,861.937. .  10,537,378. .14,195.695. .19,553,068 

Free  Colored  ......      59.466..    108,395..    186,446..    336,156..      319,599..      386,303..     434,495 

Slaree 697,897..  893,041..  1,191,364..  1,538,038..  8,009,043..  3,487,455..  3,204,313 


Total  Free 3,931,080.. 4,419,884. .6,048,450. .6,100,093. .  10,856,977. .  14,581,998. .19,987,563 


Total  Colored 757,363..  1,001,436..  1.377,810..  1,776,194..  2,328,649      i,873,758..  3,( 


1800. 
Whites 35.68 36.18 


Free  Colored  . 
Slaves , 


Total  Free . 


~— Dccsmulal  increaae  per  cent,  in                    —  ^ 

1810.           1820.           1830.           1840.         1860. 
34.12 34.03 34.72 37.74 


72.00. 

.33.4  . 


....37.96 

....36.54 37.06 


.87.33 34.2  20.87 12.47 

.29.10 30.62 33.81 38.88 


..33.92 34.03 34.31  37.07 


Totsl  Colored. 82J23... 


.37.58.. 


.28.92... 


.31.10.. 


.83.41.... 


.36.62 


*  In  all  of  the  ratio  tables  that  have  been  framed  in  the  oflBce,  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  fact  that  between  1830  and  1830  only  nine  years  and  ten  months  elapsed,  nor  have  the  accre- 
tions of  population,  flrom  annexations  of  new  territory,  &c.,  been  taken  into  consideration. 
These  matters  are  worthy  of  separate  and  special  attention,  for  which  time  does  not  now  a^lt. 
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Art.  IL-NEWPAFERS  AND  PDBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

In  connection  with  the  statistics  of  newspapers  given  in  our 
number  for  January,  we  insert  the  following  from  Livingstones 
Law  Reporter : — 

"  The  origin  of  newspapers,  like  that  of  many  institutions  im- 
portant to  modern  civilization,  is  to  be  referred  to  Italy.  The 
war  which  the  Eepublic  of  Venice  waged  against  Solyman  II., 
in  Dalmatia,  gave  rise,  in  1563,  to  the  custom  in  Venice  of  com- 
municating the  military  and  commercial  information  received, 
by  written  sheets  {notizie  scritte)  to  be  read  at  a  particular  place 
by  those  desirous  to  learn  the  news,  who  paid  for  this  privilege 
in  a  coin,  not  any  longer  in  use,  called  gazelia — a  name  which, 
by  degrees,  was  transferred  to  the  newspaper  itself  in  Italy  and 
France,  and  passed  over  into  England.*  A  file  of  these  Vene- 
tian papers,  for  sixty  years,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Magliabecchi 
Library  at  Florence.  The  first  regular  paper  was  a  monthly, 
written,  government  paper  at  Venice ;  and  Chalmers,  in  his  life 
of  Ruddiman,  informs  us  that  *  a  jealous  government  did  not 
allow  a  printed  newspaper ;  and  the  Venetian  Oazetta  continued 
long  after  the  invention  of  printing,  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,'  and  even  to  our  own  days,  to  be  distributed  in  man- 
uscripL^  Those  who  first  wrote  newspapers  were  called,  by  the 
Italians,  menanti^  because,  says  Vossius,  they  intended  common- 
ly, by  these  loose  papers,  lo  spread  about  defamatory  reflections, 
and  were  therefore  prohibited  in  Italy,  by  Gregory  XIII.,  in  a 
particular  bull,  under  the  name  of  Meiiantea  (from  the  Latin 
minantes^  threatening).     Menage  derives  the  name,  with  more 

{)robability,  from  the  Italian  menare,  which  signifies  '  to  lead  at 
arge,'  or,  *  spread  afar.'  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  irrelevant,  how- 
ever, for  the  writer  to  remark,  that  it  is  common  for  the  Meck- 
lenburg peasantry,  as  he  knows  from  experience,  to  call  the 
newspaper  de  Logenblad  (the  lying  paper) ;  and  the  German  pro- 
verb in  use  to  this  day,  *  He  lies  hke  print,'  (*  er  lugt  wie  gedrucki,) 
is  probably  connected  with  this  view  of  early  newspapers. 

"  The  first  English  genuine  newspaper  appeared  under  Eliza- 
beth, in  the  epoch  of  the  Spanish  Armaaa,  of  which  several, 
printed  when  the  Spanish  fleet  wds  in  the  English  Channel, 

*  Some  etymologists  have  thought  the  name  g*izeita  is  to  be  derived  from  f^azzera, 
a  magpie,  or,  in  this  case,  a  chatterer ;  others  from  the  Latin  gazoy  which,  being 
colloquially  lengthened  into  gazetla,  would  signify  a  little  treasury  of  news.  The 
Spanish  derive  it,  indeed,  from  the  Latin  gtza  (Greek,  ya^a),  though  their  news- 
papers, least  of  all,  deserve  the  name  of  treasure.  They  have  a  peculiar  word, 
wanting  in  our  idiom,  gazelitfa,  a  lover  of  the  gazette.  The  German  ztilvng  is 
from  the  ancient  tkeidingeot  Iheidung  (the  English,  tidings  the  Swedish,  <t<2»isjra^-) 
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during  the  year  1588,  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum ; 
and  it  is  very  curious  how  much  the  mode  of  communicating 
certain  kinds  of  intelligence  in  these  early  papers  resemble  the 
forms  in  use  at  present.  The  earliest  newspaper  is  entitled  *  The 
English  Mercarie/  which,  bj^  authority^  *  was  imprinted  at  Lon- 
don, by  her  highness's  printer,  1588.'  These  were,  however, 
but  extraordinary  gazettes,  not  regularly  published.  Periodi- 
cal papers  seem  first  to  have  been  more  generally  used  by 
the  English  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, to  disseminate  sentiments  of  loyalty  or  resistance.  They 
were  called  weekly  news-books.  Though  Mercury  was  the  prevail- 
ing title  of  most,  the  quaintness  which  iflarks  the  titles  of  books 
in  that  &ge,  is  found  also  in  the  names  of  the  *  news-books ;'  for 
instance,  the  Secret  Owl^  Heraclitus  Ridens^  the  Weekly  Discoverer^ 
and  the  Discoverer  Stript  Naked,  &c.  A  catalogue  of  the  Mercu- 
ries would  exhibit  a  curious  picture  of  those  singular  times. 

"  We  learn  from  Buckingnam's  specimens  of  newspaper  liter- 
ature, that  the  earliest  newspaper  established  in  North  America 
was  the  Boston  News-Leiterj  the  first  number  of  which  was  issued 
April  24,  1704. 

"  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  periodicals  and  inhabitants 
of  different  countries,  gives  the  following  results: — 

"  In  1827,  there  appeared  in  Great  Britain,  483  different  news- 
papers and  other  periodicals  to  23,400,000  inhabitants ;  in  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  82  journals  to  3,866,000  inhabitants ;  in  the 
States  of  the  Church,  6  newspapers  to  2,598,000  inhabitants, 
(Stockholm,  with  78,000  inhabitants,  has  30  journals;  Eome, 
with  154,000,  only  8) ;  Denmark,  to  1,950,000  inhabitants,  has 
80  journals,  of  which  71  are  in  the  Danish  language ;  23  are 
devoted  to  politics ;  25  to  the  sciences.  Prussia  has  12,416,000 
inhabitants,  and  288  journals  and  periodicals.  (Berlin  has 
221,000  inhabitants,  and  53  periodical  works ;  Copenhagen  has 
109,000  inhabitants,  and  57  journals.)  The  Netherlands  have 
6,143,000  inhabitants,  and  150  journals.  In  the  German  Con- 
federation, (excluding  Austria  and  Prussia,)  there  are  13,800,000 
inhabitants,  and  305  journals ;  in  Saxony,  to  1,400,000  inhabit- 
ants, 54  newspapers ;  in  Hanover,  to  1,550,000  inhabitants,  16 
newspapers;  in  Bavaria,  to  3,960,000  inhabitants,  48  news- 
papers. France,  with  a  population  of  32,000,000,  has  490  peri- 
odical works,  (660  printing  establishments,  1,500  presses;)  in 
Paris,  81  printing  establishments,  or  850  presses.  In  Paris 
alone,  containing  890,000  inhabitants,  there  are  176  periodical 
works. 

"  The  following  table,  arranged  for  the  American  Almanac  of 
1830,  is  corrected  from  the  Traveller,  and  contains  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the  colonies  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Kevolution,  and  also  the  number  of 
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newspapers  and  other  periodical  works  in  the  United  States  in 
1810  and  1828:— 


•TATK8. 

Maine 

Maasachnsetta. 

New-Hampahire 

Vermont 

Rhode  Island 

1775. 

!"*  7,'. 
....  1... 

1810. 

'.'.':  32.**.'. 
...  12... 
...  14  .. 
...    7... 
...   11... 
...  M... 
...     8... 
...  71... 
...     2... 

1828. 
...  29 
...  78 
...  17 
...  21 
...  14 
...  33 
...161 
...  22 
...185 
...    4 

■TATK8. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alibama 

Misaisaippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

1775. 
....  1... 

1810. 
...  13... 
...     1.. 

'.*..    4.*.! 

...  10... 
...    «... 

1888 
...  18 
...  2 
...  10 
...  « 
...    9 

Connecticut      

....  4.. 
....  4.. 

ly.'.  9.'. 

'.'.'.'.  2*.! 
....  2.. 
....  3... 

...    8 

New-York 

New-Jersey 

Peonaylrania. 

Delaware 

...  17... 
...  14... 

...  23 
...  60 

Indiana 

Michigan 

....—... 

...  17 
...    2 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

...  21... 
...     6... 
...  23... 
...•10... 
...  10... 

...  87 
...    9 
...  84 

:..  20 

...  10 

lUinois 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Cherokee  Nation 

Total 

....87... 

...858... 

...  4 
...  5 
...  1 
...    1 

...8n 

"  The  following  is  the  state  of  the  newspaper  press  in  the 
United  States  in  1810,  as  extracted  from  a  nnmber  of  the  National 
Intelligencer:  New-Hampshire,  12  papers,  624,000  circulation; 
Massachusetts,  82  papers,  2,873,000  circulation  ;  Rhode  Island, 
7  papers,  382,800  circulation ;  Connecticut,  11  papers,  657,800 
circulation;  Vermont,  14  papers,  682,400  circulation;  New- 
York,  66  papers,  4,139,200  circulation  ;  New-Jersey,  8  papers, 
832,800  circulation ;  Pennsylvania,  71  papers,  4,542,200  circu- 
lation ;  Delaware,  2  papers,  166,400  circulation ;  Maryland,  21 
papers,  1,903,200  circulation ;  District  of  Columbia,  6  papers, 
686,400  circulation ;  Virginia,  23  papers,  1,289,600  circulation ; 
North  Carolina,  10  papers,  416,(  00  circulation ;  South  Carolina, 
10  papers,  842,400  circulation ;  Georgia,  13  papers,  707,200  cir- 
culation ;  Kentucky,  17  papers,  618,800  circulation  ;  Tennessee, 
6  papers,  171,600  circulation ;  Ohio,  14  papers,  473,200  circula- 
tion ;  Indiana  Territory,  1  paper,  15,600  circulation ;  Missis- 
sippi Territory,  4  papers,  83,200  circulation  ;  Orleans  Territory, 
10  papers,  748,800  circulation  ;  Louisiana  Territory,  1  paper, 
15,100  circulation.  Total  for  the  United  States,  559  papers  ; 
circulation,  22,222,200. 

"  The  North  American  colonies,  in  the  year  1720,  had  only 
seven  newspapera ;  in  1810,  the  United  States  had  859 ;  in 
1826,  they  had  640 ;  in  1830,  1,000,  with  a  population  of 
13,000,000." 
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AKT.  L— THE  COIHEBGE  OF  THE  OHIO,  AND  ITS  OBSTRUCTIONS. 

[The  followinff  paper  was  prepared  by  N.  W.  Thomas,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
'  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce.     We  append  to  it  the  statistics  from  Colonel 
Abert*s  Report,  showing  the  amount  expended  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
Internal  Improvements  from  1806  to  1847.] 

In  answer  to  the  interrogatory  requiring  the  number  of  ves- 
sels which  pass  annually  through  tne  Louisville  Canal,  I  can 
only  give  you  the  average  number  from  the  last  year's  report. 
The  number  for  this  year  cannot  be  ascertained  until  the  com- 
pany maSe  their  yearly  statement  of  their  business.  A  fair 
estimate  of  the  average  number  of  steamboats  passing  the 
Canal,  annually,  may  be  put  down  at  1,450,  with  a  tonnage, 
Custom-House  measurement,  of  460,000  tons,  and  a  capacity  to 
carry  100,000  tons  additional.  The  number  of  flat-boats  may 
be  estimated  at  480,  with  a  tonnage  of  50,000  tons ;  making  the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  vessels  passing  the  Canal,  annually,  about 
510,000  tons. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  a  definite  answer  to  the 
question  "  relative  to  the  injurv  which  the  commerce  of  this 
city  sustains  by  reason  of  the  obstruction  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Omo."  There  is  no  wajr  of  ascertaining  the  amount  which 
would  recompense  the  various  branches  of  trade  and  commerce, 
for  the  losses,  delays,  and  injuries  which  they  constantly  sus- 
tain at  this  point.  In  addition  to  a  fixed  amount  of  toll,  the 
commerce  of  the  river  suffers  from  delays,  low  water,  portage 
around  the  Falls,  change  of  vessels,  and  many  other  losses, 
which  in  the  aggregate  would  be  estimated  variously  by  different 

Persons.  A  low  estimate,  however,  may  be  put  down  at 
50,000  dollars  as  an  annual  loss  to  the  trade  of  Cincinnati. 

In  a  report  made  to  Congress,  in  1846,  the  estimated  loss  to 
the  commerce  of  the  Ohio  River,  by  the  obstructions  at  the 
Falls,  was  estimated  at  the  enormous  sum,  annually,  of 
$803,643. 

An  estimate  made  now,  on  the  same  basis  of  calculation, 
would  give  a  much  larger  sum. 

To  estimate  the  injury  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  by 
the  obstruction  at  the  Falls,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  present 
Canal,  we  should  take  into  view  the  prospective  advantages  and 
increase  of  trade  which  would  be  gained  by  an  enlargea  canal, 
and  an  uninterrupted  navigation  for  all  classes  of  boats. 

The  impetus  thus  given  to  the  commerce  of  the  Upper  Ohio 
would,  in  a  few  vears,  double  the  present  estimate  of  exports 
and  imports  of  this  city,  and  in  the  same  ratio,  increase  the 
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commerce  of  all  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  connected  with 
the  trade  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

Nature  has  intended  these  CTcat  natural  channels  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  commerce  of  the  Great  West.  Thev  are  the 
avenues  to  which  all  plains  incline,  and  where,  by  the  aid  of 
steam  applied  to  vessels,  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  and  move- 
ment of  the  country  must  always  be  found.  All  other  channels 
of  communication  must  contrioute  and  constantly  increase  the 
commerce  on  these  great  natural  thoroughfares. 

I  inclose  you  a  statement,  in  pamphlet  form,  of  the  Trade  and 
Commerce  of  Cincinnati,  published  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, for  the  year  ending  31st  August,  1853. 

By  reference  to  this,  you  will  see  that  the  imports  of  the 
city  for  the  last  year  are  put  down  in  the  aggregate  at 
$51,230,644,  and  the  exports  at  $36,266,108. 

The  number  of  steamboat  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Cincinnati 
during  the  year,  3,630.  Departures,  4,113.  The  number  of 
flat-boats  arrived,  5,880. 

Twenty-five  new  steamboats  were  built  with  a  tonnage,  Cus- 
tom-House  measurement,  of  10,252  tons.  The  actual  capacity 
being  33  per  cent,  additional.  Many  other  important  details  of 
the  commerce  of  the  city  will  be  found  in  this  statement,  which 
cannot  be  given  in  this  communication. 

The  following  Eeport  was  prepared  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Cincinnati,  and  embraces  much  valuable  material  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  Ohio,  eta    We  give  it  entire : — 

FALLS  OF  THE   OHIO. 

The  importance  of  a  Canal  around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  was  early  ap- 
preciated by  the  citizens  of  the  West ;  and  long  before  steamboats  were 
m  use,  it  was  obvious  that  this  noble  river  was  to  become  the  great  arterial 
circulation  for  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In  trflcing  the 
Ohio  to  its  source,  regarding  the  Alleghany  River  as  its  proper  continuation, 
we  find  that  a  boat,  at  certain  times,  may  start  with  sufficient  water  from 
a  point  within  seven  miles  of  Lake  Erie,  and  perform  a  voyage  of  2,400 
miles,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  meeting  with  few  natural  obstructions  in  the 
whole  distance,  excepting  the  Rapids,  or  Fall?,  at  Louisville.  Here  is  the 
first  great  impediment  to  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  low  water  an 
insurmountable  barrier  is  presented  by  the  exposure  of  a  ledge  of  limestone 
rock,  entirely  across  the  river,  extending  about  one  mile,  over  which  the 
river  is  increased  in  velocity,  and  causes  rapids  with  a  fail  of  twenty-five 
feet  within  that  distance.  The  attention  of  Congress  was  called  to  this  ob- 
struction as  early  as  the  year  1805,  when  Mr.  Dayton,  of  New- Jersey,  in 
a  report,  recommended  an  appropriation  for  a  Canal  around  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio. 

In  1806,  another  report  recommended  the  appropriation,  and  advocated 
'Hhe  immense  utility  of  the  proposed  Canal,  which  no  one  could  doubt 
who  reflects  for  a  moment  upon  tne  vast  extent  of  fertile  country  which  is 
watered  by  the  Ohio  and  its  tributary  streams,  and  upon  the  incalculable 
amount  of  produce  which  must,  of  course,  necessarily  finds  it^  way  to  mar- 
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ket  by  descending  that  river^  and  encountering  the  danger  and  difficulty  of 
passing  its  Rapids.'' 

In  1807,  Henry  Clay,  then  a  Senator  from  Kentucky,  reported  "that  the 
work  is  one  of  national  importance ;  that  the  immense  country  on  the  Ohio 
and  its  waters  above  the  Kapids,  in  seeking  a  market  for  its  surplus  pro- 
ducts, has  to  encounter  the  obstructions  in  the  navigation  of.  that  stream 
which  they  present,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  policy  and  power 
combine  in  favor  of  promoting  an  undertaking  by  which  the  property  of 
the  Government  is  to  be  incidentally  benefited." 

In  1808,  Albert  Gallatin,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  reported  on  the 
importance  of  a  Canal  around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  called  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  country 
generally,  to  the  opening  of  a  Canal. at  the  Falls. 

In  1816.  Mr.  Morrow,  of  Ohio,  from  a  select  committee  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ported that  "  The  great  works  which  are  calculated  for  national  advantage, 
either  in  a  military  or  commercial  view,  their  execution  must  depend  on 
the  General  Government.  Wherever  great  obstacles  are  to  be  overcome, 
great  powers  must  be  employed.  To  such  works,  the  means  of  associated 
individuals  are  incompetent^  and  the  particular  States  may  not  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  execution  of  a  work  of  the  most  essential  advantage  to  other 
parts  of  the  community.  In  other  cases,  where  interest  might  be  suffi- 
ciently operative,  the  means  or  the  power  may  not  be  possessed,  their  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  being  limited  short  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  work. 
Among  many  other  objects  of  improvements  in  inland  navigation,  coming 
within  the  above  desciiption,  a  Canal  around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  appears 
to  be  recommended  by  its  importance  to  the  attention  of  Congress.'' 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Penaylvania,  in  1817,  reported  the  necessity  of  lockage, 
or  some  other  improvement^  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

In  1817,  Mr.  Lacock,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  report  in  the  Senate,  upon 
the  subject  of  improvements  of  a  national  character,  and  '^  referred  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Ohio  River,  more  particularly  tne  Falls  at  Louisville.'' 

In  1822,  Mr.  Hemphill,  of  Pennsylvania,  from  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  stated,  '^  that  the  national  objects  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  claim  the  first  attention  of  Government,  is  a 
Canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  above  with  those  below  the  Falls 
at  Lonisville." 

In  1824,  Mr.  Wiokliffe,  of  Kentucky,  from  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  reported  *^That  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  which  wash  the  territories  of  twelve  States, 
cannot  be  a  local,  but  a  national  object;  one  to  which  the  exercise  of  the 

Eower  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States,  is  invited, 
y  every  consideration,  whether  of  a  commercial  or  a  military  character." 
^'The  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  obstruction  at  the  Fails  of  the  Ohl^ 
are  too  well  and  generally  known  to  require  of  the  conunittee  a  particular 
description.  A  Canal  around  the  Falls,  at  this  place,  would  be  of  creat 
utility  to  all  that  part  of  the  Union,  composed  of  part  of  New-York,  West- 
ern Pennsylvania,  and  Virp^inia,  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana. 
Of  the  practicability  of  this  improvement,  and  of  its  absolute  necessity,  in 
justice  to  an  industrious  and  enterprising  population,  the  committee  are 
satisfied.  Its  national  importance  requires  that  the  General  Government 
should  aid  in  its  execution." 

These  authorities  have  been  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  'showing  the 
numerous  applications  made  to  the  General  Government,  and  the  settled 
opinion  in  times  past  regarding  the  nationality  of  the  work ;  showing,  also, 
the  absence  of  all  useful  legislation  from  that  time  to  this  in  perfecting 
those  resolves,  or  afibrding  to  the  petitioners  any  redress  for  the  grievance! 
10  often  presented  to  their  rulers. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  it  is  now  nearly  R&j  years  since  this  Goyem- 
znent  has  been  asked  to  remove  the  obstructions  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Memorials,  resolutions,  and  petitions  have  been  presented  throughout  the 

treat  er  part  of  this  period  for  this  object.  The  Lepslatures  of  the  different 
tates  interested ;  tne  navigators  of  the  stream ;  the  consumers  of  the  pro- 
ducts transported  by  its  tonnage ;  and,  in  short,  the  citizens  of  almost  eveir 
portion  of  the  Union,  have  been  annually  supplicating  the  national  councils 
to  afford  them  relief.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  over  and  over  again ; 
resolutions,  reports,  and  bills  have  been  submitted  in  favor  of  the  work,  yet 
nothing  has  been  done,  with  the  exception  of  the  subscription  by  the  Gro- 
vernment,  to  the  stock  of  a  private  company,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
an  inefficient  work,  unsuited  to  the  commerce  of  the  river,  and  usins  Uiat 
stock  under  the  charter  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  in  imposing  an  exorbitant 
tax  upon  commerce,  until,  by  usurious  interest,  the  amount  of  the  original 
subscription  of  230,000  aollars,  has  swelled  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  enormous  sum  of  1,300,000  dollars,  all  wrung  from  the  com- 
merce of  the  river,  in  passing  a  natural  obstruction,  guaraed  by  toll-gates^ 
under  the  control  of  a  private  corporation,  and  the  General  Government  a 
willing  participator  in  any  rules  or  regulations  which  the  company  have 
enacted,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  private  interests  of  the  stock- 
holders. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Canal  in  1832,  the  peop1e*of  the  West  have 
never  ceased  to  seek  relief,  by  presenting  their  memorials  and  petitions,  to 
Congress.  Thev  have  also  organized,  under  State  authority,  private  com- 
panies, and  made  surveys  for  another  Canal ;  but  fearing  to  interrupt  the 
navigation  of  a  great  national  highway,  and  constantly  depending  on  the 
GK}vernment  affording  relief,  these  private  companies  suspended  their  work, 
from  time  to  time,  as  they  were  met  at  almost  every  session  of  Congress  by 
a  resolution  for  a  national  survey,  or,  some  bill  passed,  to  the  first  or  second 
reading,  authorizing  a  national  Canal.  Thus,  anticipating  action  by  the 
Government,  and  unwilling  to  trespass  upon  the  national  rights,  nothing  has 
been  done. 

No  other  interest  or  locality  in  this  country  has  been  more  strenuously 
presented  to  the  national  councils  for  relief,  and  no  other  interest  or  locality 
has  been  treated  with  such  neglect  and  contempt. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  present  canal  is  inefficient,  and  unsuited  to  the 
commerce  of  the  river.  This  fact  is  well  known  to  every  one  interested  in 
the  commerce  of  the  West,  and  it  must  be  also  apparent,  that  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  and  increase  of  commerce  on  the  Ohio,  in  that  proportion  will 
the  disadvantages  be  magnified,  and  the  injuries  increased,  until  another 
avenue,  suited  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  shall  be  provided. 

The  present  canal  was  projected  in  1825,  when  the  commerce  of  the 
West  was  in  its  infancy,  and  when  it  was  thought  that  locks  of  180  feet  in 
length  would  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  passage  of  boats.  It  is  now  as- 
certained that  the  enormous  increase  of  the  trade  of  the  West  requires 
boats  of  300  feet  in  length,  to  make  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  profitable  to  owners  of  vessels.  Therefore,  tfce  present  canal  has 
become  useless  for  the  passage  of  those  vessels  which  are  to  be  engaged  in 
the  trade,  to  ports  below  the  Falls.  The  vessels,  also,  which  are  intended 
for  the  passage  through  the  canal,  must  conform  in  size  and  model  to  the 
locks,  which  compels  the  navigators  of  such  vessels  to  labor  under  many 
disadvanta^s,  in  competing  witli  the  larger  class  of  vessels  navigating  be- 
tween the  Falls  and  New-Orleans. 

When  these  disadvantages  attending  the  construction  of  vessels  are  ad- 
ded to  the  delays  in  passing  the  canal,  and  the  toll  of  fifty  cents  per  ton  for 
every  passage,  with  other  incidental  expenses,  it  is  found  that  a  vessel,  in  the 
trade  between  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  will,  in  five  or  six  years,  pay  a  sum 
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equal  to  the  ori^nal  cost ;  thus  making  a  contribution  of  16  per  cent  annu- 
ally on  the  capital  invested;  which  is  chiefly  paid  to  the  GoTernment)  as 
the  principal  stockholder,  in  exorbitant  charges,  for  passing  a  natural  ob- 
struction in  a  great  national  highway,  acknowledged  to  be  under  marine 
law,  and  entirely  under  national  control. 

But^  whilst  these  heayy  burdens  have  been  the  subject  of  continual  dis- 
content, the  Mississippi  Valley,  with  mote  than  half  die  population  of  the 
whole  Union,  has  also  furnished  to  the  treasury  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  drawn  from  this  portion  of  the  Union, 
by  the  sales  of  pnblio  lands,  and  in  paying,  annually,  more  than  half  the 
import  duties  of  the  country,  in  the  consumption  of  foreign  goods,  all  of 
which,  with  little  exception,  has  been  lavishly  expended  by  the  nation,  in 
the  support  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  in  the  erection  of  dry-docks,  forts, 
arsenals,  lio^ht^hbuses,  and  every  other  species  of  improvement  asked  for  by 
the  Atlantic  States. 

( To  be  contmued.) 
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SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURAL  CONVENTION. 

^  Ws  adverted  in  our  last  number  to  this  interesting  body,  which  met  in  Colum- 
bia, South  Carolina,  and  was  in  session  several  days,  at  which  we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  being  present.  Colonel  R.  F.  W.  AUston  was  made  President,  and  N.  B. 
Cloud,  Secretary.  We  make  a  condensation  of  the  proceedings  as  they  appear  in 
that  invaluable  journal,  the  Cotton'Planter^  edited  by  Dr.  Cloud,  and  published  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Dr.  Bachman  and  Edwin  Ruffin  were  elected  Honorary  Members.  Dr.  Bach- 
man  delivered  an  address  upon  the  Natural  Sciences,  as  connected  with  agricul- 
ture ;  Colonel  A.  G.  Summer  read  a  paper  on  Fruit  Culture  at  the  South,  prepared 
by  J.  Van  Buren  of  Georgia  ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Ravenel,  an  address  on  Botany  and  Agri- 
culture; Colonel  Isaac  Croom,  of  Alabama,  on  Closers  and  Glasses  at  the  South  ; 
Dr«  A.  A.  Lipscomb,  of  Alabama,  on  Progress  of  Southern  Mind  ;  Essay  from 
Colonel  D^  Forest,  of  Mobile,  on  Native  Trees  of  the  South,  and  Landscape 
Gardening;  Judge  McGehee,  of  Florida,  on  Black  Seed  Cotton;  Colonel  Allston 
delivered  an  address  on  Sea-Coasts  and  their  Mans^ement ;  Judge  J.  B.  O'Neal, 
on  the  Treatment  of  Slaves  ;  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  on  Cotton,  agriculturally,  commer- 
cially, and  politically;  Essay  from  Dr.  W.  A.  Swasey,  of  Miss.,  on  Fruit  Col- 
tuie  at  the  South  ;  from  A.  J.  Foreman,  on  Florida  or  Spanish  Tobacco  ;  Address 
by  Professor  Brumby,  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  etc. 

The  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Virginia  were  represented,  and  six  agri- 
cultural societies  in  South  Carolina. 

Colonel  Croom  introduced  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  elaborately 
advocated  by  himself  and  Colonel  Summer,  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Council 
to  take  advice  of  citizens  in  different  States,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Convention  .— 

Wkertut,  the  esUbllshoient  of  a  Central  Agricaltaral  College,  which  shall  provide  the  best  mean' 
of  Instruction  In  all  the  sciences  and  learning  pertaining  to  agricnllure  and  its  kindred  arts,  i* 
todispensable  (br  acoompUshing  one  of  the  great  porposes  of  this  Association,  which  is  the  re 
fbrmalion  and  improvement  of  Southeni  Agriculture  :    Therefore, 

1.  Resolvedf  That  a  Southern  Central  Agricultural  College  shall  be  established  as  early  as 
praeticable,  subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  this  Association,  and  to  be  located  at  such 
place  as  may  be  lelected  at  the  next  or  some  subsequent  annual  meeting  of  the  seme 
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2.  Reiolved,  That  to  Bid  in  aoc-ompllstaing  this  ^af  work,  the  Secretary  of  our  Aasoeiatlon  be 
required  to  receive  the  subscription  of  the  members  and  all  other  persons  disposed  to  contribute, 
which  shall  be  paid  in  such  proportions,  and  at  such  times,  as  shall  be  designated  by  some  nitnre 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

3.  Resolved^  That  the  Executive  Council  of  this  Association  be  authorized  and  required  to  ap- 
point at  their  discretion  such  committees  and  individuals  in  the  Suuihern  States,  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions  for  the  purpose  and  on  the  conditions  before  specified. 

4.  Retolvedt  That  when  the  sum  of  Ave  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  be  aubscribed,  the  As- 
sociation shall,  at  its  first  annual  meeting  thereafter,  locate  the  College,  and  provide  for  the  col- 
lectioa  of  the  subscription,  and  the  erection  of  one  or  more  suitable  buildings,  so  far  aa  their 
meatus  will  admit. 

5.  Resolved^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  the  Association  should,  at  its  next  an- 
nual meeting,  or  so  soon  thereafter  es  the  amount  of  subscription  shall  amount  to  Ave  hundred 
thousand  dollsrs,  memorialize  Congress,  and  the  Legislatures  of  the  Southern  States,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  their  aid  in  the  completion  of  a  work  which  involves  so  much  of  the  welfare, 
not  only  of  the  South,  but  of  the  entire  confederacy. 

Colonel  A.  G.  Summer  oflfered  the  following  risolutions.  For  ourselves,  we 
shall  be  most  happy  to  publish  any  of  the  papers  that  may  be  forwarded  to  us  by 
the  Secretary,  and  in  every  other  way  promote  the  great  ends  of  this  Association. 

ReMolvedt  That  in  consideration  of  the  limited  means  of  the  Association  as  yet,  and  the  import* 
ance  to  the  industrial  interest  of  the  planting  States,  of  the  information  contained  in  the  several 
Addresses  and  Essays  already  on  hand,  this  Association  most  respectfully  requests  the  Editors 
and  Publishers  of  the  several  Agricultural  and  Industrial  papers  of  the  planting  States  to  engage 
in  their  publication,  that  said  information  may,  at  an  early  day,  be  laid  b&fore  the  planting  com- 
munity. 

Re$olved  further ^  That  the  Secretary  open  a  correspondence  immediately  with  said  Editors  and 
Publishers,  distributing  the  Addresses  and  Essays  to  such  as  will  engage  in  their  publication. 

On  motion  of  J.  D.  B  De  Bow,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Association  >- 

Res'ilvedt  That  this  Association  unite  in  the  suggestion  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Aasocia- 
tion  upon  the  subject  of  Guano,  and  that  a  committee  of  Ave  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  wait 
upon  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  to  request  such  action  as  may  be  within  the  sphere  of 
the  government,  and  may  be  deemed  advisable  and  proper  to  relieve  the  planting  interest  from 
the  present  monopoly,  which  will  enlarge  the  coosumption  of  the  article. 

The  committed  appointed  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  above  resolution  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  :— 

Prof.  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow.  of  Louisiana  ;  Hon.  Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia  ;  Dr.  W.  G.  Daniell,  of 
Georgia  ;  Edmund  Ruffin.  of  Virginia ;  Gov.  H.  W.  Collier,  of  Alabama. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Daniell.  of  Georgia,  the  President  of  this  meeting,  the  Hon.  R.  F.  W.  Allston, 
was  made  Chairman  of  this  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Daniell,  of  Georgia, 

Retalved,  That  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  Assoeiation  be  held  with  the  North  Carolina 
State  Fair  at  Raleigh,  in  October  next. 

By  the  Executive  Council — a  quorum  of  whom  being  present  at  Columbia— the  next  Spring  or 
Seml-Annual  Meeting  was  appointed  to  be  holden  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  commence  the  second 
Monday  in  May  next. 

BOOK  NOTICES,  ETC. 
We  have  had  upon  our  table  for  some  time,  in  pamphlet  form,  a  speech  delivered 
by  F.  D.  Conrad,  Esq.,  in  the  Convention  of  Louisiana,  on  the  question  of  ap- 
portioning the  Repmentation  of  the  State.  The  ability  of  the  production,  ad(]pd 
to  the  interesting  and  important  character  of  the  subject  discussed,  would  warrant 
us  in  analyzing  and  extracting  largely  from  it,  but  at  this  moment  neither  time 
nor  space  admit,  which  we  very  much  regret.  Mr.  Conbad  argues  with  boldness 
and  force  against  the  absorption  of  political  power  in  great  cities,  and  the  control 
they  are  thus  enabled  to  exercise  over  the  destinies  of  the  State.  He  has  percei^d 
and  pointed  out  more  clearly  than  any  one  else,  the  dangers  to  sound  and  weil-regu- 
-  lated  government,  which  are  the  inevitable  result,  and  the  speech  is  worthy,  on  that 
account,  of  study  and  reflection.  The  theory  of  our  government  and  its  just 
administration  depend  upon  the  conservative  influence  of  the  country,  whose 
population  is  fixed  and  steady,  antf  homogeneous.  It  is  always  safe  to  leave  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  agricultural  classes,  relying  that  the  municipal  regulations 
of  cities  will  prove  to  be  ample  for  all  purposes  of  development  and  power.  The 
interests  of  the  cities  themselves  require  this,  and  there  can  be  no  apprehension 
that  they  will  not  be  suflSciently  objects  of  pride  and  favor  with  the  States.  It  is 
only  wl^en  they  have  demanded  a  controlling  influence  that  animosities  have  been 
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awakened,  and  the  bittereat  hostilities  between  the  country  and  the  city.    This  is 
altogether  unnecessary  and  unwise. 

But  we  will  introduce  one  extract  from  Mr.  Conrad's  pamphlet,  which  presents 
the  whole  of  bis  argument: — 

**  The  people  of  the  country,  by  which  I  mean  the  whole  State,  outside  of  the  efty,  the  agri- 
cultural  portions  of  the  State,  the  farmers,  planters,  mechanics  and  worklnf  classes  of  the  coun- 
try, will  never  be  satisfied  with  the  existing  and  increasing  power  of  the  city  in  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  ;  a  power  which  promises  to  be  overwhelming.  This  power  not  only  consists  in 
her  numerical  vote  in  the  House,  which  of  itself  promises  to  absorb  the  absolute  voting  power 
of  the  House  ;  but,  ftir,  added  to  this,  will  be  the  moral  power  of  her  representi&tion,  acting  with 
the  energy  that  a  united  will  confers  on  a  body,  operating  against  oUiers.  distracted  by  the 
jealousies  of  conflicting  interests,  real  or  supposed.  Add  to  this  the  power  of  the  city  press,  and 
the  unity  and  immediate  action  of  the  city  population,  on  every  subject  of  public  interest,  and  you 
will  Ilnd  introduced  into  the  Legislature,  a  moral  power  from  the  city  which  will  be  overwhelm- 
ing ;  and  which,  if  added  to  the  prospective  numerical  vote  of  her  delegation,  will  leave  no  alter- 
native to  the  country  but  unresisting  submission  to  the  Legislative  will  of  the  city,  whenever  she 
sees  fit  to  exercise  the  power.  Mr.  President,  fVom  our  knowledge  of  the  human  heart^its  sel- 
fishness, and  tbe  workings  of  its  passions,  and  from  the  history  of  mankind— we  are  taught  that 
exorbitant  power,  wherever  lodged,  from  the  probability  of  its  abuse,  is  highly  dangerous  ;  but 
when  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  numbers,  which  act  together  in  the  comparatively  small  space 
of  a  large  city,  the  power  can  be  brougnt  so  speedily,  energetically,  and  effectively  into  action, 
as  to  be  irresistible,  if  not  counteracted  by  the  moral  effect  of  a  dense,  and  intelligent  country 
population,  or  by  some  counteracting  wheel  in  the  machinery  of  Government.  I  think,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  history  of  the  world  equally  proves  that  no  country  has  been  successfully 
governed,  when  the  predominating  power  of  tbe  government,  has  not  been  placed  in  the  handsi 
of  the  farmers  and  planters,  and  the  other  working  classes  of  the  country  portion  of  tbe 
State.  This  is  the  numerous.the  great  the  bone  and  sinew  interest  of  the  State.  In  proof 
of  this  proposition,  let  us  resort  to  the  experience  of  history.  Let  us  recur  to  some  of 
the  features  of  ancient  governments  ;  let  os  refer  to  those  the  most  renowned,  the  roost  highly 
civiltMd— to  those  which  have  reached  the  highest  attainments  of  taste— where  literature  and 
the  arts  of  poetry,  and  eloquence,  and  some  of  the  principles  of  good  polity,  have  rendered  them 
immortal— the  governments  of  Athens,  and  of  Rome— of  that  Rome,  which  conferred  upon  the 
civilized  world  the  inappreciable  and  ineatimable  boon  of  the  best  legal  polity  with  which  it  has 
ever  yet  been  blessed.  But  will  the  statesman  ever  point  to  the  political  government  of  these 
renowned  States  as  models  for  imitation  ?  Will  his  admiration  ever  be  excited  by  the  turbulent, 
haughty,  conquering,  tyrannical  character  of  their  administration,  when  it  passed  the  limits  of 
their  municipal  walls  ?  The  legal  polity  of  Rome  doubtlessly  blessed  an  immense  empire, 
throughout  its  whole  extent ;  but  that  empire,  outside  the  wails  of  the  renowned  city,  had  no 
due  share  in  the  poluical  power  of  the  Slate.  The  influence  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the 
State — of  the  tillers  of  the  soil— was  not  felt ;  that  main  conservative  element  of  good  govern- 
ment was  wanting.  Politically,  it  was  a  bad  government.  Lei  us,  Mr.  President,  in  pursuit  of 
more  familiar  illustrations,  recur  to  the  history  of  more  modern  times.  Let  us  take  the  example 
of  modern  France  :  What  a  solemn  and  instructive  lesion  does  it  not  afford !  what  might  not 
now  have  been  unfortunate  France,  politieally^  but  for  the  political  sway  for  half  a  century  past, 
of  the  city  of  Paris,  in  every  eflfort  at  political  progress  and  regeneration  made  by  that  great  and 
glorious  people  ?  Tbe  balance  of  France— rural,  agricultural  France— has  ever  been  annihilated. 
Even  when  they  seemed  to  possess  power,  they  had  It  not.  Pans  either  destroyed,  or  directed 
as  she  pleased,  their  influence  in  the  State.  In  matters  of  taste,  science,  fashion  and  govern- 
ment, Paris  is,  and  ever  has  been,  France.  And  what  haa  been  tbe  result— what  is  the  present 
aspect  of  that  agitated  and  insulted  people  ?  Let  her  present  position  constitute  the  answer. 
Bearing  the  name  of  a  Republic,  she  groans  under  a  practical  despotism,  about,  probably,  to  termi- 
nate in  an  actual  and  acknowledged  one.  But  ll  may  be  inquired,  has  not  London  tbe  same  sway 
in  England  ?  I  answer,  no  ;  and  (or  the  reason,  that  the  political  power  of  England,  unlike  what 
exists  in  France,  Is  lodged  in  agricultural  hands ;  and  this  has  been  achieved  by  the  legislative 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who  are  all  agriculturists— by  the  consUtntion  of  thw  House  of 
Commons  itself,  a  majority  of  whom  are  agriculturists— by  the  law  of  prlraugeniture,  which  only 
applies  to  landed  property,  and  by  the  difficulties  thrown  by  the  laws  of  that  country,  around  the 
aUenation  of  landed  property.  The  agriculturists  of  England,  through  the  operation  of  these 
causes,  possess  the  predominating  legislative  power  of  the  State.  But,  Mr.  President,  let  us 
descendfrom  these  distant  and  rather  lofty  citations,  and  look  for  our  examples  to  the  operation 
of  causes  in  the  history  of  States  governed  by  systems,  mure  congenial  to  our  taste,  and  our 
political  philosophy  ;  albeit,  our  statesmen  have  never  been  ashamed  to  recognise  a  good  principle, 
even  if  found  in  the  polity  of  Monarchical  England.  But,  sir,  I  prefer,  where  the  same  principle 
can  be  found,  to  cite  it  in  the  successful  history  of  a  Republic.  I  prefer  beholding  its  operation 
in  the  inarch  of  the  great  Model  Modem  Republic,  u  brings  one  neararhome  to  the  practical 
operation  of  the  principle,  in  States  entirely  analogous  to  our  own.  I  refer  to  the  Status  constl- 
taiing  our  own  beloved  country. 

"  In  every  State  In  this  Union,  except  the  Slate  of  Louisiana,  the  legislative  power  of  the  State 
rests  permanently  and  securely  in  the  hands  of  the  plantere,  and  fhrmers,  and  working  classes, 
of  the  country  portion  of  the  State  1  I  ask  if  there  exists  a  State  north  of  the  Potomac  whose 
legislative  and  political  power  is  not  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  agricuhurists— in  the  yeo- 
manry of  the  country.  I  will  cite  the  States  where,  on  account  of  their  large  cities,  there  may 
exist  the  most  doubt  about  the  truth  of  the  allegation.  What  Is,  or  ever  can  be,  the  power  of 
the  representation  of  the  city  of  Boston  in  tAe  Logiidature  of  Massachusetts,  compared  to  that 
which  represents  the  agrlculturi«ts  of  that  State  ?  And  may  not  the  same  be  said  of  the  city  of 
New-York,  relaUvely,  to  the  country  portion  of  the  great  State  of  New- York  ;  of  Phlladelephia, 
relaitvely,  to  the  whole  State  of  PennsylvaDia  ?  The  dense  voting  agricultural  population  of 
the«e  great  Siatei  effectively  checking  the  otherwise  exorbitant  legislative  power  of  their  *arge 
ciUsa 
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"WflH,  Mr.  President,  let  us  repair  to  the  States  soutb  of  the  PoUnnao~t]ie  slaTehoMtDf 
States,  and  what  do  w  behold  here  ?  Is  there  any  danger  in  this  respect,  except  for  the  peculiar 
Sute  of  Louisiana  ?  The  large  dties  ia  the  Southern  Sutea,  with  the  exception  of  New-Or- 
leans, even  with  every  prospect  oTincrease,  are  scanely  of  populous  dimensions  sufficient  to  excite 
apprehension  in  this  respect.  What  has  the  large  white,  TMiiig,  agricultural  population  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  to  fear  from  the  present  or  proepectiTe  influence  of  the  city  of  Richmond  ?  or 
that  of  Carolina  from  Charleston,  or  Kentucky  from  LouisTilie,  or  Alabama  l^om  Mobile  1  To 
look  at  the  census  of  the  white  population  of  Maryland,  one  would  have  supposed  that  Mary- 
land need  have  no  fear  on  this  point.  But  the  agricuiiural  people  of  Maryland  did  not  so  thiaL 
They,  entertaining  a  lively  fear  on  this  subject,  against  the  city  of  Baltimore,  took  (as  I  am  just 
advised  by  one  of  my  colleagues)  care  to  provide  against  the  apprehended  evil,  by  ample  provi- 
sion in  their  Constitution — not,  Mr.  President,  by  the  principle  of  total  population,  but  by  one, 
deemed  by  my  city  friends  far  more  objectionable— by  the  expedient  of  absolute  restriction. 

*'  Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  look  upon  the  position  of  our  own  State.  Let  gentlemen  cast 
their  eyes  upon  the  census  of  our  population.  Look  at  the  relative  population  of  the  city  and 
the  coumry  portion  of  the  State.  Do  they  not,  in  the  contemplation,  find  cause  for  the  liveliest 
apprehension  ?  Do  they  not  perceive  that  at  the  next  apportionment,  New-Orleans  will,  under 
the  existing  ba^is,  have  probably  thirty-five  memb^s  out  of  ninety-eight  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  and  that  in  fifteen  years  she  may  have  fifty— thus  absorbing  the  whole  numerical 
power  of  the  House  of  Ri>presentatives  ?  Then,  Mr.  President,  let  them  reflect  that  the  Crescent 
City  is  not  only  the  commercial  capital  of  Louisiana,  but  the  commercial  emporium  of  a  dozen 
other  States— many  of  them  non-alaveholdlng  States.  If  not  yet  satisfied,  let  them  carry  their 
contemplation  still  further,  and  behold  the  great  future— the  prospective  grandeur  of  this  (hvored 
city.  Her  singular  and  unparalleled  position  in  the  world— in  the  present  condition  of  that 
world— central  to  the  whole  commerce  of  the  globe,  as  borne  on  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific— as  proceeding  fVom  Europe,  or  fh>m  Asia— and  fVom  Labrador  on  the  broad  North,  to 
Terra  del  Fucgo  in  the  two  Americas.  Are  gentlemen  not  alarmed  at  this  aggrandizement  of 
the  city  in  monetary,  conmiercial,  and  moral  strength,  at  this  wonderftiUy  situated  commercial 
capital  ?  Think  they  not,  that  from  this  unparalleled  array  of  power  which  awaits  the  city,  that 
politically  New-Orleans  will  be  Louisiana— Louisiana,  governing  and  controlling,  as  she  pleases 
the  destinies  of  the  State  ?" 

Poem*  of  Dry  den,  5  toU.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  6c  Co.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Chm,  of 
'Harvard  Colleffe.  These  are  others  of  the  series  of  the  British  Poets,  now  in 
course  of  pabTication  by  this  enterprising  house.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  issues  of  Butler,  Collins,  Cowper,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Milton,  Pamell,  Prior, 
Thomson.  The  edition  embraces  all  that  is  of  general  interest  and  permanent 
value  in  English  Poetry,  from  Chaucer  to  Wordsworth.  The  whole  works  of  the 
most  distinguished  authors  will  be  given,  and  selections  from  the  writings  of  the 
minor  poets.  Several  volumes  of  fugitive  and  anonymous  poetry  will  be  added, 
besides  what  may  be  taken  from  the  publications  of  Ritson,  Percy,  Ellis,  Brydges, 
Park,  &c.,  of  the  Percy  Society,  and  other  Printing  Clubs.  Particular  care  will 
be  bestowed  on  Chaucer,  and  on  the  English  and  Scotch  Ballad  Poetry.  Pains 
will  be  taken  to  secure  a  t^rrect  text,  and  each  work  will  be  accompanied  with 
biographical,  historical,  and  critical  notices,  and  with  glossaries,  where  such  as- 
sistance is  needed.  An  edition  conducted  on  these  principles  will,  it  is  thought, 
deserve  to  be  called,  in  all  essential  respects,  a  complete  collection  of  the  English 
Poets. 

Etsayi  on  PhHoaopkieal  Wriiera  and  other  Men  o/Letterg,  by  Thomas  De  Quin- 
cey ;  in  2  vols,  Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  6c  Fields,  1854.  The  volumes,  which 
are  neat  duodecimo,  embrace  sketches  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Sir  James  Mcin- 
tosh, Kant,  Herder,  Paul  Richter,  Lessing,  Bentley^  Dr.  Parr.  AH  of  the  writings 
of  De  Quincey  have  high  position  with  scholars.  We  may  mention,  "  Confes- 
sions of  an  Opium  Eater,"  "  Biographical  Essays,'*  "  The  Ciesars,"  "  Literary 
Reminiscences,"  *'  Miscellaneous  Papers,"  "  Essays  on  the  Poets,"  "Critical  Es- 
says," etc. 

Outlines  of  a  Mtekanieal  Theory  of  Stortnt;  containing  the  true  law  of  Lunar 
Influence,  with  Practical  Directions  to  the  Navigator  in  regard  to  Weather,  etc., 
by  F.  Basnett.  New-York  :  D.  Appleton  6l  Co.,  1854.  The  author  says,  "  Step 
by  step*'  he  "  became  confirmed  in  his  doubts  of  the  soundness  of  many  modem 
theories."  The  work  is  a  very  bold  movement  in  the  direction  of  philosophical 
skepticism,  and  is  both  ably  and  ingeniously  executed.  We  co^imend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  scientific  and  the  curious. 

Light  on  the  Dark  River ;  or.  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Henrietta  A.  L.  Hamlin,  Mis- 
sionary in  Turkey,  by  Margarette  W.  Lawrence.  Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed  6l 
Fields,  1854. 

Art  of  Prdonginf  £.t/e,  by  Hufeland,  edited  by  Erasmus  Wilson.  Boston : 
Ticknor,  Reed  dc  Fields,  1854.  The  work  was  originally  published  in  German, 
and  translated  into  English  in  1797.   It  was  the  employment  of  eight  years  of  the 
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leisure  hours  of  the  erudite  Hufeland.    We  have  read  it  with  great  interest  and 
instruction. 

Civil  Liberty  and  Seff-Govemment,  by  Francis  Lieber,  LL.D.  We  have  before 
noticed  at  length  these  valuable  Volumes,  the  contribution  of  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  and  accomplished  scholars  in  the  country.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for 
us  to  repeat  our  commendation  of  Dr.  Lieber's  labors,  nor  to  urge  them  upon  the 
attention  of  the  reading  public.  The  present  work  deserves,  and  will  receive,  a 
wide  circulation. 

Haps  and  Mithapt ;  or^  a  Tour  in  Europe,    Boston  :  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Field 
Handsomely  bound  and  issued,  by  Grace  Greenwood.    The  literary  reputation  of 
the  author  stands  high  with  a  great  many  persons,  and  she  seems  in  some  measure 
to  be  a  popular  favorite  at  the  North.     Her  book  embraces  the  usual  incidents  of 
European  travel  from  London  to  Rome,  etc.      It  is  very  readable  and  interesting. 

Historical  Collections  of  Georgia.  New-York:  Pudney  &  Russell,  1854.  The 
author,  Rev.  George  White,  is  well  known  for  his  valuable  work  upon  the  Statis- 
tics of  Georgia,  and  he  is,  indeed,  a  most  laborious  and  indefatigable  student  in  all 
of  the  musty  records  and  documents  of  his  State,  as  well  as  a  pains-taking  col- 
lector of  facts,  traditions,  anecdotes,  etc.,  relating  to  the  history  or  antiquities  of 
Georgia.  The  volume  is  embellished  by  one  huodred  engravings  of  buildings,  re- 
lics of  antiquity,  historic  localities,  natural  scenery,  portraits  of  distinguished 
men,  etc.  The  publishers,  Pudney  &  Russell,  have  spared  no  pains  in  making  the 
work  a  specimen  of  very  high  art.  ' 

Index  to  Periodical  Literature^  by  W.  J.  Poole,  A.M.,  Librarian  of  the  Boston 
Mercantile  Library  Association.  New- York :  Charles  B.  Norton.  The  volume 
has  been  noticed  in  our  late  numbers.  It  is  very  complete  for  nearly  all  of  the 
American  and  foreign  periodicals,  not  only  indexing  the  articles,  but,  as  far  as 
possible,  giving  the  names  of  the  authors.     Every  library  should  contain  a  copy. 

New-Orleans  Medical  Journal.  The  January  number  of  this  journal  comes  to 
us  with  the  usual  editorial  title  of  Dr.  Hester.  Alas  !  the  hand  which  prepared  a 
part  of  this  number  was  cold  in  death  before  the  work  had  half  progressed,  and  the 
completion  devolved  upon  a  friend  and  co-laborer,  Dr.  £.  D.  Fenner.  Poor  Heater  ! 
We  saw  him  a  few  months  ago,  buoyant  in  health  and  spirits,  and  with  a  fair  and 
tender  bride  upon  his  arm.  We  had  known  him  and  loved  him  long.  Our  mutual 
editorial  labors  strengthened  the  bonds  of  sympathy  and  interest  between  us.  Our 
Journals  at  New-Orleans  were  encountering,  at  the  same  time,  the  same  difficul- 
ties and  discouragements,  and  passing  the  same  trying  ordeals.  Labor  and  per- 
severance had  crowned  us  both  with  a  measure  of  success.  The  link  is  broken. 
The  kindly  heart  of  our  friend  is  stilled  in  death.  His  toil  is  ended  ere  its  results 
could  be  enjoyed !  Sad  lesson  this.  The  sands  are  running  out  for  us  all — too 
fast — too  fast ! 

In  his  touching  and  noble  biographical  sketch.  Dr.  Fenner  pays  a  deserved  tribute 
to  the  merits  of  the  deceased,  and  to  that  friendship  which  has  subsisted  for  many 
years  between  them.  Together  had  they  established,  long  ago,  the  very  journal 
in  which  the  biography  appears.  Worthy  successor  to  its  charge  will  be  our 
friend  Fenner.     We  make  a  brief  extract  from  the  memoir : 

"  Our  own  acquaintance  with  the  deceased  does  not  extend  so  far  back ;  but  we 
may  say,  that  for  the  last  twelve  years  he  has  been  our  intimate  friend  and  com- 
panion. We  have  struggled  together  in  adversity,  and  enjoyed  together  such 
pleasures  as  we  were  able  to  find  among  the  rugged  walks  of  life.  We  have 
worked  together  in  the  sreat  cause  of  medical  tcience  and  literature,  which  en- 
chained alike  our  ambition  and  oar  energies,  and  we  both  had  the  gratification  to 
see  our  efforts  crowned  with  some  degree  of  success.  Now  he  comes  to  an  un- 
timely end— snatched  away  at  the  meridian  of  life,  and  in  the  foil  development  of 
his  fine  menUl  powers.  By  the  force  of  his  talents  and  indomitable  energy,  un- 
aided by  wealthy  friends  his  proud  spirit  scorned  to  court,  he  made  himself  one  of 
the  first  physicians  of  New-Orleans.'^ 
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CrNCINNATI. 

Wb  had  the  pleasure,  in  Febniary.  of  visiting  Cincinnati  for  a  few  days,  and 
wen*  struck,  as  every  stranger  must  be,  with  the  marvellous  energy  and  progress 
which  it  is  displaying.  Already  the  population  is  estimated  at  160,000  or  160,000, 
against  45,000  in  1840,  and  115,000  in  1850.  We  visited,  among  other  places, 
the  halls  of  the  Mercantile  Aasociation.with  its  splendid  library  and  its  admirable 
reading-room.  This  institution  is  doing  brave  things  for  the  development  of 
Western  culture,  and  the  improvement  of  the  mercantile  classes.  An  annual 
series  of  lectures  is  provided  for.    We  congratulate  t|ie  Society  upon  its  progress. 

Among  the  useful  citizens  of  Cincinnati  whose  acquaintance  we  had  the  satis- 
faction of  making,  was  Nicholas  Longwprth.  We  inspected  his  magnificent  wine 
cellars  and  buildings,  and  tested  the  virtues  of  some  of  their  contents.  We  have 
before  given  many  of  the  results  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Longwortb  in  our  Review, 
but  cannot  forbear  a  few  more  particulars,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  letter- 
writer  : — 

Thb  Ohio  river  is  termed  the  '*  Rhine  of  America,"  and  has  i^ined  this  appellafion  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Longworth,  the  pioneer  in  chis  branch  of  horticulture  In  the 
United  States.  He  has  now  150  acres  of  vineyard  under  cultivation,  and  owns  three  wine 
cellars,  where  wines  are  stored  for  ftrmentation  and  prepared  for  nurliet,  one  of  which  contains 
140,000  bottles.  Dr.  L.  la  seventy  years  of  age,  but  is  as  vigoroaa,  and  performs  as  much  labor, 
as  many  in  the  prime  of  manhood  lie  has  accumulated  an  immense  property,  his  taxes  the 
last  year  havins  amounted  to  $17,000,  and  which  are  said  lu  be  larger  than  are  assessed  upoa 
any  other  man  In  the  country,  William  B.  Astor,  aiHl  perhaps  one  or  two  others,  excepted.  He 
has  long  been  a  patron  of  the  flne  arts,  and  the  parlors  of  hi*  residence  are  enriched  with 
rare  collections  both  from  nature  and  art.  included  in  the  latter  is  an  exquisite  bust  In  marble, 
the  first  of  Powers'  productions.  Mr.  L.  early  discovered  the  genius  of  Powers,  and  lent  his 
aid  in  its  development.  'Of  late  years  his  attention  has  been  chiedy  absorbed  by  tbe  grnpe  cul- 
ture. For  thirty  years  ho  experimented  with  foreign  grape*,  with  a  view  to  their  acclimation  ia 
the  United  States.  Six  thousand  vines  of  the  best  Madeira  wine  grspes.  and  seven  thousand 
fVom  the  mountains  of  Jura,  in  France,  besides  others  IVom  the  vicinity  of  Paris  and  liK>rdeaux« 
were  procured,  but  wer«  all  thrown  awoy  after  a  protracted  trial,  being  found  inferior  to  the 
Catawba,  a  native  of  North  Carolina.  Near  two  hundred  varieties  of  grape  have  been  tested, 
but  tbe  two  best  are  fonnd  to  be  the  Catawba  and  the  Herbemont,  which  makes  a  wine  similar 
to  the  Spanish  ManzaniUa,  and  which  is  to  be  more  extensively  cultivated  than  heretofore. 


COMMERCIAL   CONVENTION  OF  THE   SOUTHERN   AND  WESTERN 

STATES. 

This  Convention  will  be  held  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  second  Monday  in 
April  tiext,  and  will  consist  of  large  and  able  delegations  from  most  of  the  States 
included  in  its  action.  The  Committee  at  CharleBton  have  already  issued  circular 
letters,  and  great  pains  will  be  taken  to  secure  such  attendance  as  will  be  most 
efficient  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Convention.  Tbe  citizens  of  Charleston 
well  know  how  to  task  their  hospitaiities  upon  an  occasion  like  this — and  such  hos* 
pitalities  !  We  hope  that  thousands  of  Southern  and  Western  citizens  will  be 
attracted  to  the  metropolis  of  the  Palmetto  State.  Aptil  is  a  delightful  month  in 
Charleston.    We  bespeak  much  enjoyment  for  all. 


NOTE. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  publish  some  notes  upon  the  subject  of  the  Yellow 
Fever  in  New-Orleans,  prepared  by  Dr.  McFarlane,  in  Tindication  of  his  theory, 
which  has  been  so  much  canvassed.  The  Doctor  is  an  old  and  estimal>le  physician 
of  New-Orieans,  and  we  need  not  say  that  it  gave  us  great  pain  that  a  contributor 
in  the  Rstiew,  whose  article  we  had  not  closely  road  before  its  publication,  should 
have  indulged  a  seeming  and  undeserved  personality  in  regard  to  him.  The  writer 
himself  now  regrets  it  as  much  as  we  do. 
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Irt.  I.— COTTON  TRADE  OP  THB  W0BID-188J.* 

In  presenting  to  the  reader  the  statistics  of  the  cotton  trade 
for  the  past  year,  we  are  compelled,  by  unavoidable  circum- 
stances, to  omit  any  remarks  or  suggestions  they  might  present. 
The  figures,  however,  will  not  be  dry  or  uninteresting,  so  nume- 
rous and  varied  are  the  interests  connected  with  this  branch  of 
our  agriculture  and  commerce. 

0ON8UMPTION. 

In  England,  the  demand  for  1853  has  been  less  than  for  the 
preceding  year,  but  only  a  litUe  less.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  the  amount  worked  up  by  the  mills  was  really  larger  than 
m  1852 ;  but  the  Turkish  troubles  and  the  high  price  of  com 
have  reduced  the  consumption  very  considerably.  The  Liver- 
pool deliveries  to  the  trade,  which  constitute  more  than  95  per 
cent  of  the  whole  purchases  of  the  manu&cturers,  have  been  for 
the  two  years  as  follows : — 

Liverpool  Deltrery.  Weekly  Connimption. 

1853.  IflftS.  185S.  1859. 

Bale*."  Bales.  Bale*.  Balea. 

May  6 683,000 630.000 38.000 35,000 

Junes 833,270 870,140 87,900 39,600 

July  1 989,660 1,000,610 38,100 38,400 

August  5 1,202.660 1.194.400 38.800 38,600 

September  2 1,306,420 1,340,000 37,300 38,400 

October  7 1,429,740 1,520.040 35.700 38,000 

November  4 1,646.260 1,701.470 36,100 38.700 

"       11 1,678,160 1,718,700 36,100 38,200 

"       18 1,609,500 1,731,100 35,000 37,600 

For  the  whole  year,  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  for 

*  By  Professor  McCay,  in  HuniU  Merchants  Magazme. 
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1852  was  1,861,200  bales,  against  1,668,400  for  1851,  ancf 
1,514,500  for  1852,  and  1,474,420  for  the  average  of  the  five 
preceding  years.  The  &lling  off  for  1854  is  not  so  great  ae^ 
would  appear  by  the  reported  deliveries,  since  the  stocbs  in  the 
hsoids  of  the  nxanu&cturers  were  estimated  to  be  50,000  bales* 
more  than  usual  on  the  first  of  January  last,  and  at  the  present 
time  thev  are  supposed  to  be  uncommonly  low. 

The  demand  for  the  coming  year  must  decline.  The  high 
price  of  food  must  seriously  interfere  with  the  domestic  con* 
sumption  of  Great  Britain.  W  hen  the  cost  of  the  English  quar- 
ter of  wheat  is  now  (according  to  the  average  of  the  12th  of  No* 
vember)  78s.  7d.  against  40s.  for  1862,  the  portion  of  their  wages 
which  the  laborer  and  artisan  can  spare  for  clothing  is  muc& 
diminished.  The  scarcity  of  money,  as  indicated  by  an  advance 
in  the  rate  of  interest  fix)m  2  to  6  per  cent.,  must  also  discourage 
the  wants  of  the  home  trade.  The  favorable  circumstances,  such 
as  the  high  price  of  iron,  the  general  advance  in  wages,  the 
abundance  of  work  for  the  laborer,  the  diminution  in  the  number 
of  pauj)eiB,  will  be  alike  operative  for  both  years.  The  export 
tmae  will  be  seriously  embarrassed  bv  the  war  between  Turkey 
and  Bussia.  The  calicoes  sent  to  Turkey  and  the  Levant,  iiir 
duding  the  plain,  printed,  and  dyed,  approach  100,000,000  yards 
per  annum,  which  is  10  or  12  per  cent  of  the  whole  export. 
The  cotton  yam  is  7  or  8  per  cent.  The  calicoes  bought  by 
Russia  are  few,  but  the  vam  is  nearly  as  much  as  that  sent  to 
Turkey.  The  demand  fipom  both  these  countries  must  be  very 
much  decreased  by  the  war.  From  Austria  and  the  other  Ger- 
man States,  a  decune  must  be  expected  from  the  same  Gau0e» 
The  revolution  in  China  will  seriously  interrupt  the  exports  to 
that  country.  The  cotton  cloths  sold  by  Great  Britain  abne  to 
this  populous  empire  are  larger  than  what  is  taken  by  Buasitt 
and  Turkey  together.  The  possession  of  Nankin,  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  great  canal  by  the  rebels ;  the  occupation  of  Amof 
and  Shanghai,  two  of  the  five  open  ports,  by  lawless  usurpers 
and  robbers,  in  whom  the  merchimts  place  no  confidence ;  the  fa- 
mine at  Fekin,  and  the  alarm  and  distrust  at  Canton,  will  largely 
curtail  the  English  exports  to  the  Celestial  Empire.  From  Aus- 
tralia and  Lioia,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  no  falling  off 
may  be  anticipated ;  but  if  we  notice  the  very  large  business 
done  with  these  important  countries  for  the  year  1853,  no  in- 
crease can  be  expected  for  1854.  The  feilure  of  the  harvests  in 
Lombardy,  France,  and  (Jermany,  and  the  high  price  of  food  in 
all  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  will  lessen  the  demand  for 
English  cottons.  Everywhere,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
prospects  of  the  English  manufacturers  are  discouraging. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  1862  and  1858  ov«r  previous  years 


ivill  be  entirely  lost,  and  that  the  wants  of  Great  Britain  for 
1854  will  not  much  exceed  the  average  of  1849, 1850,  and  1851, 
which  was  1.680,400  bales.  It  may  reach  1,700,000,  but  its 
probable  limit  is  1,600,000  bales. 

In  France,  the  consumption  for  1853  is  nearly  as  large  as  for 
1852,  and  both  are  decidedly  above  those  of  previous  years. 
The  deliveries  at  Havre  up  to  the  16th  of  November  were 
849,045  bales,  against  867,587  for  1852,  and  275,764  for  1851. 
Our  exports  to  Stance  for  1852  and  1858  have  been 421,375  and 
426,728  bales ;  but  the  stocks  on  the  16th  of  November  were 
86,716  bales  in  excess  of  last  year,  and  87,200  bales  over  1861. 
This  would  indicate  a  probable  consumption  of  American  cotton 
for  the  present  year  or  890,000  bales ;  but  on  account  of  the  un- 
&vorabIe  circumstances  at  the  close  ,of  the  year,  this  amount 
will  scarcely  be  attained.  The  very  great  deficiency  of  the 
French  harvest  will  lessen  the  demand  for  1864 ;  but,  as  past  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  consumption  in  the  French  factories  is 
much  more  regular  than  in  England,  the  wants  for  the  coming 
yew  of  American  cotton  will  not  probably  fall  below  850,000 
Dales. 

The  demand  for  United  States  cotton  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope has  not  declined  for  the  year  1853.  Our  exports  to  those 
countries  are  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
English  exports.  Ours  have  been  864,812  bales,  against  368,522 
for  1852,  and  269,000  for  1851.  The  exports  from  Liverpool, 
up  to  November  18th,  were  237,640  bales,  those  of  1852  having 
been  219,430.  The  sum  of  tiiese  two  for  the  whole  year  1852 
was  636,322  bales,  and  for  1858  they  will  be  larger.  The  con- 
sumption in  the  German  States,  and  even  in  Bui^a,  will  suJSer 
but  little  decline,  as  the  demand  has  for  many  years  been  ad^ 
vincing  with  great  steadiness  and  regularity.  For  1854,  these 
countries  will  probably  require  not  less  than  600,000  bales. 

For  the  last  year  the  consumption  of  the  United  States  has 
advanced  from  603,029  bales  to  671,009.  The  general  prosperity 
of  the  New-England  manufacturers,  and  of  the  countiy  at 
large,  warrants  Uie  anticipation  of  an  increase  in  this  demand. 
The  stringency  in  the  money  market,  and  the  decline  in  the 
probable  demand  for  exportation  to  China,  will  be  more  than 
made  up  by  the  increased  population  of  our  country,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  farmers  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  bread- 
stuffe,  and  the  abundant  crops  which  have  generally  rewarded 
the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  For  the  coming  year  the  wants 
of  our  manufacturers  will  probably  reach  700,000  bales. 

The  following  table  comprises  the  consumption  of  1861 
and  1862,  the  probable  result  for  1853,  and  the  estimate  for 
1864:— 


1653. 

185^. 

BalM. 

Bates. 

.1,700,000.. 

..l,600,00a 

.     876,000.. 

..     850,000 

.    671.000.. 

..     700,000 

.    650,000.. 

..    600,000 

840  COTTON  TJIADU  OF  Tffll  WOBU) — ^1858. 

RmuIc  flw  Estimata  fbr 

1651.  169S. 

Bales.  Bales. 

'Wants  of  Great  Britain 1,668,000 1,861,000. . , 

"      ofFrance 310,000....    410,000... 

'*      of  United  States 404.000....    603,000... 

*•      of  other  countries 538,000 636,000 . . . 

Total 2,915,000        3,510,000       3,896,000         3,250,000 

SUPPLY. 

In  the  United  States,  a  felling  off  in  the  receipts  will  be  every- 
where experienced ;  but  the  deficiency  will  not  be  large,  Tne 
promise  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  was  ffood,  in  every  part  of 
.the  country.  Up  to  July  the  season  had  been  dry ;  but  the 
drought,  though  disastrous  to  the  corn,  did  but  little  damage  to 
the  cotton.  On  the  uplands  the  weed  was  stunted ;  but  on  the 
good  lands,  especially  on  the  river  bottoms  and  in  swampj  loca* 
uties,  the  fields  could  not  look  better.  The  abundant  rains  that 
set  in  during  July  and  August  stimulated  the  plant  on  the  up- 
lands, and  appeared  to  help  it ;  but  the  new  fruit  thus  produced 
was  generally  cut  off  by  the  frost  on  the  25th  of  Octooer.  On 
the  low  pounds  where  the  weed  was  thriving,  on  the  appearance 
of  the  rains  the  squares  dropped  very  extensively,  and  the  late 
fruit  in  some  places  was  ruined  by  the  frost  In  very  many 
places,  however,  the  plant  was  not  killed,  and  the  fine  weather 
that  followed  the  frost  brought  out  the  crop  most  wonderfully. 
It  was  feared  that  the  excessive  wetness  of  the  season  would 
encourage  the  production  of  the  caterpillar  and  the  boll- worm ; 
and  on  many  plantations,  indeed,  they  made  sad  havoc ;  but 
they  did  not  appear  so  extensively  as  was  feared,  and  their  ra- 
vages were  not  general. 

From  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  a  considerable  decline 
might  be  expected.  The  first  crop  of  bolls  was  small,  on  ac- 
count of  the  drought ;  the  second  was  lessened  by  the  rains ; 
and  the  third  was  generally  cut  off  by  the  frost.    But  many 

5 laces  have  escaped  one  or  tne  other  of  these  calamities ;  and  the 
eficiency  of  the  receipts  at  Charleston  and  Savannah  will  be 
made  up  in  part  by  increased  shipments  from  Columbus  and  the 
Tennessee  Biver.  Instead  of  813,000  bales  for  past  year,  750,000 
may  be  expected  for  1864.  From  Florida  the  falling  off  will  be 
small.  The  crops  on  the  Flint  and  Chatahoochee  rivers  are  much 
better  than  they  were  last  year,  and  were  it  not  for  the  Muscogee 
[Railroad,  there  would  be  an  increase  rather  than  a  decline.  The 
worm  and  caterpillar  have  done  some  damage.  But  the  planting 
has  been  larger ;  they  have  )iad  no  disastrous  storm ;  and  the 
October  frost  did  not  everywhere  stop  the  growth  of  the  plant. 
The  estimate  for  1854  may  be  put  at  160,000  bales.    From  Ala- 
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bama  the  reports  are  various  and  contradictory.  Tip  to  July, 
the  promise  was  never  better.  The  wet  weather  brought  the 
.  boll-worm  on  many  plantations,  and  its  ravages  at  some  places 
were  very  great.  The  forms  fell  off  very  rapidly ;  many  blos- 
soms were  killed.  The  fine  prospects  of  the  summer  were  by 
this  time  injured.  The  frost  then  came,  and  destroyed  all  hope 
of  the  late  crop  of  bolls ;  but  in  many  districts  the  growth  of 
the  cotton  was  not  interrupted  by  this  frost,  and  during  the 
whole  month  of  November  the  fine  weather  for  opening  and  ga- 
thering the  late  crop  favored  the  planters  very  much. 

For  Mobile,  the  receipts  may  be  anticipated  to  be  about 
the  same  as  for  the  last  two  years.  Similar  remarks  apply, 
for  the  most  part,  to  New-Orleans.  The  worm  was  more 
disastrous  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  than  it  was  in  Ala- 
bama; and  the  malignancy  of  the  yellow  fever  interrupted 
at  many  places  proper  attention  to  Ifce  crop.  A  slight  de- 
cline may  be  anticipated,  therefore,  for  New-Orleans.  From  •. 
Texas,  on  account  of  the  increased  number  of  planters 
and  the  favorable  seasons,  a  small  increase  over  last  year  may 
be  looked  for.  From  the  whole  country,  the  receipts  may  be 
put  at  8,000,000  bales,  as  in  the  table  below.  The  great  falling 
off  in  the  receipts  for  the  first  part  of  the  season,  would  appear 
at  first  sight  to  warrant  the  prediction  that  the  whole  crop  would 
be  very  small.  But  last  year  the  rivers  were  very  favorable  to 
early  shipments  from  the  plantations  to  the  seaboard  ;  and  the 
extraordmary  continuance  of  the  yellow  fever  at  the  Gulf  ports, 
and  its  unusual  malignity,  have,  fer  the  present  season,  discou- 
raged the  planters  and  steamboat  owners  from  forwarding  to  an 
early  market  the  cotton  that  was  otherwise  ready  for  shipment. 

Crop  of  Crop  of  Estimate  (br 

1691.  18SS.  1853.  18M. 

Bate*.  Batoa.  Bales.  Balea. 

Texat 46,000....      64,000....      86.000....      90,000 

New-Orleana 933,000....  1.373,000.  ...158 1.000....  1,400,000 

Mol>iie 462,000....  549,000....    545,000....    640,000 

Florida 181,000....  189.000....    179,000....    160,000 

Georgia 822.000....  826,000....    350,000....    825,000 

8oath  Carolina 387,000....  477,000 463,000....    425,000 

Otherplacea 34,000....      37,000...      59,000....      60.000 

Total 2,355,000        8,015,000        3,263,000         8,000,000 

The  supply  from  the  East  Indies  will  be  large.  The  troubles 
in  China,  whither  a  large  portion  of  ttieir  exports  is  directed, 
have  diverted  an  unusual  amount  of  cotton  from  Canton,  to  Li- 
verpool and  London.  The  imports  into  Liverpool  alone,  from 
Surat,  Madras,  and  Bengal,  were,  on  the  18th  of  November, 
277,544  bales,  against  124,806  for  the  year  1862.  The  whole 
English  receipts  were  221,600  bales  for  1852,  and  828,800  for 
1851.    Of  these  amounts,  the  Liverpool  receipts  were  156,678 
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and  282,100.  If  the  same  proportion  jet  prevails  between  th^ 
Liverpool  and  the  London  imports,  the  receipts  for  Great  Britain 
of  East  India  cotton  for  1868,  will  exceed  400,000  bales.  For 
the  year  1854,  the  revolation  in  China  will  produce  a  more  de- 
cided efiCect  on  this  diversion  of  the  trade  tnan  it  has  hitherto 
done.  The  English  prices,  which  always  influence  very  largely 
the  amount  of  Indian  imports,  do  not  promise  so  favorably  as 
last  year.  Balancing  these  two  oauaoB,  the  estimate  £>r  1854 
mav  be  put  at  400,000  bales. 

From  Egypt,  Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies,  the  supply  has  been 
oa  the  increase  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  For  the  two  years, 
1847  and  1848,  it  averaged  136,460  bales.  For  1849  and  1850, 
it  was  251,350.  For  1851  and  1852,  it  was  268,850.  For  1858, 
the  receipts  at  Liverpool  up  to  the  18th  of  November  were 
219,451  bales,  against  244,939  for  the  preceding  vear.  As  the 
whole  English  receipts  for  1852  were  ^,700  baLss,  the  small- 
ness  of  the  decline  at  Liverpool  authorizes  the  expectation  that 
at  the  end  of  1858  they  will  reach  300,000  bales. 

Will  this  be  lessened  for  the  incoming  year  ?  No  serious  fall- 
ing oflF  can  be  expected  in  the  South  American  and  West  India 
exports.  These  constituted  for  1851  and  1852  more  than  half 
of  the  receipts,  and  for  1858  they  were  two-thirds.  In  the  Egyp- 
tian, a  decline  may  be  expected  on  account  of  the  Turkish 
troubles.  But  as  the  planting  of  the  crop  took  place  before  these 
difficulties  became  serious,  the  deficiency  of  the  present  year  wiU 
be  but  slight  Not  less  than  250,000  bales  may  confidently  be 
anticipated  for  1854. 

The  supply,  then,  from  all  these  sources,  will  probably  reach 
8,650,000  bales,  against  nearly  4,000,000  for  1868;  as  appears 
from  the  following  table  :— 

Remit  Ibr  Estimate  Ibr 

Ittl.  188t.  1853.  1854. 

Belee.  Btlee.  Balea.  Balea.' 

United  States 3,805,000  . .  .8,016,000. . .  .S,S63.000. . .  .8,000,000 

£astlndie8 329,000....   881,000....    400.000....    400,000 

Other  places 181,000....  847,000. . . .    800,000. . . .    860,000 

ToUl 3,866,000        8,683,000        8,963,000       3,660,000 

FBICES. 

As  this  estimate  is  400,000  bales  above  the  probable  demand 
at  present  prices,  according  to  the  estimate  given  above,  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  sustain  the  rates  at  which  cotton  is  now  sell- 
ing. The  stocks  are  already  large,  on  account  of  the  immense 
production  of  last  year.  On  the  first  of  September  the  amount 
of  old  cotton  in  our  ports  was  185,648  bales,  against  91,176 
for  the  year  1852.  On  the  first  Friday  of  October  it  waa  in  Li- 
verpool 770,770  bales,  against  606,670  in  1852.    At  Havre  it 
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badinoreased,  bjr  October  14ffcli,  to  6S,586 bales  over  the  preoediag 
year.  The  aocomulatioQ  at  these  places  having  advanced  more 
tiian  860,000  bales  during  1853,  faraishes  a  proof  that  the  lai^ 
<iirop  of  the  past  year  has  not  been  consumed.  The  great  defir 
cienoy  in  our  receipts  at  the  seaboard,  for  the  early  part  of  the 
present  season,  and  of  our  exports  to  foreig;n  countries,  docs  not 
{)ennit  the  enhanced  amount  of  stocks  to  be  now  so  apparent  as 
it  otherwise  would  be. 

Since,  then,  the  stocks  increased  largely  in  1868,  and  promise 
to  continue  to  advance  still  more  for  we  present  year,  it  would 
seem  impossible  that  the  market  price  for  jootton  should  continue 
above  tae  average  rates.  For  the  last  foxurteen  years,  £s«m 
1840  to  1868,  the  average  price  has  been  8  cents  and  7  mills. 
The  exports  to  foreign  ports  for  the  first  ten  of  these  yearS) 
amounted  in  all  to  7,128  millions  of  pounds ;  finr  the  last  four 
4hey  have  been  8,670  millions.  The  value  of  the  first  ten  was 
562  nullions  of  dollars ;  of  the  l^ast  four,  381  nnllions.  For  the 
whole  period,  10,698,  millions  of  pounds  were  exported  for  883 
millions  of  dollars,  giving  the  average  price  just  mentioned. 
The  present  price  at  Charlestcm,  (December  9th,  1863,)  for 
middling,  is  9^,  and  for  good  middling  10  cents.  These  rates  be* 
ing  decidedly  above  the  average,  cannot  well  be  maintained  in  the 
&ce  of  the  large  supply  and  the  diminished  demand,  while  food 
remains  dear  and  n^oney  scarce,  while  actual  war  is  raging  b^ 
tween  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  imminent  dang^  of  general  ho^* 
tilities  Impends  ov^  the  principal  States  of  Europe.  The  large 
-demand  in  the  United  States,  both  for  the  raw  material  and  for 
Ei^hsh  cotton  go«ds,  the  immense  trade  opened  in  Australia^ 
and  the  general  prosperitv  in  the  English  colonies  and  in  Mexico 
and  South  America,  will  prevent  a  serious  decline.  But  that 
prices  must  fall  below  the  average  of  past  years  appears  to  be 
plainly  foreshadowed  by  the  history  of  the  past  ana  the  ciroumt- 
etances  under  which  the  new  year  opens. 


Itt.  IL-KNNBSaTl  m  ITS  SB80USCE8. 

A  WORK  has  recently  issued  firom  the  press,  by  J.  Wesley 
Bond,  which  treats  of  Minnesota  and  its  Resources.  We  are 
thus  enabled  to  add  another  to  our  series  of  papers  upon  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Union. 

The  author  has,  doubtless,  given  us  a  faithful  portrait  of  what 
he  has  seen  in  that  remote  Territory,  and  speaks  of  things  in  a 
style  and  manner  that  induce  us  to  believe  them  to  be  just  what 
they  are  represented.  The  subject,  applied  to  a  region  until 
recently  unknown  even  to  the  pioneer^  being  new  to  most  read 
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ers,  and  important  at  this  conjuncture  of  our  political  history 
and  territonal  progress,  has  demanded  of  him  a  careful  survey 
of  the  ground  his  sketches  travel  over ;  and  he  has  furnished  us 
with  a  practical  result  of  his  observatioiis,  rather  than  a  rehash 
of  merely  speculative  opinions,  founded  on  hearsay  testimony, 
often  incongruous  in  detail,  and  mostly  unreliable  for  the 
border  romance  and  hunter  fiction  which,  it  is  stubbornly  in- 
sisted, forms  a  legitimate  feature  in  descriptions  of  a  new  coun* 
try  and  a  new  people.  In  so  far  as  observation  has  carried  him, 
he  has  prudently  sought  to  present  naked  facts,  without  any  re- 
lieving touches  of  fancy,  or  his  narrative  being  adorned  with 
wWmsical  rhapsodies  and  rhetorical  verbiage.  Be  is  furnishing 
the  reader  with  a  common-sense  sketch  of  a  still  wild  and  par- 
tially unsettled  territory,  about  being  reclaimed  from  soHtude, 
and  given  over  to  civilization  as  a  nursery  of  the  arts  and  in- 
dustry. But  however  dull  and  prosy  such  a  theme  k,  viewed 
in  this  light,  it  has  its  attractive  features.  An  ardent  and  juve^ 
nile  temperament  would  find  in  it  ample  material  for  an  epic-^ 
of  savage  Achilles,  and  black-eyed  Helens ;  but  Mr.  feond 
treats  the  subject  as  would  a  farmer  or  a  speculator — he  discov- 
ers localities  which  are  likely  best  to  repay  the  husbandman  for 
his  toil,  or  the  capitalist  a  per  centum  on  moneys  advanced  for 
locating  a  city.  Such  a  writer  it  is  pleasant  to  follow,  especially 
in  tins  utilitarian  age,  when  all  the  world  is  agog  for  wealth, 
and  the  means  whereby  it  is  cheaply  to  be  acquired. 

The  student  of  history  has  had  his  memory  refreshed  again 
and  again  with  rehearsals  of  Central  Ameriean  civilization  in 
some  supposed  age  anterior  to  the  discover]^  of  the  Continent 
\>y  the  Spaniards.  Many  volumes  have  been  written  to  prove 
that  the  mounds  and  lettered  monuments  of  Coloiiibia  and 
Peru,  discovered  from  time  to  time,  and  bearing  unmistakable 
traces  of  great  antiquity,  all  relate  to  an  era  in  primitive  Amer^ 
ican  history,  when  the  arts  and  sciences  have  flourished  there^ 
and  that  the  present  ignorance  and  degradation  of  the  Central 
American  people  only  recall  the  desolation  of  Tadmor  in  the 
wilderness,  whose  ashes  and  repose  the  Arab  disturbs  with  in- 
dignity. But  few  have  perused  Yenegas,  the  Jesuit  and  Mis- 
sionary, whose  footprints  Carson,  Fremont,  and  others,  have 
trailed  away  up  towards  the  sources  of  the  Colorado ;  and  who 
knows  but  that  he  may  have  crossed  into  the  Utah  basin,  and 
beheld,  as  it  were,  "  standing  on  the  Mount,"  Minnesota,  not  as 
it  is,  but  at  this  early  period  peopled  by  a  nation  of  whom  but 
the  relics,  in  the  Indians  of  that  territory,  now  remain  ?  The 
more  that  is  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  the  archaeolo- 
gist, and  the  enterprise  of  the  trader,  the  trapper,  and  the 
pioneer,  relating  to  the  primitive  settlement  or  America,  the 
more  does  inclination  prompt  to  re-write  the  history  of  discov- 
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ery,  and  modify  tbe  chronology  of  events.  Venegas,  three  htin- 
dred  years  ago,  had  much  to  describe  of  the  people  inhabiting 
Cidifornia,  and  along  the  margin  of  the  Colorado.  His  chapters 
devoted  to  the  natural  history  of  the  country  could  not  with 
propriety  be  adopted  by  anjr  writer  on  the  natural  history  of 
tiiat  country  now ;  for  his  birds  and  his  beasts,  his  herds  and 
his  flocks,  like  his  cities  and  their  inhabitants,  have  all  disap- 
peared, been  swept  firom  the  earth,  leaving  no  token  of  their 
former  existence.  When,  therefore,  we  glibly  talk  of  the  on- 
ward tide  of  emigration,  the  settlement  of  a  new  territorv,  and 
the  founding  of  a  city  in  a  wilderness,  we  in  the  neact  breath 
ought  to  inquire  whether  a  red-skinned  Marius  may  not  have 
wept  upon  that  very  spot,  or  another  Belshazzar  have  held  a 
feast  there  at  the  moment  his  kingdom  and  sceptre  were  passing 
.from  him.  But  no  matter.  The  inheritance  comes  to  us  puri- 
fied,  and  we  have  only  to  accept  and  improve  it 

Minnesota,  or  the  land  of  the  Dakotas,  was  known  to  European 
missionaries  long  before  many  of  our  other  Western  or  North- 
western territories  were.  Father  Menard  endeavored  to  reach 
it  in  1658,  but  was  lost  on  his  way.  Hennepin,  undeterred  by 
the  fate  of  Menard,  boldly  buried  himself  amid  the  same  wilds, 
in  1680,  and  was  probably  the  second  of  European  birth  to 
break  the  silence  by  word  of  the  mighty  domain.  He  gave  the 
baptismal  name  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  whose  roar  is  now 
a  fiimiliar  sound  to  the  voyager  and  the  emigrant  Later, 
Baron  La  Hontan,  the  geograpner,  journeyed  over  nearly  the 
same  ground ;  and  still  later,*  Le  Sueur,  the  brave  trader  of 
the  Sioux,  penetrated  to  the  camp  of  the  fierce  Dakotas.  After 
Le  Sueur  came  Jonathan  C^rver,f  then  Cass,  Schoolcraft,  Nicole 
let^  Fremont)  Long,  and  others,  until  at  length  the  country 
began  to  be  regarded  as  lying  within  the  compass  of  social  inter- 
course ;  and  its  next  progressive  step  will  be  to  clamor  for  State 
admittance  into  the  Union. 

The  Territory  of  Minnesota,  as  organized  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  March  8,  1849,  "  is,"  savs  Mr.  Bona,  "  an  extensive 
region,  being  about  four  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
is  672  miles  in  extent  from  its  southeastern  to  its  northwestern 
border.  It  extends  from  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix  rivers 
and  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior  on  the  East,  to  the 
Missouri  and  White  Earth  rivers  on  the  West,  a  distance  of 
over  400  miles ;  and  from  the  Iowa  line  (latitude  48®  80')  on 
the  South,  to  the  British  line  (latitude  49®)  on  the  North,  also 
a  distance  of  over  400  miles,  the  whole  comprising  an  area  of 
166,000  square  miles,  or  106,000,000  acres."  "Almost  the 
entire  area,"  continues  Mr.  Bond,  **  is  a  fine  rolling  prairie  of 
zioh  soil,  a  sandy  loam  adapted  to  the  short  summers  of  the 
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dimate,  and  which  produce  bounteously,  nay,  luxuriousljr. 
The  surface  of  the  country,  excepting  the  Missouri  plains,  is 
interspersed  with  numerous  beautiful  lakes  of  fteah  water,  all 
abounding  in.  the  finest  fish,  and  their  banks  covered  with  a  fine 
growth  of  woodland*  The  land  is  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween oak-openings  and  prairies,  the  whole  well  watered  by 
numerous  streams  navigaUe  for  steamers.  In  the  eastern  party 
viz.,  on  the  head-wat^»  of  the  Mississippi,  Bum  Biver,  and  l^e 
St  Croix,  are  extensive  pine  and  hard  wood  forests,  apparently 
inexhaustible  for  centuries." 

Any  one,  to  study  Minnesota  properljr,  should  lay  before  him 
a  map  by  which  its  geographical  situation  would  bring  its  in- 
temaJi  advantages  more  into  view.  Nature  has  so  disposed  it 
among  its  sister  territories,  tfaat^  in  its  relation  with  the  States^ 
it  presents  transcendent  inducements  for  a  speedy  location  of 
the  soil,  and  a  monopoly  of  the  rare  resources  it  nas  at  cona^ 
mand.  It  does  not  spread  directly  across  the  route  of  the  Cali- 
finmia  emigrant,  or  compel  the  commerce  of  the  two  oceans  to 
construct  a  railroad  upon  its  borders ;  these  are  considerations ; 
but  they  are  used  in  logic,  as  signs  are  on  turnpike  gates,  to 
warn  the  traveller  that  there  is  a  toll  to  pay ;  bemg  somewhat 
eompulsory,  too,  for  they  are  bids  to  conciliation,  as  footpads 
aore  who  arrest  you  on  a  journey,  with  one  hand  extended,  the 
other  on  a  weapon,  with  nothing  in  their  pockets,  and  ra^  on 
their  backs.  Minnesota,  unless  the  range  ci  its  destiny  is  a.t  a 
tangent,  has  something  inherently  comm^idable  and  attractive 
to  me  capitalist  and  schemer.  The  Mississipi)i  Biver,  which 
traverses  the  Territory  through  its  central  part,  is  navigable  fox 
a  distance  of  400  nules ;  while  on  its  southern  boundary  it  has 
the  St.  Peter's  Biver,  as  a  tributary  to  the  Father  of  Floods,  and 
a  channel  of  water  communication  for  the  whole  region  through 
which  it  flows.  Thus,  by  means  of  its  tributaries,  Minnesota 
Biver,  the  Sioux  Wood  Biver,  the  Bed  Biver,  and  their  lake 
oonnections,  the  entire  Northern  region  is  brought  by  the  Missis- 
sippi into  navigable  proximity  with  St.  Paul's,  the  future  trade 
metropolis  of  the  Northwest ;  and  thence,  with  the  country  bor* 
dering  the  Mississippi,  an  open  and  free  intercourse  is  hela  with 
tiie  States  throu^  which  that  river  passes  until  it  empties  into 
^e  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Portage  is  now  conducted  with  little  dist 
advantage,  from  tributary  to  tributary,  in  common  wagons; 
when,  as  must  be  the  case,  enterprise  has  built  railroads  so  as 
to  enlarge  the  radius  of  operation,  nothing  but  devastating 
calamity  can  retard  the  growth  of  the  Temtory,  in  every  ele- 
ment of  substantial  wealth,  from  that  hour.  Mr.  Bond  has,  as 
we  have  said,  carefizUy  surveyed  the  ground  he  travelled  over. 
He  confirms  the  opinion  just  uttered,  and  adds  what  follows 
relating  to  the  lower  or  southern  portion  of  the  Territory : — 
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"A  railroad  oonnection  will  eventually  be  made  from  the  month  of  tha 
fiois  de  Sioux  to  Fond  da  Lac ;  also  from  the  same  point  to  St.  Anthony 
and  St.  Paulj  via  Sauk  Rapids  and  the  Mississippi.  Another  will  connect 
the  same  point  with  Lac  oui  Parle,  on  aceount  or  the  portage  at  Big-Stone 
Lake;  thenoe  down  to  me  month  of  Bine  Sarth;  thence  southeasterly 
through  Iowa  to  some  pointy  9ay  Piairie  du  Chiebi  or  Dubuqiie,  on  tb» 
Lower  Mississippi" 

MinoeBota,  besides  being  a  eoantry  capable  of  producing 
«vBij  variety  of  provisiona  and  breadstuff,  with  a  large  saving 
of  means,  owing  to  tbe  climate,  the  quality  of  ike  soil,  and  the 
nature  of  the  bxo&m,  is  geographically  so  placed  that  it  must 
become  ultimately  the  great  xesenroir  of  mueh  of  the  yarious 
products  of  other  and  contiguous  temtmes,  in  seeking  a  maikel 
on  the  seaboard.  Hence  Mr.  Bond  follows  his  remarks,  just 
^oted,  witii  the  observation:  ''Let  not  the  [in]  creduloas 
reader  smile  at  this.  I  have  been  through  a  principal  povtioa 
of  the  regions  here  described,  and,  without  ^thusu^sm,  wijie 
from  a  survey  of  the  country  and  a  knowledge  of  its  capaeitkB 
and  resources  vrhea  once  brought  out.  Let  no  one  thmk  the 
great  tide  of  immi^tion  will  co«ifine  itself  to  the  banks  of  the 
Minnesota  and  Mississippi-  rivers ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
interior  to  .the  Noiik  and  West  of  these  two  streams  will  soon 
be  peopled,  and  thickly  peopled,  too." 

One  of  the  common  errors  advocated  by  a  portion  of  Ae 
press  IB,  that  ^'  railroads  mmst  follow,"  but  thai  "  they  rarely 
precede  emigration."  A  Mlt^ao  senseless,  and  yet  so  popular, 
IB  disproved  by  every  revelati<m  of  time,  and  every  page  of  his* 
tory .  Every  prosreasive  step  made  by  sodety,  in  its  industrial 
organization,  has  been  taken  after  the  means  of  communicatioa 
in  intercourse  and  trade  have  preceded.  From  the  notching  of 
trees  as  a  trail  by  the  pionew,  to  the  building  of  a  railroad  by 
the  advanced  and  wealthy  community,  are  but  different  vindicap 
tions  of  a  common  law,  one  amply  being  an  improvement  over 
the  other.  That  law  is  expediencxf ;  the  wisdom  of  it  is  shown 
in  the  obedience  to  it ;  whue  the  impulse  to  conform  to  it  is  but 
an  inherent  yet  inexplicable  conviction  of  its  necessity.  It  ie 
exemplified  m  brutes ;  it  is  simplifled,  extended  as  a  principle,, 
and  vindicated  as  a  fact  in  man.  Even  to  the  laving  out,  mob- 
proving,  and  the  condition  in  which  ft  is  kept,  of  a  street  in  a 
city,  will  travel  set  into,  or  retreat  from  it,  and  business  and 
wealth  follow  the  tide. 

Having  spoken  of  the  rivers  of  Minnesota,  we  come  to  ex9^ 
mine  more  carefully  the  physical  ampects  of  the  country,  and  to 
discuss  its  resources.  If  occasionally  we  are  compelled  to  con^ 
found  an  apostolic  patronymic  with  the  heathen  nomenclature  of 
the  country,  we  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  the  sacrilege ;  but  how  it 
has  happened  that  St  John,  St.  Paul,  and  St  Peter,  are  almost 
invarii^y  twin-tied  with  Bed  Jacket,  Big  Legs,  and  Crow  Heels, 
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we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  determine ;  and  Mr.  Bond  has  not 
attempted  to  enlighten  his  readers. 

Minnesota  is  devoid  of  mountains.  It  has  high  hills ;  but 
these  are  covered  with  verdure,  are  without  rocks  or  precipices, 
and  may  be  cultivated  to  their  summitB.  There  are  many  lakes 
scattered  throughout  the  Territory — some  large,  and  others 
small;  all  tolerably  deep,  filled  with  pure,  clear  water,  and 
teeming  with  fish  of  multitudinous  variety.  Wild  rice  grows 
on  these  lakes,  which  therefore  become  the  haunt  in  large  flocks 
of  different  water-fowl.  Swamps  are  scarce.  Such  as  are  found 
are  easily  reclaimed.  As  for  the  climate,  "  in  our  coldest 
weather,"  says  Mr.  Bond,  "  when  the  mercury  congeals,  men 

?jrform  as  much  labor  out  of  doors  as  at  any  time  in  the  year, 
he  air  is  then  still  as  death.  *  *  *  In  summer  we  have  a 
few  days  intensely  hot,  but  firequent  showers  from  spring  until 
harvest,  and  most  of  them  in  the  short  nights.  At  midsummer 
the  sun  seems  scarcely  to  go  down  in  the  west  *  *  before  we 
s^ain  behold  his  blazing  chariot  in  the  east.  At  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  it  is  then  scarcely  too  dark  for  your  wives  and 
daughters  to  be  sewing."  The  autumn  is  prolonged,  and  winter 
is  ushered  in  gradually  and  with  grateful  preparation. 

Timber  abounds.  Oaks,  rock  maple,  and  olack  walnuts,  at- 
tain great  height  and  bulk;  but  the  pine-tree,  for  lumber  and 
naarine  purposes,  is  specially  dwelt  upon  as  a  product  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. A  large  number  of  saw-mifls  have  been  erected  along 
the  tributaries  of  the  great  streams,  which  do  a  flourishing  busi«- 
ness ;  but  they  cannot,  it  appears,  more  than  supply  the  local 
demand,  and  consequently  the  drift  to  the  distant  markets  is 
limited.  "  We  have  also,"  says  Mr.  Bond,  "  more  and  better 
inducements  for  agriculture  than  any  other  country  can  boast" 
He  states  his  reasons  for  this  unqualified  assumption :  1st,  su- 
periority of  climate ;  2d,  superiority  of  land.  He  proceeds  to 
show,  by  analyses  of  the  suoject,  wherein  these  assumed  supe- 
riorities exist.  The  climate  (is  his  conclusion)  is  not  only  genial 
to  the  growth  of  grain  and  vegetables,  but  it  contributes  to  the 
physical  strength.  "  Labor,"  he  contends,  "  stands  up  firmly  on 
Its  legs  here  the  year  round,  and  drives  things  through."  The 
fecundity  of  the  soil  he  haS  never  seen  surpassed,  rarely  equalled, 
"  The  Minnesotans  wiU  take  anything,'*  says  Mr.  6. ;  **  don't 
care  what  the  crop  is — ^any  grain — any  root — anything,  from  a 
eastor  bean,  or  an  apple  or  pear,  or  a  pumpkin,  to  a  sweet  potato 
or  a  tobacco  plant,"^and  they  will  put  the  Territory  against  the 
world.  Frost  comes  late,  and  ceases  early.  Besides,  it  gives 
seasonable  warning  of  its  approach,  and  plays  few  tricks  with 
the  husbandman,  such  as  taking  him  at  unguarded  times,  and 
in  unexpected  moments. 
Notwithstanding  the  opinions  of  geolc^ts^  it  appears  that 
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coal  has  been  found  in  one  or  two  spots,  and  fresh  discoveriefii 
of  this  mineral  are  anticipated.  No  mention  is  made  by  Mr. 
Bond  of  iron  ore,  but  the  inference  is  strong  that  the  Territory 
is  not  devoid  of  iron  formations.  There  is  hardly  a  State  or 
Territory  west  of  Ohio  that  does  not  contain  such  formation^ 
and  which  are  worked ;  and  recently  an  extensive  vein  has 
been  discovered  near  Lake  Superior,  of  the  existence  of  which 
^ologists  had  been  in  complete  ignorance  until  accident  brought 
it  to  light. 

The  farmer  about  to  migrate  to  Minnesota,  is  told  to  settle 
anywhere.  There  is,  according  to  Mr.  Bond,  a  preference  given 
to  no  part  of  the  Territory  over  another.  The  inducement  is 
general,  and  the  temptation  is  repaid  by  finding  fertile  lands, 
available  water-courses,  well-studded  forests,  and  a  blooming 
paradise  everywhere.  Localities,  however,  are  pointed  out  to 
the  mechanic  and  the  artisan,  not  because  one  section  has  ad- 
vantages which  another  might  not  possess,  but  because,  each 
beins  scarce,  the  demand  in  the  more  populous  regions  is  greater. 
"A  hundred  mills,"  says  Mr.  B.,  both  saw  and  grist,  "would 
pay  well  now,  if  they  could  be  at  once  located  at  St.  Paul,  St. 
Anthony,  and  at  the  Sauk  Rapids ;  also  at  Lake  Pepin,  Lake 
Minnetonka,  and  more  especially  on  the  Minnesota  River."  Ma- 
sons, carpenters,  joiners,  blacksmiths,  burr-stone  dressers,  and, 
indeed,  every  branch  of  the  mechanic  arts,  are  solicited  to  come 
to  the  Territory,  and  impress  the  features  of  their  trades  upon  it ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  inhabitants  manage  to  have  their 
cattle  shod,  their  houses  built,  and  their  agricultural  imple- 
ments sharpened,  the  ground  yet  to  be  occupied  by  mechanic 
enterprise  is  coextensive  with  the  country.  "Mechanics  and 
laborers,"  adds  Mr.  B.,  "  will  find  work  everywhere  in  town  and 
country.  There  is  a  demand  for  both,  and  high  wages  [are] 
ready.  Mechanics  get  all  kinds  of  prices,  according  to  the  trade 
and  skill  of  the  man.  Two  dollars  per  day  is  the  medium  price. 
Common  laborers  get  fh)m  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a  quar- 
ter per  day."  The  demand  for  the  latter  is  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  numerous  government  roads  are  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, and  hands  are  required  to  hasten  the  work.  Steamboat- 
ing  on  the  rivers  of  Minnesota,  according  to  M.  Bond,  must  be 
one  of  the  grandest  and  most  picturesaue  enjoyments  imaginable. 
Snow  falls  usually  in  November,  ana  lies  on  the  ground  until 
March,  when  it  goes  off  in  gradual  thaws,  increasing  the  volume 
of  water  in  the  streams,  thus  proving  doubly  of  benefit  to  the 
timber  raftsman  and  husbandman.  Tne  winters  are  remarkably 
dry,  the  springs  wet  and  boisterous,  the  summers  cool  and 
pleasant,  with  a  southwestern  breeeze  almost  constantly  pre- 
vailing, and  the  autumns,  like  the  autumns  of  the  Orient,  full  of 
song,  of  life,  and  genial  sunshine.     As  a  wheat-producing 
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cfotmtry,  Minnesota  mi^  irell  compasre  yrith  any  other  in  tiie 
world. 

St  PaTil,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  is  in  latitude  449  62'  46" 
North,  and  longitude  98^  4'  64"  West  It* has  been  made  a 
port  of  entry,  and  from  a  hunter's  ranch  has  become  a  populottt 
ftnd  flourishing  inland  dity.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  Hirer,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
]£uinesota  lUyer,  and  is  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  (^ 
Mexico.  It  contains  6,000  inhabitants,  and  increases  beyond 
all  calculation  or  estimate.  "  Commercially,"  says  Mr.  tikmd, 
•*  it  is  the  key  to  all  the  vast  region  north  of  i^  and,  by  the 
Minnesota  Biver,  to  the  immense  valley  drained  through  thai 
important  tributcuy  to  the  Father  of  Waters.  The  approach  to 
it  by  the  river  from  below  is  grand  and  imposing.  The  trav- 
eller, after  leaving  Dubuque  more  than  three  hundred  miles 
below,  sees  nothing  to  remind  him  of  a  city,  or  even  a  prosper* 
ous  business  town,  >until  he  rounds  the  bend  in  the  river  below 
St  Paul,  and  her  tall  spires,  substantial  business  houses,  and 
neat  dwellings,  burst  upon  his  view." 

Five  years  Sjgo  there  was  not  the  sign  of  a  white  village  in 
the  whole  Territory.  Now  St  Paul  aspires  to  the  rank  of  a 
city,  with  6,000  inhabitants. 

The  region  about  the  citjr  is  described  to  be  most  delightfhl. 
The  landscape  is  beautiful  and  attractive  for  its  alternating 
character ;  lakes  and  rivulets  are  met  with  at  short  intervals, 
abounding  with  all  manner  of  fish,  and  among  the  rest  the 
White  Mountain  trout  species,  with  any  quantity  of  our  ordi« 
nary  fresh-stream  swarms.  "  A  stranger,"  says  Mr.  Bond,  "is 
generally  astonished,  and  not  unfrequently  very  much  amused, 
at  the  scene  presented  for  contemplatioir  on  his  first  arrivfd  at 
the  St.  Paul  landing.  In  short,  his  first  impressions,  with  regard 
to  the  state  of  society  here,  are  altogether  unfavorable.  He  is 
welcomed  by  an  unusual  and  motley  group  5f  human  beings, 

Eithered  firom  all  parts  of  the  Union,  the  Canadas,  the  Indian 
nds,  and  Perubina,  besides  the  curiously  mixed-up  race  of 
natives."  This  pictOre  may  serve  briefly  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  physical  character  of  tne  city  population,  but  in  point  of 
morals,  temperance,  and  intellectual  culture,  St  Paul  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  of  heterogeneous  border  life,  for  it  seems  that 
the  people  have  contrived  to  build  more  churches  than  there 
are  really  persons  to  fill  them.  A  people  thus  zealously  dis- 
posed to  show  their  respect  and  high  obligation  to  duty,  are  not 
apt  to  omit  what  is  equally  incumbent  upon  them,  the  education 
essential  to  appredate  sacred  objects  of  aevotion. 

The  commerce  of  a  city  like  St  Paul,  opening  its  gates  on  all 
sides  to  a  wilderness,  must  partake  of  tne  simple  features  of 
primitive  barter  among  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic 


board.  We  can  imagine  tlie  character  of  lihe  oonmioditiefi  that 
find  their  way  into  and  from  this  modem  Persepolis.  FuraL 
peltries,  ginseng,  roots,  and  skins,  bron^ht  by  the  Dakotas,  and 
fiieir  red  brethren ;  these  carry  away  with  them  tobacco,  spirit^ 
blankets,  ammnnition,  and  toys :  pine,  oak,  hemlock,  and  noop* 
poles,  bronght  by  the  snnbumt  woodsman;  he  carries  away 
with  him  coffee,  tea,  muslin,  rice,  sugar,  calico,  and  numerous 
household  and  culinary  wares :  wheat,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
seeds,  brought  by  the  fermef ;  he  carries  away  with  him  bar- 
iron,  a  few  luxuries,  and  perhaps  an  order  from  the  merchaut 
to  the  nearest  blacksmith  for  a  set  of  harrow-teeth.  In  fine, 
money  is  not  mentioned,  nor  is  it  needed.  The  territory  sup- 
plies the  necessities  of  the  people^  and  St.  Paul  dispenses  them. 
We  cannot  resist  giving  Mr.  Bond's  views  of  the  probaih 
fiiture  conse(}ucnc6  of  St*  Paul  as  a  foreign  entrepdt  for  an 
overland  Pacific  route.  He  says:  "Theroutefrom  Halifax  to 
Tuca  Straits,  opposite  to  Vancouver's  Island,  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  quite  as  feasible  as  the  route  proposed  &om  Lake 
Michigan  to  Puget's  Sound,  and  a  very  large  part  of  the  country 
is  the  finest  'wheat  country  in  the  world.  The  distance  would 
vary  but  little  from  that  of  our  route,  while  from  London  to 
China  it  would  be  ccmsiderably  less  than  ocrrs.    By  measuring  a 

Slobe.  it  will  be  seen  Ihat  Lake  Huron  is  less  distant  from  Lon- 
on  tnan  New- York  is  from  Iiondoii ;  and  as  Lake  Sunerior  is 
but  six  hundred  and  fifrjr  feet  elevated  above  the  Atlantic,  a 
railroad  from  Halifax  to  iake  Superior  might  be  constructed  on 
almost  a  dea4  level.  This  would  enaUe  En^and  to  transport 
all  the  produce  of  the  Mississippi  basin  to  Halifax  at  a  much 
less  cost  than  to  ouy  [American]-  Atlantic  city.  Besides,  Hali« 
fax  is  much  nearer  to  Europe,  and  would  a^void  the  storms  and 
dangers  of  navigation  between  Halifax  and  New*  York."  Hence, 
Mr.  J8ond  argues,  it  should  be  the  policy  of  American  capital- 
ists (if  the  General  Government  will  not  take  the  matter  in 
charge)  to  run  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  pretty  near  to  St.  Paul 
on  the  South,  oth^*wise,  should  the  British  government  open  a 
railroad  fron^  Halifax  to  British  Oregon,  *'  interest,"  says  Mr. 
Bond,  '^  would  immediately  require  the  oonstruction  of  a  rail* 
road  from  St.  Paul  to  intersect  it."  Thus,  he  continues,  "  The 
whole  of  the  intercourse  of  the  Southern  and  Western  StcHes. 
with  Oregon,  nay,  with  California,  would  take  this  route,"  and 
the  United  States  be  deprived  of  the  overland  carrying  trade  of 
Europe  with  the  East  Indies.  At  best  this  i^  but  a  speculation, 
the  only  one  Mr,  Bond  indulges  in  that  is  not  stamped  with 
unauestionable  sagacitv.  The  British  government  nas  seri- 
ously thought  of  9ie  Halifax  survey ;  out  whether  it  has  any 
idea  of  promptly  locating  it  with  iron  rails^  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  ffaggestion,  however,  is  not  bad ;  and  it  has  the  additional 
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movit  of  inviting  reflection  on  the  subject.  St.  Paul  is,  without 
doubt,  eligibly  situated ;  but  what  gives  to  it  importance  over 
every  merely  hypothetical  assurance  of  what  the  future  may 
ungarner,  is,  that  it  has  its  foundation  laid  on  (he  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  whose  lordly  current  has  present  capacity  for  all 
the  transit  trade  that  the  West  and  the  Northwest  may  empty 
upon  its  bosom.  Mr.  Bond  as&ures  the  reader  that  the  sub- 
joined is  a  pretty  accurate  exhibit  of  the  amount  of  money  in- 
vested in  mercantile  operations  in  St.  Paul ; — 


Diy  goods $100,000 

Aiiorted  merehandUe 100,000 

BooU  and  ihoei 10,000 

Farming  impIemenU 8,000 

Druga,  oili,  paints,  glass,  dee. .     12,000 
Miscellaneous 10,000 


Grocerits .' 183,000 

Clothing,  and  hat  and  cap  stores .  30,000 

Hardware ^  .     6,000 

Books  and  stationery 1!^,000 

Iron  and  nails '. . . .  20,000 


Add  capital  invested  in  Indian  trade,  government  contracts,  At 400,000 


Total. 


.$790,000 


large  proportion  of  the  mercantile  trade  of  St.  Paul  is 
•      The ■     *  ^        ■ 


wholesale.    The  following  are  investments  in  the  manufacturing 
business  of  the  city : 


8  Steam  saw-mills,  machineiy,  and  stock $100,000 

1  Flouring  mill 12,000 

1  Sash  and  planing  shop 10,000 

1  Iron  foundry,  and  machine  shop  attached 8,000 

8  Stove  and  tinware  establishments 8,000 

1  Plough  and  farming  implement  factoiy '    8,000 

4  Carriage  and  waffon  factories 8,000 

Several  blacksmith  shops 6,000 

2  Cabinet-ware  and  Airnitare  shops 9,000 

Boot  and  shoe  establishments 6,000 

Saddle  and  harness             **  6,000 

Bakers*  and  confectioners*  "  4,000 

MiscellaneoQs 6,000 


Total. 


.$177,000 


These  are  the  tangible  evidences  of  a  people's  prosperity. 
Where  the  plough,  the  loom,  the  anvil,  and  the  merchant  and 
grocer  are  congregated,  and  their  products  and  merchandise  find 
a  market,  happiness  will  build  itself  up  as  an  institution  among 
them,  and  opiilence  crown  their  ambition. 

St.  Paul  contains  about  600  buildings,  used  as  dwellings  and 
factories,  &c.,  which  Mr,  Bond  classifies  as  follows : — 

Dwellings,  offices,  and  shops 617 

Manufactories  and  business  houses 70 

Churches,  6;  hotels,  4 10- 

School- bouses,  public  and  private 4 

Court-house  and  jail 3 

Capitol I 
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Probably  80  or  100  are  in  prooesB  of  erection,  and  ready  |ar 
roofing,  which  are  not  included  in  this  count.  The  foundations 
are  dug  and  the  timbers  framed  of  others ;  and  thus  in  a  few 
years  we  shall  lose  siffht  of  the  Dakota's  wigwams,  in  the  clus^ 
taring  dwellings  of  the  wlnte  man,  and  palatial  edifices  of  the 
money^shanger. 

We  have  just  said,  that  in  a  community  such  as  we  might 
suppose  inhabits  St  Paul,  education  woula  not  be  neglected: 
and  in  turning  over  another  page  of  Mr.  Bond's  work,  we  fina 
that  our  convictions  are  confirmed.  Not  only  has  the  Legislature 
of  the  Territory  made  ample  provision  fi^r  primary  schools,  but 
it  has  incorporated  a  University  at  St  Anthony^s  Falls,  where, 
the  higher  branches  are  taught,  and  the  mind  expands  with  the 
inspiration  of  Horace  and  Yii^l.  The  poor  Indian  who  beholds^ 
these  innovations,  and  avoids  the  axe  tnat  despoils  his  hunting* 
grounds,  is  not  rudely  thrust  forth,  condemned  to  wander  among, 
the  graves  of  his  buried  ancestry  uncared  for.  He  is  invited  to 
join  in  with  the  paler-faced  ohil(Lren  of  the  Territory,  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  ruthless  carnivals,  but  to  partake  of  the  feasts  of 
wisdom  these  schools  afford,  so  that  it  may  no  longer  be  held  a 
reproach  to  the  Dakota-=- 

**  Lo !  the  po«r  Iiidia]i,'whofle  untutored  mind 
Seen  God  in  clouds  and  bean  him  in  the  wind ; 
Hie  eoul  proud'  icience  nev^r  taught  to  stray 
Tar  as  the  Solar  Walk  or  Milky  Way." 

With  the  subjoined  quotations  from  Mr.  Sondes  work  we 
shall  conclude  this,  imperfect  sketch  of  *^  Minnesota  and  its 
Resources."  Here  is  a  statement  of  crops  obtained  by  a  tribe 
of  Winnebagoes  on  Long  Prairie  last  year«  As  a  general  thing, 
the  Indian  races  will  not  labor ;  but  this  beginnmg  is  fruitful 
of  expectation  for  the  future ; — 

PtaBted  RaiSMi 

•eres.  bualieUk 

Com 1...300 12,000 

Potatoes SO 10,000 

Wheat 10 900 

Turnips 60 10,000 

Oats 40 4,000 

Garden  Vegetables ,.... 10 • 

Raued  OH  the  3iitm$$ippi  PlaU  •*» 

Corn 100 \,  »,000 

PoUtoes 10 1,000 

Tttrnips SO... 8,000 

St.  Paul,  as  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  has  demanded  special 
mention ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  town  that  has  engrafted  with 
the  soil  of  Minnesota.  Settlements,  that  assume  the  form  of 
hamlets  and  villages,  are  sparsely  scattered  here  and  there,  all 
hopeful,  ambitious,  and  promising.    If  Minnesota  is  the  Arcadia 
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it  ifl  represented  to  be,  Mr.  Bond  may  with  propriety  condnde 
his  volume  with  a  vision,  in  which,  not  with  shut,  but  open 
eyes,  he  sees  Amalthea  emptying  her  comucopia  into  the  streets 
of  St.  Paul. 

St.  Paul,  according  to  the  United  States  Census,  has  one 
academy,  which,  in  1850,  contained  12  students.  The  State  at 
large,  accoiding  to  the  same  authority,  has  one  State  library, 
containing  3,000  volumes ;  and  one  social  library,  contwiing 
200  volumes.  The  territorial  population  in  the  same  year  was 
6,077 ;  number  of  dwellings,  1,002 ;  number  of  families,  1^16. 
Of  the  ag^gate  population,  2,886  were  returned  as  belonging 
to  the  trades  and  professions,  namely,  carpenters  and  JQiners, 
188;  lumbermen,  126;  farmers,  840;  hunters,  207;  laborers, 
699,  &c.,  &c.  The  number  returned  as  merchahts  was  87. 
The  other  trades  and  professions  range  from  one  to  sixteen,  and 
as  high  as  thirty. 


Art.  in:-^NAmAt  fflSTOKT  IN  ITS  REUTI0N8  TO  6E0B6U. 

Natural  History  makes  us  acquainted  with  objects  that  con^ 
stitute  this  sphere  on  which  we  dwell,  and  with  the  animals  and 
vegetables  that  live  on  its  surfeu^e.  These  objects,  so  £u:  as  ap- 
plicable, are  considered  in  relation  to  their  structure,  internal 
and  external,  their  conditions  of  existenx^e,  their  mode  of  forma- 
tion, their  changes,  their  habits  and  properties ;  their  resem- 
blances, so  as  to  form  groups,  classes,  families,  orders  and  genera, 
their  differences  which  separate  them,  and  their  uses. 

To  develop  the  Natural  History  of  Greorgia,  then,  is,  1st. 
To  learn  the  nature  of  all  the  materials  that  compose  her  soil } 
the  rocks,  that  form  her  hills  and  mountains ;  the  waters,  that 
burst  jfrom  her  hill-sides,  or  flow  from  her  swamps ;  the  vege- 
tation, that  grows  on  her  sur&ce,  from  the  minutest  conferva 
that  floats  in  her  stagnant  pools,  to  the  majestic  forest-tree  that 
adorns  her  mountain  summits,  or  spreads  in  luxuriance  in  her 
fertile  bottoms;  the  minutest  insect,  that  lives  but  an  hour,  to 
the  largest  animal  that  roams  her  forests,  and  the  eagle  that 
dwells  amid  her  mountain  peaks.    And, 

2d.  To  develop,  and  apply,  by  well-directed  intelligence, 
any  or  all  of  these  various  objects,  that  they  may  administer  to 
tiie  uses,  necessities,  and  luxuries  of  man. 

These  are  the  ends  that  the  development  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Georgia  must  aim  to  accomplish.  To  do  it,  must  re- 
quire time,  measured  by  many  years.  It  must  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  physical  and  mental  power,  and  money.  It  must 
require  the  co-operation  of  the  great  mass  of  her  citizens.    And 
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when  all  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  and  the  open  fields  now 
before  us  are  explored,  new  relations,  n6w  interests,  new  ob- 
jects, shdl  rise  up  to  demand  unlimited  effort. 

To  develop  nature,  is  to  unfold  an  endless  series.  We  can- 
not examine  one  object  she  presents,  apparently  the  most  cir- 
cumscribed in  its  relations  ana  characters,  without  finding  those 
relations  and  characters,  but  the  figures  on  an  external  cover- 
ing, that  obscured  firom  superficial  view  matters  of  exhaustless 
interest  beneath. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  we  do  not  anticipate  completion  of 
the  work  of  aeveloping  the  Natural  History  of  Georgia.  No^ 
centuries  may  pass,  and  no  end  shall  be  seen  to  the  widening 
way,  that  generations  mav  illumine  by  their  efforts.  The  way 
shall  prow  oroader,  and  tne  objects  shall  become  more  majestic, 
tut  no  end  shall  be  reached. 

Man  is  placed  in  this  world  to  supply  all  his  physical  wants 
fi:om  the  objects  around  him.  Not  by  their  spontaneous  pro- 
duction, but  to  be  developed  by  his  ingenuity  and  skill.  He 
stands  amid  concealed  blessings,  which  are  to  be  elaborated  by 
the  exercise  of  powers  his  Creator  has  implanted  within  him. 
He  is  placed  imder  the  control  of  physical  laws,  of  which  na- 
turally he  is  ignorant ;  and  with  no  instinct  to  guide  him  in 
their  application,  to  administer  to  his  interests  or  happiness. 
The  earliest  attention  to  natural  history  consisted  in  collecting 
IVom  the  mineral  kingdom  substances  that  may  serve  in  their 
natural  state  usefiil  purposes,  or  may  afford,  by  reduction,  the 
various  metals  for  all  the  numerous  applications  for  which  they 
are  employed  ;•  the  gathering  from  the  wild,  indigenous  vege- 
tables, those  that  by  culture  may  afford  food,  clothmg,  and  ma- 
terials for  usefiil  arts ;  the  seeking  among  the  animals  such  as 
may,  by  domesticAtion,  administer  to  the  wants  of  man.  These 
constituted  the  earliest  objects  of  natural  history.  These  ends 
the  immediate  descendants  of  Adam,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
attained.  And  aU  nations,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  have 
done  the  same. 

In  all  past  ages,  man  has  failed  in  obtaining  these  ends,  by 
anything  like  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  true  conditions  of 
success.  He  has  acted  by  no  intelligence,  as  to  the  nature  or 
relations  of  the  objects  with  which  he  has  had  to  deal. 

Nature,  in  her  bountiful  goodness,  has  made  the  conditions 
of  partial  success  so  easy,  that  the  most  unskilfiil  management 
win  supply  the  necessary  wants  of  man.  With  this  ne  has 
been  contented.  So  forgetful  has  he  ofl«n  been  of  the  interest 
he  had  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  regions  he  has  visited, 
and  become  an  inhabitant  of,  that  he  has  carried  with  him  the 
productions  of  his  fatherland,  and  dwelt  centuries  amid  *ob- 
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jects,  and  regardless  of  them,  that,  with  the  slightest  care,  miglit 
have  conferred  benefits  beyond  conception. 

This  position  is  abundantly  supported  by  cases  in  our  own 
country. 

We  propose  treating  of  Natural  History  as  a  source  of  benefit 
to  individuals  and  communities. 

What  is  more  simple,  or  eaflier  of  comprehension,  than  in- 
numerable arrangements  of  vegetable  structure  and  growth? 
Let  the  youth  see  the  incalculable  mouths  on  the  under  sides  of 
leaves,  which  are  pumping  up  the  noxious  ^ases  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  emittmg  in  its  stead  the  vital  air  of  ^imals.  Let 
nim  see  that  the  splendid  colorings  of  the  beautiM  flowers  are 
produced  by  a  ^^t  change  in  the  green  color  of  leaves,  shining 
through  cells  slightly  disarranged,  and  disarranged  for  thia  very 
purpose.  Let  mm  learn,  by  the  simplest  experiment,  that  a^ 
great  part  of  the  material  of  plants  comes  from  the  exhaustless 
storehouse,  the  air.  Would  he  grow  up  and  be  guilty  of  con- 
verting fertile  lots  into  barren  wastes  r  He  would  learn  that 
Nature  holds  out  to  his  acceptance  wealth  in  ever-increasing 
fertile  fields,  if  he  will  receive  and  practise  her  simplest  lessons. 
She  has  thrown  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  who  possesses  a 
field  in  this  land,  tiie- means  of  making  it  more  proauctive  for 
ages  to  come,  without  ever  leaving  its  boundari^  or  carrying 
an  ounce  of  material  on  to  it;  and  he  may  export  his  cotton, 
grain,  and  meat,  in  the  meantime.  The  blowing  winds  shall 
supply  all  deficiency,  if  he  will  allow  them  to  do  it,  and  keep 
wnat  they  brings  when  thej  have  brought  it. 

Every  old  r^  hill  in  Georgia  is  an  ugly  index  of  the  pal- 
pable violation  of  nature's  simplest  laws.  Every  barren  field 
proclaims,  by  its  desolateness,  me  trampling  under  foot  of  the 

Elainest  teachings  of  the.great  volume  of  God's  creation.  They 
oth  stand  out  as  unmistakable  proo&  of  the  bad  instruction  of 
the  children  of  an  agricultural  community.  An  exhausted  soil, 
poor  animals,  imported  productions,  in  a  State  that  lies  beneath 
a  sky  more  genial  than  covers  any  portion  of  the  globe,  ar^e 
most  conclusively  that  something  is  wrong  in  the  impulses  that 
propel  the  social  machine.  A  man,  digging  in  the  Silurian 
penod  for  coal,  as  we  have  seen  in  Chei^ee,  presents  no  less 
ridiculous  appearance  than  would  one  who  was  aredging  a  pond 
to  catch  mocking-birds.  His  earliest  elementary  teaching  ought 
to  have  been  better. 

People  of  Georgia — ^you  have  mountain  districts  for  cattle  and 
the  coarser  grains,  lying  geolo^cally  on  the  most  fertile  strata. 
Tou  have  middle  regions  for  all  the  finer  productions  of  a  tem- 
perate climate.  You  have  almost  tropical  plains  of  the  South, 
for  the  hardier  intertropical  produptions.     x  ou  have  a  long  line 
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of  sea-ooast  lined  with  "fertile  islands,  for  all  the  peculiar  pro- 
ductions reqairing  oceanic  influences.  Are  there  not  in  Georgia 
all  the  cUmates  or  the  United  States?  Not  a  plant  or  animal 
that  grows  within  the  limits  of  the  Union,  that  cannot  be  grown 
to  perfection  within  the  limits  of  Qeoreia. 

Observe  your  soil  That  of  Ohen£:ee,  from  Ae  decomposi- 
tion of  the  Silurian  period,  beet  fitted  for  all  the  products  of  a 
temperate  climate,  the  very  same  as  the  most  productive  por- 
tions of  the  globe.  The  soil  of  Middle  Georgia,  much  of  it  de- 
composed syenite,  abounding  in  burned  clay  and  oxide  of 
iron,  and  hsst  fitted  to  eaten  the  fertilizing  gases  that  load 
the  air,  abounding  in  potash  imd  the  phosphates,  the  essential 
elements  of  a  prGduotive  country.  The  porous  and  deep  soils 
of  the  lower  regions,  especially  adapted  for  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  warmer  portions  of  the  globe.  We  have  de- 
posited within  the  earth  the  greatest  mriety^  of  mineral  subr 
stances.  Iron  is  found  throughout  a  mat  part  of  the  State  in 
eichaustless  quantities,  and  of  a  kind  best  suited,  by  reduction^ 
for  the  production  of  the  finest  qualities  of  manu&ctured  iron. 
Copper  in  unlimited  abundance,  and  ready  formed  for  the  manu- 
fecture  of  the  important  compounds  of  this  useful  metal.  Oold 
is  found  in  abundance,  happuy  tasking  the  ingenuity  and  skill 
of  our  citissens  for  its  rapid  production  in  an  isolated  state. 
Lead  and  sUvtr  are  fbund ;  but  no  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  development  of  these  metals.  Mercury  is  fotmd  pure,  issuinff 
from  the  clefia  of  rocks.  Diamonds  exist  within  the  State ;  and 
this  priceless  mineral  will  yet,  we  have  littie  doubt,  stand  among 
the  productions  of  Georgia.  Lime,  in  many  vapeties,  forms 
mountain  masses.  Hydraulic  limestone,  so  important  a  product, 
is  found  in  unlimited  quantities.  Marls  and  greensand,  abound- 
ing in  organic  matter  and  phosphates,  are  spread,  over  large 
portions  of  the  poorer  regions  of  Georgia;  and,  by  bring- 
mg  them  to  the  surface,  we  would  load  with  luxuriance  these 
now  neglected  sections  .of  our  State.  Porcelain  clay,  of  the 
finest  0[uality,  for  all  the  demands  of  the  most  extensive  pot- 
teries, IS  found  in  various  locations.  Materials  of  the  finest  glass 
are  without  limit  Burr-stone,  second  only  to  the  Frenco,  is 
one  of  our  Eocene  formations. 

Salt  and  coal  are  not  largely  found  in  Georgia ;  but  Nature 
seems  to  ^ave  taken  especial  care  that  the  State  should  be  an 
easy  recipient  of  every  blessing,  when  there  would  not  seem  ' 
room  enough  on  her  own  surface.  The  Tennessee  River  is  made 
to  sweep  down  to  her  northern  border.  The  banks  of  this  river 
abound  in  coal,  and  by  its  waters  we  are  placed  in  direct  contact 
with  inexhaustible  quantities  of  this  valuable  deposit  Salt,  in 
enormous  quantities,  might  be  manufactured  on  what  are  now 
the  useless  marshes  of  our  sea-board. 
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Look  at  the  vegetable  productions  of  Georgia. 

Give  to  our  |)ersimmou  the  care  that  the  apple,  pear,  and 
peach  have  received,  and  it  will  stand  pronunent  among  the 
most  delicious  fruits  that  can  come  to  our  tables. 

The  oUve  grows  wild  in  our  swamps.  Call  it  out  and  nurse  it. 
Cultivate  it,  and  the  oil  of  Lucca  shful  not  surpass  its  richness. 

The  grape  abounds  in  great  variety.  With  little  or  no  care, 
two  of  the  best  grapes  now  cultivated  are  of  Southern  production. 
We  have  others,  some  with  all  the  powerful  qualities  of  those 
most  highljr  esteemed.  Cross  them  and.  bring  out  their  quali- 
ties, and  wme  and  oil  sluUl  gladden  the  heart  of  man,  and  make 
his  &ce  to  shine. 

That  troublesgme  weed,  the  May-pop,  will  grow  where 
nothing  else  can.  Its  fruit  might  lie  side  by  side  witn  the  melons 
liad  with  proper  care.  .It  has  within  it  the  elements  of  a  luxurious 
product.  We  have  a  native  gooseberrv  that  might,  undoubt- 
edly, give  us  this  delicious  fruit,  of  which  we  are  now  deprived, 
as  the  foreign  species  will  not  flourish  in  Middle  and  Southern 
Georgia.  We  have  a  common  shrub  that  yields  a  perfume  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  that  enters  into  the  finest  productions  of 
the  perfumer's  art ;  and  others  in  combination  can  scarcely  be 
equalled.  The  uses  of  the  sweet  potato  are  not  half  developed ; 
so  of  the  ground-pea ;  and  cotton-seed  is  worth  raising  for  its 
own  sake.    For  illuminatioa,  it  is  unequalled. 

In  medicinal  plants,  our  State  abounds.  In  special  cases,  there 
are  no  more  valuable  remedies  than  the  ^Uingea  syhxxticc^ 
Oalycanthva floridas^  SmUax^  Pseudo-China^  and  others  that  space 
forbids  our  naming. 

OwrBignonias^  even  in  their  wild  state,  are  inferior  to  none  of 
the  imported  varieties.  Oar  Azaleas  surpass,  in  every  element 
of  beauty,  every  product  of  the  exotic  gardeijer's  care..  He 
labors,  and  by  hybridization  ^ets  a  decent  flower  of  this  genus. 
But  we  could'^take  him  to  the  nill-sides  of  Monroe  and  Crawford, 
and  ejBhibit  to  him  collections  that  as  fi^  surpass  his  productions 
in  magnificence  and  variety  as  the  broad  hill-side  surpasses  his 
flower-pot 

Look  at  our  Pancratiums,  perfect  giants,  and  splendid  giant& 
too,  beside  the  foreign  flowers.  Care  for  an  Amaryllis  woula 
make  it  equal  any  of  its  foreign  sisters,  reared  with  so  nrach 
care.  Our  Bijaria,  Bhododendrons,  Salvias,  Yerbeuas^  Cerasus^ 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  would  deck  a  lawn,  or 
beautify  a  garden  that  would  not  yield  in  any  respect  to  Eastern 
magnificence. 

How  are  these  objects  to  be  developed?  By  great  discourses  on 
developing  the  Natural  History  of  Georgia?  By  appointing  a 
State  Geologist  or  Naturalist  ?  By  expenditure  of  State  funds 
in  an  experimental  garden  ?    By  State  fairs  ?    We  answer,- most 
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emphaticallj — ^no.  AU  of  these  cannot  accompliBh  it  They 
are  all  good  in  their  places.  The  main  spring  lies  back  of  these 
agenciei^.  The  impulse  must  originate  in  the  hearts  and  desires, 
not  only  of  the  men  and  women,  but  of  the  youth  of  our  land. 
The  youth  even  must  be  made  to  feel  that  there  ought  to  be 
Bomethinff  besides  money  and  show  in  this  world.  That  there 
ought  to  be  homes.  That  these  homes  should  each  be  an  expe- 
rimental plantation — ^not  to  raise  the  greatest  number  of  pounds 
of  cotton  to  the  acre,. all  else  disregarded, — or  the  largest  mule, 
or  fleetest  horse,  or  the  fattest  hog.;  but  to  bring  to  perfect 
development,  by  intelligent  management,  all  that  Nature  allows 
the  Igcality  to  produce.  Let  the  premises  be  an  Eden^  wherein 
bloom  the  flowers  and  ripens  the  fruit  that,  by  the  fragrance  and 
beauty  of  the  one,  and  tne  delicious  perfection  of  the  other,  .the 
soul  and  body  shall  expand  together.  When  the  prindples  of 
Animal  Physiology  ana  instincts  shall  lie  applied  by  an  intelli- 
gence gained  by  patient  and  long  induction  to  the  perfection  of 
every  fiving  being,  from  the  bee  to  the  horse,  what  a  scene 
would  such  a  plantation  exhibit !  It  would  be  an  Eden,  indeed, 
all  depending  on  the  same  intelligence,  andcommunicatiDg  bless- 
ings each  in  its  appropriate  sphere. 

What  possible  attractions  could  the  wilds  of  Texas  or  Arkdn- 
fias  have  for  the  proprietor  of  such  a  ho;ne?  The  ^roung  and 
enterprising  might  go  to  such  regions,  and  found  similar  Comes 
there.  We  want  attractive  homes  throughout  the  land.  Our 
wealthy  planters  often  live  where  it  must  be  a  task  to  live,  and 
for  the  reason  they  received  no  lessons  from  Nature's  clorious 
volume  in  early  years.  Their  children  will  come  up  in  tine  same 
way,  and  when  the  soil  is  exhausted  they  must  move  farther 
West.  There  is  nothing  to  bind  them  to  tne  spot  of  their  birth; 
it  is  desolate  and  unattractive.  How  sad  to  pass  such  spots,  so 
frequent  in  our  beloved  State!  The  old  farms  desolate  and  for- 
saken, which  ought  to  be  the  richest  and  most  attractive,  an 
mi^ht  so  easily  bd  so. 

A  family  bent  on  producing  everything  their  locality  will 
admit  in  its  greatest  natural  develoi)ment,  and  studying  ever  to 
aid  and  guide  Nature  in  effecting  desirable  results  by  knowled^ 
of  her  laws,  would  unquestionably  receive  even  more  money  m 
the  course  of  years  than  a  family  bent  on  making  the  most  cot- 
ton possible  every  year.  The  former  fanuly,  too,  nas  been  every 
year  reaping  richer  harvests  than  the  fields  produced,  in  the 
happiness  that  results  from  almost  perfect  independence,  and  in 
the  delightful  interest  that  everything  living  creates,  when  grow- 
ing and  perfecting,  under  the  unobstructed  laws  of  its  own 
jature.  All  pour  olessings  into  the  souls  of  those  who  guide 
and  keep  them.  All  Nature  herself  becomes  a  minister  of  joj 
And  happiness  to  such. 
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There  is  need  of  the  young  especially  learning  what  are  the 
prime,  legitimate  objects  of  human  pursuit.  They  should  learn 
that  money  or  popular  applause  are  not  such  objects.  That  the 
perfect  accom{)Iishment  oi  the  duties  of  our  respective  calling 
IS  the  great  object  Wealth  and  honor  may  come.  K  so,  it  is 
well.  1?hey  are  both  desirable.  But,  if  they  come  not,  our 
great  aim  of  life  has  not  been  thwarted.  The  merchant,  mecha- 
nic, doctor,  lawyer,  may  all  accomplish  the  legitimate  ends  of 
their  calling,  ^ut^  is  tiiere  a  planter  in  this  wide-spread  land 
that  does  it?  One  who  manages  the  vast  uiierests  of  a  single 
plantation — ^that  fulfils  with  proper  inteUigCDce  all  the  demands 
of  his  calling — ^in  other  words,  that  develops  the  Natural  History 
of  his  own  plantation?  I  answer,  I  do  not  believe  there  is ;  and 
with  our  present  knowled^,  there  can  be  none.  The  planter 
is  not  to  be  blamed.  There  are  many  that  are  noble  and  learned 
men,  and  G(eorgia  has  some  whose  names  shall  be  forgotten  only 
when  science  and  learning  shall  disappear  from  the  earth. 

We  talk  of  learned  professions ;  and  if  there  is  a  son  in  a  fa- 
mily that  exhibits  signs  of  unusual  promise,  he  must  be  made  a 
lawyer  or  a  doctor.  And  it  is  a  common  notion,  if  a  young  man 
goes  through  college,  and  gets  the  little  smatteiing  of  learning 
that  is  communicated  there,  he  has  too  mudi  know;ledge  for  a 
farmer.  ^  Was  there  ever  a  more  preposterous  opinion  afloat  in 
an  intelligent  community  ?  What  t  a  man  that  has  under  his 
control  all  the  vaiied  conditions  of  animal  and  vegetable  life — 
the  high  priest  of  Nature,  standing  between  her  and  the  millions 
that  live  upon  her  bounties,  the  results  of  her  ministrations — 
does  he  need  no  mental  power  ? 

God  fitted  one  man  tot  the  most  responsible  station  of  life. 
He  made  him  wiser  than  all  before  or  after  him.  We  have  no 
account  of  his  blowing  upon  him  any  of  the  learning  of  the 
schools.  But  in  what  was  he  learned  ?  In  nature.  He  spake^ 
not  only  studied,  but' spoke  or  taught  concerning  the  trees,  from 
the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop,  that  spring- 
eth  out  of  the  wall ;  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and 
of  creeping  things,  and  oi  fishes.  This  is  recorded  as  a  promi- 
nent part  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  His  first  great  decision 
between  the  two  women  that  claimed  the  same  chud,  and  which 
astonished  all  Israel,  was  founded  simply  on  animal  instinct. 
Nature  taught  him  the  lesson  that  became  so  impressive  on  ages  ^ 
that  followed. 

It  is  a  phenomenon  of  no  little  singularity,  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  Tight  of  the  Bible  has  been 
shining  on  Christendom  for  hundreds  of  years,  that  the  position 
which  the  study  of  nature  should  occupy  in  our  systems  of  e4» 
uoation  is  undecided.  It  would  seem  that  this  should  have 
been  the  first  question  settled.    How^  with  the  Bible  in  their 
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hands,  and  the  expounders,  too,  of  its  sacred  instractions;  the 
founders  of  our  scnools,  colleges,  and  uniyersities  could  have 
made  out  their  course  of  study,  and  not  a  small  place  even  given 
to  the  study  of  this  great  volume*  tib^t  the  same  God  has  in- 
scribed, is,  beyond  egression,  strange  ^  for  it  is  only  within  a 
few  years  that  If  atural  History  has  become  a  part  of  the  coiHse, 
in  some  of  our  colleges.    It  is  a  meagre  part  still  in  all  of  them. 

The  same  world  is  spread  around  us  that  was  q)read  around 
the  gardens  of  Paradise ;  the  same  flowers  deck  its  surface ;  the 
same  minerals  lie  in  its  bosom;  the  same  reptiles  creep  on  it 
fltill;  the  same  animals  wander  in  its  wilds ;  the  same  birds  fly 
in  its  atmosphere ;  the  same  numberless  creatures  inhabit  the 
sea ;  the  same  heavens  sparkle  with  their  myriads  of  stars,  or 
glow  in  the  sun's  greater  splendor.  Man  has  the  same  powers 
of  mind,  With  such  fiusts  before  them,  is  it  not  strange  ihat 
some  degree  of  prominence  should  not  have  been  given  to  these 
objects  of  God's  creation  ?  Is  not  the  Bible  fiD6d  with  allusionB 
to  this  great  storehouse  of  wisdom  ?  And  just  in  proportion  as 
we  advance  in  understanding  the  laws  and  natural  teachings 
around  us,  in  the  same  degree  do  we  understand  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  Let  us  recur,  for  a  few  moments,  to  this  glorious 
.volume  of  our  Maker's  will,  and  have  some  of  its  lessons  on 
this  topic.  We  take  them  only  as  examples  of  the  allusions  or 
statements  in  r^ard  to  Natural  Histc^. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  we  have  a  distinct  allusion  to 
the  three  great  classes  of  vegetation,  which  division  has  only 
been  demonstrated  in  ourown  times.  (Gen.,  i.,  11.)  "And  Grod 
said,  Let  the  earth  brinj^  forth  grcaa,  the  herlhyielding  seed,  and 
the  fruit  tree  jrielding  miit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  it- 
self, upon  the  earth."  Here  are  distinctly  recognized  the  three 
great  classes  of  vegetation,  and  in  the  ord^  of  their  develop- 
ment, and  in  the  order  found  fossilised. 

In  Ecclesiastes  it  is  said  that  '^ihe  wind  ffoeth  towa^  the 
south  and  tumeth  about  unto  the  north;  it  whirleth  about  con- 
tinually, and  the  wind  retumeth  again  according  to  his  circuits." 
What  does  this  mean  ?  Has  it  any  meaning  ?  He  is  showing 
the  ciik:le  in  which  all  things  move,  each  having  its  ordainea 
mission.  Take  the  ordinary  explanation  of  aerial  currents^  and 
it  nieans  nothing.  But  Lieut  Maury  has  demonstrated,  by  the 
aid  of  Ehrenberg's  investigations  and  his  own,  that  this  expresses, 
in  most  simple  and  exact  manner,  the  course  of  the  winds.  (See 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  tiie  Advancementof 
Science,  1860,  p.  126.    Also,  Maury's  Sailing  Directions,  p.  66.) 

The  internal  neat  of  the  earth  is  plainly  indicated  in  the  ex- 
pression, "As.  for  the  earth,  out  of  it  cometh  bread,  and  under 
It  is  turned  up  as  it  were  fire." — (Job,  xxviii.,  6.)  The  meaning 
seems  to  be,  that  one  of  the  strange  things  ^at  God  had  ar* 
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ranged  was,  that  the  sui&ce  of  the  earth  should  jdeld  bread, 
and  jet  beneath  this  same  surface  it  should  be  as  it  were  fire, 
that  is,  hot.  In  late  years  only,  and  sAer  the  most  laborious 
inductioti,  have  philosophers  settled  down  on  this  Bible  doo- 
trine. 

In  Psalm  135,  we  are  called  upon  to  praiie  God,  and  the 
prominent  reasons  assimed  are,  that  he  maketh  the  vapors  to 
ascend  firom  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  he  maketh  the  lightnings 
for  rain,  that  is,  he  maketh  vapors  to  rise  all  over  the  earth ;  and 
he  maketh  lightnings  or  electricity  for  the  use,  that  is,  for  the 
production  X)f  rain.  That  is,  we  should  praise  God,  because  he 
makes  vaporsto  rise,  and  makes  them  fall  inrain.  - 

What  special  reason  to  praise  God  doed  the  fact  of  vaporization 
aflfbrd ?  We  should  have  no  rain,  no  dew,  no  clouds ;  we  might 
wet  anything,  and  it  would  never  dry.  We  could  not  live  a 
moment  Our  lungs  would  be  furnaces  in  temperature.  Our 
skin  would  paxch  with  fever.  Electrical  action  forms  and  sus- 
tains the  vesicular  va^r  in  the  air,  and  by  its  passage  off  al- 
lows a  coalescence  of  the  particles  of  water,  whicn  fall  in  drops 
of  rain. 

In  the  147th  Psalm,  a  psalm  of  praise,  one  of  the  first  reasons 
assigned  for  praise  is,  ''  who  covereth  the  heavens  with  clouds ; 
who  giveth  snow  like  wool"— that  is,  for  the  same  use  as  wooL 
Who  recognizes  much  reason  for  praise  in  these  phenomena? 
Do  commentator^  make  out  much?  We  have  consulted  none 
that  do.  The  clouds  equalize  the  temperature  of  climates.  Look 
at  England,  growing  vegetables  scarcely  enduring  the  climate  of 
Geor^a.  Scatter  the  cfouds  and  vapors- ifrom  Georgia,  and  ^rou 
would  convert  it  into  a  field  of  ice  in  winter,  and  a  burning 
desert  in  summer. 

Snow  is  a  covering  like  wool  to  wrap  up  the  cold  regions  of 
the  earth  in.  The  clouds  and  snow  are  the  bed-clothes  in  win- 
ter, and  the  clouds  an  umbrella  in  summer. 

The  19th  Psalm  is  a  perfect  exhibition  of  the  works  and  word 
of  God  in  apposition.  The  works  spteak  to  every  soul  in  all 
places  of  his  dominion.  Do  they  do  it  now  in  the  sense  indi- 
cated? Who  listens  to  their  voice?  Who  gathers  the  wisdom 
when  day  unto  dayuttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  show- 
eih  knowledge  ?  The  much  that  is  meant  by  these  expressions 
few  realize. 

"Ask  the  beasts,"  says  this  same  volume,  "  and  they  shall  teach 
thee,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  they  shall  tell  thee;  or  speak 
to  the  earth,  and  it  shall  teach  thee :  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea 
shall  declare  unto  thee."-^Job,  xii.,  7, 8.)    . 

Who  a^ks  of  beasts  to  teach  him?  Who  inquires  of  the 
fowls  of  the  air?  Who  learns  lessons  of  wisdom  of  the  earth? 
Who  listens  to  the  declarations  of  fishes  ? 
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Did  time  permit,  we  could  direct  our  attention  to  many  things 
in  which  we  might  ait  as  p\^)ils,  and  learn  lessons  of  wisdom 
from  these  mute  teachers,  exhibiting  by  their  instincts  or  con- 
struction the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  their  Creator. 

Besides  those  expressions  on  which  the  light  of  science  has 
begun  to  shed  lis  glimmerings,  there  are  others  that  stand  yet 
in  majestic  darlmess.  Who  can  conceive  the  meaning  of  the 
following  from  God's  own  address  to  Job : — "  Canst  thou  bind 
the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades,  or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ? 
Canst  thou  bring  forth  Mazzaroth  in  his  season,  or  canst  thou 
guidjB  Arcturus  witii  his  soas?"  Who  shall  sajrthat  those 
mighty  orbs,  at  distances  more  mighty  for  conception,  do  not 
exert  a  sweet  influence  over  this  globe  of  ours?  Some  future 
lover  of  nature  may  yet  have  his  soul  bum  with  unuttetable 
joy  in  having  discovered  some  as  yet  hidden  power  exerted  by 
those  distant  systems,  that  shall  give  iinpr^ssive  import  to  these 
expressions  of  the  Deity. 

The  Book  of  Job  is  a  perfect  exhibition  of  the  intellectual 
tendencies  of  men  educated  in  the  schools  and  one  educated  in 
the  teachings  of  Nature.  The  three  friends  argue  like  intellec- 
tual philosophers ;  but  the  young  and  rightly  educated  Elihu 
draws  his  teachings  of  a  sound  philosophy  from  the  works  of 
Ood  alone.  God  condemns  the  former,  and  confirms  by  his  own 
reasonings  the  positions  of  the  latter.  There  is  this  striking 
peculiarity  in  all  the  allusions  of  the  Bible.  When  they  refer 
to  well-known  phenomena,  they  accord  with  common  observa- 
tion ;  bat  when  they  refer  to  matters  not  evident,  they  are  al- 
ways scientifically  correct  Can  this  be  said  of  any  writing 
ever  produced  by  man  T  Can  it  be  said  of  the  Poets,  Philoso- 
phers or  Historians  of  antiquity — of  Homer,  ofVirgD,  of  Plato 
or  Socrates  ?  There  cannot  a  case  be  found,  where  they  depart 
from  common  observation,  that  they  do  not  caricature  nature. 
The  wildest  visions  of  imagination  are  treated  as  facts,  while  in 
the  Bible,  with  numberless  allusions,  all  are  correct  And  the 
Bifcle  says  that "  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead. ' 

In  making  up  a  schedule  of  studies,  is  it  not  strange  that  Bi- 
ble  expounders  should  have  gone  to  Pagan  Greece  and  Bome, 
and  gathered  thence  three-fourths  of  the  material  with  which  to 
make  out  their  course  ?  The  heads  of  youth  filled  with  Heathen 
Greek,  and  God's  glorious  wonders  trampled  under  foot  Not 
a  spire  of  grass,  or  shapeless  stone,  or  floating  atom,  that  would 
not  teach  tnem  more  real  wisdom  than  Greece  or  Eome,  with  all 
their  learning,  ever  knew.  They  would  teach  of  a  Go^  that 
thundered  atove  Jupiter.  They  would  teach  of  laws  established, 
that  rule  this  vast  material  universe.    They  would  teach  of  obe* 
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dience  to  higher  TOwera,  and  devotion  to  the  aocomplishment  of 
the  end  for  which  thdy  were  created.  They  would  show  the 
eternal  power  and  Godhead  of  their  Creator  by  the  very  im- 
pulses, liKes  and  dislikes  impressed  on  their  minutest  atoms. 

Children  and  youth  should  learn  something  of  the'great  ope- 
rations which  have  been  set  in  motion  for  our  constant  bendlt, 
tod  which  are  now  by  the  learned  and  unlearned  passed  by  with 
perfect  indifference.  They  should  learn  the  great  laws  of  their 
being.  They  should  become  familiar  with  the  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  the  materials  of  daily  use.  They  should  behold,  in 
what  is  hodrly  passing  before  their  eyes,  the  skill  displayed  in 
the  phenomena  exhibited.  They  should  learn  that  the  whole 
earth  is  fulLof  Thy  riches. 

Every  object  should  answer  more-  than  a  single  purpose.  It 
should  add  to  our  physical  necessities,  cpnmiumcate  intellectufd 
pleasures,  and  teacn  a  moTBl  lesson. 

The  attention  to  material  objects  is  objected  to,  from  the  sup- 
posed effect  on  the  taste^  imagination,  fancy,  and  finer  qualities 
of  the  mind  and  heart.  This  notion  has  originated  from  an  en- 
tire misconception  of  the  subject. 

There  is  no  useful  or  ennobling  quality  of  the  human  constitu^ 
tion  that  is  not  improved,  elevated,  refined  and  strengthened  by 
a  familiar  intercoutse  with,  and  accurate  knowledge  of,  natural 
obtects  and  laws. 

Is  not  the  taste  of  the  painter,  sculptor,  or  poet,  determined 
by  his  truthfulness  to  nature  ?  How  can  that  exert  any  hurtful 
effect  on  the  taste,  which  is  the  criterion  of  correct  taste?  The 
position  needs  no  other  refiitation.  The  profound  i^orance  t£ 
nature  of  many  of  these  producers  stands  out  in  their  perform- 
ances in  the  most  glaring  manner. 

There  can  be  no  true  pursuits  of  nature  without  imagination. 
The  naturalist  is  impelled  onward  by  imagination  ever  on  the 
stretch.  What  can  excite  it  more  than  to  see  beautiful  scenes 
before  us,  and  as  we  arrive  at  them,  still  more  beautifiil  rising  in 
the  distance?  How  does  imagination  paint  the  still  hidden 
scenes  until  perfection  of  beauty  is  mer^w  in  the  great  Creator ! 
It  is  imagination  that  s^s  the  '^  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything."  They  are  not  there 
to  the  dull  eye  of  sense.  Imagination  rightly  pictures  them 
there. 

Did  fancy  ever  have  a  finer  scope  than  when  revelling  amid 
the  endless  variety  of  nature's  exhibitions  ?  Variety  infinite, 
grave,  gay  and  fitntastic,  yet  all  harmonious  and  perfect. 

The  intellect  here  enjoys  its  finest  field  for  efiort.  Th6  low- 
est gsade  msLj  find  all  tlnngs  suited  to  its  development  and  ca- 
pacity.  The  noblest  intellect  finds  its  efforts  baffled  on  the 
minutest  atom.    It  &lls  back,  and  tries  its  powers  on  broader 
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and  xnore  open  flelde.  Here  it  expands  with  tibe  ever  expanding 
floene.  It  may  aatis^  itself  in  luxurious  ease,  in  puisuinff  at 
leisure  the  ever  yaryin^  scene  of  knowledge  alread^  gained,  or 
it  may  apply  whip  and  spur  and  le^p  the  opposing  barriers 
that  liznif  the  explored  fields,  and  bring  back,  with  exhausted 
human  powers,  &uits  from  the  banks  of  living  streams  and  felr^^ 
tile  vales,  that  no  others  have  ever  seen.  But  there  its  vision 
of  utmost  powers  could  descry  no  limit  of  new  objects  to  entioe 
pursuit.  But  human  powers  lai^ffuished,  and  the  pursuit  must 
be  given  over  to  be  recommenced,  when  this  mortal  shall  have 
put  on  immortiQitv. 

The  effects  on  tiLe  social  and  moral  feelings  I  need  scarcely  al- 
lude to.  Nature  rightly  studied  'becomes  one  vast  temple,  in 
which  every  object  leads  to  adoration  and  praasa  The  Psalmist 
exclaims :  "  How  g^al  are  thy  works  I  ^  brutish  man  know- 
eth  not ;  neither  dotn  a  fool  understand  this." 

The  impression  on  every  rightly  regulated  mind,  in  studying 
the  works  of  Gbd,  is  the  same  as  reading  His  word.  They .  both 
teach  the  same  great  lessons*  There  may  be  bad  naturalists ; 
so  there  may  be  bad  readers  of  the  Bible.  They  are  bad  in 
spite  of  the  influenee,.  and  not  by  its  agency* 

Its  study  hivrmonizes  the  action  of  all  the  powers.  We  might 
Quli^ge  much  on  this  influen6e,  but  time  forbids.  One  &ct 
must  suffice.  You  never  saw  a  crazy  Jiatoralist.  You  may 
search  our  lunatic  asylums,  and  you  will  find  none.  In  the 
thousands  that  have  entered  the  great  lunatic  asylum  of  France, 
the  Bic6tre,  not  a  naturalist  was  ever  found  among  its  numbers. 
All  other  classes  are  found  represented  there— doctors,  lawyers, 
divines,  &c.  We^  of  course,  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  a  natu- 
ralist might  not  be  a  lunatic  from  disease,  or  fix)m  strong  hered- 
itary predisposition,  or  that  he  might  not  be  firom  other  causes, 
or  that  one  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  one  branch  might 
not  be.  We  mean  to  assert,  that  nature  is  so  arranged,  that 
when  studied  as  a  whole,  it  requires  in  its  pursuit  the  conditions 
most  essential  to  perfect  physical,  m^ital  and  moral  develop- 
ment. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  thatthe  pursuits  of  Natural  History 
were  material,  nothing  elevating,  spiritual,  refined;  all  gross, 
imintellectu^,  laddng  intellig^ce.  If  these  assertions  are  in- 
tended to  mean  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  pursuits  of  Natural 
History  tending  to  the  worse  than  nonsensical  jargon  of  the 
transcendental  school — that  sublimed  nonsense  that  has  become 
so  fashionable  in  certain  regions — ^we  admit  the  accusation  as  true, 
and  rejoice,  more  than  all,  in  its  truths. 

But  if  it  be  intended  to  assert,  that  there  is  anything  in  the 

Sursuits  of  Natural  History  tending  to  interfere  with  the  highest 
evelopment  oi  that  part  of  our  nature  that  is  ever  stretchii^ 
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after  the  unknown  and  spiritual^  that  sees  in  the  vast  unirerse 
the  ffoiding  hand  of  a  higher  and  spiritual  being,  that  checks 
the  nights  of  the  noet,  or  dampens  the  wings  of  imagination,  we 
deny  it  most  emphatically.  We  4alk  of  br^  matter.  What  do 
we  mean  ?  We  talk  of  intelligence.  What  do  we  mean  by  that  ? 
We  talk  of  spirituality.  Wnat  do  we  mean  by  spirituality? 
It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  show  that  brute  matter,  as  we 
call  it,  has  finer  sensibilities  than  any  that  we  possess,  and  en- 
tirely beyond  our  comprehension,  with  all  our  Doaste A  intelli- 
gence and  spirituality. 

What  do  we  know  of  intelligence?  We  know  it  only  as  we 
see  it  manifested  by  actions.  We  talk  of  brute  material  as 
though  it  possessed  no  active  impulses,  and  was  insensible  to  any 
but  mechanical  influences,  when  its  sensibilities  are  a  thousand 
times  more  acute  than  ours,  and  its  intelligence  is  entirel;^  be- 
*yond  our  conception.  Pass  a  magnet  over  our  most  delicate 
parts  for  sensibihty ,  and  over  any  number  of  substances,  and  we 
perceive  no  power,  but  njes  it  over  other  particles  of  brute  mat- 
ter, as  we  call  them,  ana  all  are  affected  by  its  influence. 

We  admire  the  intelligence  of  the  well-taught  soldiers,  as  ex- 
hibited in  their  evolutions  and  arran^ments  with  perfect  pre* 
cision,  but  how  awkward  and  bunglm^  are  their  movements, 
when  compared  with  those  of  thousands  of  materials  in  their 
exact  transformation  and  crystallizations  I  Did  a  band  of  the  best 
trained  soldiers  ever  equal,  in  the  precision  of  their  movements, 
the  atoms  of  water  in  Breezing,  or  the  atoms  of  common  salt  in 
crystallization?    Never. 

We  recollect,  severalyears  ago,  seeing  a  company  of  soldiers 
return  from  Florida.  ISie  shore  was  lined  with  anxious  specta- 
tors; wives  waiting  for  their  husbands,  fathers  and  mothers  for 
their  sons,  brothers  and  sisters  for  the  returning  brother's  em- 
brace. The  boat  came  to  the  wharf;  the  command  was  that  no 
recognition  should  be  made  expressive  till  all  were  dismissed. 
The  soldiers  landed  and  marched  among  their  friends,  and  never 
seemed  to  know  one  of  the  multitude.  Many  hours  passed  in 
public  congratulations,  before  the  embargo  on  human  sym- 
pathy was  raised ;  but  when  it  was,  what  a  tumult  of  emotions, 
and  what  unreserved  expressions  of  burning  feeling  I 

So  the  most  powerful  affinities  may  be  suspended,  and  atoms 
in  absolute  contact  know  not  each  other,  although  burning  for 
embrace,  but  suspend  the  foreign  command,  and  what  a  tumul- 
tuous meeting  I 

The  presence  of  a  great  man  has  much  influence  on  our  ac- 
tions, so  the  presence  of  certain  bodies  causes  others  to  arrange 
themselves  in  ways  they  would  not  without  such  presence.  The 
presence  of  diastase  with  starch  causes  it  immediately  to  be- 
come sugar;  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  will  accomplish  like 
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Insults,  and  these  substances  themselves  undergo  no  change. 
Who  can  measure'the  sensibility  that  makes  the  armature  of  the 
magnet  in  New-Orleans  feel  the  impulse  of  chemical  action  in 
New- York,  or  of  every  particle  of  tins  globe  on  which  we 
dwell,  act  in  sympathy  with  every  atom  in  Jupiter,  Saturn,  or 
Leverrier,  in  its  almost  measureless  distance? 

All  this  sneering  about  brute  matter  is  but  a  glaring  index  of 
unreflecting  ignorance,  ever  ready  to  vaunt  itself  on  what  it 
does  not  possess.  It  would  require  no  long  argument  to  make 
probable  that  matter  and  spirit  are  the  same  thing,  under  differ- 
ent laws;  the  same  as  matter  under  the  laws  of  life  is  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  matter  under  ordinary  chemical  laws.  The 
Apostle  says,  (1  Cor.,  15, 14,)  "It  is  so^m  a  natural  body ;  it  is 
raised  a  spiritual  body."  That  is^  the  same  body  that  was  nat- 
ural  has  become  spiritual. 

We  are  told,  too,  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  nature  would 
spoil  its  poetry.  That  ignorance  must  be  excessive,  that  could 
not  see  tne  de^dation  involved  in  making  such  an  assertion. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  man  inclosed  in  a  dense  fog,  and 
ffroping  about  in.  ignorance  of  all  around  him,  and  pleading  for 
tne  continuance  of  this  obstruction  to  his  now  useless  vision, 
lest  his  ignorant  imaginings  might  be  destroyed,  when  by  dissi- 
pating the  fog,  a  boundless  landscape  would  open  on  his  view, 
materials  of  exhaustless  interest  for  the  most  vivid  imagination 
be  gathered  within  his  sight? 

All  that  we  would  desire  is,  that  this  subject  should  be  viewed 
in  its  true  relations.  When  it  is  so  viewed,  the  Natural  History 
of  Georgia  will  be  developed -with  rapidity,  and  her  old  fields 
and  barren  hill-sides  will  oisappear,  and  teeminff  harvests,  per- 
fect animals,  mechanic  products,  applications  of  science  to  use- 
ful arts,  and  high  intelligence,  sntm  De  exhibited  to  the  inquir- 
ing  stranger  who  yisits  the  Empire  State  of  the  South. 

Who  can  tell  the  interest  and  happiness  his  intercourse  and 
communings  with  nature  must  bring?  Does  not  the  man,  thus 
engaged,  fulfil  the  end  of  his  being  as  a  father,  neighbor,  citizen 
of  a  State  and  country  ?  Is  not  the  world  better  for  his  passage 
through  it  ? 

We  all  have  an  interest  in  this  development.  None  more 
than  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  city*  We  all  depend  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil,  and  wnatever  gives  efficiency  and  prosperity 
to  the  agriculturist,  gives  wealth  and  importance  to  commerce, 
manu&ctures  and  arts. 

But  if  we  all  had  more  disposition  to  commune  with  Nature, 
and  heed  her  teachings,  we  snotdd  be  greatly  benefited.  We 
should  often  find  ourselves  amid  her  silent  works,  and  trace  the 
workings  of  the  hand  of  God  in  every  quivering  leaf,  or  flitting 
insect,  or  shapeless  stone.    No  object  would  meet  our  eye  in  all 
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Nature's  range,  bat  it  would  speak  to  us  of  the  God  we  serve  and 
tell  some  tale  of  His  benevolence  and  love.  No  jarring  passions 
would  be  generated  there.  *  No  heartburnings  of  brother  against 
brother  could  find  fuel  there.  No  grovelling  propensities  could 
be  cherished  amid  scenes  so  lavish  of  kindness  and  regard. 

As  we  learned  the  structure  and  mode  of  action  of  the  ob- 
jects  of  our  intercourse,  lessons  would  become  more  various  and 
impressive.  No  listless  or  careless  observer  ever  felt  the  full 
toroe  of  that  beautiM  passage  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  Him  who 
spske  SB  never  man  spajce,  when  he  would  teach  man  his  im* 
portance  and  impotence  in  the  same  lesson : — "  Behold  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin, 
and  yet  I  say  unto  yt>u  that  even  Solomon,  in  all  hisr  glory,  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 

No  Egyptian  looms  could  weave  a  texture  so  exquisitely  deli- 
cate and  nne.  No  artist  could  mould  organs  so  efficient,  yet  so 
fragile.    No  Tyrean  dyes  could  give  hues  so  soft  and  perfects 
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This  has  often  been  styled  emphatically  an  age  of  progress. 
Steam-engines  and  air-engines,  magnetic  wires  stretching  over 
continents  and  passing  down  into  me  caverns  of  the  deep,  rail- 
ways binding  together  distant  communities  with  the  iron  bands 
<rf  a  common  interest — ^all  these  things  show  a  vast  physic^  ad- 
vancement. No  one  can  doubt,  that  we  travel  &ster  and  live 
better  than  our  forefathers.  But  as  regards  real  intellectual  and 
moral  progress,  we  confess  we  often  know  not  what. to  think. 
The  great  mass  of  the  community  is  certainly  much  better  edu- 
cated than  formerly.  But  then  the  astouncQng  fact  strikes  us, 
that  in  many  places  crime  increases  yet  more  rapidly  than  popu- 
lation or  education.  And  we  look  with  fearful  apprehension 
upon  that  vast  mass  of  ignorance  and  crime  which  is  now  accu- 
mulating in  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  our  great  commercial 
thoroughfares.  The  most  eloquent  writer  of  modern  times  has 
said,  "that  civilization  itself  might  engender  the  barbarians 
who  should  destroy  it ;  that  in  the  very  neart  of  great  capitals, 
in  the  very  neighborhood  of  splendid  palaces  and  churches^ 
and  theatres,  and  libraries,  and  museums,  vice  and  ignorance 
are  producing  a  race  of  Huns  fiercer  than  those  who  marched 
under  Attila,  and  Vandals  more  bent  on  destruction  than  those 
who  followed  Genseric."  In  times  of  peace,  and  quiet,  and 
plenty,  they  skulk  in  the  recesses  of  gloomy  alleys,  and  hide 
their  rags  and  their  hunger  in  filthy  cellars.  But  in  the  evil 
days,  when  civil  commotions  arise  in  the  State,  when  want 
comes  like  a  strong  man,  then  those  birds  flock  like  vultures  at 
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the  scent  of  carrion.  Hardened  by  nedect,  brutal  bjr  sofferinK, 
they  pour  forth  firom  their  dens,  wbile'  peaceful  Citizens  lo(« 
aghast,  and  wonder  whence  these  hideous  objects  have  come. 
Like  wild  beasts  within  the  iron  bars  of  their  cages,  made  fero-' 
'cious  by  want  of  food  and  of  fire,  tantalized  by  the  continual  sight 
•of  wealth  which  they  can  never  enjoy,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
are  dangerous.  Wliat  would  be  the  result  were  the  police  force 
of  one  of  our  large  cities  withdrawn  for  a  single  night  ?  Can 
imagination  conceive  the  horrors  of  that  night  ?  We  would 
almost  as  lief  have  been  in  the  streets  of  Byzantium  when  Mo- 
hammed the  Turk  poured  his  savage  hordes  through  them,  as 
to  be  a  citizen  of  New- York  under  such  circumstances. 

Another  -fact  which  causes  us  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  our  real 
progress  is,  the  recent  prevalence  among  us  of  so  many  systems 
of  imposture.  The  ratk  hot-bed  of  civilization  seelns  to  send 
forth  poisonous  plants  even  more  profusely  than  useM  ones. 
Millensm,  Mesmerism,  Mormonism,  Bloomerism,  and  Spiritual- 
ism, all  h&ve  flourished  amazingly  among  us.  And  these  sys- 
tems of  mischievous  error  and  nonsense  hav6  sprung  up,  too, 
not  on  some  remote  firontier  where  the^half-wfld  squatter  seats 
himself  in  the  primeval  forest,  not  in  those  States  of  our  Union 
where  the  poorer  classes  can  scarcely  obtain  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge,  and  where  a  dissolute  people  scarce  bear  the  weight 
of  the  criminal  law,  but  in  the  most  enlightened  part  of  the 
country,  in  States  wnich  boast  of  giving  to  the  poorest  a  free 
education,  which  boast  that  every  crime  is  detected,  and  that 
every  brearfi  of  law  is  punished.  What  tnust  we  conclude  from 
tliese  undeniable  fects?  Are  we  not  retrograding  in  some 
respects  while  we  are  advancing  in  others?  While  we  have 
more  money  and  better  morals  flian  our  forefathers,  we  do  not 
think  that  we  have  a  whit  more  common  sense  than  they,  and 
perhaps  even  a  trifle  less.  An  error  now  is  productive  of  more 
mischief  than  a  Kke  error  was  two  hundred  years  ago.  An  im- 
postor then  extended  his  influence  b^ond  the -bounds  of  his 
own  neighborhood  slowlv,  and  with  dimculty.  Now  every  wild 
and  wicked  scheme  finds  its  way  in.  a  few  days  to  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  everywhere  finds  persons  weak  or 
wicked  enough  to  embrace  it  It  is  true  that  the  antidote  flies 
as  rapidly  as  the  poison,  yet  surely  the  patient  was  in  a  better 
condition  before  he  swallowed  the  poison  than  after  he  had 
swallowed  both. 

Of  all  systems  of  «rror  and  imposture,  we  would  have  sup- 
posed Mormonism  to  have  been  the  least  successful  among  our 
people,  tts  doctrines  and  its  formulas  are  so  foreign  to  our  dis- 
positions and  habits  of  thought,  that  we  should  never  have  sup- 
posed that  it  would  have  gained  a  thousand  proselytes  among 
men  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood.   And  yet,  in  little  more  than  twenty 
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years,  it  hsB  spread  all  over  the  g^be,  into  nearly  every  civilized, 
and  even  into  savagp  natiopB.  Trom  the  beautiful  fmnB  of  the 
great  Yalley  of  the  vVest,  from  the  streets  pf  London  and  Man^ 
di^tef,  ficom  the  hx-oS  wilds  of  Australia,  from  among  the 
dusky  nations  of  the  East,  multitudes  of  men 'are  looking  for- 
ward with  eager  eyes  to  that  Holy  City  which  is  rising  by  the 
Waters  of  Deseret  During  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  e^dslence, 
HcHinomflm  has  spread  more  widely  than  Uhristianitv  or  Islam' 
ism.  We  believe  that  Joe  Smith  naa  shown  as  much  ability  in 
the  invention  and  aixangement  of  his  system  as  did  Mahomet, 
In  some  respects^  we  must  g^ve  him  credit  for  more  sagacity  and 
energy  than  the  Arabian  impostor.  He  sprang  firom  humbler 
origin,  and  had  &r  greater  difficulties  to  contend  with  than  had 
the  Prophet  of  Islam.  Ignorant,  poor,  and  despised,  he. entered 
the  lists  with  learning,  wealth,  and  power,  and  came  off  con- 
queror. Who  would  have  supposed  that  in  the  ninetmith  cen-^ 
tury  of  t^e  Christian  era,  in  tne  very  midst  of  a  nation  which 
boasts  itself  as  being  the  most  enlightened  on  the  globe,  in  the 
very  middt  of  newspapers,  and  churches,  and  seminaries  of 
learning,  there  should  rise  up  a  man  damiing  to  be  a  prophet 
fh>m  God ;  that  this  man  should  go  on  gathering  to  himself  dis- 
ciple after  disciple,  converts  among  &e  rich  and  the  pooiy 
among  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  until  his  little  band  should 
swell  to  a  great  multitude ;  that  driven  from  State  to  State, 
and  persecuted  firom  city  to  city,  his  followers  should  gain 
strength  bv  every  removal  and  everv  persecution ;  that  they 
should  build  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  rear  a 
splendid  temple  in  its  midst ;  that,  deprived  of  tfheir  prophet,  and 
driven  fix)m  their  homes,  their  mingled  hosts,  gathered  fix)m 
nearly  every  civilized  people,  band  ffller  band  should  cross  the 
peat  wilderness  of  the  West,  should  penetrate  the  gorjges  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  and  there  finding  a  land  of  promise  on  the 
shores  of  a  great  inland  sea,  and  inclosed  by  a  hu^  rampart  of 
mountains,  should  there  buUd  a  city  of  refuge  which  should  be 
for  a  sign  to  the  nations  fit>m  afar;  that  sending  out  apostlea 
firom  thence  into  all  quarters  of  the  civilized  and  of  the  heathen 
world,  they  should  gather  to  themselves  of  all  tongues,  colors, 
and  nations,  until  they  became  a  mighty  people  and  a  sovereign 
State  ?  And  yet  this  has  been,  or  is  soon  to  be,  the  history  of 
the  Mormon  (Commonwealth. 

Mormonism  bearp  on  its  face  the  impress  of  an  Oriental  rather 
than  of  a  Western  system.  It  requires  of  its.  followers  an  im* 
plicit  reliance  on  faith  -rather  than  on  reason.  Authority,  and 
not  argument  is  its  stronghold.  It  demands  that  all  mankind 
should  depend  for  their  eternal  destiny  upon  the  simple,  unat' 
tested  word  of  one  man,  and  that  man  known  in  his  vouth  to 
have  been  a  liar  and  a  scoundrel.    We  could  scarcely  nave  be* 


liered  that  among  our  akeptieal^  .inquimtwe,  piying  xaee,  sudi 
a  system  woald  haire  existed  a  single  day,  much  less  that  in 
twenty  years  it  would  rise  up  ^nd  oocuj^  a  place  among  the 
great  reugioutf  systems  of  the  day.  But  if  we  look  a  little  moi^e 
elosely  into  its  demands,  and  at  the  tendency  of  the  human 
mind,  we  shall  perh^  find  a  clew  to  this  mystery. 

There  is  a  certain  degree  of  dissatisfaction  resting  on  the 
minds  of  most  persons  who  hold  the  doctrines  of  Protestant 
Christiamty,  ;Tnk  fediing  by  no  moans  arises  firom  tibie  natujce 
of  those  doctrines,  but  from  a  quite  diffetrent  cause.  It  has  been 
the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  Protestantism,  ever  since  its  ori^n, 
to  be  divided  into  a  great  number  of  denominations,  differing 
in  very  important  respects,  and  often  bitterly  hostilje  to  eacn 
othen  But  the  human  mind  alw:ays  desires  unily,  and  is  dis- 
pleased with  diversity.  As  long  as  rea^n  is  regarded  as  the 
touchstone  of  religious  opinions,  so  long  will'  there  be  diversity 
of  religious  belieL  The  only  manner  in  which  unity  can  lie 
obtained  is  by  giving  the  manly  pride  of  Msason,  and  by  receiv- 
ing with  chilal2:e  simplicity  tha  will  of  God  direct  from  heaven. 
To  a  mind  wearied  by  the  turmoils  of  reli^ous  fieu^tiohs,  and  thb 

2uarrels  of  spiritual  guides,  thero  remains  no  resource  but 
Catholicism  or  Mormonism.  Such  a  mind  eagerly  desires  some* 
thing  which  can  relieve  it  of  the  burden  of  doubt^  some  system 
by  which  it  can  devolve  upon  a  priestly  counsellor  the  whde 
responsibility  of  its  futlhre  wel&re.  Soman  Catholicism  offers 
eomething  of  this  nature,  but  the  stains  of  blood  are  vet  too 
£resh  on  its  skirts  not  to  be  remembered  with  horr(»r.  And  all 
Protestants,  too,  have  been  educated  from  the  very  cradle  with 
a  holy  prejudice  against  it,  irhich  adheres  to  the  mind  through 
afterlife  with  a  tenacity  that  notbine  can  destroy.  It  is,  we 
think,  impossible  that  any  large  number  al  Protestants  should 
become  converts  to  the  Bomish  Church,  Our  opinion  is  strength- 
ened by  observing  what  kind  of  proselvtes  Bomanism  has  been 
makinff  of  late  years  from  the  Church  <h  England.  It  has  gained 
alone  nom  that-branch  of  the  Church  which  is  most  disp^ied  to 
uphold  to  their  highest  degree  priestly  prerogatives,  aqa  which 
is  by  no  means  averse  to  intolerant,  or  even  to  persecuting  doo- 
trines.  Those  pages  of  the  history  of  the  Boman  Church  which 
are  the  bladcest  to  us  are  but  an  evidence  of  efficiency  and  sin- 
eerily  in  the  eyes  of  these  men.  But  by  the  vast  majority  of 
Protestant  Chnstondom,  constraint  in  rengious  opinions  is  re- 
garded with  extreme  horror,  and  a  Church,  which  has  once  in- 
curred the  odium  of  persecution,  will  bear  the  stains  thereof  to 
the  latest  generation.  But  frx>m  this  &ult  Mormonism  was  necea- 
sarily  free.  Bom  but  a  day,  even  though  it  had  the  disposition, 
it  never  had  the  ability  to  persecute.  It  had  not  to  atone  for 
the  blood  of  a  St.  Bartholomew,  nor  to  wipe  out  the  record  of  an 
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Inquiaition.  Free  from  violence,  it  sent  fortti  a  persuaflive  vofce^ 
winning  those  who  were  sick  of  the  strife  of  Trotestamt  sects, 
and  who  did  not  dare  to  apply  to  divine  things  that  reason 
which  so  often  deceived  them  ^n  human  things.  To  such  minds 
Mormonism  offered  a  peaceful  retreat  in  her  bosom.  She  quieted 
all  their  scruples,  not  by  argument,  but  by  special  reveUtiong 
from  heaven,  and  her  concerts,  strong  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
faith,  allowed  their  reason  to  slumber  undisturbed.  With  the 
generality  of  minds,  argument  has  a  tendency  to  ujisettle  reli^ 

fious  belief.  But  pure  faith,  beyond  the  pale  of  all  argument, 
olds  its  votaries  with  a  grasp  of  adamant.  In  the  midst  of  per- 
plexing and  harassing  doubts,;  when  the  mind,  like  the  dove 
sent  out  from  the  ark,  can  find  nowhei^  to  rest  its  tired  wings, 
it  gladly  looks  forward  to  some  sure  foundation  where  it  m^ 
fold  them  forever. 

Practical'  and  matter-of-fact  as  we  Anglo-Saxons  pride  our- 
selves on  being,  we  have  yet  a  great  deal  of  mysticism  mingled 
with  it.  Take  tis  on  'our  every -day  business,  and  we  are  coldly 
practical.  We  quote  the  shrewd,  icy,  worldly- wise  maxims  of 
Franklin  with  gusto,  and  pretend  to  he  governed  by  them  in 
our  intercourse  with  the  world.  But  it  is  useless  t6  struggle 
against  the  nature  implanted  within  us.  The  deep  well-spring 
of  feeling,  though  repressed,  cannot  be  dried  up.  There  is 
something  within  us  at  strife  with  our  care-worn,  working-day 
lives.  There  is  a  feeling  of  the  supernatural  far  below  the  tur- 
moil of  every-day  life.  With  awe  we  receive  the  slightest  indi- 
cations of  a  direct  commimication  with  the  Supreme  Beine. 
Any  one  who  pretends  to  such  an  intercourse,  no  matter  with 
h6w  little  confidence  we  "te^ard  him  and  his  revelations,  will 
always  command  our  atte:ntion.  Skeptical  as  we  may  profess 
to  be  with  regard  to  such  communications,  through  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night,  who  does  not  tremble  at  the  unearthly 
spectre,  though  merely  conjured  up  by  the  imagination  ?  Tx> 
what  tales  do  we  lend  a  more  attentive  ear  than  to  tales  of 
supernatural  visitants?  Among  the  imaginative  races  of  the 
East,  tbis  propensity  to  mvsticism  is  carried  to  an  extreme.  It 
has  existed  tnere  through  all  ages.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
svmptoms  <^  a  corrupt  Christianity.  Asceticism  carried  it  to 
the  greatest  extent.  The  ardent  monk  among  the  rocks  and 
caves  of  the  desert,  his  body  emaciated  by  thirst  and  hunger, 
his  mind  wrought  up  to  frenzy  by  impassioned  prayer,  saw 
visions  of  saints  and  angels,  and  held  many  a  fierce  battle  with 
the  tempter  in  his  bodily  shape.  When  he  revisited  the  abodes 
of  men,  his  body  and  his  mmd  gave  evidence'  of  some  awful 
conflict,  and  the  credulous  multitude  flocked  around  him  and 
struggled  for  a  touch'  of  his  filthy  garments.  In  their  eyes  his 
person  possessed  a  holiness  far  above,  the  majesty  of  kings,  for 
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ke  had  held  ooayersa  faoe  to  teuie  with  his  God.  The  igm>raiit 
monk,  half-  koaye,  half  enthusiast,  brutal  and  filthy,  was  seated 
upon  some  Episcopal  throna  No  impostor  pretending  to  hold 
intercourse  with  heaven,  has  ever  yet  fiiiled  of  a  crowd  of  fol- 
lowers. There  is  something  in  such  an  assumption  that  fasci* 
nates  by  its  very  audacity.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
made  great  use  of  this  engine  in  her  operations.  Her  whole 
machinery  of  mirades  and  legends  is  arranged  with  reference  to 
this  principle  in  the  human  nund.  By  her  ime^ges  and  her  pic- 
tures, she  brings  the  minds  of  }ier  votaries  directly  in  contact 
with  beings  of  a  superior  world.  Her  ace  of  miracles  is  not  vet 
past,  and  she  works  one  wisely  now  and  then  just  to  keep  her 
nand  in,  aud  yet  not  often  enough  to  make  the  power  too  copa- 
igon  for  Vulgar  admiration.  But  in  .the  sternly  simj)le,  rigid 
ceremonial  of  the  Beformed  Churches,  there  are  Ho  visible,  tan- 

f'ble  marks  of  a  communication  with  the  Supreme  Bein?. 
verythinff  is  purely  intellectual,  no  sensuous  object  is  ad- 
mitted, and  too  often  the  mind,  impatient  of  metaphysics,  inca- 
pable of  severe,  searching  thought,  turns  away  from  tne  ideal  to 
anything  which  presents  the  show  of  reality.  That  faith  which 
is  cold  and  doubting,  while  it  listens  to  the  aocou^t  of  miracles 
performed  two  thousand  years  a^,  in  another  continent,  and 
among  an  alien  race,  warms  into  intenjae  life  when  it  hears  in 
impassioned  words  of  the  sick  made  whole,  and  of  the  dead 
raised  in  our  own  day  and  among  our  own  people.  We  have 
already  stated  why  this  class  of  minds  embraced  Mormonism 
rather  than  Cathohdsm. 

Mormonism  purported  to  be  a  revelation  from  God.  It  did 
not  reject  Qhristiamty,  but  merely  engrafted  itself  upon  it  It 
calmed  the  scrup^les  and  sQothed  the  dogmatic  pride  of  theo- 
retical believers  in  the  Christian  religion.  It  took  not  away 
firom  them  what  they  already  possessed,  but  o£fered  them  a 
new  and  more  glorious  revelation.  It  treated  with  respect 
those  venerable  names,  which  even  irreligious  men  consider 
as  blasphemous  to.  deride.  It  required  no  one  to  renounce 
the  faith  which  he  had  always  associated  with  the  tears  of  a 
devoted  mother,  and  with  the  noary  hairs  of  a  revved  father.'  B 
only  added  new  doctrines  to  that  faith.  It  aped  the  system  of 
primitive  Christianity.  It  had  its  holy  writings,  its  miracles,  its 
apostles,  its  prophets,  its  martyrs,  and  its  community  of  goods. 
These  inducements  it  offered  to  sincere  converts.  Tx)  the  ambi- 
tious it  offered  a  crowd  of  credulous  dupes.  To  the  avaricioua 
it  offered  a  prospect  of  unlimited  swindUng.  Thus  addressing 
all  kinds  of  motives  to  all  kinds  of  men,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  Church  of  Latter-Day  Saints  gathered  within  its  folds  men 
of  every  name  and  of  every  character — ^the  sincere  and  the  en- 
thusiastic, the  profligate  ana  the  hypocrite,  the  designing  leader, 
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and  the  creduIonB  dupe.    Of  these  elements  was  iihe' Monnos 
Commonwealth  composed. 

And  thus  was  presented  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  hierarchj 
and  a  theocracy  established  m  the  great  Valley  of  the  West. 
Such  an  engine  for,  strong  and  vigorous  government  the  world 
has  seldom  seen.  Every  act  of  me  government^  down  to  tibe 
minutest,  was  sanctioned  bv  a  special  revelation  £rom  heavra* 
The  Prophet,  with  a  few  of  Us  coadjutors,  ruled  with  absolute 
sway.  Sturdy,  roving  sons  of  the  forest  and  the  prairie,  men 
who  had  repelled  with  jealous  pride  all  encroachments  upon 
their  personal  liberty,  men  to  whom  even  the  restraints 'of 
ordinary  law  were  irksome,  brought  their  property  and  their 
persons,  and  laid  them  at  the  feet  of  the  Prophet.  That 
proud  independence,  which  would  have  sternly  thrust  back  all 
numan  authority,  was  bowed  to  the  dust  before  the  awful  voice 
f5rom  heaven,  and  1t)ecame  the  willing  slave  of  a  profligate 
despot. 

Of  the  founder  of  this  theocracy  we  would  say  a  word. 
He  was,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of  extraordinary  abihty.  How 
else  could  it  have  happened  that  a  poor,  dei^ised,  wandering 
profligate,  could  have  raised  himself  in  a  few  years  to  be  Pro- 
phet, Priest,  and  Eangof  a  powerftd  cotomon  wealth  in  the  midst 
of  our  Eepublic?  He  presented  that  union  of  knavery  and 
enthusiasm  which  is  so  characteristic  of  religious  impostors  of 
all  ages.  We  all  know  from  every  day's  experience  that  truth  ia 
not  always  the  real  object  of  the  enthusiast  Self-aggrandize- 
ment enters  largely  into  his  calculations,  and  goads  him  forward 
with  its  perpetual  spur.  Drunk  with  success,  he  may  at  last 
become  sincere,  and  believe  what  he  teaches.  He  may  regard 
the  impulses  of  selflshness  as  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  his 
mind.  Of  such  seeming  absurdity  the  human  mind  is  not  inca- 
pable. Such  we  believe  to  have  oeen  the  history  of  the  career 
of  Smith,  His  discovery  pf  the  Gtolden  Bible  was,  of  course,  a 
piece  of  rank  and  deliberate  falsehood.  And  yet  we  believe 
that  when  the  prophet-king  stood  in  his  isla:nd  city,  before  the 
pillars  of  his  noble  temple ;  when  he  beheld  stretching  far 
through  the  streets  the  glittering  files  of  devoted  fdllowers,  ready 
to  do  his  bidding;  when  he  thought  of  the  thousands  of  the 
converts  to  his  faith  scattered  over  the  wide  prairies  of  the  West 
and  among  the  green  valleys  of  the  East,  and  even  fer  over  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  streets  of  European  cities,  he  was  a  sincere  eon- 
vert  to  his  own  creed,  and  a  believer  in  his  own  lies. 

We  cannot  forbear  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  progress  of 
Mahometanism  and  Mormonism.  So  long  as  the  religion  of 
Islam  was  propagated  by  merely  peaceful  means,  it  met  with  far 
less  success  than  the  Church  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints.  And  yet 
the  path  which  lay  before  Mahomet  was  an  easy  one,  compared 
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with  that  which  lay  jbefore  Smith.    Within  the  empire  of  the 
Sassanideis,  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Indus,  the  Magian  priestl^ood 
forbade  the  use  of  images,  and  inculcated  the  doctrines  of  Spirit- 
iialism.     For  more  than  two  thousand  years,  the  Fire  Worship- 
}iers  of  Media  had  striven  unceasingly  against  the  popular  incU- 
nation  to  idolatry;   and,  in  consequence,  image  worship  had 
never  prevailed  extensively  in  Upper  Asia.     When,  tJberefore, 
the  lieutenants  of  the  Khakf  preached  a  yet  purer  ^iritusdism 
than  that  of  Zoroaster,  and  proclaimed  the  unity  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  subjects  of  Yezdegerd,  already  partially  prepared  by 
their  own  priests,  could  readily  embrace  the  creed  al  Mahomet. 
As  to  the  Christian  East,  it  also  was  ripe  fov  a  change.    An  en- 
tire alteration  had  been  wrought  in  Apostolic  Ohristianity.    In 
the  minds  of  the  intellectual,  it/had  given  place  to  Manicheism 
and  to  Gnosticism,  the  last  feeble  echo  of  ancient  Greek  plulo- 
flophy.    In  the  minds  of  the  people,  it  had  given  place  to  the 
darkest  ignorance  and  the  most  aosurd  superstitions.    A  philo- 
sopher wno  had  lived  in  that  age  might  well  have  (Joubted  the 
divine  oririn  of  Christianity.    Like  so  many  other  €(ystems,  it 
fleermed  to  nave  run  its  time.    It  had  risen,  flourished,  attained 
to  its  lofbiest  height^  and  now  seemed  sinking  into  helpless  old 
age  and  imbecility.    Well  might  the  daring  impostor,  Idoking 
out  fiom  his  sandy  deserts,  think  that  the  time  had  eome  for 
another  religion.    He  cunningly  formed  his  system  in  accordance 
with  circu^tances  around  mm,  and  did  not  attempt  to  raise 
men  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  system.    He  required  nei- 
ther purity  of  life  nor  self-deniaL    He  pandered  to  every  vicious 
principle,  and  to  every  baser  passion.    Ambition,  revenge,  lust, 
cruelty — every  instinct  of  depraved  human  nature  was  not  only 
tolerated,  but  even  engrafted  in  his  system.    Thus  was  the  patn 
of  success  made  easy  befor(3  the  false  prophet  of  Mecca;  and 
his  religion  Mrent  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.    From  the 
waves  of  Biscay  to  the  isles  of  the  Eastern  »ea,  the  Crescent 
ruled  triumphant ;  and  for  more  than  twelve  centuries  it  has 
stood  like  a  mighty  barrier  against  the  Christian  and  the  Pagan 
world,  ever  gaining  more  proselytes  from  the  one  than  it  has  lost 
to  the  other.    Islamism  nad  every  advantage  of  Mormonism. 
The  one  sprang  into  life  in  the  midst  of  an  ignorant  people,  and 
waged  war  with  a  corrupted  religion.    The  other,  slowly  and 
painfully,  worked  its  way  into  notice  in  the  midst  of  intelligence 
and  refinement,  and  waged  war  with  the  powerful  champions  of 
a  vigorous  Christianity.    Arising  from  a  knot  of  two  or  three 
knavish  fanatics,  it  first  assumed  the  semblance  of  a  social  com- 
munity, and  established  itself  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Great  West.    Torn  by  domestic  dissensions,  and 
hemmed  in  by  an  unbelieving  population,  the  band  of  the  Saints 
passed  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  pitched  their  tents  in  a 
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wilder  land.  But  the  rude  squatters  of  Missouri  took  of^nce  at 
their  exclusive  manners,  and  the  stem  rule  of  border  Lynch  law 
soon  forced  them  to  leave  the  State.  Gathering  strength  from 
persecution,  thej  recrossed  the  Mississippi^  among  a  more 
mendlypeople.  At  length  they  pitQhed  their  tents  on  the  banks 
of  the  G&eat  Father  of  Waters,  where  its  curyent,  yet  clear  as 
crystal,  flowing  from  the  wild  rice  lakes  of  the  north,  and  £rom 
under  the  shadow  of  lofly  pines,  winds  among  the  beautiM 
islands  of  Illinois.  There  arose,  as  if  by  magic,  the  &ir  Island 
Citjr,  destined,  as  the  Prophet  fondly  hoped,,  to  be  the  Mecca  of 
a  mightier  religion,  than  that  of  Islam.  There,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Great  Vidley,  would  be  send  forth  missionaries,  who  should 
.penetrate-to  its  remotest  bouncfe,  and  gather  in  thousands  of  dis- 
ciples to  the  Mormon  City.  And  there,  it  is  not  unlikely,  visions 
of  a  bolder  nature  flitted  across  his  brain.  He  had  risen 
rapidly  from  obscurity  to  eminence.  From  a  poor,  thriftless  ad- 
venturer, he  had  become  the  prince  of  a  powerful  community. 
Thousands  of  swords  were  ready  to  leap  forth  at  his  bidding. 
What  wonder,,  then,  if  the  dangerous  but  dazzling  vision  had 
flashed  across  his  mind,  of  leading  forth  liis  faithful  thousands, 
with  the  Book  of  Mormon  in  one  hand,  and  the  sword  in  the 
other,  announcing  to  the  astonished  repuDlicanis  of  the  West  the 
alternative  of  death  or  conversion  ?  And  what  wonder  if  there 
rose  up  before  him  visions  of  glorious  conquest  andoffer-reaching 
dominion, -of  the  sceptre  of  empire  passing  away  from  the  East  to 
the  West  ?  What  wonder  if  he  felt  within  himself  that  it  was 
possible  to  stir  up  all  the  disorganizing  elements  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation : — the  squatter  element  of  the  frontier,  chafing  at  the 
restraint  of  law,  and  proud  in  extreine  personjj  liberty ;  the 
discontented  element  of  communism,  fretting  at  its  poverty,  and 
looking  with  envious  eye  upon  the  possessions  of  the  rich ;  the 
<)riminal  element  of  our  large  cities,  mad  with  restraint,  and 
eager  for  license  ?  What  wonder  if  he,  with  these  elements  be- 
fore him,  should  form  the  design  of  leading  forth  his  enthusias- 
tic followers,  burning  for  action ;  of  proclaiming  liberty  to  the 
slave,  and  license  to  the  poor ;  offering  confusion  to  the  restless, 
and  the  plunder  of  wealtny  cities  to  the  felon  ?  What  wonder 
if  he  saw  himself  founding  an  empire  more  durable  than  that  of 
Mahomet,  and  building  a  capital  more  magnificent  than  that  of 
Haroun,  where,  swaying  a;  double  sceptre  over  the  minds  and 
over  the  bodies  of  men,  he  might  take  his  place  as  prophet  and 
kmg,*far  above  the  great  potentates  of  the  earth  ? 

But  whatever  schemes  of  ambition  the  Prophet  might  have 
revolved,  were  all  cut  short  by  an  imtimely  death.  He  fell  the 
first  great  martyr  to  his  own  creed.  With  his  fall  drooped  for 
a  time  the  fortunes  df  his  disciples.  The  younger  ana  mote 
hot-headed  burned  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  leader  with  the 
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sword.  But  they  were  restrained  by'  the  prudence  of  the 
elders.  Fierce  dissensions  arose  among  them.  Sival  claimants 
aimed  at  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Smith.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  as  though  civil  commotions  would  rend  them 
asunder.  But  the  angry  storms  of  persecution  which  hovered 
around  them  kept  them  together.  All  power  gradually  fcfll 
into  the  hands  of  the  Oligarchy  of  the  Twelve.  The  people 
around  them  became  violently  excited.  A  few  Mormons  had 
resisted  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  this  was  magnified  into  a 
rebellion.  The  Holy  City  was  represented  to  be  a  very  sink 
of  iniquity.  A  crusade  was  preparing  to  exterminate  the  very 
name  of 'the  Latter-Day  Saints  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  It 
became  evidbnt  that  the  Mormons  would  soon  have  to  fight  for 
their  City  and  their  Telnple,  their  homes  and  their  firesides. 
And  then  they  resolved  to  seek  a  new  abode  &r  from  the 
haunfe  of  civilized  man,  where  the  hand  o£  persecution  could 
reach  them  no  more,  and  where  they  could  enjoy  their  own  re- 
ligion, uncorrupted  and  undisturbed  by  the  rest  of  the  world, 
A  flpot  wae  soon  selected  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Bookr 
Mountadns,  containing  within  its  bosom  an  inland  pea,  with 
many  a  fertile  valley,  and  many  a  clear,  winding  river.  Hither, 
to  this  lonely  Oasis  of  the  Desert,  they  resolved  to  transfer  the 
whole  Mormon  Commonwealth. 

The  vanguard  left  Nauvoo  as  pioneers  to  clear  the  way.  Then 
came  the  stout  warriors,  the  women  and  the  children,  the  flocks 
and  the  herds.  They  traversed  the  prairies  of  Iowa,  sowing  and 
gathering  from  the  rich  soil  the  harvests  as  they  went.  The 
mighty  tide  of  human  beings  poured  over  the  Missouri,  and  en- 
tered the  Great  Desert  of  the  W  est.  Slowly  and  painfully  they 
journeyed  forward,  as  the  Israelitish  host  had  journeyed  througn 
the  wilderness  of  Kadesh  and  Tein.  Famine  and  pestilence, 
and  all  kinds  of  suffering,  went  with  them.  The  vultures 
hovered  over  them  all  along  therr  dreary  road.  It  seemed  that, 
like  the  Hebrews  of  old,*  the  generation  which  had  left  the  lanji 
of  bondage  would  perish  by  the  w^y.  All  up  the  valley  of  the 
Nebraska,  their  path  could  be  traced  by  the  graves  which  they 
left  behind  them.  Still  they  joumeyedf  on.  The  red  man  mo- 
lested them  not,  for,  like  himself,  they  had  been  driven  from 
their  ancient  homes,  and  from  the  tombs  of  their  fitthers.  They 
passed  through  the  gorges  of  the  mountains.  The  last  faint 
echoes  of  Eastern  civilization  died  away.  They  had  entered 
upon  a  primeval  land.  At  length,  standing  upon  one  of  the 
western  spurs  ^of  the  Sierra,  they  looked  down  with  wonder 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  sparkling  in  the  rays 
of  the  wfestern  sun.  Their  Promised  Land  lay  before  them. 
Free  from  all  human  molestation,  they  could  there  worship  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences.     Soon  by  the 
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waters  of  Utah  there  aroee  a  populous  dt  j,  and  there  was  laid 
ibe  foundations  of  a  Temple  mr  more  magnificent  than  that 
which  they  had  left  oa  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the 
valleys  of  jDeseret  swarmed  with  an  industrious  and  enterprising 
people. 

And  now  of  the  Mormon  Bible.  The  world  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  its  origin  and  publication. 
We  think  that  internal  eyidenoe  l[>eaiB  out  these  mcts.  It  is 
eyidentlj  the  work  of  a  more  cultiyate^  mind  than  that  of 
Smith.  It  has  a  unity  and  consistency  of  desim  which  causes 
it  as  e  literary  production  to  rank  £eu:  aboye  the  Koran.  But 
here  and  there  appears  a  shred  of  coarser  material  put  in  by 
apme  ignoble  hana.  These  interpolations  ar^  undoubtedly  tlie 
work  of  Smith.  There  is  no  mistaking  these  additions.  They 
bid  defiance  to  the  rules  of  syntax,  of  orthography,  and  of 
cdticism.  They  stand  out  in  bold  relief  to  the  finer  material  of 
the  work.  The  fact  is  well  known  diat  the  Book  of  Mormon 
was  written  by  an  inyahd  dergyman,  who. had  yisited  those 
stigmge  mounds  which  are  scattered  oyer  thie  Great  Yalley  of 
ibe  West,  and  who  had  pondered  oyer  them  till  his  imaginaMon 
connected  them  with  the  history  of  an  unknown  and  an  unreal 
people.  The  history  of  this  people  is  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
This  book,  as  a  work  of  imaginat^ion,  does  not  stand  hi^h.  It 
rises  but  in  a  few  places  aboye  the  leyel  of  not  only  plain,  but 
bald  nairatiye.  Jxx  aping  the  phraseology  of  the  Bible,  itd 
Auth<»c  has  grieyously  erred,  for  the  mind  of  >the  reader  is  con- 
stantly forced  to  make  comparisons,  and  always  to  the  disad- 
vantage  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  The  chapters  borrowed  from 
Isaiah  shine  forth  like  purple  among  rags. 

"pnrpnreps  pannus  assHitnr,  at  q[>leDdeat  late." 

At  the  confusion  of  tongues,  after  the  building  of  Babel,  a 
patriarchal  community  roamed  eastward,  under  the  soyereignty 
of  Jared.  They  at  length  reached  the  borders  of  the  Easterp 
3ea.  By  the  command  of  God,  they  built  yessels  tight  aboye 
and  below  like  a  dish.  There  was  a  hole  in  the  top  by  which 
air  could  be  admitted  at  times,  and  another  in  the  bottom,  the 
use  of  which  is  not  so  apparent  These  barks  did  Jared  freight 
with  beastSi  and  birds,  and  seeds,  like  the  ark  of  Noah.  Nor  was 
the  honey-bee  forgotten,  long  afterwards  destined  to  be  the  em- 
blem of  the  Uormon  £Edth.  To  these  yessels  did  the  patriarch 
commit  himself  and  his  families,  without  sail,  oar,  compass,  or 
rudder.  They  were  swept  by  strong  west  winds  across  the  wide 
Pacific.  They  landed  oq  the  coast  of  the  Western  Continent^ 
then  a  p|imeyal  wilderness,  firesh  &om  the  hand  of  its  Creator. 
There  they  increased  and  grew  till  they  became  a  mighty  peo- 
ple.   Splendid  cities  spread  oyer  the  land,  tenanted  by  a  swann-  • 
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ing  population.  But  they  brought  the  seeds  of  eyil  with  thtto. 
Tnej  became  corrapt  l>6fore  God.  Ambition  and  revenge 
hurried  them  on  to  desolating  wars:  The  offin>ring  of  Jared 
struggled  fiercely  for  the  noble  empire^  founded  oy  their  &&er. 
Prince  set  up  against  prince,  dynasty  subverted  dynasty,  son 
rebelled  against  father,  and  brother  murdered  brother.  It  ia 
merely  the  old  story  of  Oriental  despotism  traDH[danted  to  the 
New  World.  They  gradually  lost  the  faith  or  their  fathers. 
Ever  and  anon  prophets  arose  amongst  them  to  warn  them  of 
their  evil  ways,  but  in  vain.  They  waxed  more  brutal  and 
more  savage.  At  length  all  the  children  of  Jared  were  arrayed 
against  eaoh  other  under  two  rival  claimants  for  the  throne. 
Battle  followed  battle^  and  slaughter  followed  slaughter,  witii 
fearfdl  rapidity.  Neither  men,  women,  nor 'children  were 
spared  in  that  horrible  carnage.  •  The  posterity  of  Jared  waft 
cut  off  frofm  the  face  of  the  earth.  One  of  the  rival  kings  per- 
ished by  the  hands  of  the  other,  and  the  survivor  fled  from  his 
desolate  kingdom,  and  wandered  in  the  wilderness.  The  pio- 
phet  Ether  engraved  upon  plates  the  history  of  the  sons  of 
Jared,  and  then  laid  down  to  die.  The  Western  Continent  was 
again  an  uninhabited  wild. 

In  the  first  year  of  Zedekiah,  Ein^  of  Judah,  there  dwelt  at 
Jerusalem  a  godly  man  named  Lehi.  He  mourned  over  the 
wioknedness  of  his  countrymen,  and  saw  that  the  hour  of  their 
destruction  was  near  at  hand.  He  left  his  hanse  and  his  lands, 
his  silver  and  gold,  his  flocks  and  herds,  aiul  with  his  wisfe  and 
four  sons,  he  turned  his  back  for  ever  upon  the  Holy  City  and 
the  Promised  Land,  and  dwelt  in  the  Ajrabian  desert  But  he 
carried  the  elements  of  evil  out  with  him.  Two  of  his  sons 
proved  rebellious  and  wicked.  After  many  adventures  and 
dissensions  in  the  wilderness,  he  received  a  command  from  Qod 
to  depart  into  a  fiur  country.  He  provided  wi'vces  for  his  sons, 
and  collecting  all  manner  of  seeds  and  beasts,  the  tribe  coni- 
menced  its  wanderings.  But  dissensions  attended  them  at  every 
step  of  their  progress.  The  spirits  of  good  and  evil  were  con- 
stantly at  work  in  this  little  patriarchal  community.  Nephi 
was  their  Ormuzd  and  Laman  was  their  Ahriman.  The  au- 
tiioritf*  of  the  old  patriarch  Lehi  descended  to  his  younger  son 
Nephi.  The  ball  of  brass  with  its  spindles  was  t&eir  pillar  oi 
cloud  by  day,  and  their  pillar  of  flre  by  night  Finally,  after 
eight  years  of  wandering  eastward,  they  came  to  the  sea  Irrean^ 
turn,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  "  majiy  waters.''  There  they 
built  a  ship  and  passed  over  to  the  Western  0>ntinent  ThA 
dissensions,  which  had  begun  in  the  Arabian  desert,  followed 
the  wanderers  to  their  new  abode.  The  children  of  Nephi  and 
the  children  of  Laman  perpetuated  the  quarrel  of  their  &thers. 
The  Lamanites  forsook  the  ancient  traoitions  and  the  law  of 
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Moaes,  and  turned  to  idolatry.  With  their  religion  thpy  lost 
their  civilization.  They  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  like  the  sons 
of  Ishmael,  and  their  hahd  was  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  was  against  them.  Between  them  and  the  Nephites 
was  waged  a  ceaseless  war.  As  long  as  the  Nephites  clave  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  hearkened  to  tne  voice  of  their  prophets, 
auecess  attended  them.  But  they  gradually  became  comipty 
and  fell  awav  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  In  the  words 
of  the  son  oi  Lehi :  "  Oar  lives  passed  away,  like  as  it  were 
onto  ns  a  dream,  we  being  a  lonesome  and  a  solemn  people, 
wanderers  cast  out  from  Jerusalem ;  bom  in  tribulation,  m  a 
wilderness,  and  hated  of  our  brethren,  in  the  midst  of  wars  and 
contentions;  wherefore  we  did  mourn  out  our  days."  At 
length  the  people  of  Nephi,  lik^  the  Lamanites,  became 
thoroughly  corrupt,  and  God  warned  Mosiah  and  the  few  who 
still  adhered  to  the  traditions  of  their  Others,  to  flee  out  of  thor 
native  country.  They  wandered  through  the  wilderness,  and 
came  into  the  land  of  Tarahemla,  among  a  kindred  people,  who 
till  then  had  been  totally  unknown  to  them. 

.  At  the  carrying  away  into  captivity  of  Zedekiah,  a  portion  of 
his  people  wandered  eastward,  and  arrived  on  the  boraer6  of  the 
Great-  Sea.  There  tiiey  built  a  fleet,  and  passed  over  into  the 
Unknown  Land.  But  unlike  the  sobs  of  Lehi,  they  had 
brought  with  them  no  written  records.  Their  oral  tradi- 
tions were  becoming  dim  and  &int  when  the  communication 
was  opened  between  them  and  the  Nephites.  When  Tarahemla 
first  led  his  people  into  this  land,  a  solitary  and  homeless  wan- 
derer came  to  them  out  of  the  wilderness.  His  name  was  Cori* 
antumr,  the  last  soverei^  of  the  house  of  Jared,  and  sole  sur- 
vivor of  the  ruin  of  his  race.  He  dwelt  among  them  nine 
moons,  and  then  sleot  with  his  fathers.  For  ma^  hundred 
yeaiB  the  dynasty  of  Nephi  ruled  over  the  land  of  Tarahemla. 
The  original  land  of  Nephi  passed  under  the  sway  of  the  La- 
maniteis,  and  its  corrupted  people  became  incorporated  with 
them.  The  children  of  Laman  became  more  and  more  savage. 
They  lost  not  only  the  art  of  writing,  and  all  written  records, 
but  all  oral  tradition.  They  lived  hy  hunting,  and  pasturage, 
and  robbery.  They  ate  the  raw  flesh  and  drank  the  blood  of 
animals*  Between  them  and  Tarahemla  there  existed  ceaseless 
war. 

About  one  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  five  hundred 
years  after  the  settlement  of  the  land,  the  dynasty  of  Nephi 
ceased  to  reign,  and  Judges  were  over  the  land  of  Tarahemla. 
But  the  leaven  of  rebellion  was  in  the  people,  and  they  became 
extremely  corrupt.  Their  external  dissensions  and  their  foreign 
wars  waxed  fiercer  than  ever.  The  Nephites  and  the  Laifianites 
slaughtered  each  other  without  respite  and  without  mercy.  The 
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capital  of  Tarahemla  was  taken  by  hordes  of  savages,  and  the 
State  was  broughtto  the  verge  of  ruin. '  Bat  the  sldll  and  couT' 
age  of  Moroni  rolled  back  the  tide  of  barbarian  invasion,  and 
saved  his  countrv.  After  the  death  of  the  aged  warrior,  the 
State  sank  rapidly  to  decay.  At  length  the  fulness  of  time  was 
oomei  Six  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  Lehi  passed  out  of 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  to  retum.no  more.  Christ  appeare4  on 
earth.  On  the  night  of  his  birth,  the  sun  went  down  as  usual, 
but  no  darkness  followed  his  departure.  The  prophet  Samuel, 
out  of  the  land  of  Lamauy  had  foretold  this;  yet  the  peeple 
turned  not  away  from  their  sinsi  Wickedness  spread  abroad 
over  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  though  a  chosen  few  still  kept  their 
fiiith  and  the  traditions  of  their  fstthers.  The  children  of  Laman 
and  the  children  of  Nephi  still  carried  on  their  perpetual  wars. 
But  in  the  six  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  year  from  their  d©|)aar- 
t«re  from  the  Holy  Land,  while  they  were  engaged  in  ruining 
one  another,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  common  destruction.  A 
thick  darkness  of 'three  hours'  du]fation  fell  unon  the  land.  One 
great  city  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  An6ther  was 
buried  lieneath  a  lofty  mountain.  The  waters  of  the  deep  cov- 
ered another,  gome  were  carried  away  by  whirlwinds,  ana  their 
places  knew  them  no  more.  The  capital  itself  was  burned  with 
nre.  When  the  darkness  passed  away,  Tarahemla  was  a  ruin. 
While  the  survivors  of  that  fearful  day  were  yet  bewailing  the 
loss  of  their  friends,*^and  the  ruin  of  their  country,  Jesus  himself 
in  a  bodily  shape  appeared  amons^t  them.  He  reiterated  to 
them  the  instructions  which  he  had  already  given  to  the  stiflf- 
necked  and  rebellious  Jews.  By  the  power  of  his  Spirit,  the 
Nephites  and  the  Lamanites  were  all  cx)nverted,  and  for  a  time 
peace  rested  upon  the  Itod.  But  the  same  causes  which  have 
corrupted  Christianity  in  the  Old  World  also  corrupted  it  in  the 
New.  In  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  the  oU  oistinction  of 
Nephites  and  Lamanites  was  again  revived.  War  was  wwed 
witn  more  ferocity  than  ever.  The  Nephites  continually  tost 
ground.  City  after  city  was  sacked  by  the  sons  of  Laman,  and 
every  trace  thereof  utterly  destroyed.  At  length  the  men  of 
-Nephi  gathered  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  little  ones 
together  on  the  hill  of  Camorah,  for  a  final  struggle.  There,  in 
the  three  hundred  and  eightieth  year  after  Christ,  the  remnant 
of  the  Nephites,  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  in  number, 
engaged  the  whole  host  of  the  Lamanites.  And  there,  after  ^ 
saiigainary  sta-uggle,  the  very  name  and  remembrance  of  Nephi 
perished  from  out  the  land.  Moroni,  the  son  of  Mormon,  alone 
survived.  Having  engraved  this  record  on  plates  of  gold,  and 
having  collected  all  the  plates  on  which  was  engraved  the  his- 
tory of  his  fathers,  he  hid  them  in  the  hill  of  Camorah,  the 
great  tomb  of  his  race,  and  then  like  Coriantumr,  the  son  of 
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Jftred,  he  wandered  forth  to  die  alone^  With  him  perished  the 
dvUization  and  the  Christiattlyof  ike  M esteem  Continent^  and 
none  save  the  Lamanites  were  left  to  inhabit  the  hmd.  Such  ia 
the  record  of  the  Book  of  Monnon. 

We  look  with  astonishment  at  the  prograss  of  this  woaderfiol 
people.  Transplantingthe  institutions  of  the  mjstic  East  into 
tiie  practical  ana  active  West^  reviving  the  old  Hebrew  t^eooratgr 
among  the  backwoodsmen  of  the  Mifflissippi,  uniting  the  volnp^ 
taoos  sensualitT;  of  the  Oriental  harem  with  the  stem  virtae  and 
fiir-seeing  shrewdness  of  the  American  republican,  these,  we  coi^ 
fesB.  are  anomalies  of  which  we  cannot  determine  the  result 
Shall  our  boasted  institutions  be  overturned  from  an  obscure 
<]|uarter,  whence  we  nc^  dread  no  harm  ?  Shall  we  witness  the' 
rise  of  anew  system  of  religion  more  energetic  than  Islam,  and 
more  potent  than  Bome^  spreading  through  our  Western  CoaA^ 
nent,  from  the  fiozen  zone  of  the  north  to  the  frozen  zone  of  te 
south,  introducing  theocracy  in  place  of  republicanism,  aiMl  poly* 
gamy  in  place  of  marriage  ?  Has  the  world  completed  one  grand 
^cle  of  belief  and  are  we  destined  to  go  back  to  tiie  patiiuchal 
age,  and  to  commence  the  great  year  anew  7  These  queries  may 
seem  absurd,  but  the  generation  which  has  witnessed  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Mormonism  should  hesitate  long  before  it  pro- 
nounces what  is  good  sense  and  what  is  nonsense— what  is  pro- 
bable and  what  is  improbable. 


«^MM^M»^»M* 


Art.  T^-Mun  M iPoiEON  iRD  HE  nsm. 

Much  has  been  written  and  spoken  concerning  the  young 
French  Octavius,  who  now  in  the  name  and  right  of  his  illus* 
trious  uncle,  the  great  Julius,  swavs  in  splendid  state  the 
proud  sceptre  of  Imperial  France.  And  yet,  after  all,  few  ap- 
pear to  have  formed  their  opinion  of  old  Cassar's  intrepid  boy 
upon  grounds  more  specious  than  that  of  preconceived  preiu- 
dice,  or  the  extreme,  deflamatory  ezamerations  of  misguided 
political  zealots.  The  simple  &ct  tiiat  nis  usurpation  was  op* 
posed  by  such  seemindy  devoted  pcUriots  as  Quizot,  Thiers, 
Ohangapiier,  Ledru  BoUin,  and  Baspail,  and  indeed  that  whole 
race  of  Jacobin  statesmen,  who,  firom  the  day  that  beheld  the 
downfall  of  the  Monarchy  to  the  re-establishment  of  law  and 
order  under  the  strong  executive  government  of  Prince  Nap 
poleon,  were  anxiously  looking  forward  to  a  recurrence  of  the 
diabolical  orgies  of  the  ^'  Beign  of  Terror,"  in  the  fond  expee* 
tation  of  being  called  upon  to  run  the  mad  and  brilliant  career 
cf  Bobespierre,  Danton,  Bariere,  Marat^  Hebert,  Ohaumette,  and 
Couthon,  was  of  itself  sufficient  evidence  to  the   political 
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alarmists  of  ChristerLdom  to  raise  their  voices  against  tbe  enor* 
znitj  and  flagitionsness  gf  Napoledi's  splendid  coupdCitat  So, 
no  sooner  htul  the  young  chieftain  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  veteran  legions  of  the  Bepublic,  and  with  a  firm  and  daring 
hand  planted  the  oriflamme  of  the  ancient  Empire  upon  the 
dome  of  the  Tirileries,  thaii  the  batteries  of  the  press  were 
opened  upon  him  with  all  the  rancor  and  virulence  that  un» 
licensed  freedom  could  suggest :  print  followed  print,  each  ■vy- 
ing in  boldness  and  scurrility  the  tone  of  its  predecessor :  me 
seven  vials  of  public  indignation  were  poured  out  in  merci- 
less fury  upon  the  devoted  victim ;  and,  m  comparison  of  Him| 
Elagabalus,  Domitian,  Caligula,  and  Nero  were  made  to  appear 
pure  and  immaculate ;  Dyonisius  of  Syracuse  became  merciful ; 
imd  all  the  black  and  infataous  names  that  have  disgraced  the 
annals  of  mankind  were  invoked,  in  order  to  snow  more 
stEongly,  bv  contrast,  the  horrid  outlines  of  this  huge  political 
Cyclops.  Fifth-Monarchy  brawlers  and  philosophic  sucklings: 
pot-house  magazines  and  fourth^rate  newspapers ;  loud-mbuthea 
levellers  and  red,  very  red,  and  right  red  Kepublicans,  loudly 
exclaimed  against  the  tyrannical,  upstart  Government,  and  pro* 
fessed  to  shed  plenteous  tears  over  tne  grave  of  departed  French 
Bepublicanism.  The  -English  lion  roared,  shook  his  shaggy 
mane,  and  lashed  the  air  in  awful  ftuy,  only  to  be  followed  by 
the  low,  muffled  mew  of  the  American  Jackal. 

Such  was  the  almost  universal  sensation  produced  by  the 
ascendant  of  the  splendid  star  of  Napoleon.  That  he  has  been 
misrepresented,  few  who  have  attentively  ^studied  the  history 
and  character  of  the  events  that  elevated  him  to  supreme  power, 
will  have  the  hardihood  to  controvert 

Who,  and  what,  then,  it  may  be  incjuired,  is  Louis  Napoleon^ 
He  is  a  worthy  scion  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Bonaparte; 
he  is  the  lawftil  representative  of  the  majesty  of  the  second,  in 
importance,  of  the  Continental  powers ;  he  is  the  heroic  adven- 
turer who,  when.  Anarchy,  witn  dark-brooding  win^,  was  pre- 
paring to  hover  over  the  nation,  fearlesslj^  tluren^r  his  fortunes 
into  the  balance,  and  caused  Anarchy  to  kick  the  beam ;  he  is 
the  dauntless  spirit  who,  when  all  France  was  dreaming  absurd 
dreams,  and  foolishly  fondling  its  fingeni,  courageously  acted 
and  e2^cuted,  and  dared  to  call  his  actions  patriotism ;  he  is 
the  skilful  architect  who,  when  the  pyramid  of  society  was  up- 
turned an^  resting  on  its  summit,  restored  it^  by  replacing  it  on 
its  base;  he  is  the  philosophic  statesman  who,  when  called 
upon  to  administer  tne  affairs  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation, 
proved  himself  as  equal  to  the  task  as  he  has  been  faithful  to 
nis  trust.  But  in  order  to  estimate  properly  the  true  genius  and 
character  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider them  in  connection  with  those  brilliant  events  which, 
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fonaing  the  exl^rior  of  wkat  is  known  as  the  late  French  Beyo- 
lution,  created 'him  temporary  dictator,  and  subsequently  pre- 
pared the  way  to  the  celebration  of  that  splendid  ceremonial 
which  occurred  in  the  chancel  of  the  ancient  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame ;  and  in  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  natu^-e  of  these 
events,  the  political  i;easoner  had  need  to  recur  to  the  mediasval 
period  of  French  history,  dating  even  so  far  back  as  the  reigns 
of  Henry  the  III.  and  Ijouis  the  XIII. ;  where,  discovering  their 
origin  and  studying  their  formation,  he  can  readily  trace  their 
spirit  in  its  progress  through  many  generations  of  national  dis- 
ijuiet,  convulsion,  and  bloodshed,  down  to  its  final  consumma- 
tion in  the  .overthrow  of  the  demon  of  Jacobinism  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  ancient  Constitution  of  France  resembled,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  its  progress,  the  Gothic  governments  of  Europe.  Its 
infancy  and  youth  were  like  those  q^  England.*  The  Champ  de 
Mars  and  the  WiUienagemont — the  tumultuous  assemblies  of  rude 
conquerors — ^were  in  both  countries  melted  down  into  representa- 
tiveT)odies.  But  the  downfall  of  the  Feudal  Aristocracy  hajJ- 
pening  in  France  before  commerce  had,  as  in  England,  elevated 
another  class  of  citizens  into  importance,  its  power  devolved  on 
the  Crown.  France,  as  will  be  recollected,  was  also  under  the 
ancient  government,  an  union  of  provinces,  acquired  at  various 
times,  and  differing  in  constitutions,  laws,  'language,  manners, 
privileges,  jurisdiction,  and  revenue.  It  had  me  ex,terior  of  a 
simple  monarchy,  but  was  in  fact  an  aggregate  of  independent 
States.  The  monarch  was,  in  one  place,  Kng  of  Navarre ;  in 
another,  Duke  of  Brittany ;  in  a  third,  Count  of  Provence ; 
and  in  a  fourth,  Dauphine  of  Vienne.  These  provinces  re- 
ceived the  designation  of  the  "  States-General,"  when  repre- 
sented in  the  National  Assembly.  Their  powers,  however, 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  existed  only  in 
name.  The  reign  of  Louis  the  XIII.  saw  their  political  im- 
portance partially  restored,  but  they  were  speedily  extinguished, 
when  Louis  the  Magnificent  commenced  his  splendid  career, 
whose  swollen  exchec[uer,  disciplined  armies,  ana  insatiable  am- 
bition emboldened  him  to  dictate  to  foreign  powers,  and  to  cen- 
tre within  himself,  in  matters  of  domestic  administration,  all  the 
scattered  rays  of  civil  jurisdiction.  Under  the  lavish  munifi- 
cence and  imperial  patronage  of  this  prince,  whose  reign  has 
reflected  more  glory  and  dishonor  upon  the  French  nation  than 
any  sovereign  of  the  long  line  of  Capet,  arose  talents  at  once  the 
most  commanding,  virtues  the  most  specious,  and  vices  the  most 
splendid.  The  mild  Fenelon,  the  sublime  Bossuet,  the  facetious 
Boileau,  and  the  deep,  impassioned  Coriieille,  were  wont  to 
tremble  at  the  same  rod  which  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
Pascal  and  Bruy&re,  and  connived  at  the  ruinous  measures  of 
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Mazarine  and  Ciolbert  Never  were  the  glory  qI  heroism  and 
the  epleudor  of  conquest  more  magnificently  and  recklessly 
illnstrated,  than  hv  tne  n^morable  reign  of  Louis  the  XI v. 
Taxes  were  levied  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown ;  armies  were 
raised  and  appointed/ navies  built  and  equipped  at  the  sove- 
reign's will;  and  edifices  and  public  works  arose  in  «very  di- 
rection, whenever  the  Grande  Jtfonarque  wanted  a  suburban 
harem,  or  desired  the  wheels  of  his  state  coach  to  run  more 
smoothly  between  the  Tuileries  and  Versailles.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  &natical  monk,  a  decree  ^oes  forth,  under  the  royal 
signature,  to  slaughter  the  heretics  of  Languedoc ;  at  the  caprice 
of  a  ministerial  minion,  fifty  Imperial  towns  are  swept  from  the 
list  of  free  States  by  a  single  dasn  of  the  pen^;  and,  at  the  frown 
of  a  regal  strumpet,  an  order  is  issued  to  lay  in  ashes  the  smil- 
ing villages  of  the  Palatinate.  Commerce,  agriculture,  and  the 
fine  arts  flourished  at  home,  whilst  this  stormy  son  of  the  sword 
feasted  his  legions  on  the  bounty  of  neighboring  and  foreign 

Erinces.  The  sails  of  France  were  seen  on  every  sea;  the  vine- 
ills  of  Provence  offered  their  maximum  yield  to  the  toiling 
husbandman,  and  the  youth  and  chivalry  of  the  nation  gathered 
around  the  standard  of  the  Magnificent,  Louis  the  Conqueror. 
But  the  seeds  of  conquest  sown  on  this,  bring  forth  a  rank  har- 
vest of  evils  in  the  succeeding  reign. 

No  sooner  had  Louis  been  borne  to  St  Dennis,  tha'n  the  .re- 
gency of  the  dissolute  Orleans  commenced.  Weak,  rapacious, 
and  arrogant,  he  strove  to  carir  out  ibhe  measures  of  the  power- 
ful Louis.  So  the  policy  of  the  former  administration  became 
the  heritage  of  tae  regency.  Fleury,  as  premier,  succeeded  for 
a  time  in  repressing  the  martial  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  strove 
by  ever  /  measure  to  direct  the  energies  of  the  State  to  the  cid- 
tivation  of  the  arts  of  peace;  but  no  sooner  had  the  regency  ex- 
pired, and  Louis  the  XY.  ascended  the  throne,  than  the  torch  of 
war  was  kindled  anew,  and  the  veteran  asmies  of  France,  assem- 
bling und^  the  labarum  of  her  ancient  kings,  and  conquering 
with  the  valorous  Saxe,  a,t  Fontenoy,  carried  on  war  with  various 
success  in  Holland,  till  hostilities  were  concluded  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Exhausted  by  conquest,  and  depressed  by 
a  weight  of  impost  and  debt,  which  nothing  but  its  great  national 
resources  and  industry  qpuld  have  withstood,  France  at  length 
submitted  to  the  counsels  of  the  wise  and  benevolent  Turgot. 
But  to  such  an  enormous  amount  had  the  national  expenditure 
reached,  that  it  exceeded  the  annual  income  by  115,000,000  of 
livres,  or  about  £4,760,000.  This  disproportion  between  income 
and  expense  entailed  upon  France  all  the  evils  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy. 

At  this  conjuncture,  Ix>uis  the  XYI.  came  to  the  throne.  The 
cra^y  and  rapacious  Calonne  succeeded  Turgot  as  premier;  and 
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with  all  the  reokleasness  of  a  spendthrift,  and  th&narrow-minded- 
ness  of  a  Parisian  banker,  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  the  pett^ 
details  of  commerce,  was  self-sufficient  enough  to  take  under  his 
conduct  the  relation  of  operations  so  extensive  as  that  of  a 
vast  and  complicated  system  of  national  finance.  He  failed 
completdy ;  and  with  him  the  entire  credit  of  the  nation.  There 
was  now  out  one  way  by  which  France  could  hope  to  find  relief 
from  the  burden  of  her  present  financial  embarrassments,  which 
wa?  to  guarantee  her  ruined  credit  by  the  sanction  of  the  national 
Toice;  and  that  voice  could  only  l>e  collected  by  means  of  the 
State^GeneraJ,  which  was  a  dangerous  method,  as  the  resump- 
tion of  their  ancient  power  and,  privileges,  which  had  for  nearly 
two  centuries  been*  usurped  by  the  Crown*  and  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  would,  1)y  altering  the  established  order  of  things,  bring 
about  fearful  changes,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  civil  commotion. 
But,  being  the  only  constitutional  method,  an  Assemblv  of  the 
Notables  was  therefore  s\mmioned  for  this  purpose  by  the  king. 
This  Assembly  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  privjr  council,  taken 
from  the  body  of  the  nation,  to  advise  the  sovereign  in  all  great 
emergencies.  With  the  dissolute  Calonne  at  their  head,  they 
began  to  concert  measures  fbr  disbursing  the  liabilities,  and  re- 
storing the.  bankrupt  credit  of  the  nation.  The  most  specious 
and  plausible  method  of  accomplishing  this,  and  which  was 
urged  with  great  Spirit  and  address  by  Calonne,  was  an  equali- 
zation of  imposts,  and  the  abolition  of  the  pecuniarv  exemptions 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy.  This  measure,  at  once  hateftd  to  the 
nobilitjr,  odious  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  stoutly  op- 
posed by  the  Notables  in  council,  brought  lie  powers  of  govern- 
ment in  direct  conflict  with  the  national  will,  and  hurled  the 
wily  minister  from  his  seat  in  the  royal  cabinet.  This  event, 
unimportant  as  it  may  at  firdt  sight  appear,  constitutes  the 
initial  link  of  that  memorable  chain  of  causes  which  eventuated 
in  the  terrible  convulsion  of  May  the  5th,  1789. 

The  succeeding  ministry,  impressed  with  high  notions  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  ambitious  of  signalizing  their  administra- 
tion, by  making  open  opposition  to  the  popular  will,  feared  not 
to  follow  in  the  K)otsteps  of  the  exiled  Calonne.  But  public 
opinion  had  been  restored  by  the  bold  opposition  assumed  by  the 
Notables  towards  the  government,  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
nation  was  aroused  to  the  importance  of  now  interposing  its 
voice.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  accordingly  contended  for  a 
share  in  the  dovereignty,  which,  if  admitted  by  the  Crown, 
would  have  amounted  to  an  absolute  negative  upon  all  its  acts. 
It  was,  therefore,  boldlv  opposed  by  the  ministry^;  but  the  Par- 
liament openly  withheld  compliance,  and  went  so  far  as  to  re- 
fuse the  registration  of  the  royal  edicts,  resolutely  affirming  that 
no  imposts  could  be  levied  on  the  nation  without  the  consent  of 
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the  repreaentatives  of  the  departments,  and  demanded  for  that 
purpose  an  immediate  convocatibn  of  the  States-Qeneral.  For 
this  contumacy,  the^  were  banished  to  Troyes,  and  the  Cabinet, 
with  a  view  of  carrying  out  its  financial  scheme^  had  recourse  to  a 
forced  regiatration  in  omer  to  meet  the  lu-gent' claims  against  the 
State.  The  nation  was  thus  taxed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown. 
At  this  juncture  of  affairs,  M.  Necker,  a  successful  and  retired 
banker  of  Paris,  though  possessed  of  no  enlarged  views  of  pol- 
icy^  and  destitute  of  those  great  qualities  of  understanding  so 
serviceable  to  States  in  periods  of  convulsion,  was  summoned  to 
the  council  board  by  tne  king:  but  with  all  his  distinguished 
virtues  and  mature  experience,  his  wise  policy  was  unavailing  in 
the  terrible  crisis  that  was  then  near  at  hand,  and  preparing,  fike 
a  violent  tornado,  to  burst  in  fury  upon  the  nation.  The  spirit 
of  disaffection  had  made  its  way  into  the  provinces,  and  they 
were  preparing  to  march  large  armies  to  the  rescue  of  their  dep- 
uties, when  Louis,  for  the  first  time,  discovering  the  temper  of 
the  nation,  and  regretting  the  folly  he  had  committed  in  sum- 
moning the  Assembly  of  the  Notaoles,  coA^ented,  at  the  instance 
of  Necker,  to  a  convocation  of  the  States-General.  For  two 
himdred  J^ars  their  voice  had  been  silent  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  The  Parliament  of  V^iia  had,  during  that  lon^.  inter- 
val, legislated  for  the  Provinces,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Crown,  had  wantonly  usurped  tixe  constitutional  privileges  of 
these  ancient  and  powerful  corporations.  They  met:  and  ever 
memorable  will  be  the  epoch  which  that  meeting  dated  in  the 
annals  of  the  human  race.  The  State?  of  Dauphine,  Langue- 
doc,  Velay,  Provence  and  Bretagne,  elated  with  visions  of  fu- 
ture glory  by  the  reintegration  of  their  ancient  liberties, 
Sromptly  assembled  their  deputies  at  Versailles  in  obedience  to 
le  commands  of  the  King.  TJiis  body,  thus  assembled,  was  under 
the  ancient  constitution  a  sovereign,.constituentZ^i9/a^ure;  but 
having  been  deprived  by  the  downfall  of  the  Feudal  system — 
of  which  they  were  powerful  and  independent  feuds — of  all  au- 
thority in  the  administration,  and  their  power  having  devolved 
of  necessity  on  the  Crown  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  their  reas- 
semblage  constituted  them  immediately  a  National  Qmvention, 
vested  wi^  plenary  powers  to  reform  and  organize  the  govern- 
ment on  such  principles  as  best  suited  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  The  meeting,  then,  of  the  States-General  constituted 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Bevolution,"  inasmuch  as  it  effected  a 
total  and  radical  change  in  the  forms  and  spirit  o£  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Events  succeeded  the  most  momentous  and  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  mankind :  the  nation  was  on  the  brink  of  civil 
war ;  the  king  declared  the  States-General  dissolved ;  the  Third 
Estate  boldly  replied,  ^^  The  nation  assembled  have  no  orders  to 
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receive  ;'*  anij  declaring  themselves  a  National  Assembly,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  abolition  of  orders,  the  equalization  of  imposts,, 
and  the  union  of  the  Legislature  in  one  body.  The  king  pro- 
tested ;  the  clergv  remonstrated ;  th^  nobles  frowned,  threat- 
ened, and  shook  their  fists ;.  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  the  com- 
mons were  inflexible,  and  knew  that  they  would  be  supported 
by  ninety-six  one-hundredths  of  the  nation.  Louis,  as  a  cfemier 
resort,  summ9ned  the  National  Gfuard  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Crown,  It  indoriously  deserted :  Paris  revolted :  the  Bastile 
was  stormed:  the  King  submitted.  Then  commenced  the  infer- 
nal satumalium  of  the  Bloody  Reign;  but  its  details  are  for- 
eign to  the  purpose  oi  this  rapid  sketch.  Suffice  it  to  say,  after 
having  made  an  experiment  of  every  form  of  government,  and 
rioted  in  every  imaginiible  excess,  France  found  herselfj  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  eventful  years>  quietly  sheltered  under  the  mer- 
ciful despotism  of  Napoleon. 

Napoleon,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  alterations, 
effected  no  ^ndamental  changes  in  the  Constitution  framed  by 
the  A^embly  at  their  memorable  meeting  in  1789.  It  is  true 
he  struck  out  the  importance  of  the  departments  from  the  chart 
of  the  Constitution,  but  this  was  merely  in  refereilce  to- their 
corporate  capacity  as  formidable  poliliccd  bodies.  In  all  that 
related  to  internal  regulation  and  civil  jurisdiction,  they  re- 
tained the  essential  rights  of  sovereignty.  He  saw  the  absolute 
necessity  of  establishing  for  France  a  strong,  consolidated  gov- 
ernment. Her  condition,  both  physically  and  morally,  de- 
manded it,  and  he  shaped  his  policy  aocoldmgly.  The  mifitary 
genius  of  this  wondenul  man  has  been  deservedly  enthroned 
along  with  that  of  Alexander,  Csesar,  and  England's  Oliver; 
yet,  splendid  as  it  was,  it  pales  before  the  lustre  of  his  great 
civil  talents.  From  the  polity  and  laws  which  he  framed  for 
France,  a  body  of  political  doctorine  could  be  extracted,  which, 
if  adopted  ana  practised,  would  render  the  French  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  the  globe.  But  with  Napoleon  fell  the 
greatness  of  France ;  her  liberties  still  survivea,  but  the  con- 
dition of  their  existence  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  en- 
ergy of  a  powerful  executive  arm.  Like  Caesar,  Napoleon  had 
been  borne  into -power  upon  the  swollen  crest-wave  of.  demo- 
cratic frenzy,  and  when  tne  tide  began  to  ebb,  and  threatened 
to  leave  the  shore  strewn  with  wrecks,  he  coerced  it  by  the  force 
of  despotism,  and  securely  moored  the  vessel  of  State  in  the 
dock  of  public  safety.  Had  the  affairs  of  Europe,  at  his  acces- 
sion, been  more  settled,  and  had  not  forced  upon  him  the  ne- 
cessity of  pursuing  a  stupendous  scheme  of  conquest,  he  would 
have  earl  V  rescued  France  from  the  abyss  in  which  she  had  been 
plunged  oy  the  National  Assembly,  and  restored  her  to  the  li- 
berties she  enjoyed  under  the  ancient  line  of  Capet    But  the 
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vefiselbad  beea  loosed  from  its  moorings,  and  when  the  stonii 
set  in,  none  better  thau  Napoleon  could  so  well  exclaim  with 
old  Julius  to  his  pilot,  ^^  Quid  times  f  Coesarem  vehis^  The  Con- 
stitution of  France  underwent  no  important 'changes  during  the 
Bourbon  and  Orleans  dynasties  that  immediately  succeeded  thei 
&I1  of  the  Empire ;  there  was  the  same  powerful  central  govern- 
ment ;  the  same  subordination  of  elections ;  the  same  deaf  ear 
to  the  appeals  of  eigty-four  enslaved  provinces.  The  Executive 
had  the  appointment  of  every  officer  of  governm^OLt^  from  the 
penniless  peer  who  legislated  for  a  nation  of  paupers,  down  to 
the  liveried  postillion  who  fed  the  royals. horses,  or  the  ragged 
peasant  who  broke  stones  on  the  national  highway.  Louis  the 
aYHI.,  though  an  able,  energetic,  and  jresolute  prince,  just  in 
his  administration,  straightforward  in  his  measures,  and  liberal 
in  his  policy,  possessed  no  seat  in  the  affections  of  the  people; 
his  throne  had  been  erected  upon  the  bayonets  of  powerful 
States,  sworn  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  and  he  had  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  of 
ordering  the  effigies  and  statues  of  the  great  Napoleon  to  be  re- 
moved uQpk  the  public  places,  and  of  causing  to  be  effiK^  every 
{)rint  that  showed  his  noble  brpw.  Louis,  indeed,  knew  and 
elt  that  the  current  of  national  feeling  was  running  strongly 
against  him,  and  with  all  that  excellent  good  sense  which  cha- 
racterized his  whole  reign,  he  fortified  himself  behind  the  bul- 
wark of  the  Constitution  which  he  had  given  the  people  at  his 
accession,  and  remained  'perfectly  passive,  without  making  a 
single  stretch  of  prerogative  to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  white 
flag  that  waved  aoove  him.  He  saw  that  the  natidn  were  pay- 
ing an  annual  cwitation  tax  of  thirteen  jter  cent. ;  he  saw  tliat 
thirty  millions  of  artisans  and  agriculturists  were  reduced  to  a 
worse  than  political  Helotism  by  several  hundred  thousand  city 
bankers,  lawyers,  clerks,  and  government  employees ;  he  saw 
that  the  National  Guard  and  a  revolutionary  press  occupied 
thrones,  the  one  on  his  right  hand,  ibhe  other  on  his  lefl^  but 
dared  not  lift  the  executive  arm  against  any  of  these  monstrous 
abuses,  lest  he  should,  thereby,  destrov  the  well-adjusted  bal- 
ance of  political  evils,  and  precipitate  the  nation  into  all  the  hor- 
rors of  a  second  Beign  of  Terror.  He  had,  accordingly,  to  ad- 
dress the  army,  the  press,  and  the  mob,  in  language  not  unlike 
this — Gentlemen,  we  are  all  kings ;  you  derive  your  authority 
fix>m  one  source,  I  from  another ;  your  thrones  are  strong,  gen- 
tlemen, and  I  respect  them ;  your  power  is  august,  and  1  honor 
it;  but,  gentlemen,  you  are  only  kmgs  of  France  ;  I  am  Louis, 
Eong  of  Pari,  by  the  mass,  gentlemen.  .  Well  did  the  Four- 
teenth Louis  make  the  boast — "  I  am  France ;"  but  with  a  far 
greater  approach  to  truth  could  the  Eighteenth  of  that  line  de- 
^are  himself  to  be  Paris,  and  thereby  show  his  superior  power. 
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So  great  had  become  the  oentralization  of  power  under  the 
Bestoration,  that  Paris  not  only  became  France,  an  tmperium  in 
imperio^  but  aimed  to  be,  and  attained  its  aim,  what  ancient 
France  never  aspired  to*  be.  Paris  ruled  in  the  nursery  and 
drawing-room  ;  Paris  reigned  in  the  school  and  umrersi^ ; 
Paris  was  omnipotent  in  the  splendid  ceremonial  of  ptiyate  lifcL 
and  regulated  the  finances  of  distant  provinces ;  Paris  presoiifoed 
patterns  for  the  belles  and  beaux  oi  the  provincial  towns,  and 
aeputed  ministers  to  foreign  courts ;  Paris  nom;inated  the  police 
of  little  hamlets  at  the  roots  of  Pjrennees,  and  seated  Lafitte 
at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet ;  Paris  issu6d  lettrea  de  cachet  against 
young  Doctrinaries  who  shouted,  *'Viye  St,  Just,^  and  erected 
ten  Bastfles  in  the  Failbourgs  of  the  metropolis. 

From  the  coronation  of  a  King  to  the  breaking  of  a  stone  on 
the  national  highway,  the  central  government  of  liie  capital  had 
the  supreme  control.  Disaffection  towards  the  government  soon 
manifested  itself  in  every  quarter,  and  the,Oount  de  Artois  only 
came  to  the  throne  to  eo  through  with  the  silent  ceremonial  of  a 
royal  pantomime,  and  to  pave  the  way  to  the  revolution  of 
1830,  which  broudit  double  disgrace  upon  the  nation  bV  placing 
the  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  the  poor  citizen  king,  Louis  Philippe, 
the  weak  and  impotent.  But  the  cycle  of  revolution  had  not 
completed  its  round  in  the  destiny  of  iPranoe,  and  the  govern- 
ment, begotten  in  convulsion,  expired  in  convulsion.  The  cloud 
that  had  long  been  gathering  suddenly  burst,  and  on  June  the 
28d,  1848,  the  streets  of  Pans  were,  fbr  the  third  time,  deluged 
in  blood.  Now  was  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  perhaps  a  final  op- 
portunity offered  the  chivalrous  sons  of  France  to  pull  down 
and  put  up,  to  adjust  and  reconstruct  the  venerable  edifice  of 
their  Constitution.  But  why  does  it  still  presentto  the  eye  of  the 
beholder  the  same  sombre,  <70thic  aspect,  the  same  massy  proj)or- 
tions,  and  dim,  dark  aisles  that  fed  the  superstition  and  admira* 
tion  of  the  generation  of  Frenchmen  who  called  the  twdfth  Louis, 
king  ?  A  complete  answer  to  the  ititerroratoty  is  furnished  by 
the  simple  story  which  recites,  that  Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, late  President  of  the  Republic  of  France,  now  sks  on  the 
throne  of  the  Ceesars.  Few  persons  occupy  so  splendid  a  place  in 
history  as  those  who  have  established  monarchies  on  the  ruins  of 
republican  institutions.  To  them  are  ascribed,  with  greater  or 
less  justice,  all  the  essential  prerequisites  of  greatness,  and  the 
possession  of  those  high  attributes  which  ever  raise  men  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  their  kind :  but  this  distinction  is  only 
given  to  a  few  imperial  spiritsj  to  show,  as  it  were,  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  individual  man,  and  the  high  destinies  of  the  race. 
Thinly,  indeed,  but  luminously,  they  stand,  scattered  along  the 
vistas  of  vanished  ages,  dating  splendid  epochs  in  the- history  of 
the  race,  and  illustrating  the  genius  of  the  respective  perio(U  of 
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wUcli  their  lustre  speaks.  Over  their  narrative  the  hiAorian 
pauses  to  dispel  anv  illusion  that  may  possess  him,  and  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  is  not  losing  sight  of  the  actual,  and  en- 
tering on  the  high  field  of  romance.  Great  events  call  forth 
great  aetors,  indeed;  but  whether  the  quality  of  sreatneas  re^ 
sides  in  him  who  acts,  or  is  more  properly  ascribable  to  the 
causes  of  action,  is  a  mixed  question  of  &ict  and  supposition, 
which  the  reasoner  is  left  to  solve  altogether  by  the  nature  of 
the  evidence,  as  applied  to  each  individual  case,  and  its  succes- 
sion in  the  order  of  time.  Csasar  was  not  gre^t  bedtfuse  Alaxan- 
der  was  great;  nor  was  the  battle  of  Phaisialia  decisive  because 
the  battle  of  the  Ohranicus  was  so :  for,  although  the  truism, 
ihat  human  nature  remains  always  the  same,  be  uncontroverti- 
ble, it  is  still  exhibited  under  so  many  multiplied  and  ever- vary- 
ing phases,  that  what  ma^  be  ^safely  predicated  of  a  series  of 
characters,  or  a  class  of  actions  of  one  age,  will  be  wholly  inap- 
plicable, by  parity  of  reasoning,  when  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
spirit  and  affairs  of  another.  Wellington  did  not  conquer  at 
W  aterloo  because  he  drew  up  his  army  in  the  order  of  battle 
adopted  by  Octavius  at  Actiupi ;  b^t  because  Grouchet  failed  to 
keep  the  division  of  the  Prussian  army,  imder  Blucher,  from 
effecting  a  nearer  approach  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  because 
his  soldiers  were  dif^rently  armed  fi*om  the  pikemen  and  sling- 
ers  of  Augustus.  So,  in  the  comparison  of  the  qualities  of  men 
and  actions,  and  the  features  of  separate  historical  events,  they 
must,  in  order  to  be  properly  estimated,  be  viewed  in  the  order 
of  time,  place,  and  eirciusostance.  As  a  general  thing,  illustrious 
characters  are  the  mere  exponents  of  events,  whose  history,  le- 
gitimately connected  with  the  past  by  a  regularly  articulated 
chain  of  causes  and  effects,  spans  the  rugged  gaps  of  ages,  and 
dates  its  origin,  perhaps,  from  circumstance  so  trivial  as  a  pas- 
sionate whisper  from  tne  lips  of  beauty,  or  a  silent  thought  in 
the  brain  of  a  melancholy  recluse.  The  False  Prophet  kissed 
his  beloved  Cadijah,  ascended  into,  the  seventh  heaven  astride 
his  favorite'  Bokrah,  returned  to  his  silent  cave,  and  crying,  "Al- 
lah 1  Allah  is  the  true  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet," 
drew  a  third  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  to  his  sepulchre,  and  now 
prepares  to  wage  a  fierce  and  bloody  war  with  the  proud  Auto- 
crat of  the  North. 

Angelo  did  not  build  St.  Peter's ;  Watt  did  not  bridge  the 
ocean ;  Montesquieu  did  not  compose  the  "  Esprit  des  Lois  ;'*^ 
nor  did  Ignatius  roll  back  the  tide  of  Protestantism  to  its  north- 
em  bed.  Ideas  are  kings ;  men,  subjects ;  principles  hile ;  kings 
obey ;  truths  speak;  Gods  adore.  Louis  Napoleon  is  the  expo- 
nent of  a  single  idea,  the  representative  of  a  graitd  fundamental 
I)rinciple,  the  embodiment  of  a  great  political  truth — Conserva- 
tisuL    Not  that  morbid  conservatism  which  the  complacency  of 
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republics  affects ;  not  that  conservatism  which  democracies  shoot 
out  the  tongue  at,  and  shout  crucify,  crucify ;  not  that  conser^ 
vatism  which  despots  worship,  and  tjottnts  prostitute :  but  that 
pure,  healthy,  high-toned  conservatism  which  is  founded  upon 
the  immutable  essence  of  things,  and  acknowledges  in  the  science 
of  human  aflSiirs  the  existence  of  a  primordial  distinction  be- 
tween the  idea  of  an  essential  political  right  and  an  essential 
political  wrong.  In  this  latter  sense,  the  present  Emperor 
of  the  French  is  a  conservative,  and  in  this  sense,  alone,  is  he 
to  be  considered  greai^  even  although  by  greatnt^s  be  meant  the 
power  or  faculty 4n  individuals  of  accomplishing  what  others, 
or  the  generality  of  men,  consider  impossibilities ;  which  fact, 
Louis  Napoleon  has,  certainly,  nobly  illustrated.  A  soncrf' 
Prance  hifnself,  bom  of  high  and  nobl^  fiame,  brought  up  under 
the  shadow  of  her  venerable  institutions,  rudely  ejected  from 
her  bosom,  exiled,  proscribed,  hunted  down,  manacled,  imprison- 
ed, degraded  by  her  capricious  authoritr^,  he  viewed  the  long 
and  -Varied  story  of  his  country,  stretchmg  back  tJirouffh  cen- 
turies of  high  renown,  with  the  penetrating  glance  of  the  phi- 
losopher, and  the  warm  heart  of  the  patriot,  and  read  the 
'  thoughts  of  the  national  mind  with  a  precision  and  power  which 
his  subsequent  history  alone  can  adequately  relate.  The  upper- 
most thought  which  had  been  lost  sight  off  in  the  whirl  of  revo- 
lutions and  wreck  of  systems,  he  seized,  and  displaying  it  fully 
before  their  eyes,  the  whole  nation,  with  pne  united  voice, 
shouted— "^r^fca,^  '^Ei^reka.^ 

Louis  Philippe,  the  unfortunate,  had  been  long  sensible  of  the 
fact,  that  the  pillars  of  his  thrwie  were  fast  vanishing  into  air, 
and  that  he  must  either  bring  back  the  truant  nation  into  the 
fold  of  the  Constitution,  or  cc«ftmence  to  act  the  spirited  king, 
when,  quick,  loud,  and  scathing  as  a  thunderbolt,  fell  the  mush- 
room monarchy  of  1880.  With  a  trembling  exile  tread,  barely 
escaped  with  hfe,  th6  Royal  Refugee  planted  foot  on  Dovers 
Clifs,  never  to  see  un^ateful  France  again.  The  power  of  go- 
vernment, for  a  third  time,  devolved  on  the  National  Legislature^ 
The  Assemblv  proceeded,  ad  in  1789,  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Provisional  Government,  and,  framing  a  Constitution  on  purely 
Republican  principles,  called  upon  the  people  to  ratify  it  But 
long,  stormy,  ana  bloody  was  the  deoate  on  that  question. 
Whfle  the*  Deputies  in  Convention  were,  in  the  month^of  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  aavocating  the  claims  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,. 
Lamartine,  addressing  the  populace,  was  calling  for  a  Provi- 
sional Government.  In  March,  the  National  Assembly  was 
ordered  to  be^  convoked  by  universal  suffrage,  to  decree  the 
Constitution.  On  the  23d  of  AprD,  the  representatives  were 
chosen,  and  on  the  4th  of  May,  the  Assembly  of  900  members 
met,  amid  shouts  of  '^  Yive  la  Republique,^  and  began  to  frame 
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the  Constitutioii  amidst  an  inforiatedmob  of  workmen  aad  arti- 
sans: they  expdled  the  President  from  his  chair,  and  anarchy, 
for  a  time,  reigned  supreme.  The-  anarchists  weare  put  down^ 
and  the  Assembly  resumed  their  sittings.  But  the  mob  were 
not  content;  they  had  not  yet  seen  blood  spilt,  and  on  the  28d , 
of  June,  so  fearful  had  their  power  become,  that  the  Assembly 
ordered  General  Caraignac  to  declaro  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege, 
and  to  disperse  the  mob  at  the  point*  of  the  baycmet.  But  thi3 
huge  army  o£  Bed  Bepublieans  coidd  not  be  intimidated  by  mere 
threats.  Ghimgarnier,  at  the  head  of  the  National  Ouaros,  and 
supported  by  Gavaignac,  marched  asainst  the  insurgents,  and 
oommenced  a  fierce  attack  i^on  the  oarricades,  which  was  car*> 
lied  on  £rom  street  to  street,  during  three  horrible  days.  The 
arms  of  the  Assembly  pcayailed,  and  until  Louis  KapK>leon  was 
inaugurated  President,  the  sword  was  the  only  authority  known 
in  Paris. 

The  cardinal  political  principles  of  the  Constitution,  decreed 
by  the  Assembly,  were  Democratical  goyemment,  Uniyersal 
suiSrage,  and  the  Soyereimty  of  the  people. .  The  first  recog- 
nized authority  was  the  National  Legislature.  On  the'28th  of 
October  the  election  for  President  took  place,  and  Charles  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  obtained  6,684,620  yotes  out  of  7,426,262 
persons  who  yoted.  Gen.  Cayaignac  haying  1,448,802;  Ledru 
Kollin,  871,481;  Baspail,  86,964;  Lamartine,  17,914;  Changar- 
nier,  4,687 ;  sh&wirig  a  clear  majority  cf  two  milium  in  favor  of 
Napoleon.  Neyer  was  success  so  complete  as  this.  The  elder 
Napoleon  himself,  with  fewer  and  w^er  competitors,  receiyed 
not  such  a  yote — and  making  allowance  for  increase  of  popula* 
tion,  the  yote  is  stiU  larger.  The  statistics  show  that  at  the 
Consulate,  for  eight  years,  he  obtained  8,012,669  yoteis;  at  the 
Consulate  for  life,  8,678,269;  Hereditary  Empire,  8,624,244. 

How,  then,  in  yiew  of  these  fiavsts,  can  it  be  said  that  the  pride 
and  chiyalry  of  France  haye  been  humbled  in  the  success  of 
Napoleon  ?     Or  is  it  not  properly  this  chturge,  but  another  and 

grayer,  that  Jie  violated  Ms  oalh  to  the  Omstitution^  which  is  pre- 
rred  against  him?  He  did  not  yiolate  one  article  of  that 
charter  so  long  as  his  powers  as  Chief  Exeoutiye  of  the  Bepublia 
and  yested  in  him  by  tiiat  instrument,  were  not  yiolated  ana 
attempted  to  be  usurped  by  the  other  co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
goyernment^  the  National  LeguJUOiusre ;  and  it  was  only  to  saye 
hiinsel^  to  preserye  the  Constitution,  to  deliyer  France  from  the 
misrule  ana  anarchy  of  a  turbulent  Assembly  of  fierce  Jaoobips, 
that  he  took  a  firm  and  dedded  stand,  and  asserted  the  superior 
power  and  importance  of  the  Exeoutiye  oyer  the  Legislatiye 
Deipartment  of  goyemment^  wheneyer,  in  the  course  or  affidrs^ 
their  8q)arate  powers  are  brought  to  conflict  and  contend  for  the 
mastery.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  yiolent  rupture  between 
these  two  branches  of  the  soyereign  power  seems  to  have  been. 
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that  a  celebrated  orator  of  France,  and  at  that  time  member  of 
the  Legislature,  being  arrested  for  debt,  was  condemned  to  be 
imprisoned  by  the  judgment  of  the^Conrt  of  Jnstioes;  the  pri- 
soner pleaded  that  his  dignity  as  Deputy  of  the  Chamber  ex- 
empted him  from  arrest;  that  the  order  of  the  court  was  exe- 
cuted, and  the  Legi^ture  then  in  session  deeming  it  to  be  an 
indignity  upon  them,  declared  the  judgment  of  the  court  null, 
and  demanded  the  release  of  the  prisoner.    The  President  inter- 
posed, and  held  that  the  IfationaJ  Legislature  had  no  authority 
to  set  aside  the  sentence  of  a  court,  sitting  as  a  court  of  law  on 
criminal  cases.    This  was  but  the  commencement  of  a  fierce  and 
bitter  contest  kept  up  between  these  two  branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Sovereimty.    The  President,  finally  discovering  that  Ae 
matter  Was  reouced  to  the  plain  question  of  destruction  to  one 
or  the  other  of  the  poweis,  prepared  himself  to  meet  with  bold- 
ness the  attacks  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  put  down  the  bold 
encroachments  of  that  body;  and  the  only  effectual  and  expe- 
dient method  of  accomplishing  this  resolve,  was  to  make  bare 
the  executive  arm,  and  preserve  law  and  order  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  most  (Jangerous,  rapacious,  and  least  conservative  of  all  the 
divisions  of  the  sovereign  authority.    By  assuming  this  hostile 
and  independent  attitude,  he  subjected  himself  to  &  the  chances 
of  defeat  and  the  keen  blade  of  the  assassin :  he,  accordingly, 
thifew  himself  upon  the  nation,  and  arraying  him  on  the  side  of 
law  and  order,  drew  himself  up  in  all  the  coUectedness  of  his 
might  and  power,  resolving  to  live  or  die  with-  Prance.    In  him 
Conservatism  gained  a  signal  triumph,  and  in  the  month  of 
December,  1852,  he  showed  her  beauty  to  the  world.    Jacobin- 
ism received  a  deadly  wound ;  Anarchy  was  condemned  to  swal- 
low the  hemlock  she  had  in  preparation  for  a  nation  of  sufferers ; 
the  fierce  spirits  of  Democracy  were  consign^  to  their  abodes  in 
Avemus ;  the  stirring  drama  was  concluded,  and  the  curtain  fell 
upon  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  nobly  sustaining  the  charae- 
ter  of  Pnivie  President  of  the  Kepublic  of  France.    Call  it  tyran- 
ny, call  it  the  depot's  rule,  or  what  not,  ye  boasted  advocates  of 
a  liberty  which  the  rery  saints  of  Paradise  themselves  dare  not 
claim  of  the  Omnipotent ;  but  forget  not  that  prindvle  is  power ; 
law  is  might;  and  that,  to  all  aystems,  from  the  splendid  gyra- 
tions of  the  planets  down  to  the  authority  that  rules  the  fireside 
of  4;he  humblest  cottager,  there  must  be  one  acknowledged,  undi- 
vided  power;    one  rcsponw^Afc,  individual  head;    one  efficient, 
authoritative,  and  controlling  will.    Sovereignty  is  a  unit;  it 
cannot  bfe  divided  without  the  annihilation  ot  its  very  essence : 
it  must,  in  order  to  perform  an  act,  have  adjuvants,  but  this  only 
in  the  sense  and  manner  that  the  Deity  made  ministers  of  the 
elements  in  the  formation  of  the  worlds.  Governments  are  trusts, 
indeed,  and  of  high  responsibility ;  but  whether  that  responsibi- 
lity be  due  to  the  opinion  of  the  governed  or  to  the  auinority  of 
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the  govendng  power,  based  'opon  law,  and  (xmsiifutionaMy  ex- 
[nre^ed,  is  a  question  which  Ghristendc^m  is  now  fearfiiily  put- 
ting to  the  test.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  followed 
closely  and  strictly  the  course  of  events,  and  when,  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  opened  up  a  new  channel  for  the  foaming  current  of 
the  national  iMnd,  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  coerce  or  restrain, 
but  to  follow  and  direct.  Cromwell  dissolved  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment with  the  pikemen  of  the  Covenant  at  his  heels,  and  was 
not  ashamed  of  the  title  of  "King  Oliver;"  and,  than  his. 
when  did  England  know  a  reign  1)rignter  and  more  prosperous? 
Kapoleon  the  Gre^t  abolished  tne  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and 
ascended  the  throne  by  three  successive  steps ;  and  when  was 
the  dominion  of  France,  "  above  low-water  mark,"  more  splendid 
and  respected?  And  now  that  the  capable  and  spiritea  Octa- 
vius  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  seated  him  on  the 
throne  where  the  great  Julius  sat,  and  drank  confusion  to  all 
her  enemies,  what  m^  not  be  ihe  destiny  of  France  ? 

To  compare  Lotiis  Napoleon  to  his  illustrious  uncle  would 
betray  the  veriest  stupidity;  but  it  is  by  no  means  doubtful 
that  he  may  not  do  great  things  for  France,  and  bequeath  his 
country  a  reign  which  will  date  a^bright  and  memorable  epoch 
in  her  annals.  He  may  be  aptly  likened  to  the  rippling  woodland 
streamlet,  meandering  through  peaceful  meadows;  his  uncle,  to 
the  fierce  mountain  torrent,  dasning,  foaming,  thundering,  and 
bearing  eveivthing  before  it  in  its  impetuous  course.  It  was 
the  destiny  of  the  elder  Bonaparte  to  be  bom  in  a  remarkable 
age  of  remarkable  men  and  stirring  events :  he  was  educated  in 
a  grand  school^  and  grandeur  becione  the  quality  of  all  his  ac- 
tions :  he  conquered,  oecause  to  conquer  was  the  feshion  of  the 
age ;  he  grasped  the  sceptre  and  wore  the  crown  because  all 
men  essayed  to  become  kings ;  and  he  fell  because  he  ceased  to 
be  conservative  when  'conservatism  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
But  viewed  as  a  mere  man,  apart  from  any  connection  with  the 
splendid  part  he  performed  in  that  most  magnificent  and  impos- 
ing drama  that  nas  ever  been  produced  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world,  he  is  still  that  same  mighty  spirit  that  animated  con- 
(luering  armies,  and  made  laws  for  vanquished  Europe.  Great 
in  prosperity,  he  was  not  the  less  so  when  the  dark  nour  of  ad- 
versity came  en ;  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  has  placed  its  seal  upon  his  tomb.  Napoleon  the 
Ghrand  still  controls  the  destiny  of  France.  Events,  great  in- 
deed, introduced  him  prominently  upon  the  stage;  but,  with 
the  power  of  a  magician,  he  no  less  gave  birth  to  mighty  events. 
Louis  Napoleon,  the  third  of  the  line  of  Bonaparte,  is  strong 
where  his  great  uncle  was  weak ;  he  possesses  judgment  where, 
in  the  mental  characteristics  of  his  uncle,  preponderated  inven* 
tion,  combination,  conception,  order,  volume,  power ;  but  the 
nephew  is  not  deficient  m  that  lugh  spirit  for  military  afifoirai 
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which  has  been  coaaicldred,  with  not  the  greatest  justneas,  the 
grand  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  the  uncle, 
and  which  has  assigned  him  a  position  rather  among  great  sol- 
diers than  amon^  ffreat  statesmen  and  civilians,  urandson  of 
the  virtuous,  spirited,  and  unfortunate  Josephine,  son  of  the  bril- 
liant Hortense  and  capable  Louis,  nephew  of  him  who  never 
knew  his  equal,  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French  boasts  the 
hi^est  blood  that  ever  trickled  through  mortal  veins. 

He  now  occupies  a  commanding  position  before  the  world, 
and  in  these  troublous  times,  when  ancient  landmarks  are  being 
upheaved,  and  all  tiiat  is  sacred  and  venerable  is  crumbling  be- 
neath the  isankerous  touch  of  a  merciless  innovation,  what  is  to 
be  the  probable  course  he  has  marked  put  for  himseli^  is  highly 
problematical,  and  will  perhaps  be  determined  only  by  the  cur- 
rent of  coming  events;  but  for  the  gloir  and  integrity  of 
France,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  ^rtify  himself  upon  the 
high  conservative  ground  he  has  already  so  nobly  assumed,  and 
leading  back  the  errant  nation  to  the  Constitution  of  the  ancient 
Empire,  open'up  a  high  and  brilliant  care^  of  honor,  grandeur, 
and  prosperity  to  a  nation  which  has^  for  ;more  than  a  naif  cen- 
tury, been  given  Over  to  assassinations,  bloodsheds,  and  devas- 
tating revolutions. 

His  policy  is  peace ;  his  rule  is  conservatism ;  his  ambition 
that  of  a  spiritep.  prince,  who  has  performed  great  actions,  and 
is  solicitous  of  the  wel&re  of  Us  country.  He  may  err  in  the 
execution  of  his  plans,  but  the  eiror  will  be  of  the  head,  not  of 
the  heart.  He  may  be  opposed  by  fierce  oonspirators,  and 
those  turbulent  spirits  who  are  laboring  to  destrov  the  repose  of 
the  nation,  but  he  is  strong  in  the  confidence  of  tne  great  body 
of  the  French  people,  and  his  security  beine  the  security  of 
France,  he  will  aiq)ense  with  the  sword,  and-esUblish  his  throne 
upon  the  strong  foundation  of  the  national  voice.  France,  since 
k  xan.  mad  in  1/89,  has  been  a  nursery  of  sf^oilt  children,  and 
whenever  for  a  moment  the  voice  of  authority  has  been  with* 
drawn,  there  commenced  an  universal  tearing  of  fisM^es  and  bruis- 
ing of  heads,  till  the  rod  reappeared,  or  the  terror  of  the  dark 
closet  and  the  diet  of  bread  and  water  restored  tranquillity 
again ;  and  if  there  be  one  thought  predominant  above  another 
in  the  national  mind,  it  is  the  idea  of  a  strong  central  govern* 
ment,  powerful  enough  to  keep  off  foreign  aggression,  and  to 
put  down  domestic  Sections,  ana  sufficiently  limited  to  throw  an 
efficient  safe^^uard  around  the  life,  liberty,  and  propertv  of  the 
citizen.  This  is  the  character  of  the  government  lately  estab- 
lished by  Louis  Napoleon,  and  if  it  be  administered  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  has  been  conceived,  there  is  no  teljing  what  may  not 
be  the  height  of  power  and  importance  to  which  the  French,  as 
a  nation,  may  attain. 
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We  intend  ^  series  of  papers  upon  the  cities  of  the  Great 
West^  which  will  furnish  lull  particulars  of  their  extraordinary 
growth  in  all  the  elements  oi  papulation,  coitimerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  general  industry,  and  begin  with  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 
Our  next  paper  will  be  upon  Cincinnati,  and  afterwards  will  fol- 
lo>ir  New-Orleans,  Louisville,  Nashville,  Melnphis,  Chicago, 
Pittsburg.  The  series  will  then  include  the'  greater  and  lesser 
cities  of  the  Union,  as  they  are  included  in  the  following  tables. 
Many  interesting  tables  will  be  framed  of  the  value  of  real 
estate  in  the  different  cities,  and  its  improvement  from  time  to 
time ;  the  extent  and  nature  of  taxation ;  the  results  traceable  to 
railroads,  &c.,  &c. 

POPULATION    OF  THIRTT-TWO  OITI^A  Ui  THX    UHITKD   8TAT18  AT  DIPFXRENT 

PERIODS. 


Porttuid,liie... 
Portamoiitli,  N. 


17fS(  10,597 
'  170»{  lft,9iO 

Lowell,        •*  

Sprtufitoid, "         iawc'ioo 

Salem,         '*  1705)    4,4S7 

ProTidanoe,  R.  1 

New-Haven,  G«wi.. 

Hertfonl,  "        i^c'\\w6 

New-York,  N.  Y . . . .  1731 }    8,636 

1773  (  31,876 

Brooklyn, 


1730.       1600^ 

1.077.. 

4,730      5,339. 

18,086..  J4,037. 


{•■ 


7,931..  9,407. 

0,360..  7.014. 
4,049. 


1810. 
,  7,100.. 
.  0,934.. 

.33,360., 
.13,013. 

.10,  on. 

.  5,773. 
.  3,955., 


1830. 
8,681  . 
7,337. 

43,398. 

13,731. 

11,707. 
7,147. 
4,730. 


1830k 
13.001., 
6,083. 

01,393. 

S,474. 
.784. 

13,895., 

10,833. 

.10,180. 

7,070. 


1840. 
.15,818 

.  7,887. 

.93,383. 

,.30,790. 
.10,985. 

.16,089. 

.33,171. 
.18,960. 
.   9.408. 


1850. 

..30,815 

9,738 

130,881 

..33,383 
..11,700 


.  41,613 
..30,3^ 
..13,566 


.33,131. . 00,489. ..90,373..133,700..303,589..313,710..616,547 


,1813 


BnflUo, 

Bockeeter, 

TJioy, 

IJtlM. 

llewark,N.J... 

PkUadelpkia,Peim. 

Pittebun,         "    . 

Btltlmore,  Md 

WuklBgton,  D.  C 

Riekmond,  Va 

CkarleetoD,  S.  C 

SaTannak,  Oa 

MofcUe,Ala {J2[ 

NaakTllle,  Ten 

LoatoTUle,Ky 1788 

CineiaDatLO 

'1700( 

8t.Loiila,Mo 1786< 

1786  ( 
1709 

New-Orleaae,  La... .  1785 
1788 
1797 

San  Pranciaeo,  Cal, 

llUwaiikle,Wla*... 


3,398  . 

3,498..  5,380., 


16 


4,403. 
9,350. 
1,508. 


3,895 


1883  (       000 
1731 1  13,000 


740*  i 
1,408*  5 


.43,530.. 00,403. 

1,505. 

.13,503.. 30,114. 

3,340. 

.  3,761.  6,737. 
.10.350.. 90, 473. 
5,100. 


91,874., 

4,768, 
.35,563. 
.  8,308. 
.  9,735. 
34,711. 

6,315, 


.  7,176. 
.13,630. 

.  3,095. 

.  1,503. 

.  5,364. 

.  3,973. 

.  6,607. 

113,773.. 

.  7,348. 
.03,738. 
.13,347. 
.13,007. 
.34,780. 
.  7,533. 

.   1,600. 


891*1 
88T*J 

l,197»J 

3.190  ^ 

4,980 

6,381 

6^050 


359. 
750.. 


1.357 
3,640, 


.   4,013, 
.   9,043. 


.16,396. 
.34,338. 
.  6,053. 
.  9.309. 
.11,406. 
.  8,333. 
..10,953. 

.101,410. 

..13,506. 
..80.035. 
..16,637. 
...10.000, 
..90,989. 
.   7,770. 

.    3,104. 

.  6,560 

..10,341 
..34,631 


..30,333. 
..33,731. 
..18,313. 
..80,191. 
..10,334. 
..13,763. 
..17,390. 

.330,433. 

...31,115. 
.108,313. 
..33,364. 
..30,153. 
.30,961. 
..11,314 

..13,673 

..  6,039, 
..81  810 
..40,336. 


..90,638 
..50,703 
..43,901 
..30.403 
..36,786 
..17,506 
.38,694 

.340,046 

..46,601 
.100,054 
...40,001 
...37.570 
.43,985 
...16,313 

...30,616 

...10,478 
..>43,194 
.115,430 


.  1,600..   4,598..  6,853.. .16,469.. .77,860 
.l7,94S..*r,170...40,310..103,193..110,376 


M40      0,066 


NoTi.— Tke  periods  earlier  tkan 
■omoee  of  infintnatlon. 

•  Popolatlon  of  tke 


t34,770 

1,700..  .90,001 

1790  are  taken  from  State  ennmentlone,  and  Ihmi  otker 

f8uteeeniveori8S3. 
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FOR   1840  AND   1850. 


1640.  1850.: 

Aii<iutft,M« 9,314  8^05 

Bmagor,    "  8,017 14,4SS 

Ba?,        "  M41 8,080 

OanUnw," 9,048 ^^m 

ThomMtoD,  Me. *0,aa7 r8S 

DoTer,N.H 0,458 -  (06 

Nailiaa,  "    •0,054 5,^)80 

ADdorer,  Mass 5,807 (i,'H5 

Cunbridge,  *' 8,400 K>.^15 

Danvera,       "    5,080 '^plOO 

PallRirer,     "  fl,7S8 1IJ84 

Oloucetter,   "    0,850 :.780 

Lthii,  " 0,307 ]i,^7 

MtrWelwad,  " 5,575  iVl07 

Mlddleboro', " 5,085 s'.,:«0 


0,012. 


-^.458 


Nantucket,        .,».- -<»• 

Newborypk,"  7,101 ^578 

Plymouth, 
Rozbnry, 
Taunton, 
Worcester, 

Newport,  R.  1 8,333 

Smitlifleld,  "     9,534 


New-London,  Oonn 0,610 . . 

Anbom,  New- York...  5,680.. 
Canandaigna,  "  ....  5,658.. 
Hndaon,  "       ....  5,678.. 

Ithaca,  "      ....  5,650  . 


5,881 f  ,'184 

0,080 IW,:I64 

7,645 10,441 

7,407 ]T.iJ40 

K.A9 
H.rOO 


ii,]43 
fi,'286 
fi,900 


Johnstown^New-York. 
PovgHkeepirte,     •'      .. 
^ckenectady,      " 
Syracnae,  ** 

Newburg,  " 

Lockpon,         ■  ** 
Wert  Troy,    '     •• 
Whlteatown,       "      .. 
Kingston,  ** 

Faterson,  N.J 

Harrisbnrg,  Peon 

Lancaster,      '*    

Reading,  **    

Wilmington,  Del 

Frederickton,  Md . 

Georgetown,  D.  0 

Alexandria,  Va 

Lyachborg,    *<   

Porumomh,  <*  • 

Wbeeling,     "   

Aogosta,  Oa 

Mempkla,  Tenn 

Lexington,  Ky. ..^.... 

Clereland,  O 

Colombus,  " 

Dayton,       «* 

Detroit,  Mich 

Indianapolis,  la. 


1840. 
.  0,400. 
lO/WO.. 

0,784.. 

6,500.. 

6,000., 

6,500.. 

6,000.. 

5,156.. 

5,884.. 
.7,506., 

5,066.. 

8,417.. 

8,410.. 

8,367.. 

5,188.. 

7,318.. 

8,450.. 

6,395.. 

6,477. 


1890. 
...  6,131 
...18,044 

...  6,810 

..io;n8 

...11,334 
..  7,8M 

..i8,aei 

..15,748 
..13,070 

..  8,734 
..  8,071 

8^188 

7,685 11,435 

6,403 tll,703 

_ 8, 830 

6,007 10,180 

6,071 .17,034 

6,048 17,888 

6,067 10.077 

0,108....  *..... 81,019 
8,698 8,034 


The  particulars  of  our  article  upon  St.  Louis  are  incorporated 
from  the  History  of  St.  Louis,  Commercial  and  Statistical,  which 
appeared  in  the  form  of  an  Annual  Beport  in  that  valuable  Jour- 
nal, the  Missouri  Repvhlican,  on  the  10th  January,  1864,  and 
was  afterwards  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  editors, 
Chambers  &  Knapp. 

Great,  doubtless,  was  the  contrast  between  the  St.  Louis  of  twenty  years 
since  and  the  Tittle  French  viUage  which  in  1804  was  transferred  to  the 
American  authorities ;  a  town  not  then  numbering  a  thousand  bou1%  whose 
currency  was  deer-skins ;  a  town  which  had  •my  three  short  and  narrow 
streets,  whose  outer  boundary  had  just  previously  a  line  of  pickets  bounded 
by  Fourth-street,  and  whose  tenements  were  those  "  chinked  and  daubed'' 
lo^-houses.  with  steep  and  heavy  roofs,  though  not  ill-planned  to  suit  the 
climate,  ot  which  scarcely  a  relic  is  now  left  here.  Greater  still  was  the 
contrast  between  the  two,  if  we  go  back  to  the  time  when  Laclede,  having 
with  prescient  eye  selected  this  spot  for  the  scene  of  his  trading  operations, 
felled  the  trees  for  the  construction  of  the  first  human  habitation  ever 
raised  here.  But  great  as  are  these  contrasts,  they  sink  into  insignificance 
compared  with  that  between  the  St.  Louis  of  twenty  years  since  and  the 
same  city  to-day. 

In  1833,  St  Louis  had  a  population  not  much  exceeding  6,000,  and  tax- 
able property  valued  at  only  $2,000,000.  The  whole  tax  of  that  year  on 
personal  and  real  property  was  only  $2,745  84,  being  perhapp  a  fiflh  or 
sixth  part  of  the  sum  now  paid,  in  several  instances,  by  single  individual 
citizens.  The  citv  has  now  over  100,000  inhabitants,  and  taxable  property 
which,  at  a  very  low  estimate,  exceeds  in  value  $39,000,000,  on  whicn  slie 
has  assessed  this  year  a  tax  of  $420,000 ;  while  the  whole  receipts  into  the 


*  Population  of  township,  sino«  tabdirlded. 
\  Estimated  popalaUon  In  185S. 


t  Population  in  185S. 
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City  Treasury  for  the  rear  ending  in  Anffnst)  1853,  were  one  million  one 
hundred  and  tveenty-nmr  thouBand,  four  nundred  end  nxly-eiefat  dollars. 
Her  population  is,  therefore,  now  seventeen  times^  and  her  wealth  nineteen 
times  greater  than  it  was  in  1833;  both  Ivaying  doubled  themselves  every 
five  years  sinoe  that  time.  Calculating  upon  the  basis  of  this  ratio  of  in- 
crease, the  wealth  of  the  city  five  years  hence  ought  to  be  near  eiahiy  mil- 
Uonsy  and  its  population  tvfo  hunared  Uunuand-;  thoujgh  one*half  t£as  in* 
crease  would  be  enough  to  satisfy  reasonable  anticipations. 

'  Annexed  ara  tables  showing  the  results  of  the  census  for  the  last  few 
years: — 

Population  of  St.  Louis  in  1830 4,133 

«  •*  "        1830 6,694 

"  •«  «        1840 ...16,649 

"  "  "        I860...., 74,489 

"  "  "        1868 94,000 

The  assessed  value  of  real  estate,  as  certified  to  by  the  assessors,  for  the 
following  years,  stands  for-^ 

1840 4 w 88,688,666  00 

1848 18,101,018  00 

1844 18,999,914  )M) 

1346 16,066,780  99 

l94o> «  ••_■•••••••  ■•••••■■  ■•*•  »•*•>••  •••>  •>••  fc.«*>.  19,606,497  86 

1860 ,. 89,676,649  84 

1861... 34.433,629  81 

1852 , 38,281,668  96 

1868 - 1 39,397,186  33 

In  1833,  the  tonnajro  of  boats  belonging  to  St  Louis  was  not  2,000  ,*  it  is 
now  near  37,000.  T^  fees  for  wharfage,  not  then  $600,  are  now  $60,000. 
Her  imports,  then  nothing,  are  now  $917,000.  The  course  of  trade  here, 
which  showed  a  movement  of  goods  and  produce  valued  at  not  more  than 
$5,000,000,  now  brings  to  this  point  the  materials  of  a  commerce  estimated 
at  $100,000,000.  The  statistics  which  show  the  increase  in  a  vast  variety 
of  articles  of  trafilc  within  brief  intervab  durmg  the  period  referred  to,  are 
Ughly  interesting.  In  1849,  the  receipts  of  flour  were  396,000  barrels ;  they 
were  last  yeat  737,000.  From  1848  to  1851^  the  hemp  arrivals,  including 
manufactures  of  that  article  forwarded  to  this  market,  had  increased  from 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  to  fimrteen  thousand  tons.  The  movements  in 
dry  ffoods,  groceries,  and  hardware  show  an  increase  equally  gratifying. 
In  1841,  the  entire  wholesale  dry  goods  business  was  transacted  by  ten 
houses,  several  of  which  kept-  assorted  stocks  of  other  wares,  and  whose 
total  sales  did  not  reach  $1,300,000.  In  1852,  according  to  a  careful  esti- 
mate, these  sales  bad  increased  to  $7,000,000.  The  hardware  dealers, 
who,  in  1842,  employed  a  camtal  of  only  $96,000.  and  made  sales  to  an 
amount  not  over  $185^000,  in  1851,  had  a  capital  of  half  a  million,  and 
sold  more  than  a  miUion.  The  imports  of  coffee,  which,  in  1846,  were 
65,000  bass,  were  in  1851,  102,000.  The  packages  of  sugar,  which,  in 
1846,  numbered  not  17,000,  had  increased  in  1851  to  66,000,  and  this  year 
will  run  up  to  105,000.  Seven  grocery  houses,  which,  in  1845,  sold  goods 
to  the  amount  of  $1,184,367,  in  1853  made  sales  amounting  to  $5,018,677. 
Duriuff  this  interval,  the  sales  of  three  hardware  establishments  increased 
from  1251^259  to  $904,3(6.  Meanwhile  branches  of  business  requiring 
hundr^s  of  thousands  of  capital  and  prodnhing  millions  in  value,  have 
started  into  eadstence.  Pork-pacldng,  for  example,  first  commenoea  here 
in  1846;  and  now  the  commerce  in  provisions  passing  through  to  this 
period,  is  estimated  at  $5,000,000. 
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There  .had  hem  built  by  the  Freaoh  »  few  •tore^hooM^  aewhr  all  of 
which  have  difiappearod,  and  1814  had  witaeased  the  erection  of  the  fint 
brick  hoiue,  thou^  fifteen  veara  afier,  the  number  of  such  boildinga  waa 
very  small.  Now  it  is  needleM  to  aay  that  there  are  thousands  of  public 
and  private  edifioes  of  brick  and  marble^  many  of  which  are  distinguished 
iac  their  magnitude  and  splendor;  lon^  lines  of  spacious  and  solid  ware- 
houses; elegant  and  commodious  dwelhngs:  fifty  church  edificesi  present* 
ing  great  variety  of  architecture ;  a  magnificent  court-house,  eostiag  over 
half  a  million  of  dollars;  a  university  of  learning;  two  large  medical  col- 
leges; twelve  school-houses ;  a  noble  hall  erected  by  th«  Mercantile  Li- 
brary Association;  three  spacious  theatrea;  ten  market-houses;  besides 
halls,  hotels  and  other  buildmes,  which  it  is  impossible  to  particularise. 

The  city  having  been  libenidly  endowed  by  ODugress  with  a  large  amount 
of  lands  of  ^eat  present,  and  still  greater  prospective  value,  has  mtade  hand- 
some provision  foe  the  education  ofyouth.  To  this  vital  interest  our  citizens 
are  so  much  alive,  that  they  have  cheerfully  taxed  themselves  to  add  to  the 
income  derived  from  the  school  lands.  Tnere  are  now  twelve  occupied 
school-houses  in  our  city,  many  of  them  very  substantial,  elegant  and  com- 
modious structures.  In  these  are  kept  twenty-six  schools;  attended  by  four 
thousand  children  of  both  sexes.  The  value  of  the  lands  belongiag  to  the 
schools  is  estimated  at  half  a  million  of  dollars  ;  the  productive  portions  of 
which  yield  a  yearly  income  «f  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
The  amount  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  by  taxation  is  928,000| 
making  their  entire  income  $42,000.  The  general  control  of  the  schools  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Directors,  chosen  for  the  different  Wards  by 
popular  election,  and  their  immediate  direction  is  committed  to  a  superin- 
tendent The  corps  of  teachers  is  believed  to  be  very  eflknent,  and  the 
character  of  the  schools  such  as  to  entitle  Uiem  to  tbe  entire  confidence  of 
our  citizens.  The  school  fund  proper,  iookin^p  at' the  certainty  of  a  laige 
increase  in  its  amount,  together  with  the  avails  of  taxation,  fiimishcM,  and 
will  continue  to  furnish,  ample  m^ans  for  giving  to  the  rising  generations  of 
St'  Louis  a  thorouj^h  education.  In  adc^on  to  the  public  schools,  are  a 
great  number  of  private  institutions,  many  of  which  mamtain  a  high  charao* 
tor,  and  furnish  as  complete  an  education  as  can  be  acquired  in  any  of  the 
schools  of  the  East. 

The  debt  of  thetsity  is  nominally  two  millions  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  But  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  debt^  having  been  contracted 
for  subscription  to  railroads,  or  in  order  to  raise  moneys  with  the  reimburse- 
ment of  which  individuals  who  have  been  specialfy  benefited  by  its  ex- 
penditure are  chargeable,  should  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  city's 
permanent  debt  The  value  of  the  property  owned  by  the  city  was  stated 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Assessors  in  1850,  at  $1,846^304.  This 
property  consists  in  part  of  lands  in  the  ''Common,''  a  tract  ^ven  to  the 
inhabitants  of  St  Louis  by  the  Spanish  Grovemment,  and  containing  4,000 
acres,  a  portion  of  which  nas  been  sold  by  the  city.  Her  present  mterest 
in  the  '*  Common'^  has  been  subject  to  a  rigid  investigation,  the  result  of 
which  shows  a  clear  title  in  the  city  to  over  600  acres^  and  a  probable  one 
tfi  600  acres  more.  Should  the  city,  after  the  settlement  of  all  questions  in 
respect  to  title,  find  itself  in  possession  of  1,000  acres,  the  value  of  its  pro- 
perty in  that  amount  of  land,  situated  as  this  is,  would  not  fall  short  of  fif- 
teen hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  might  not^  therefore,  be  unsafe  to  put  a 
valuation  of  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  upon  the  corporate 
property  now  owned  by  the  city. 

Heretofore,  the  commejrce  brought  to  her  doors  by  river  navigation  has 
been  the  basis  of  her  marvellous  prosperity.  This  basi%  broad  as  it  has 
proved  itself,  is  i|ow  enlarging.  8t.  Louis  is  enlisting  in  her  service  the 
steam-car  as  well  as  the  steam-boat    Her  citizens  have  projected  a  systsoi 
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of  railroads,  which  will  pat  her  in  oommunicatioo  with  every  part  of  Mis- 
souri ;  and  which,  by  its  connection  with  systems  projected  in  the  States 
adjoining  MiMOuri,  will  open  easy  approaches  to  her  mm  every  section  of 
the  Union.  Soon  the  Chicago  and  Mississippir  Railroad  will  giro  her  a  con- 
nection with  all  the  cities  on  the  seaboard  through  the  Lake  lines ;  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  will  do  the  same  for  her  through  Cincinnati;  and  the  Terre 
Haute  and  Ilnnob  the  san^e  on  a  line  between  thar  two.  A  railroad  to 
Belleville,  continued  to  Murphysboro',  will  connect  her  with  Mobile,  New« 
Orleans,  and  the  other  points  on  the  great  trunk  line  between  the  Lakes  aad 
^e  Gul^  east  of  the  Mississipoi  River.  *         .         .       • 

West  of  the  Mississippi,  the  North  Missoari  Railroad,  touching  the 
sonthelm  boundary  of  Iowa,  will  there  connect  with  a  line  to  be  continued 
^  into  Minnesota;  and  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  touching  the  northern 
boundary  of  Arkansas,  will  there  connect  with  one  Udo  reaching  to  New* 
Orleans  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  another  line  reaching  forward  to  M 
Paso,  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco  on  the  ether.  The  North  Missouri  and 
Iron  Mountain  Roiids  will  be  parts  of  another  great  trunk  road  between  the 
northern  and  soathecn  extremities  of  the  Union,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  North  Missouri  will  cross  the  St.  Joseph  and  Hannibal,  and  thus  con- 
nect St.«  Louis  with  the  north-western  part  of  Missouri ;  although  it  is  highly 
probable  that  a  i\irther  and  more  direct  Connection  between  the  two  wiQ  be 
established  within  no  distant  period.  Last^  but  not  least,  in  the  Missouri 
system,  is  the  great  Pacific  Road,  whioh  proposes  to  connect  St.  Louis  with 
Kansas,  on  the  Midsouri  River,  at  the  western  frontier  of  the  State,  and  to 
branch,  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  towards  the  south-western  angle  of  the 
State.  Of  this  road,  about  forty  miles  are  now  finished,  and  in  successful 
operation.  The  completion  of  these  roads  will  develop  a  vast  region  of 
country  rich  in  agriculture  and  mineral  resources,  the  whole  trade  of  which 
will  be  secured  to  St.  Louis.  One  of  them  will,  it  is  believed,  be  a  link  in 
the  great  chain  which  is  to  stretch  iVom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  We 
have  no  room  now  to  dwell  upon  the  momentous  consequences  to  Si.  Louis 
of  such  a  connection.  We  can  only  remark  that  our  citizens  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  true  to  themselves,  and  not,  through  their  supineness  or  divisions, 
suffer  this  prize  fc  be  snatched  from  their  hands  by  some  other  point,  with 
perhaps  far  less  pretensions  on  the  score  of  position. 

To  the  grounds  now  occupied  by  her  steamboat  and  railroad  enterprise, 
must  be  added  the  large  field  on  which  her  manufacturing  industry  is  en*- 
tering. 

The  extensive  system  of  railroads,  planned  and  in  exedution  from  St. 
Louis,  naturally  leads  to  the  inquiry,  how  far  they  will  add  fo  the  manu- 
facturing interest  of  the  city,  by  making  available  the  hiineral  and  coal,  so 
abundant  in  the  State. 

in  about  thirty-five  miles,  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  to  the  south,  pene- 
trates the  mineral  region,  where  is  found  an  abundance  of  lead,  and  in 
seventv-five  to  eighty  miles,  reaches  the  heart  «of  the  iron  deposit?  at  the 
Iron  Mountain,  Pilot  Knob,  Shephard  Mountain;  &c.  The  iron  at  the  Iron 
Mountain  alone  has  been  estimated  at  210,000,000  tons  above  the  surface^— 
at  the  Pilot  Knob  it  is  no  less. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  St.  Louis,  (three  to  five  miles  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  six  to  ten  miles  on  the  east  side,)  is 
found  an  abundance  of  coal  of  fair  quality.  On  the  route  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  to  Kansas,  is  met  near  the  O^age  River,  distant  from  St.  Louis 
about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles,  a  very  superior  cannel  coal,  in  (com- 
paratively) inexhaustible  quantity.  There* is  also  indication  of  iron  and 
copper.  On  the  south-west  branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  the  lead  and 
copper  region  is  reached  in  about  fifty-five  miles,  and,  with  iron,  are  to  be 
found  in  large  quantities  for  seventy  miler. 
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With  the  junoiion  of  the  Kansas  aad  South-west  Braoehef  the  Placifio 
Railroad  at  Franklin,  about  tbirty-seren  miles  from  St  LouiS)  the  lead,  cop- 
])er  and  isen  are  brought  toirether  with  the  oa^uiel  coal,  by  a  total  tra]Mp>rta- 
tion  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles^  vis. :  thirty  miles  for  iron,  and 
eighty  miles  for  ooaJ. . 

On  the  North  Missouri  Railroad,  the  coal  folds  of  the  oennti^  are  passed 
over,  and  will  undoubtedly  show  the  same  cannel  ooal  now  found  on  and 
near  the  Osage  Riyer.    . 

.  A  careful  examination  shows,  that  within  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  ti^enty-five  miles  of  St.  Louis,  is  found  an  abundant  supply  for  the 
markets  of  the  world  of  iron,  coal,  lead  and  copper.  In  addition,  may  be 
mentioned  kaolin,  nickel,  cobalt,  mansanese,  kc,  Ieo.  Within  tne  same 
circle  is  embraced  a  large  proportion  of  agricvdtural  land,  especially  known 
for  the  production  of  tobacco  and  grain.  An  abundance  of  timber  is  to  be 
found — oak  and  yellow  pine  at  the  Maramec  and  6aso(made. 
f  Beyond  this  circle  of  one  hundred  and  twentv-five  miles,  the  railroads 
aow  m  proeress  to  the  east,  northeast,  west  northwest-and  southwest,  pass 
through  rich  and  fertile  prairies,  with  abundance  of  timber,  showinff  to  the 
eye  a  certain  return  in  agricultural  products,  and  to  the  more  observant 
i  udgment,  other  elements  of  wealth.  In  the  egctieme  southwest  part  of  this 
State  is  now. found,  on  the  Southwest  Branch  Railroad,  abundance  of  lead 
and  coal,  and  abundant  water  power.  Of  the  route  to  the  south,  beyond 
the  Iron  Mountain,  not  so  much  is  definitely  known,  but  late  surveys  snow 
much  of  value  for  local  business,  in  addition  to  its  importance  as  a  means 
of  transportation  north  and  south,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  concentrating  all 
routes  east  and  west* 

To  what  we  have -so  often  said  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  region  of 
which  St  Louis  is  the  centre,  we  can  now  add  only,  that  there  is  now 
every  indication  that  this  wealth  will  be  developed ;  and  ,that  Missouri 
will  be,  not  long  hence,  as  much  distinguished  for  ner  fhmaces,  forges  and 
foundries,  as  she  aow  is  for  her  farms  and  steamboats.  In  our  own  oity, 
though  manufactures  have  not  assumed  that  relative  importance  which  they 
have  attained  in  some  of  our  sister  cities,  there  are  some  manufacturing 
establishments  which  rank  second  to  none  in  the  Union.  Of  these,  we  have 
obtained  some  statistics,  which  we  publish,  in  the  belief  that  they  will 
both  interest  and  surprise  those  who  have  regarded  St  Louis  as  a  purely 
commercial  city. 

In  nothing  has  the  advance  of  the  city  been  exhibited  in  a  stronger  light, 
than  in  the  changes  in  the  value  of  real  pn^rty,  within  or  near  it  Duids 
which,  not  fifteen  years  ago,  were  sold  at  prices  then  deemed  fair,  but  not 
higher  \hui  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  now  readily  bring^Sve  ihaueand.  Rises  so 
astonishing,  and  so  well  sustained,  have  no  parallels,  at  least  out  of  Califor- 
nia. That  they  are  so  well  sustained,  with  a  continual  upward  tendency, 
now  as  strone  as  ever,  is  one  among  many  proofs  of  how.  solid  are  the  foun- 
dations on  wnich  rests  the  prosperity  of  our  city. 

Meanwhile,  numerous  improved  communications 'with  the  country  ad- 
ioioing  St  Louis  have  been  opened.  Ten  macadamized  or  plank  roads, 
oesides  other  roads,  furnish  easy  access  to  different  parts  of  the  country; 
and  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  abounding  as  it  does  in  spots  remarkable 
for  their  rare  natural  beauty,  and  affording  charminff  sites  for  rural  resi- 
dences, is  being  fast  embellished  with  cottages,  villas,  and  ornamented 
pleasure  grounds,  the  evidences  of  wealth,  luxury  and  taste. 

Here  stands  a  city,  enjoying  far  beyond  any  other  city  of  the  same  mag- 
nitude or  pretensions^  the  advantages  of  that  inland  navigiUion,  compared 
with  which  even  our  vast  foreign  commerce  is  sinking  into  insignificance. 
It  has  five  thousand  miles  of  that  navigation  belonging  peculiarly  to  its  own 
waters,  with  ten  thousand  miles  of  coast,  yielding  up  the  {Mioduots  of  an 
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thete  wAj  be  added  &e  forly  thouauid  miles  auwe  of  navigable  riiren^ 
whicb  ooaoect  with'  Bt.  Lonii.  Soon  the  vast  means  of'  conammiieatioa 
famished  in  this  way  to  our  dty,  will  be  enlarged  by  the  eompleiion  of 
twelve  hundred  miles  of  railfoad  already  begun  or  projeeied  within  the 
)ionler8  of  the  State,  and  connect^  with  a  net-work  of  simiiar  roads  stretch* 
ing  to  every  point  of  the  Union ;  in  one  direction  to  the  Gulf  of  Me^ioo,  in 
another  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi^  and  in  a  third  to  Labrador  in 
the  far  east,  and  to  San  Franoiseo  in  the  far  west  Throngh  her  gates  will 
pour  the  oommerce  of  the  Paci^  of  India,  and  of  the  isles  of  (he  ocean  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  oommeroe  of  the  Atlantio  and  of  Europe  on  the  other. 
Stripping  from  her  all  which  may  be  considered  as  accidental  or  adrenti- 
tUius-^aU  of 'which  jeakms  and  more  fortunate  rirals  may  by  possibili^  de- 
prive her— sdU  she  is  left  the  oommercial  centre,  the  nauual  mart  of 
700,000  square  miles  of  territory,  full  of  mineral  and  agricultural  resources, 
and  capable  of  sustaining  in  vigorous  life  a  population  of  a  hundred  millions. 
What  bounds,  Uien,  shaU  be  assigned  to  the  growth  of  St  Louis,  when  all 
the  capacities  of  that  country,  whose  trade  can  in  n6  event  be  diverted  from 
her,  shall  have  been  fully  developed?  When,  in  addition  to  the  surplus  pro- 
ducts of  that  territory  of  which  she  must  be  the  entrepot,  she  shall  become, 
as  she  may,  the  great  distributing  agent  for  the  Wes(tand  for  the  £ast  ?  In 
a  word,  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  United  States.  What  shall  forbid 
an  accumulation  here  of  inhabitants,  beyond  anything  of  which  we  have  au* 
tkentic  records?  Millions  upon  millions,  until  there  shall  have  sprung  up 
here  a  eitv  containing  hundreds  of  square  miles,  with  an  area  even  then 
affording  but  reasonable  accommodations  for  the  vast  multitudes  collected 
within  it.  A  city  with  quays  and  warehouses,  stretching  interminably  in 
lines,  which,  still  unbroken,  fade  out  of  sight  in  the  dim  distance.  Of 
course,  such  visions  relate  to  the  futilre;  but  that  future,  midst  tjie  nowth 
of  such  a  nation  as  oyra,  cannot  be  long  postponed.  Meanwhile,  the  pre- 
sent generation  will  witness  a  progress  with  which  it  may  well  be  content 
That  progress,  it  is  true^  will  depend  much  upon  the  enterprise  and  energies 
of  our  citizens.  We  are  fully  aware  of  this  truth,  while  we  repeat  the  ex- 
pressions of  our  confidence  in  that  progress.  For  we  fully  rely  on  it,  that  its 
citizens  will  be  true  to  their  city  aud  themselves:  alike  the  thousands  who 
are  now  here,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  still  to  come  hither.  That  may 
be  no  idle  dream  which  conceives  for  St  Louis  the  most  exalted  destiny ; 
which,  with  a  just  prophetic  forecast^  transforms  the  humble  hamlet  of 
Laclede  into  the  future  Metropolis  of  the  New  World. 

To  show  the  business  of  the  year,  we  compare  the  receipts  of  some  of  the 
leading  articles^  and  gite  the  increase  and  decrease^  as  follows : — 

1852.  1858.            Incr«M6.    Decrease. 

Tobacco,  hhdi 14,053 10,1^ 3.961 

•'        boxes 12,386 10,528 1,868 

Hemp,  bales 49.122 68,350 14,228 

Lead,  pigi 409,314 442,218 82,904 

Flour,  bbli 131,333 200,203 68,870 

Wheat,  bushels 1,1>91,886 2,077,427 485,541 

Com,  sack! 344.720 469,192 114,472 

Oats,  sacks 323,081 464,062 140,981 

Barlay  6l  Malt,  sks..     47,264 62,885 15.621 

Pork,  bbls.  and  trs. .     66,306 78,354 12,048 

Lard,        "        "  42,515 35,168 7,347 

Lard,  kgs.,  ens.,  &e.      11,815 16,889 5,074 

Whisky,bbls 46,446 51,207 4,761 

Hides 97.148 101,440 4,292 

Bagging,  pieces 3,650 2,326 1,3^4 

Bala  Bope,  coils 42,121 58,437 16,316........ 
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In  the  article  of  floar,  we  do  not  embrace,  in  the  abore  table,  the  increase 
ed  amounts  from  ooantry  and  city  mills,  the  former  of  which  came  in 
wagons.  The  difference  will  probably  sum  up  $500,000.  Hemp,  with  the 
enhanced  prices,  will  show  an  equal  gain,  and  wheat  more.  Taking  the 
business  generally  of  the  produce  and  grocery  markets,  the  excess  of  the 
year  just  closed  over  the  transactions  of  the  last,  will  range  between  three 
and  five  millions  of  dollars. 


TABLK  or  MOVTHLT  BBCBim 


At 


t  the  Port  of  8t.  Lmthf/^  tke  yar  I65S,  #)kowlM^  ^  trmmaUfnm  emeh  river  MpanUelv,  mmd 
tk4  grand  totml •/•aehartUU.  Inthu crnnpiloHon,  Hu  Vfpmr  ami  Lomv Miaaitnppi  mf  tm- 
braetd  under  on*  k*sd,Qaar0$Uo  tiuOkio  and  it9trikiaaru0,  » 


AanoLM.       IRlTers. 
Ale,bbl« Otao... 


B«rle7,ifci. 


..nil.. 

Mo.. 
Obio. 


Total.    Onadtoui. 

.  o,oes 

149 10,1S4 

.    9,572 


6,SS1 

MlM ftS,Ml 02,080>, 

B«Aiu,pkff«.  ..mi 700 

,  Mo 899  '        ' 

Ohio 9,831 

MiM 4,985 9,7B8 

Bnui,Bki Ill*: 8,891 

Mo 9.094 

MtM 93,041 98,150 

Broonui,  doK...IIl8 17,151 

Mo 96 

Ohio 1,985 

MlM 1,009 90,003 


Bvner,pkga...Illa. 

Mo... 

Ohio. 

Mim. 

Bb^,  Tmn,  ski .  Ohio. 

toni.Ohio. 

Batting,  bales..  lUs... 

Mo.... 

:Ohio. 

Mlsa. 
Bagging,  rolls..  Ilia... 

Mo... 

Miaa. 
BaaASbIa Ilia... 


9,029 
1,906 
1,489 
3,g54. 


9i0 

140 
9,051 
1,508.. 

998 
1,918; 

615.. 

755 

919 

4,540.. 

9,804 


9.394 

5,970 

19 


5,509 


9,390 


5,514 


9.193 
1,731 
1,024 
1,018 


.459,192 


Miaa... 
Bnilhlo  Robes,  pks .  .Mo 

pea. Mo — 

Miaa 389.... 

Burr Stonea...  Miaa 1,731.... 

Baaketa,  nesta  Miaa — . . . . 

Coni,aka Ula 188,819 

Mo 31,378 

Miaa 904,001.... 

Cheeae,  bxa. ..Ills 93 

Mo 8 

Ohio 90,100 

Miaa 1,039  97,145 

Cotton,  balea.  Ohio 303 

Miaa 010 1,918 

Cooperage,  pea.  Ilia. 34,990      • 

Mo .-.  16,140 

Ohio 9,015 

Miaa 44,700 98,141 


Cattle,  head 


Coflbe,  ska 
Coal,eaaka. 


.lila.. 

Mo... 

Ohio., 

Mlsa.. 
..Miaa. 
..Ilia.... 

Ohio. 

Miaa.. 
Cement,  bbla...  Ilia... 

Ohio. 


397 
1,400 

121 
1,187., 

157" 
807 
1,787. 

3,m 

9,390 
MM. 


.     9,171 
.104,407 


9,311 


7,020 


AanoLBs.       RlTera. 
Coranwal,  pkga.  nia. . . 

Cot.  Yam,  baga  Mo'.'. 
Ohio.. 


.lUa..., 
Mo... 
Ohio. 


Cigara,  bjui.. 


..nil... 
Mo... 
Ohio. 


Craeken,  bbla. .  Mtna . . 
CornMilla Ohio.. 

Miaa.. 
Cliaina,dos  ...Ilia..., 
'      Ohio.. 

Miaa.. 

.Ohio.. 

Miaa.. 

.Ilia... 

Ohio.. 

Miaa.. 

Ohio.. 

Miaa.. 

.Ilia.... 

Mo.... 

Ohio.. 


Total.    Grand  totalk. 
199 

.       748 947 

20 

.    8,500 

.       101.. 

70 

50 

.     2,475 

110.. 

38 

189 

32 

872.. 


9,081 

2,786 


Clock8,bxa... 
Caattnga,  pes. 


Demljohna.. 


12. 

784.. 


023 


12 

790 


405 

2,377 

307 

1,431 

50 

1,020. 

Flonr.bbla Ilia 45,131 

Mo 0,204 

Ohio 2,090 

Miaa 143.718. 

akB Mo...:...       798 

Bka Ohio 30 

Mi»a 2,559. 

Fniit,dMed,aks  lUs 208 

Mo 0JW7] 

Ohio 10,308 


9,849 
9,814 


900,903 

9,393 


bbU., 


9,260.. 

812 
4,497 

605 
6,430.. 

568 

54 

095.. 
Fiah,  pkga.... .Ills 654 


Miaa.. 
Ilia... 
Mo... 
Ohio., 
Miaa.. 
Feathera,pkga.IIla... 

.Ohio!! 
Miaa. 


...  20,149 
...  11,350 


Ohio 1,275 

MisR 0,645.. 

Fomitiire,  pkga .  Ohio — 

Miaa — 

Greaae,  pkga. .  Ills 263 

Mo 157 

Miaa 890.. 

Glaaa,hu....  Die 89 

Ohio 20.870 

Miaa 304 21,200 

Orindatonea. . .  Ohio 3,749 

Miaa '80...^..    9,82 


1,909 

8,474 

IM9 
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TMt  qf  Monthly  RteeipU,  (eoniimud.) 


ARTICLM. 

RiTen. 

Total.  Grand  total.  | 

0«iiBl«i,bla.4bbdl».Oklo. 

*'?ZZ 

Mies.. 

10,477.... 

..  18,654 

OnnpowdOT. 

..Ills.... 

hlH 

Miss.. 

7,3«.... 

..  11,080 

Hides 

..Ills.... 

16,430 

Mo.... 

88,778 

Ohio.. 

9M. 

Miss.. 

55,726.... 

..101,440 

Hay,baief 

..Ills.... 

7,069 

Miss.. 

15.176.... 

..  88,845 

Hog.- 

..nis.... 

3,679 

Mo.... 

4,350 

Miss.. 

18,406.... 

..  80,435 

Ilff«.btiee 

..nis.... 

13S 

Mo.... 

55 

Ohio.. 

994 

Miss.. 

73.... 

..     1,184 

Heir.vkflf 

..Ills.,.. 

837 

Mo.... 

90 

Ohio,. 

3,868 

Miss.. 

565.... 

..    4,760 

HMip»  bales 

..Mo.... 

59,083 

Ills.... 

838 

Miss.. 

3,489.... 

..  63,350 

Horses %. 

..III^... 

814 

Mb.... 

831 

Ohio.. 

155 

Miss. . 

573.... 

..     1,173 

BMMT.pkffe 

..Ills 

810 

Mo.... 

65 

Miss.. 

87..., 

..       803 

Inn,bdls 

..Ills..., 
Ohio.. 

z 

__ 

_• 

Miss.. 

>— 

— 

ir*:;.v. 

..Ohio.. 

.• 

— . 

..Ohio.. 

— 

— 

Miss.. 

— . 

_ 

pckn 

..Mo.... 

— 

— 

Ohio.. 

-^ 

^- 

bartons... 

..Ohio.. 

— 

_ 

pig,         ... 

..Mo.... 

*      — 

— 

Ohio.. 

.«. 

_ 

Miss.. 

_ 

_ 

.pes 

..Mo,... 

_ 

__ 

Ohio.. 

_ 

__ 

Miss., 

.... 

.^ 

bloom,  ps.. 

..Mo..: 

~. 

— 

Miss.. 

— 

_ 

tons 

..Mo.... 

— 

Miss.. 

.^ 

LarAites 

..nis.... 

5,839 

Mo.... 

1,533 

' 

Mlsi.. 

4,188.... 

..  11,560 

bbls 

..Ills.... 

5,576 

Mo.... 

8,514 

Miss.. 

15,158  ... 

kegs 

...Ills... 

4,605 

Mo.... 

t,945 

Miss.. 

6,501... 

..  13,051 

eans,  dkc... 

..Ills... 
Mo.... 

'•U? 

Miss.. 

718  .. 

...    3,838 

Leatker,  rolls.... 

..Ills.... 

781 

Mo.... 

45 

Ohio.. 

18,079 

Miss.. 

1.881. i.. 

..  14,666 

Uqnors,  pkgs... 

■To-::. 

34 
88 

Ohio.. 

3,351 

Miss.. 

6,535... 

..    9,948 

L««d.plp 

..Mo.... 

5.315 

Miss.. 

436,903.... 

..448,818 

UiM,bblt 

.  Ohio.. 

194 

Miss.. 

8»lf4... 

..    8,318 

AITICUB.  RiTors. 

Meats,  pkgs Ills... 

Mo... 

Miss, 
pieces Mo.. 

Misi 
bulk Ills.. 

Mo.. 

Miss 
tierces Mo... 

Miss. 

Molasses,  bbls Miss. 

Marble,  pkgs Ills... 

Ohio. 

Miss. 
Moss,  bales Ohio. 

Miss. 
Malt,  pkgs....:....  Ohio. 

Miss. 
Marble  Dust,  bbls . .  Ohio . 

Miss. 
NaUs,keg« Ohio. 

Miss. 
Oat^  sacks Ills.. 

Mo... 

Ohio. 

Miss. 
Onions,  sks lUs... 

Mo... 

Ohio. 

Miss. 
Oysters,  pgs Ills. . . 

Ohio. 

Mils. 
OU,pkgs Ills... 

Ohio. 

Miss. 

Oakum,  bales Mo... 

Pork,  bbls Ills... 

Mo... 

Miss. 
bbls.,eks.ktcs.Ilis^. 

Mo... 

Miss. 
Pork  A  Lard,  bbls.. lUs... 

Mo... 
bbls.  and  tea.  Mils... 

Mo... 

Miss. 
Poultry,  Coops. . . . Ills. . . 

Mo... 

Miss. 
Paper,  bdls Ohio. 

Mtss. 
Potatoes,  pkgs Us.. . 

Mo... 

Ohio. 

Miss. 
Ploughs Ills... 

Mo... 

Ohio. 

Miss. 
Plaster Ohio. 

Miss. 
Pipes,  boxes Ills... 

Miss. 
Rags,  sacks Ills... 

Mo... 

Ohio. 

Miss. 
Rye,  sacks lUa... 

Mo... 

Ohio. 


Total.    Grand  t«UU 
7,878 
3,610 

.    9,898 80;U8 

.    6,884 

.     1,495 7,n9 

.161,900 
.  03,505 

.839,791 495,986 

835 

63 888 

— 53,554 

247 
168 

.     3,545 8,960 

89 

«       698 781 

,.       430 

,       375 Q05 

.         75 

130 803 

.  53,099 

.  15.875 66,907 

.121,939 

.    3,910 

93 

.338,130 404,068 

.  1,577 
83 
30 

.  95,378 «7,00T 

.    1,018 
.  '8,272 

.    3,001 6,891 

163 
.     1,567 

.     1,139 8,889 

- 596 

.  34,085 
.    3,189 

.  33,365 71,519 

..  3,919 
39 

.,      337 '4,885 

675 

57 739 

..  405 
380 

.     1,399 9,184 

305 
350 

.       316 771 

.  66,168 

801 68,060 

.  11,103 

675 

.     1,409 

.  59,037 78,884 

.     1,104 

109 

48 

.     1,033 3,987 

34 

.    1,918 1,999 

55 

950 1,005 

.  9,490 
717 
10 

.    1,330 4,4^7 

797 
190 
43 
.  13,788 14,747 
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TMe^Moniklf  RteetfU,  (cMiimusd.) 


AMTtCLKt. 


Rhwn. 


Mo... 

Ohio. 

Mtto. 

Rtea,tl«reeo MIm. 

Soain*  Plush,  bbli.MtM. 
*  ■  *    ,bx« M|g». 

"Ohloi, 

Sood,  pkgo in*... 

Mo. .. 
Ohio., 

MiM. 

81iorto,okii. Uta.... 

MlM.. 

8Un%Ao.,bdla...mo..., 
Mo..., 
Ohio.. 
Mloi.. 

SUnh,  bu Ohio., 


8o«p,  bss..... 
Sugar,  hhdfl., 


.Ohio.. 
Mill.. 
.MtoP,. 

..MiM.. 

bu.  uidbago.Mlu.. 

8inm,bbU Miw.. 

Silt,Mekfl ...MiM.. 

bbla Ohio.. 

SodA  Aflh,  pko. , . .  .MlM. . 
S«Bd,bbli Ohio.. 

MiM.. 
Stiontnsipkfo. .  ..nis.. .. 

Ohio. . 

MiM.. 
Sheep. nil.... 

Mo.... 

Ohio.. 

MiM.. 
Tiaiow,pkge lUo.... 

Mo.... 

Ohio.. 

MiM.. 
Tobacco,  hhda.. . . .  lUe. . . . 

Mo.... 

Ohio.. 

MlM.. 

boiee Ills.... 


Total.    Grand  toial. 

3S 

53,090 

5,IS4 58,437 

— «,M8 

— 5,069 

- 10,14» 

014 

177 1,091 

S,M5 
1,081 
1,106 

19,484 21,388 

S,S43 

S,1SS 4,485 

444 

5,007 

S45 

3,710 4,11S 

4,008 

48 4,135 

0,180 

1,588 T.TTl 

— 50,774 

— 13,078 

— 40,957 

— 888 

~ 803,000 

•  — 80,881 

— 1,065 

04 

4^ 570 

1,333 
00 

847 9,840 

145 

1,053 

114 

9,019 3,394 

357 

«n 

997 

599 1,384 

8,078 

4T 
1,079 10,108 

18(^ 


ABTicLxa.  Ki^ra. 

Tohaceo,  b«KM. . . .  Mo. .. 

Ohio. 

MlM. 

ba.,Ae nia... 

Ohio. 

MiM. 
Tin,  bza «...Ohlo. 

MiM. 
TvrpoBtliM,  bbk. . .  MiM. 

Tar.bbli ..MIm. 

Twine,  aka Ilia.. . 

Mo... 

Ohio. 

MiM. 
Tow,baMa....:...nia... 

Mo... 

Wheat,  aka lUa... 

^     Ma... 

Cfhie. 

MlM. 

bbla Bla... 

Mo... 
Ohio. 

MlM., 

WUaky.bbla nia... 

Mo.... 
Ohio.. 

MiM.. 

Wool,  aaeks Ola.... 

Ma... 

MlM.. 

Wine,  pkga Ilia.... 

Ohio.. 

MiM.. 
Wax,  paekafta. .  ..Ilia.. . . 

Mo..«. 

Ohio.. 

MlM.. 

Woodware,  4be .  da.  Ula. . . . 

Ohio.. 

MiM.. 

backeta....,.Ohio. . 

MiM.. 

tvba,  neaia...Ohio.. 

MiM.. 

palla,dot MiM.. 

kegs,  neata. . .  Ohio. . 
Walnut  filocka Mo. . . 


Total. 

.    5,000 

.    9.083 

.    3,97«. 

55 

107 

718. 

10 

.  19,003. 


Grand  total. 


16,088 


70 
6 
90 
14. 
141 
971.. 
.455,019 
,104,817 
10,938 
438,706.. 
.  13,419 
590 
1,187 
,  9.130.. 
;  90,335 
901 
9,197 
.  97,117.. 
103 
1,919 
637.. 
00 
745 
11,070.. 
0 
906 
11 
159.. 


070 

19,119 

1,909 
6,900 


197 
418 


...  I7;WT 


40,870 

1.118 

11,098 

447 


BBonrra  rnn  PAcmc  bailboao. 


Tobaeoa 46  hhds.  and  8  boxea 

Lead 1,550  piga 

Iran 88,350  Iba.  pig,  530  blooms. 

Wheat 8,418  ba»h«la. 

5; 


Whiaky IMbarrela. 

Wood STOeorda. 

Wine 0  oaaka,  7  bbla.  and  8  boxM,  naaYO. 

Hub-Stnr. 95eords. 

EToopPolM 4 570,008 


HidM 5,900  poanda. 

The  aboTe,  with  the  exeeption  oTTobaoeo,  are  not  ennmerated  In  the  general  atatiatlM. 

Hbmp.— The  InoresM  of  reeelpta  over  laat  year,  in  thia  important  auple,  Ibot  np  abovt  14,391 
balea,  making  an  aggregate  of  63,490,  againat  40,184  for  1853.  When  to  this  is  added  the  en- 
hanced rates  at  which  the  article  mled.  (a  eoDalderable  portion  of  the  crop  bringing  as  high  an 
90  per  cent.  adTanee  on  the  aalea  of  the  preTioua  Maaon)  a  mondV  balance  in  favor  or  the  preMBt 
year  may  aafbly  be  esUmatod  at  ftom  8900,000  to  8300,000.  The  following  Uble  ahowa  the  com-* 
paratlTe  prieea  of  1859  and  1853  :— 


1899.  1853. 

Jannary $75  to  009 $00  to  $108 

Febniary. •    75  to    00 100  to    116 

March 60  to    85 05  to    119 

April 60  to    75 85  to    103 

May 09to    78 09  to    119 


1869.  1853. 

July $79  to  $85 $09  to  $190 

Angnat 68  to    87 100  to    110 

September 83  to    01 1U5  to    198 

October 88  to  100 110  to    197 

NoTember. 09  to  100 105  to    130 


Jnne 79  to    88 80  to    105  1  December. 88  to  107 110  to    138 

Taking  the  lowest  and  higaat  flgnre  of  each  year,  it  wUl  be  (band  that  the  adTanee  Ibr  1858  In 
conaMerably  over  90  per  oent. ;  bat  aa  thla  method  of  comp«ting  relatlTe  Talnea  may  not  kold 
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good,  Mpedally  uder  tlM  eireaiMUiMM  of  ths  piiMrat  ease,  w«  gtve  th*  abore  ram,  wUeb, 
•mbneiiif  m  it  does  tbe  iaeretM  In  tlw  i«Mipt«,  MtlnMt«4  at  $1)0  per  ton,  will  liardly  be  eon- 
•Idered  over  the  mark— eay  three  hoadred  thonaand  doilara. 
Balk  Bopb  Aim  BAaone.— la  addition  to  the  Inereaae  Inthe  reeetpUaThenpthla  • 


compared  with  laat,  and  the  enhaaeed  nrieee  of  the  artiele,  making  a  money  diflbrenee  in  the 
operation*  of  the  two  yearai  of  a  qnaner  or  a  million  and  piore,  aa  already  mentioned,  the  item  of 
bale  rope  eomee  in  to  ewell  the  amoont  to  a  atlll  greater  extent.  Reoef  pta  thle  year  foot  np  56,497 
coila,  againet  41,874  laat,  ahowlng  a  dUTerenee  of  l6,76S  eoUa.  Thle  dilTerence,  at  the  rnling  anar- 
fcet  raiea,  glTee  the  anm  of  •17,000)  and  when  to  thia  la  added  the  adranee  on  the  whole  re- 
eeipta  over  the  prieee  of  the  pteoeding  year,  a  eaah  inereaae  on  operationa,  aunn  np  |00,000. 
6alea  dutng  the  year  were  unnanally  lane.  Many  Sonthem  oidera  heretofore  eent  to  the  Ohio 
RiTer,  were  fflled  at  thia  point— our  market  oflbring  eqval  inducement  aa  for  aa  qnallty  ia  coni 
oemed,  and  auperior  claim  to  the  coneldoration  of  bnyera  aa  regarde  cheaper  traneporutioiL 
Salea  ranged  from  6  to  6K,  the  larger  portion  at  Oli  to  034  {  laat  year  4I(  to  bH  were  the  anling 
ratea.  The  heavy  adTanee  in  hemp,  of  conrae,  led  to  thii  reaolt.  Aa  well  aa  we  can  aaeeoain, 
the  quantity  manufoctored  in  St.  I<ouia  amounto  to  ttom  14,000  to' 15,000  coils— of  thia  the  Lo^- 
oll  Factorr ,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  turned  oat  11,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  found 
aale  in  tnie  market.  Mtacourl  rope  regained  ita  atandard  the  paat  aeaaon  for  ezcellenpe  of 
quality,  and  waa  eagerly  aoaght  by  Southern  bnyera.  Our  mannfacturera  have  certainly  equal 
opportunitiea  to  compete  ancceaarally  with  othera,  and  auperior  adraatagea  in  the  procurement 
of  the  raw  material.  The  demand  for  Mlaaouri  hemp  on  the  Ohio  Rlrer  ie  yearlv  becoming 
greater,  owing  to  the  heavy  eatabllahmenta  in  operation  there,  and  atUl  Increaaing,  in  thia  line 
•f  bualneaa,  aa  well  aa  in  that  Of  hackling  hemp  for  the  Northern  marketa  ;  and  if  theee  can 
bear  an  extra  charge  of  tranaportation,  there  ia  nothing  to  preTcot  entire  racceai  in  thia  State. 
Tobacco.— Receipte  th^  year  ahow  ah  aggregate  of  10,108  hhda.,  leaa  by  3,655  than  those  of 
1809.  Salea  at  the  warehouaea  (Plantera*  and  State)  atand  tbua :  Plantera*,  3,451 ;  State, 
1,805— leaa  than  laat  year,  t,741.  The  following  table  exhibiu  the  operalhma  aC  the  two  honaea 
for  eight  yeara  paat :  • 

Plantera\   Sute  Warahoaao.  Plaatera^     State  Warehouia. 

1640.. -.# «,57a. 871         y  te50 4,160. OS 

1847 3,654 1,335  1851 4,105..... 786 

1848 3,164 1,063  I65S '...5,776. 9,311 

1819 4,08t 667         |  1653 3,451 1,895 

Thia  auple.  alone,  we  beUoTo,  of  all  the  agricultural  producta  of  the  country*  ahowe  an  Import*- 
mnt  deficit.  The  cauae  la  to  be  traced  to  the  Umliad  attentioa  it  received  ftma  the  regular  aa 
well  aa  Irregular  plantera.  Other  artidea,  at  the  time  of  planting,  bore  more  remunerative 
pricea.  and  to  aiysh  the  labor  of  the  former  waa  prineipally  directed. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  aalea  at  the  worehoueea  in  thia  city  fbr  the  year  Juat  eloaed, 
realised  nearly,  if  not  quite  aa  much  money  aa  theae  of  1^859.  .With  the  deficit  given,  and  the 
tange  of  pricea  for  tho-aeaaon  aa  ahown  ia  the  foUawing  atatemeot,  the  caah  receipla,  relatively, 
may  be  under^UK)d  with  aoifieiont  certainty  :— 


-UAaox  or  pucxs'roa  18!|3.- 


Luga.  Seconda.  Fair  to  fine  ahipping.     Mannfoeturtng. 

January. $3  00  to  $4  00 $4  00  to  $4  SO. $4  75  to  $5  50 $6  00  to  $10  00 

February. 8  40  to    3  95 none none none. 

March 9  SO  to    4  00 4«to    4  60  none 5  55  to     6  00 

ApriL 3  60  to    4  75 4  00  to    5  50    5  75  to    0  10 0  00  to    10  06 

May 4  95  to    5  15 S  00  to    5  00    5  75  to    7  00 6  00  to    1190 

June 375  to    4  75 4  60  to    S  S5    5  50  to    6  75 6  00  to    13  06 

July 4S6tO    5  06 SOOto    600    6  00  to    8  50 6  50  to    16  06 

Auguat 4  75  to    5  66 6  50  to   6  50    6  45  to    8  99 7  00  to    15  06 

September. 4  Z5  to    9  65 5.60  to    6  90    6  50  to    6  00 none. 

October SOOto    9  79 6  75  to    6  75    7  60  to    8  96 none. 

November 4  65  to   9  90 none.  none.       


.  LxAO.— The  following  atatiatica  have  been  Aamiahed  by  a^^entleman  4>f  Oalena,  who  ia  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  thia  branch  of  buainnoa.  Ttiey  embrace  the  amounta  produced  for 
twelve  yeara  paat—^Vom  1849  to  1853  Indaalve— together  with  the  entire  ahipmenta  per  river  and 
takaa:— 

aTA^isTica  or  rac  mmah  TXAna  or  ticb  ufpxb  Hioamaippi. 

nga  Equal  to         Price  1,000  Iba.    Price  100  iba.  Value  at 

Tbab.  produced.  pouada.  Mineral.  Lead.  Galena. 

1649. 447,006 31,353,630. $19  85 #9  94 $7094381  81 

1643 999,961 8^148,970 12  60 9  94 916,009  91 

4844 684,679 43,797,040 16  66 9  60 1,994,397  19 

1845 776,496 94,494,860 17  67 9  96 1,613,047  86 

1846 739,403 54,968,910 17  33 It  69 1,481,651  96 

1647 779,656 54,065,090 19  16 3  17 1,714,593  66 

1648 661,069 47,737,890 19  89 8  94 1,546705  66 

1649 698,934 44,095,386 99  18 8  67 1,619,731  44 

1850 568,569 39,801,936 94  10 4  90 1,671,651  06 

1851 474,115 38,186,090 85  51 4  06 1,354,069  44 

1699. 406,696 96,603,666 85-87 4  19 1,178,463  05 

fl853 496,814 99,806,960 14  41  9  90 1,639,363  9f 

CaUl....740M46 497,841,360 416,657,988  94 
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<2r  199S,/rtfa  March  HUi  to  Dec.  Ut, 


SkipmentM  of  Lead  from  the  Upper  Mimeo,  durtiig  tJu  t 

Shipped  vUi  the  TlT«r.                   Pifft.                      Poandt.  Valve. 

From  Galena i 818,MS 9S,S98,010 •1,936,840  55 

'      Dubaque 4S,8M S,00»,«40. 168,830  «0 

Potoel. ,..  i8086 •  l,«ie,090 88,881  10 

Caeevllle 14,188 W3,090 54,616  19 

Bttena  Vista.... i.        .    2.676 187,820 10,852  60 

Shipped  via  the  lakes 23,471 ' 1,649.070 00,863  99 


Totals. . 


.499,814 90,806,030. 


..91,639,383  00 


The  receipts  at  this  port,  as  (lyen  in  oar  general  table,  iKregate  441, 680' pigs  this,  against 
400,314  test  year.  Of  this,  5  315  came  (Vom  the  Missouri,  and  the  bafance  fVom  the  Upper  and 
IfOwer  Mlflflloflnpi.  The  Galena  table  gives  the  qnantity  shipped  per  river  at  409,343— dedaet 
ttom  this  the  Missonr)  reoeipts,  and  the  balance,  it  is  lUr  to  suppose,  came  firom  the  lower  mines 
—say  34,931  pigs. 

Flotjb.— Transactions  in  float,  as  per  table,  will  be  Ibond  tkr  in  advance  of  those  of  last  year 
—say  68,870  bbls.^  to  which  maat  be  added  3,393  sks.,  equal  to  1,700  bbls.— making  the  diiferenee 
between  the  two  years  70,570  bbla.  Total  aggregate  of  receipts,  per  river,  300,20a  bbts.,  and 
3.303  sks.,  last  year  131,333  bbls.  Of  these  receipts,  45,131  bbla.  came  IVom  the  Illinois  River, 
0,254  do.  and  708  siis.  from  the  Missoori,  2,000  do.  and  36  sks.  by  Ohio  boat«,  143 J18  do.  and 
9»530  sk8«  firora  the  Mifisissippi.  Scarcity  of  cooperage  during  a  portion  of  the  season,  compelled 
shipments  to  be  madA  in  bags.  Somnch  for  the  river.  Below  will  be  Iband  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  manafkcture  of  flouz  by  our  city  milla  for  three  years  past :— 


1851. 


1852. 


1858. 


(Nonantum..    10,518 6,-000 — 

iitlanlic 37,263 41,284 40,300 

PhoBnix 5,284 6.560 7,500 

0»Fallon 19,336 16)048 18,700 

Pacific 30,760......  10,000 19,600 

Magnolia  ...  16,300 — — 

Eagle ,..  31,700 28,564 80,750 

Saxony 16,700 10,600 12,500 

Empire 35,043 5,000 33,390 

Star 14>833 38,000 19,800 

Total.... 


1853. 

48,881 


1851.  1852. 

38,200......  90,810.. 

0,700 2,100. 

32.000 33,323 S8,69S 

13,500 15,000 — 

12,160 16,000 94,500 

93,000 33,000 39,500 

4,873 31,900 49.000 

0,000 800 91,000 


Ptenten* .... 
Chouteau.... 

Park 

Washington. 
Franklin  .... 

Union 

Missouri 

Gherry-sC 

United  States  40,000 .......  50,000 S^OOO 

^ 408,000 383,184 457,076 


Receipte  fter  wagons,  as  fhr  as  ascertained,  aggrente  80,290  barrels,  sweninr  the  total  brought 
to  and  roannfhctured  in  St.  Louis  for  1853,  to  737,500.  This,  as  before  observed,  is  largely  in  ad* 
vance  of  last  year's  operatlons-^he  amoant  nearly  reaches  the  trade  of  1848. 

The  range  for  the  year  Just  closed,  (1853)  compiled  from  our  semi-weekly  revievrs,  predicated 
on  actual  sales,  is  as  (bUows :— 


4  OO 
4  00 
499 


City  supecflne. 
January...f4  69^  to$4  80 
February.  .4  10     to    4  37)4. 

March 3  80 

April 3  80 

lilay 3  85 

Juno 3  00 

July 4  25 

August... 4  50 

September 

October.... 5  50 
November. 5  75 
December.. S  50 


Gonntry  superfine.               City  extra. 
•4  35  to  $4  79 $5  00  to 


4  00  to 
3  55  to 
3  75  to 
3  75  to 


4  I23i....  3  75  to 

9  00  ....  4  00  to 

599  ....435to 

to ....  4  15  to 

to    0  00  ....  5  00  to 

to    6  00  ....  5  50  to 

to    6  00    5  25  to 


to  —  — 

4  75  to 

4  75  to    5  OO 
4  75  to 
4  50  ta 


4  95 

4  00 

3  90 

4  15 

4  10 

4  70 4  75  to 

5  60 560  to 

4  75 

5  80 6  00  to 

9  T5 6  95  to 

6  00 600  to 


Comitry  sKtra. 
$4  75  to  $5  69 
.  «4  75  to  5  00 
.  4  90  to 
.  4  25  to 
9  00    ......  4  3734  to 


9  25 
925 

5  75 

1  90 

6  90 
6  90 


4  25 

.  4  50 
4  50 
.  4  75 
.  5  50 
.  5  75 
.  5  79 


4  75 
4  90 

4  75. 

490  . 

500 

5  19l» 
995 

6  12H 
6  00 

6  99 


Wrbat.— Good  crops  and  a  heavy  demand  have  this  year  brought  forward  a  much-  largov 
amount  than  last  year's  statistics  show— the  increase  approaches  half  a  million  of  bushels. 
Total  amount  of  receipts  per  river  foot  up  1,007,467  sacks,  and  17,967  barrels.  Estimating  a 
sack  at  9,  and  a  barrel  at  81$  baehels,  the  result  is  9,079.491  bushels.  Last  year's  reoeipts, 
1,663,499— diflbrence  400,060.  The  Illinois  River  sent  out  this  season  455,375  nacks  and  >8,4n 
barrels,  the  Missouri  104,017  sacks  and  590  barrels,  the  Misaisaippl  436,037  sacks  and  9,130  bhto* 
Ohio  River  boats  brought  (flrom  the  AV^baoh.  we  presume,  principally)  10,238  sks.  and  1,187  bbls. 
In  1847  and  1848  receipts  were  2,432,877  and  2,104,780  bushels  renpectively.  Siuce  then,  until 
arrested  this  year,  trade  in  this  grain  has  shown  a  fiilling  of.  We  give  the  statement,  com- 
mencing with  1846  :— 

J846.  1847.  184a  1840.  1850.  1851.  1852.  1853. 

1,838,099. . . . 2,432,377. . . .2,104,786 ....  1,709,935. .  1,000,088. . . .  1,700,708  . .  1,669,422. . . . 9,068,809 

CoRH. — Our  table  of  receipts  shows  an  increase  thia  year  over  last  of  114,479  sacks.  The 
total  amount  is  450,109  sacks,  against  344,720  for  1859.  Of  this,  the  Illinois  River  famished 
163,813.  the  Misrauri  31,378.  the  Mississinpi  264.001. 

For  the  sake  of  eoavenieoee,  we  give  in  thin  cuonactian  tha  ranga  of  prices  fin-  three  ^aam 
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.-1851.-% 
Jtn...eeiit«..44  to  48.. 

Fabraary 41  to  40. 

Mwreh 35  to  40.. 

Aprtl 85  to  40.. 

€wf 84  to  88... 

Joa« 33  to  30. 


^1851.-^       /-ISSfi.— 
July..  ett..S8  to  48.... 85  to  48 

AugMt 85  to  40.... 40  to  45 

Seiiloinb«r.88  to  88.... 40  to  45. 
October... .35  to  40... 40  to  45. 
NoTerabar..Sl  to  36. 
Decombor..35  to  40. 


^1853.-^ 
.80     to  58 

.30  to  61 
.39  to  50 
to  54 


.43  to  50... .3734  to  46 
41  to  43...  34      to  41 


^1858^  ^1853.-> 
..88  to  41. ...85  to  45 

.30  to  49.. ..89  to  30 

.39  to  37.... 31  to  37 

Aprtl 85  to  40.. ..33  to  36. ...30  to  42 

Uwj 34  to  38. ...30  to  48..  .85  to  44 

.35to44....S^to48 

Pbottsions  AMD  Labd.— Opor«Uoiii  fo  tbls  department  of  trade  do  not  ataow  eo  faTorably  for 
the  year  jttflt  eloaed  ae  thoee  In  oibers  already  noticed.  Farmero  realised  high  prices  fbr  their 
hoga,  bat  buyera  generally  aunk  money  on  the  produeta.  The  hiatory  of  the  aeaaon'e  tranaaetlona 
ia  a  very  plain  one,  and  can  be  given  in  a  few  worda. 

A  prevalent  opinion  waa  entertained  at  the  opening,  that  the  atoek  of  hogs  In  the  country  did 
not  exceed  to  any  great  extent  the  amount  of  the  proTiooa  year,  and  that  thie  exceea  would  bo 
eounterbalanced  by  a  defleiency  in  weight,  aupposed  to  exlet,  of  aoma  10  to  15  per  cent.  The  re- 
anlt  ahowed  an  inoraaae  of  480,000  hoga,  with  a  deduction  of  only  5  per  cent,  for  light  weight- 
equal  to  a  diflTdrenoe,  aa  compared  with  the  crop  of  1851-52,  of  380,000  head.  Thi^  number  packed 
in  the  following  diibrent  8utea,for  the  two  paat  aeaaone,  i»thua  given  by  the  CincnuMtiftict 
Currmt.-— 


1851  '59. 


1859-»S3. 


1851-'d9. 


1859-'53. 


Ohio 547,373 003,152  '  minola 931,510 394,650 

Indiana 447.359 )fN).045    fowa 40,500 59,856 

Kentucky 905,000 338,200  i  Miaaouri 60,436 87,200 

Tenneaaee 10,000 36,500    Michigan 10,800 10,400 

Total .1,569,580 9,0447of7 

Hoos.— Pricea,  at  the  beginning,  opened  at  64  75  to  $5,  and  by  (he  first  of  December  reached 
$6 ;  and  Arom  thia  they  gradually  roae  to  66  10, 60  25,  $6  30  and  $6  40,  and  the  year  (1652)  clooed 
with  rates  aa  high  aa  $6  50.  Men  pork,  which  had  ruled  high  ttom  June  to  October,  (say  $18  to 
$20  per  bbl.)  encountered  a  temporary  cheek  in  the  tatter  month,  but  rallied  again  to  Ite  higheat 
price  about  the  beginning  of  the  packing  seaaon,  and  eloaed  out  briskly  and  firmly  at  this  figure. 
This  gave  an  impnlae  to  the  apeculattve  feeling  abroad,  which  waa  Airther  atimulated  by  an  un- 
nreoedented  Eaatam  demand  ror  green  meata.  Bqyers  flrom  the  Atlantic  cities  operated  largely. 
They  purehabed  the  products  at  an  advance  on  the  price  of  hogs,  and  by  thia  meane  the  ratea  were 
buoyed  up  and  euatalned.  It  is  hardly  neceaeary  to  aay  that  all  theae  Eastern  speculators  were 
more  or  less  Injured  by  such  operations,  and  many  of  them  rained.  Several  lota  of  meat  purchaaed 
by  them  in  thi«  market,  were  subaequently  resold  here  at  a  loan  of  25  to  30  per  rent.  As  aoon  aa 
thia  demand  subaided,  a  general  panic  pervaded  the  market,  and  pricea  topplefl  lower  and  lower, 
aa  the  range  given  in  our  tabular  statement  will  abow.  Several  operatora  at  thia  point,  aa  well  as 
elaewhere,  made  purchaaes  at  the  early  decline,  for  the  purpose  of  grading  the  cost  of  their  stock 
to  a  aavlog  point ;  but  they  only  became  the  more  deeply  involved  in  their  struggle  at  extrication, 
and  finally  wound  up  with  a  net  h>Ba  of  aboat-33  per  cent.  The  money  loat,  however,  remaiaea 
in  the  eoontit^n  the  hands  of  the  ag rieulturlata. 

The  present  aeason  commenead  under  entirely  dllforent  eircomataneaa  fVom  thoee  that  marked 
the  opening  of  the  laat.  Operatora  had  juat  emerged  fh>m  diiastroua  transaclioni— the  hog  crop 
waa  believed  t6  be  laifo— old  meaia  clooed  out  at  a  decline,  with  a  dull  market,  and  money  waa 
diflienlt  to  obuin.  To  thia  time  theae  eonaideratlona  atill  have  welaht.  Buyers  have  been  un- 
wtlUng,  ao  for,  to  pay  over  $4  net,  and  but  fow  lou  have  eommandea  higher  ratea.  Sellera  were, 
and  are  otill  in  a  great  many  inaUneea,  unwilling  to  aubmii  to  thia  price,  and  the  number  of  hoga 
killed  ia  not  equal  to  that  of  laat  year  at  the  aame  time.  Thia  effect  ia  apparent  in  many  otbor 
placea.  Buaineia  thia  aeason  may  eoual  that  of  Mt,  (60,000  head,)  but  to  go  beyond  thia  to  any 
extent  will  require  no  little  «otlv|ty  during  the  time  yet  remaining  for  operations. 

For  future  reforence,  we  give  the  amounta  packed  at  the  different  prominent  pointa  in  minola, 
Iowa,  and  Miaaouri  :— 


'51-59. 


'32-53. 


Shawneetown 4,000 16,000 

Beardstown 24,400 37,700 

KnoxviUe 650 200 

Quincy 17,500 15,000 

LawrenceviUe 1,100 2,650 

Naplea 9,880 1,157 

Bxetet 1,400 600 

Macomb 3,000 3,900 

BlandinavlUe 1,100 500 

MIddletown 600 none. 

Alton 95,000 97,000 

Otuwa 1,355 1,344 

Pekin 16,000 10,000 


GrayaviUe 9,090. 

Albion 3,000.. 

PhUlipatown 900. 

Canton 8,378.. 

Rockport 9.678. 

NaWoCtnton , 


5,456 
9,900 
...  600 
..  8,36] 
...  9,965 
...  1,500 
Total... 


'51-59. 


'59-53. 


Barry 8,400 3;500 

Pittafleld 1,500 9,000 

Perry 4,276 6,173 

Lacon 11,350  6,500 

Henry '      600 4,000 

Peoria 17,660 38,006 

RushvUle 9,600 9,750 

Frederick 1,900 1,506 

Springfield 10,000 99,000 

Lagrange 1,030 9,500 

Oquawka 6,500 5,300 

Waraaw  ft  Hamilton..    3,500 7,6r~ 


Monmouth. 

Oalena 

Meredoaia.... 

Peru 

Fulton  county. 


7,976 9AO0 

5,000 6,000 

6957 9,000 

1,400 3,000 

17,100 18,100 


Chicago 13,000 50,000 

931,369 394,866 
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'fti-M.  >si-as. 


*M«.  Vl-M. 


Dvbnqia 5,800 7,ft00 

MoMatlM 6,000 11,000 

D«Ttiiport 9,000 ^.  8,000 

Kaokok 10,000 14,000 

TViUl ....40,600 69,859 


lowaCitT 4,000. 

rortMadteom 800. 

BmllDftoD 11,000. , 


UIMOVMU 


'51-99.  *59-53.  I  *51«S9.  '5MI. 

8t.  LoQia 47,000 80.000 

HaoDlbal 7,878 11,500 

AtouiMfrlt. 6,000. 7,000 

Pranklbrt 80 none. 

Toul 80,438 87,900 

Wh»kt.-*A  eomptnuiTe  fUtement  of  tbt  ratelpta  of  1899  and  1859,  exkibitt  an  InereaM  te 
the  uanaaetloM  oftna  latter.    The  following  ia  tl^e  Bonthly  atat^ment  ly- 


Laxraafe... 
Palmyra. . . . 
Loolaiana.. 


1659.  1859. 

January 888 9,858 

March «,031 6,008 

May 4,847 4,918 

July 3.9tt 8,784 

September. 1,885 8,758 

NoTamber 4,890 4,708 


1859.  1858. 

February.  4,709 4,401 

April 4,814 6,885 

June 8,479 8,956 

August 9,501 4,188 

October. 6,084 8,510 

Deeember 9,008 9,888 


Total 46j588 49,774 

or  die  amount  reeeiTed  for  1858, 90,885  barrela  came  flrom  the  QUnoia  River,  901  from  the  Mia- 
•ourl,  9,197  fh>m  the  Ohio,  and  97,091  from  the  Miaalaaippi.  In  addiUon  to  theee,  1,887  barraia 
ware  received  by  wagona.  filgh  Arcighta  cri]|)pled^the  trade  somewhat,  and  oceaaional  heavy  re- 
ceipts, on  account  of  the  diillcultlea  of  ahlpplng,  led  to  ettdden  fluctnatlona.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  article  was  active  throughout,  aa  increaaed  tranaactlona  and  enhanced  rates  sufflcieot- 
ly  evidence. 

The  number  of  barrels  manufhctured  by  city  diatillerles  (of  which  we  believe  there  are  only 
two)  ia  given  at  17,600— a  large  increaae  on  the  buaineaa  of  the  pracediiv  year. 

STATKiixirr  •/  tkt  Foreign  Vahu  •/  0—d»,  WatM  and  MtnhmUit  Immtrted  mU  tku  Port,  mni 
tk4  JDitfiM  ColUetad  im  tJU  pntr  mdmg  tUt  Dteembtr,  lQtt8,  via. :-« 

DoiUble  Value.      D«tiea  CoUedad. 

Amounta  during  tV  firat  quarter  ending  Slat  March,  1858.' •168,188  17 •48,889  79 

Amounts  during  the  aeeond  quarter  ending  80th  June.  1858  —  889,880  94 101,788  10 

Amounts  during  the  third  quarter  ending  SOtli  September,  1858 .  170,880  80 67,408  46 

Amounta  during  the  4lh  quarter  ending  8l8t  {^camber,  1858..  967,899  60 88,191  lb 


•017,975  71.. 


Foreign  value  and  the  dutiea  thereon  remaining  in  public  atore 

on  the  31st  December,  1858 ^14,107  70 •14,107  70 

Entered  fbr  consumption— Constructively  Warehoused,  via.  :— 

Variona  gooda,  warea  and  merehandiae 49,811  00 13t870  70 

Sugar  and  Molaaaas  (part  to  arrive)  980,144  00 80,740  90 

RaUroadlron (       do.           ) 193,848  00 50,88150 

•519,705  70 .•186,888  10 

With  reforence  to  the  Brat  atatement,  the  inportationa  were  aa 

foUowa,  via. :— From  England 487,760  86 184,985  87 

FromPrance 47,856  40 88,618  48 

From  Germany  and  Holland 79,500  48 98,670  14 

From  Spain  and  caruin  of  her  dependenciea 90,948  00......  99,058  90 

From  Matanzas  and  Manilla 76,985  00 93,605  50 

From  Pernambuco  and  Bahia. 194,808  00 37,381  60 

From  varioua  other  plaaaa  and  porta 9,399  95 1,876  95 

1917,975  71 .$989,980  44 
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r 

When  Jacobs  was  deputized,  thirty  years  since,  to  examind 
into  and  report  upon  the  probable  supply  of  wheat  which  Eng- 
land might  obtain  £rom  the  Continent,  the  result  greatly  sur- 
prised the  statesmen  and  merchants  of  England.  £[e  showed 
that  the  surplus  of  all  Europe  was  not  mc^re  than  80,000,000 
bushels,  of  which  not  more  than  one-fifth  could  be  imported 
with  advantage  into  England.  Since  that  time  a  gradual  relax- 
ation of  the  com  laws,  and  a  more  steady  demand,  have  com- 
bined to  enhance  the  culture,  and  conse(^uently  the  supply. 
What  was  formerly  considered  a  very  large  import  into  England 
in*  a  year  of  scarcity,  is  now  a  small  mport  for  a  year  of  plenty, 
and  the  course  of  prices  all  over  Europe  is  much  higher  than  m 
those  years.  In  illustration,  we  append  the  following  table, 
which  comes  down  to  the  reform  of  tne  English  customs  :-^ 

Infforted  Into   Are.  priee  in   PriM  Wliaat    Prie«  Flour  Price  Wheat 
Sn^and.  Earope.       V.  Sutea.       U.  Statea.    in  Enfland. 

a.   4.  $.     c.  $.    c.  a.  d. 

1890 iNUhala.... 11,504,708 SS    8 1    18 7    14    68    8 

1880 13,838,304 84  10 1    19 4    84 04    4 

1881 ....18,089,858 88    8 1    15 5    91j 60    4 

1839 .....1,510,180 89    0 1    15 6    98 58    8 

Average  bueheli...  0,390,800 35    0 1  15 5    78 63  10 

1833 buahela...;       10,500 90  10 1  13 5    99 59  11 

1834 9,390 94    1 1  08 5    04 40    9 

1835 000 99    8 1  10 9    79 30    4 

1830. 6,300 95    3 1  44 7    93 48    0 

1837 1,060,170 95    0 1  83 10    10 55  10 

ATerafe  taahela...      84^05 99  11 1    93 6  08 48  7 

1838 14,550,634 ..38    9 1    94 7  08 64  4 

1830. ....91,501,848 49  4 .1  49 7  75 70  6 

1840 18,301,000 40  4 1  10 8  44 00  4 

1841 10,109,964 40  3 1  03 ..4  09 04  0 

1849 -.99,909,519 9»   9 1    10 0  03 57  8 

ATerafebnahela...  10,148,908 40    Ok *1    29 0    49 04    7 

ACCOUHT  or  THX  rOSBION  COnN,  OnAIH,  MIlL,    Aim    rLOmt  IMPOKTSD  niT6  OBXAT  BBITAXH 
Aim  laSLAND,  IB    TBB    TBABa  1890  TO  1858. 

Wbeat.       Barley  and  Biff.     Data.     In  Com  or  Maise.     Floor.    Wheat  per 

Qt«.                   Qra.                 Qra.                 Qn.                Cwt.        Qr.  a.  4, 

18a 038,860 170,414 84,718 910 440.095 90  9 

1844 1,007,003 1,095,416 308,190 80,918 067,774 51  8 

1849 844,538 367,854 586,860 85,064 024,950 50  8 

16M. 1,437,330 371,137 704,863 004,184 S,363,fl0 54  0 

1847 9,650J»8 779,840 1,706,780 3,614,637 8,637,377 60  9 

1818 3,477,308 0n,903.     ...    030,965 1,577,093 1,731.070 50  0 

1840 3,879,568 1,388,404 1,381,917 9,180,104 3,463.904 44  0 

1860 3,754,509 1,043,051 1,165,876 1,966,903  3,655,058 40  4 

1851 3,831,836 834,401 1,900,644 1,691,573 5,363,176 88  7 

1859 3,006,809 090,737 009,470 1,470,800 3,031634 41  0 

1893 4^0,314 887,833 1,035,079 1,654,434 4,663,806 98  0 

OBAIB  XZrOBTS  VBOM    BOTrT  IB  1853. 

The  ezporto  of  grain  fh)m  Egypt  were,  for  1863: — 

or  whioh  to  O.  B.  Total  to  O.  B, 

Wheal.qrs 708,000 405,000     I     Barley,  ora 69,000 90,000 

Beana,qra, 919»000 160,000     |     Indian  Com 47.000 00,000 

*  From  TTmUi  BtaUt  EeonomUt^  March,  1864.    For  the  total  agricoltaral  pro- 
duotionaof  the  United  States  in  1860,  see  toI.  zii.  Db  Bow*i  Rbviiit. 
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OBAIir  EXPORTS  VBOM  ODBMA  IW  1658. 

Wheat,  qni 9,397,000  I  Rye,  qra 185,000 

Indian  Corn 950,000  |  Lfnaeed,  <|n 150,009 

The  four  years  ending  with  1883  were  years  of  scarcity  in 
England.  The  prices  were  high,  but  it  was  the  case,  the  sudden 
demand  after  years  of  cessation  having  been  supplied  out  of 
accumulated  stocks  of  old  wheat  in  Europe ;  this  did  not  affect 
farmers  until  stocks  were  exhausted.  The  high  prices  then 
stimulated  production,  when  returning  good  harvests  in  Eng- 
land caused  the  demand  to  cease.  It  was  those  stocks  on  hand 
which  mo'fetly  operated  againsjt  the  United  States  trade.  The 
five  years  ending  with  1837,  during  which  the  average  in  Eng- 
land was  4:8s.  7d.,  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  pre- 
viqus  period  of  four  years,  show  a  cessation  of  imports  into  Eng- 
land, and  prices  on  the  Continent  were  thirty  per  cent,  lower, 
while  in  the  United  States  they  were  very  high,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  paper-money  speculation.  In  1837  tne  English  har- 
vests again  failed,  and  since  that  time  England  has  been  a  large 
buyer.  The  effect  of  her  large  purchases  has  been  to  keep 
prices  on  the  Continent  pretty  high,  causing  a  more  steady 
growth  of  grain.  As  an  indication  of  the  present  range  of 
prices  per  quarter  on  the  Continent,  we  give  prices  for  December 
of  three  years  :— 

Dantzlo.       Hambarf.    Kon^gsb'g.    Maraeillea.    Odessa.    Galau.       Stettin. 
1851....aliimngi..36  a  31. ...40  a  44.. ..43  a  40. ...80  a  44.. ..95  a  afD....18  a  94. ...41  a  49 

J859 40  a  51. ...41  a  40. ...49  a  51. ...30  a  40.. ..93  a  39.. ..94  a  97. ...45  a  49 

1653 09  a  70.. ..64  a  79.. ..03  a  08. ...53  a  00. ...40  a  43. ...20  a  90. ...00  a  04 

But  it  follows,  in  those  years  when  Europe  is  short,  that  a 
larger  demand  falls  upon  the  United  States.  That  was  the  case 
in  1847,  and  again  tnis  jrear.  The  following  table  shows  the 
import  and  export  of  gram  into  the  United  States  for  a  number 
of  years: — 

TA.BLK  OF  IM70BT8  AND  BZPOBTI  or  THE  UNITSD  ■TATES,    07  WRBAT  ANS  FLOtJB,'lE  BV8H* 
BL8,  TOOETBSB  WITH  THE  VALVE  OF  THE  BAMEy  FBOM  1831  TO  1853,  INCLUSIVE. 

-ExporU. *  Impcrta. »  Flour  in 


Boaheli.  Valua.  Boaliela.  Value.  New-Tork. 

1831 0,441,000 $10,401,715 '033 •090 $5  50 

1839 4,407,699 4,974,123 1,191.. 1,180 5  68 

1833 4,811,061 5,649,609 1,697 1,716 5  75 

1834 4,913,078 4,560379 1,307 1,995 4  81 

1635 3,914,749 4,440,189 311,805 968,693 6  19 

1630 9,599,069 3,574,561 650,699 505,500 .....719 

1837 1,610,898 3,014,415 4,000,000 ^976,976 9  50 

1838 9,947,096 3,617,094 997,180 940,838..... 7  75 

1839 4,712,086 7,009,361 41,795 57,747 6  87 

1840 11,198,365 11,779,098 1,436 1,069 4  75 

1841 8,447,670 8,582,527 659 900 5  00 

1849 7,237,968 8,992,308 4,153 3,796 6  19 

1843 :  4,519,055 4,027,189 12,121 8,542 5  19 

1844 7,751,587 7,289,898 1,011 1,664 4  69 

1845 6,365,868 5,735,379 351 287 4  50 

1846 13,061,175 13,350,644 899 639 4  44 

1847 90,312,431 32,183,161 90,354 99,878 9  50 

1848 1^764,669 15,803,284 360,999 357,639 5  50 

1S49 12,309,079 13,987,099., 104,110 90,659 5  99 

1850 8,658.989 8,817,015 9,093,803 9,199,395 0  19 

1851 13,948.409 13,303,339 9,357.499 1,618,610 4  19 

1859. 18,680,686 14,494,359 9,410,086 1,569,496 4  19H 

1853 92,379,196 99,687,900 2,893,750 1,790,649 4  50 
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The  imports  in  the  last  few  years  represent  Canadian  wheat. 
The  general  result  of  the  table  is  a  large  and  increasing  export 
of  wheat,  but  at  lower  prices  than  formerly,  except  in  years  of 
famine.  This  result  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  improved 
means  of  communication,  which  have  greatly  reduced  the  trans- 
portation as  an  element  of  cost.  The  following  table  gives  the 
price  of  flour,  in  New- York  in  the  first  week  of  each  of  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  last  thirty-three  years : — 


Pf  lOB  OF  OSHIESXX  FLpUK  IN  KEW-TOaX  CITT  FtSST  WItK  IR  VA-CB  MORTH. 


18S3. 
18M. 
1885. 
IfiM.. 
1687. 

ins.. 

1689.. 
1890.. 
1881.. 
18M.. 
188S.. 
1634.. 
1835.. 
1880.. 
1637.. 
1838.. 
1830.. 
1840., 
1841. 
1849. 
1843.. 
1644. 
1845.. 
1840. 
1847.. 
1846.. 
1849.. 
165D.. 
1851.. 
1858.. 
1853.. 
1854.. 


Jan. 
..$0  08)i... 
..  6  35  .. 
..5  35  ... 
..596  ... 
..  5  1934... 
-.595  ... 
..  837)i.. 
..  5  I3H.. 
. .  6  75  . . . 
..  6  3734... 
..  0  00  .. 
..5  50  ... 
..  5  1334... 
..  7  95  .. 
..10  ]33i.. 
..  8  75  ... 
..  887X.. 
..  5  87)4.., 
..  4  03K... 
..  5  8734.. 

..  4  6234.. 
..  4«8M.. 
..  4  66  .. 
..  5  13  ... 
..  6  87  ... 
..  6  00  ... 
..  4  50  .... 
..  5  00  ... 
..  4  56  ... 
..556  ... 
..  7  8734... 


Fttb. 

.16  8734.. 
.  6  00  . 
5  3734. 
.  9  1831. 
.  6  00  .. 
.  5  1334.. 
.  8  50  . 
.  4  75  . 
.  6  1934. 
.  6  50  . 
.  5  75  . 
.  5  8734. 
.  535  . 
.  7  50  . 
.11  00  . 
.  895  . 
.  8  9314 . 
.  6  3734. 
.  4  8734. 
.  6  433(. 
.  4  3734. 
.  4  81H. 
.  4-84!^. 
.  4  56  . 
.  7  00  . 
.  6  35  . 
.  5  87  . 
.  5  50  .. 
.  5  00  .. 
.  4  69  . 
.  5  50  .. 
.  8  75    .. 


March. 

..17  1954.. 
..  6  1934. 
..  595  . 
..  6  95  . 
..  5  50  . 
..  5  00  . 
..  8  1934. 
..  4  6934. 
..  6  75  . 
..  5  6934. 
. .  5  50  . 
..  5  1934.. 
. .  5  5Q  . 
..  7  373< 
..11  95 
..  800  . 
..  900  ., 
..  5  75  . 
..  4  75  . 
..  6  133tf 
..  4  75    . 

..  4  9m. 

..  4  SIH- 
..  4  75  . 
..  7  19X. 
.  6  1934. 
..  6  00  . 
..  5  56  . 
..  4  75  .. 
. .  4  52  . 
..5  00     . 


April. 

May. 

...$700    . 

...17  1334  . 

...6  95    . 

...6  80    . 

...  5  95    . 

...  5  1934. 

...  4  8734. 

...  4  6934. 

...  5  75    . 

...  5  1934. 

...  4  75     . 

...  4  6934. 

...7  95     . 

...695    . 

...  4  75    . 

...  4  8734. 

...  6  873«. 

...600    . 

iiJiS"; 

...  5  37^. 

...  5  693». 

...  4  8734. 

...4  75    .. 

...  16334. 

...  5  75    .. 

...  7  50     . 

...  6  75    . 

...10  71     . 

...  9  00    .. 

..,■8  95    . 

...  7  50    . 

...  8  50     . 

...  7  75    . 

...  5  6236. 

...  5  123<. 

...  4  99H. 

...  4  8134. 

...  6  95    . 

...  5  8734. 

...  5  193(. 

...500    . 

...  4  903i. 

...  4  6934. 

...  4  75     . 

...  4  6934. 

...409    . 

...469    . 

...  7  62     . 

...  7  95     . 

...  5  75    . 

...  5  69 

...5  50    . 

...  5  50    .. 

...550     . 

...  5  75     . 

..^  5  00    . 

...  4  63    .. 

...  4  31     . 

...  4  1231.. 

.   .  456     . 

...4  08    . 

Jttifa. 
.|7  00     . 

..  5  1934. 
..  4  373<. 
..  4  76.  . 
,.  4  56!i. 
..  6  75  . 
..  4  8734. 
..  5  50  . 
..  5  6834. 
..  5  75  . 
,.  4  8114. 
..  6  133i. 
..  7  1334. 
.  9  50  . 
..  7  75  . 
..  6  8734. 
..  4  75  . 
..  5  00  . 
..  6  1334. 
..  5  liH. 
..  4  6934 
..  4  50  . 
..  4  34 
..  9  50  . 
.  5  50  . 
..  5  25  . 
..  6  19  . 
..  4  19  . 
..  4  1934. 
,    4  50    . 


Jaly. 

..r  9534. 

..  5873i. 
..595 
..  4  75     . 
..  4  50    . 
..  4  0934. 
..  58731. 
..  4  8734. 
..  5  3734- 
. .  5  75 
..  5  8734. 
..  4  8734 
..  6  6934 
.    7  1334 
.     9  75 
..  7  95 
..  6  31!i 
..  4  6234. 
..  5  3734. 
..  5  93?4. 
..  5  6934. 
..  4  Z\ii 
..  4  6234. 
..  4  19 
..  6  3734. 
..  5  64     . 
. .  4  93     . 
..  6  ]8!K. 
..  4  3734. 
..  4  09 
..  4  683^. 


ATeVage. 
..t7  00 
..  6  1934 
..  5  913i 
..4  89 
..  5  95 
..  4  85 
..  7  14 
..  4  84 
..  5  91 
..596 
..  5  95 
...  504 
...  5  79 
...  7  98 
...10  19 
...  7  eoii 
...  7  75 
...  5  4434 
499 
6  03 
4  93 
4  09 
469 
..    4  84 
...  7  01 
...  6  Oft 
...  5  56 
,..  5  0934 
..  6  6834 
4  3734 
..  4  04 


The  canals  had  not,  in  1823,  be^un  permanently  to  affect 

S rices,  nor  had  railroads  come  to  their  aid  in  supplying  the  city 
emands.  "When  they  began  to  affect  the  supply,  speculation 
intervened,  and  in  only  three  years  prior  to  1841  was  the  aver- 
age below  $5.  In  the  four  years  ending  with  1846,  the  average 
did  not  reach  $5.  If,  now,  we  take  a  table  of  the  arrivals  of 
wheat  at  Buffalo  from  the  lakes,  and  at  Albany  from  the  canals, 
with  the  value  at  Albany,  we' shall  see  how  large  a  quantity,  in 
years  of  small  export,  is  required  to  send  the  price  below  $5. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  WHEAT  AND  FLOUS  ABKITXNO  AT  OSWBOO  AND  BUrrALO  FBOM  THE 
WEIT,  AND  THB  QDANTITT  ABBIVBO  AT  TIDBWATBB  BT  CANALS,  WITH  THE  AYBBAOB 
PBICB  AT  ALBANT   FEB    BABBBL. 


-WJUat,- 


Tmh. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1819. 

1850. 

1851.. 

1859.. 

1853.. 


Onf§o.                  Bdhb.  Tld*watar. 

..      —J     4,765«16t 3,354,480 

—       6,419,100 3,950,636 

..      —       4,590,117 4,143,830 

—       4.M3.978 9,116,134 

..3,615,677 3,608,261 2,734,389 

..3,847,384.. .'...4,360,064 3,679,754 

..4;23],899 5,549,778 3,166,666 

-       4.635,510 6,436,887 

-      5,167^14 9,436,86? 


-FUnir.- 


Onrago. 


317.753. 
302,557. 
389,9^. 


.1,375,500. 
.1,857.000. 
.1,249,000. 
.1,907,435. 
.1,096.187. 
.1.261,303. 
.1,399,513. 
.1,908,974. 
.    969,665. 


Total  in  bWs.  at 
Twatar.  T'waiar. 
.9,1 70,260. 9,842,146. 
.3,063.441..  3,652,804. 
.3,952,957.  4,780.338. 
.3, 131 ,095. 3,753,802. 
.3,263,f  87..  3.739,759. 
3,256,077..  8,0110,236. 
.3,358,466.  3.991,301. 
.3,464,1(18.. 4,815.097. 
.3»0t«,e99..  4,968,299. 


Pn.a» 

Albany. 

.$5  57 
.  5  05 
.  6  84 
.  558 
.  5  00 
.  5  00 
.  4  00 
.  4  53 
.  477 


414    OOBK  TRADS  or  OBXAT  IBTTAIN  AND  WT£VD  STAXB8. 

This  table  does  not  give  the  fall  tidewater  supply,  because 
the  Erie  and  the  Ontral  railroads  now  bfinsr  a  ^rtion.  The 
New- York  canals,  however,  with  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and 
the  Mississippi  Biver  at  New-Orleans,  are  the  most  important 
outlets.  The  inspections  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Rich- 
mond, are  indications  of  relative  quantities  in  those  localities. 
The  Boston  receipts  are  mostly  from  the  New- York  canals,  and 
those  at  Philadelphia  from  Canada. 

The  following  table  shows  the  general  movement  for  some 
years  at  the  most  important  points  on  the  seaboard : — 

MOVKMKNT  OT  FLOUB  Olf  THX  aXABOABO  Of  THB  UNITXII  ITATXS. 


Ncw^OAmm.       CMd?          N.T.OMrii.  BiMtai.           PoMlMid*             PUk.             Ball 

19*1..   4»4,1M... .109,878. .J,8W,644..,.  574,SSS....       —    ....       —    ....«8,974..l«l,908 

184S..    4.19,088....  114,107... .1,77«»061....  009,490....       -^    ....       ~    .... 538,28a..  1S4 JOG 

184S..    591,175....  130,858.. ..9,939,177....  010,9M....       —     ....       —    ....500,4SL..  187,700 

1844..    503,507....  100,454.... 9,474,053....    080,580....    00,800 400,199.... 409,501..  187,000 

1810..    533,319....  86,099.... 9,849,140....  730,138....    74,447 083,430.... 570,745..  183J00 

1848..    837,985....  150,419.... 3,059,808....    748,193....    80,000 074,048.... 850, 11 9.. 989,900 

1847. .  1,007,975. . . .907,940. . . .4,780,338. . . .1,090,497. ...    81,700 708,981 . . . .959,450.^150 JOO 

1848..    700,958.... 132,597.. ..3,753,8M....    905,^90 119,400.... 51 1,979.... 730,441..  180,100 

1849.. 1,013,177.... 139,903.. ..3,739,750. ...1,007,904 153,619.... 033,533.. ..704,519. 971,000 

1890..    501.980....  79,079.. ..3,990,930....    739,081 159,870.. ..053,896.. ..904,699.. 330,170 

1891..    941.100.... 900,538.... 3,091,901....    090,590 100,709.... 078,500.... 019,498.. 314,100 

1899..    997,319.... 330,904.... 4,815,007....    890,454 100,340.... 848,647.... 540.885.. 389,000 

1853..    808,079....      -     ....4,908,955....    035,987 180,8n.... 033,596.... 038,440....     -« 

If  we  scan  this  table  in  connection  with  the  prices  in  New- 
York,  we  find  that  the  receipts  everywhere  reponded  to  a  rise. 
Thus  the  highest  year  was  1847.  and  every  point  shows  a  large 
increase  iu  that  year.  It  was,  however,  the  case,  that  transpor- 
tation was  then  very  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and  the  deliv- 
eries in  that  year  were  the  Tnaximum  capacity.  In  the  present 
year  the  railroads  have  added  largely  to  the  means  of  the  West 
to  deliver.  The  following  shows  the  deliveries  of  wheat  and 
flour,  in  bushels  of  wheat,  at  four  leading  points  of  the  West : 
St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi ;  Toledo,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Indi- 
ana Canal;  Milwaukie,  on  the  Lake;  and  Cleveland,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  Canal : — 

QUAHTITT  or  WHBAT  AND  FLOVB,  (JT  BVSBBU  OP  WHBAT,  BBCBITBD  AT  CBBTAtN  POIBTt. 

St.  Lonls,  per  River.       Toledo.  MUwaokie.        ClerelMid. 

1644 boehele....  1,105,068 843,705 —      — 

1845 1,607,435 —    —      — 

1640 1,941,907 1,997,849 —      9,308,047 

1647 4,070,217 1,545,890 —      5.480,370 

1648 4,139,350 1,995.701 —      4,950,019 

1849 3,338,155 1,490,909 —      8,741,950 

1850 3,400,539 1,400,441 —      3,031,944 

1851 3,957,059 9,934,551 039,799 5,758,349 

1899 815.991 3,959,908 080.570 0.792,909 

1853 3,070,039 2,039,301 1,977,190 — 

In  1847  water-carriage  had  no  competition ;  at  present,  the 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  BailrOad,  the  Sandusky  Bailroad,  the 
Central  Michigan  and  the  Southern,  deliver  collectively  as  much 
wheat  as  the  Ohio  Canal  at  Cleveland. 

The  census  of  1840  gave  the  wheat  crop  of  the  Union  at 
84,823,272  bushels  for  1889.   Of  that  quantity,  11,198,365  bush- 
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els,  as  above,  were  exported.  Nevertheleasi  the  price  fell  nearly 
twentj-fiye  per  cent.  In  1860  the  census  gave  the  crop  at 
104,799,280.  Of  that  quantity  8,658,982  was  exported,  and 
the  price  rose  twenty  per  cent.  Now  we  observe,  from  the 
aboye^  table  of  deliveries,  that  notwithstanding  the  whole  popu- 
lation increased  6,000,000,  the  deliveries  at  the  above  points 
universally  show  a  qoantity  at  least' double  in  1851  what  was 
produced  In  1841.    The  aggregates  were  as  follows : — 

Grope  per     Biwh.per    Prioeiln       on  lealN^rd'.  Cxport. 

Fl»pQlatlM.  eenaiu.  head.       V.  York.  BndkeU.  Boshels. 

Xm$ 17,M9,4tt 64,8n,t7t M .^4  M 16,ltt,Oe0 11,1«8»M» 

18S0 »,S57,7SS 104,7W;nO 4.6 5  09 SS^^U 8,658,061 

If  the  crop  of  1847  had  been  the  average  of  those  census 
figures,  '95,000,000  bushels,  out  of  which  26,812,481  were  ex- 
ported, there  would  have  remained  68,700,000  bushels  for  con- 
sumption, or  above  three  and  a  half  bushels  per  head — a  very 
smaU  proportion.  It  is  very  evident,  however,  from  the  en- 
hancea  deliveries  on  a  larger  population,  that  the  crop  must 
have  been  very  much  larger  than  given  by  the  census.  The 
crop  of  the  past  year  is  supooseil  to  have  been  much  larger  than 
for  the  previous  one,  and  the  pinch  in  the  market  about  harvest 
time  caused  great  numbers  of  hands  to  be  discharged  from  rail- 
roads, whence  we  may  infer  that,  if  the  grain  was  in  the  ground, 
it  was  largely  harvested.  The  exports  of  wheat  from  the  Union 
since  August  1st  have  been,  however,  as  follows : — 

■XPOITS  OF  rLOUB  ntOM  THK   VNITID    BTATXS,  PEOM  AUGUST  TO  1>ATK. 

N.  York.  Bofcon.    Baltlm.  PhUad.    Ricli.   Chuhi.    N.  O.       Total, 
a.  Britain  and  Ireland'...   797,140..  SS,936..S37,1S7.;M2,596..  9,9S4..S,]00..  81, 3M..  1,339,740 

franoo 500,4M..  14,110..     4,936..    -^    ..    —    ,.3,391..  136,193..    667,901 

Other  porta  or  Bwopt...     37,099..  10,796..    6,731..     —    ..     975..     96..     

▲vatraUa 31,908..  19,990..       616..     -    ..13,036.-.. 

Califbrnia 49,897..  61,690..      -    ..     —    ..9,991..   —  .. 

WeatlBdtoa 48,666..  19,194..  94,390..  9e;996..    —    ..1,160. 

Mtiah  Cylonioa ,t.     79,491..  49,469..      ^    ..    1,940..  9,119..   —  . 

Cuba...T. 9,955..       800..     -    ..      -    ..    -    ..    -  ., 

Sovtli  America 65,811..    4,937..  75,990... 97,978.. 40,866..    —  . 

Olliirpiaeea 1,134..       499..       195..  30,863..    —    ..    —  . 

Total  bbU.  Flour 1,539,859    189,939.. 349,069. .379,839.  .64,768.  .7,685..946,179..9,V5,633 

This  brings  the  export  down  to  the  second  week  in  February* 
If  to  these  we  add  the  wheat  exports,  we  shall  have  the  whole 
(Quantity  of  wheat  sent  out  of  the  country  since  August  1 : —  ^ 

BZPOBTa  OF  WKSAT  PXOM  THS  URITID  ITATSB,  VBOM  AUGUST   1   TO  DATI. 

|f«w-Tork.     Booton.    PliUadalpUbu  Baltimors.  Naw-OriaaiM.      Total. 
fnm  Aof.  1  to  Feb.  18.  Whekt. 

EngteBd 3,389,099 — 483,146 969,989 7,^ 4,138,383 

Seotlaad 935,613 — — — — 953,618 

lrelaii4 141.704 — — — — 141,764 

Walea 49,399 — — — — 49,309 

France 1,109,439 6,989 — 4,706 106,699 1,999,706 

Korth  of  Svope 493,745 — — 11,513 ~ 505,958 

BriUthW.  Indlei....       4,005 — — — — 4,005 

BrttlaliN.A.CoU...       4,093 - - 5,791 - 9,884 

Gibraltar 9,100 — — — - 9,100 

OttMrplBMB — — 14,116 — •    - 14.116 

5,415,136 .6iw9...'...'407,9U 987,999 .116,596 6^37671^ 


.  3,085.. 

56,004 

—  .. 

47,774 

—-  .. 

113,738 

.  9,987. 

138,873 

195,949 

.  9,360.. 

5,615 

.  19,656.. 

904,783 

.  1,979,. 

33,996 
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The  aggregate  gives  20,104,357  bashela  of  wheat  exported 
since  Jaly,  that  is  to  say,  four-fifths  as  much  as  for  the  ^ole 
year  184/.  It  follows  that  unless  the  crop  was  very  large,  the 
quantity  now  in  the  country  must  be  very  smalL 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  great  exeHiona  have  been 
made  to  extend  the  wheat  culture,  since  it  has  not  been  the 
most  profitable  crop.  But  if  war  is  really  to  supervene  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  waste  and  devastation  of  armies  fighting  on  the 
wheat  grounds  of  Europe  is  to  cohtinue  as  long  as  many  antici* 
pate  from  a  general  war,  then  must  of  necessity  the  wheat  crop 
oecome  the  most  profitable  and  steady  for  the  American  &rmer. 
It  has  only  been,  as  seen  above,  through  forty  years  of  peaceful 
industry  and  rising  prices  for  wheat,  under  the  steady  demand 
for  England,  that  production  has  been  developed  to  meet  her 
wants.  If  war  is  ftgain  to  destroy  those  sources  of  supply,  then, 
indeed,  will  the  dependence  on  America  be  great. 


Art.  TIU.-TIE  GOHEBCE.OP  THE  OHIO,  AND  ITS  OB8TEIICTI0N8. 

E  E  P  0  R  T .  —(Continued.) 

The  constrtiction  of  dry-docks  now  going  on  at  Kittery,  in  ^the  State  of 
Main 6)  at  Pensacola,  and  at  San  Francisco,  inyolying  an  expenditure  of 
nearly  five  millions  of  dollars,  which  are  to  be  used,  when  completed,  in  the 
occasional  repair  of  a  national  vessel,  were  authorized  without  a  murmur 
from  the  West;  whiUt  at  the  same  time  the  West  was  asking  but  a  small  ap- 
propriation of  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  relieve  Western  commerce 
from  an  unjust  tax ;  and  their  memorials  were  treated  with  indifiEerence,  or, 
if  reported  by  committees,  were  allowed  to  rest  silently  upon  the  tables  of 
Congress,  without  further  action.  If  anything  could  equal  the  astonish- 
ment created  by  the  neglect  of  the  Ohio  River,  it  would  be  the  extreme 
partiality  of  the  Government  for  the  seacoast  and  other  waters.  If  the 
master  of  a  fishing-smack  or  a  wood  schooner  complains  to  Government 
that  some  obscure  inlet  or  bay  on  the  Atlantic  coast  would  be  benefited 
by  a  light-house,  it  is  instantly  grafited,  for  his  accommodation ;  or,  if  the 
coast  service  requires  a  railway  dock,  a  breakwater,  or  any  other  improve- 
ment under  the  regulation  of  marine  laws,  there  is  no  hesitation  in  making 
the  improvement,  under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  confers  power 
on  Congress  to  regulate  commerce.  The  Western  waters  are  also  under  the 
same  marine  laws,  and  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  subject  to  all 
their  exactions  and  penalties,  free  from  the  interruption  of  their  navigation, 
by  any  powet  but  the  General  Government.  The  Wheeling  Bridge  case 
defines  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  settles  the  principle  of  marine  jurisdic« 
tion  over  the  Ohio.  But,  whilst  this  is  claimed  by  the  nation,  another  clause 
of  the  Constitution  is  neglected,  which  prohibits  Congress  from  giving  a 
preference,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one 
State  over  those  of  another. 

If  the  annual  losses  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  occasioned  by  the 
obstruction  at  the  Falls,  could  be  correctly  estimated,  it  would  amount  to 
the  annual  loss  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars ;  a  sum  equal  to  the  inter- 
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est  on  an  invettmeilt  of  sixteen  roiliions.    Thia  is  the  tax  paid  bjr  the  oon- 
somers  and  produoera  of  Western  produots,  for  the  delays  and  prooras-  * 
tination  ef  the  Gknexal  Government,  in  renovisg  an  obstniotion  to  the 
transit  of  a  commerce  more  extensive,  and  more  valuable,  than  any  other 
in  the  known  world* 

In  the  safe  and  speedy  •navigation  of  the  Obio  River  the  wikole  of  the 
Union  is  interested.  The  oonmeroe  of  every  State  and  Territory  must  be 
affected,  to  some  extent,  by  any  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  commerce 
through  this  great  and  leading;  artery  o£  the  eommercial  system,  the  pulsa^ 
taona  of -which  are  sensibly  telt^  not  only  at  the  centre,  but  in  all  the  e)t- 
tremities. 

It  is  therefiire  unwise  and  highly  injurious  to  the  general  welfare  to 
make  this  woric  a  local  question,  or  to  connect  it  with  any  political  eonsider- 
ation%  which  Aight^  in  any  form,  have  a  teaadeney  to.  delay.  Uie  action  of 
Gonffresa  in  promoting  the  public  good. 

The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  have  been,  and  still  are,  the  great  ave- 
nues for  the  westward  march  of  eqr  Empire.  The  oquptry  is  indebted  to 
the  hardy  pioneers  of  the  West  for  the  opening  of  this  immense  navigation, 
and  for  the  first  successful  application  of  steam  on  the  Western  waters,^ 
which  naw  present  a  .fleetof  steamers  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  vessels^  with 
a  tonnage  larger  than  any  ether  portion  of  the  Old  or  New  World. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  resources  of  this  trade,  which  is  ^et  in  its  in£uicy, 
just  beginning  to  be  developed,  and  brought  into  commerml  activity.  For 
this,  it  will  \m  necessary  to  safer  to  the  report  of  the  Census  of  1860,  for  the 
returns  of  a  part  of  the  products  o^  those  States,  whose  trade,  commerce, 
and  general  welfare,  are  more  or  less  affected  by  the  obstructions  in  the 
Ohio  River:  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  lows^  Wisconsin, 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  'Arkansas,  part  of  New-Tork,  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  part  of -Virginia.  The  population  of  these  States,  and 
parts  of  States^  may  be  put  down  at  an  estimate  ai  at  least  ten  millions  of 
souls.  •  •  ^ 

The  cultivated  land  in  these  States,  three  years  aj^o,  amounted  to  forty 
millions  of  acres,  with  the  folk) wing  estimate  of  agrieultuml  products  in 
1849:— 

46,891,456  basbeU  of  Wheat ;  27,230,747  peanda  of  Ch«eae ; 

370,346,7JH)  buabela  of  Indian  Corn ;  3,^71,154  tons  of  Hay ; 

108,411,017  poaoda  of  Tobaceo;  58,633  tons  dew-rotted  Hemp ; 

366,844,800  pounds  of  Gioned  Cotton ;  387,346  basbela  of  Flax  Seed ; 

t2S,385,545  poaoda  .>f  Wool ;  9,236,883  poooda  of  Maple  Sogar ; 

76,308  galiooa  of  Wine ;  962,764,000  poaoda  of  Cane  Sugar. 
102,227,471  poonda  of  Batter;. 

^   Other  important  products  of  the  West  are  not  included  in  this  estimate' 
which  would  swell  the  value  to  a  much  greater  extent 

The  iron,  eoal,  fruit<,  whisky,  the  product  of  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  and  all 
manufactared  articles,  go  to  makeup  the  commerce  of  this  region.  Enough^ 
however,  has  been  given  to  show  the  value  of  Western  commerce,  and  if 
the  value  of  land^  aud  improvements  represent  the  wealth  of  a  oountry, 
then  we  may.  safely  estimate  the  value  of  forty  millicms  of  aores  of  land, 
with  improvements,  at  more  than  eleven  htfndred  millions  of  dollars. 
^  The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers^  which  pass  through  the  great  valley, 
extending  from  the  Rocky  Mountams  to  the  crest  of  the  AUeghanies,  fur- 
nish the  gMat  central  stems  for  the  various  streams  of  commerce,  flowing  in 
from  both  sides,  and  extending  from^ast  to  West^  overtiearly  fifty  degrees 
of  latitude.  The  Ohio  in  its  course,  £or  nearly  one  thousand  miles,  pases 
over  the  richest  fields  of  coal  aud  iron  mines  known  to  the  world.  T|}e 
Western  bituminous  coal  fie^  extending  from  the  Alleghany  over  the 
VOL.  XVL^NO.  17.  6 
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Western  portioD  of  Peiiix«ylTaai%  and  the  greater  portion  of  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky; appearing  also  in  Indiana,  Wisoontin,  and  Iowa ;  add  to  this  the  ad- 
TSAtwe  of  the  diversity  of  ciiiData,  and  it  will  be  fonnd  that  the  vast  vari- 
ety of  soil,  climate,  and  people,  thas  united,  supplies  almost  every  element 
of  commerce.  From  the  hi^h  latitudes,  where  sddw  almost  never  melts, 
to  the  region  where  it  never  mlls^  there  is  a  ooatinuous  steamboat  naviga- 
tion— ^the  inhabititnt  of  the  North  ezchangmff  his  furs  for  (he  sugar  and 
cotton  of  the  South.  These  regions  are  uoitea  not  only  by  water  commu- 
nieation^  but  also  spread  over  with  a  net-work lof  railways  and  canals, 
which  tie  and  connect  all  their  parts,  with  these  central  arterie^  creating 
new  demands  for  commerce,  and  furnishing  additional  inducements  to  re- 
move its  obstructions.  And  yet,  with  all  this  energy  and  private  enter- 
prise displayed  on  all  sides,  in  the  creation  and  promodon  of  Western  eom- 
merce,  the  General  Government  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  for 
a  moment  the  miser's  gra<!ip  upon  the  tolls  of  the  Louisville  Canal ;  enjoying, 
as  a  partner,  the  proiits  of  a  stock  which  cannot  be  forced  into  competition 
with  private  enterprise  without  the  consent  of  Congress.  The  West  mi^t 
have  some  patience  ia  submitting  to  th^  delay  of  Congress  in  removing  this 
bbstruetion.  if  the  expense  were  great,  or  if  natural  obstructions  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  work.  But  the  surveys  of  private  oompaoies,  and 
those  made  by  order  of  the  Government,  all  agree  f^at  a  canal  of  ample 
dimensions,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  commerce  of  the  Ohio^  can  be 
oonstructea  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  river,  at  an  expenfe  «f  less  than 
1,500,000  dollars.  The  estimate  of  Mr.  Puroeli,  a  oompeteafr  engineer,  re- 
ported to  a  company  iu  1836,  the  cost  o&  a  canal  x)n  the  Indiana  side  of  the 
river,  to  be  1,400^000  dollars. 

In  1844.  Ototam  Gram  made  careful  surveys  of  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  by 
order  of  tne  Government,  and  reported  the  cost  of  a  canal  on  the  Indiana 
side  at  lees  than  1,500,000  dollars. 

In  1850,  W.  J«  $all  m%de  a  survey  for  a  company  chartered  by  the  State 
of  Indiana^^and  made  the  cost  of  a  canal  on  the  Indiana  «de  At  less  thlan 
700,000  doUam 

In  1852,  Colonel  Long,  through  the  Topographical  Bureau,  r^rted  the 
cost  of  a  canal  on  the  Indiana  side,  at  l,400,00p  dollars;  makmg  the  dis- 
tance between  the  head  of  the  canal  and  its  termination  in  the  big  eddy, 
less  than  one  mile  in  length. 

Again,  the  same  engineer  made  a  survey,  and  reported  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress  several  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  Falls,  and  the  en- 
largement of  the  Louisville  Canal.  In  this  report^  a  canal  on  the  Indiana 
side  of  the  river,  with  Jocks  of  400  feet  in  leneth,  and  the  canal  80  feet 
wide,  was  estimated  to  cost  about  1 ,500,000  dollars. 

Now,  it  is  evident  froni  these  facts,  that  a  canal  of  sufficient  magnitude, 
to  accommodate  the  present  and  future  commerce  of  the  Ohio,  can  beeon-^ 
dtructed  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  river  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  1,500,000 
dollars.  When  that  work  is  completed  and  ready  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  commerce,  an  additional  sum  of  300  or  400,000  dollars  would  enlarge 
the  locks  of  the  present  canal,  and  thus  afford  accommodations  for  the  pas- 
sage o£  vessels  on  each  side  of  the  river. 

To  attempt  to  enlarge  the^ present  work,  before  another  passage  around  the 
Falls  is  provided  for  the  commerce  of  the  river,  would  be  attended  with  the 
most  disastrous  results  to  the  trade  of  the  Upper  Ohio.  Such  a  procee  J& 
ing,  by  interrupting  the  navigation  through  tne  present  canal,  would  be 
ruinous  to  Commerce,  until  the  work  was  completed,  which,  according  to 
Captain  Cram's  report  might  be  four  or  five  years,  and  under  the  most  fa- 
voraUe  auspices,  not  less  uian  two  vears  of  interruption  to  the  navigation 
around  the  Falls.  It  is  therefore  to  oe  presumed  that  the  Government  will 
provide  for  another  avenue,  and  thus  aaatd  fn  ascending  and  descending 
navigation  around  this  ob^ruction. 
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The  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers;  aonuallj 
fioated  on  those  streams^  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect  this 
commerce,  and  to  prevent  its  destruction  on  the  gr^at  pnblic  highways,  by 
obstacles  which  could  be  removed  by  small  comparative  expense. 
.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  National  Government  ean  have  no 
apology  for  longer  delay  in,  famishing  additional  facilities  for  the  passage  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Ohio  aofiund  the  Falls<.^  Surveys  have  been  made 
&vorable  to  the  work ;  bills  have  been  passed  in  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
to  the  second  reading^  the  labor  of  the  country  is  ready  to  commence  the 
undertaking;  the  National  Treasury  has  a  surplus  of  twenlv-five  millions 
of  dollars  unemployed  j  more  than  half  this  amount  was  placed  there  by 
the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  they  now  justly  demand  a  free 
navigation  of  the  Ohio  River,  subject  only  to  the  penalties  of  marina  juris- 
diction, and  thus  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  portions  of  the  Union. 
The  West  has  a  river  eoast  more  extensive  than  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific, 
and  for  the  protection  of  their  interior  trade  they  have-  not  demanded  from 
the  Government  light-houses  for  their  harbors,-  nor  breakwateis,  or-  diy- 
docks  for  their  vessels ;  with  one  exception,  not  a  dollar  has  ever  been  .ex- 
pended for  sueh  purposes,  and  yet  thb  ports  on  Uie  Ohio'  and  Mississippi  ri- 
vers have  the  same  right  to  be  rendered  accessible  and  convenient,  at  the 
public  expense,  as  any  port  on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coast. 

The  Govenment  keeps  a  fleet  of  vessels  for  the  protection  of  our  ocean 
Gommercey  at  an  expense  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

Private  enterprise,  oonnected  with  the  Atlantic  commerce,  has  been  fos- 
tered and  supported  by  the  General  Governmentw  The  owners  of  the  Col- 
lins' line  of  steamers  received  assistance  and  aid  from  the  nation,  to  enable 
their  vessels  to  compete  with  the  British  lines. 

The  expedition,  fitted  out  at  great  expense,  to  open  a  new  trade  with  the 
Japanese,  is  a  national  expenditure,  authorized,  by  rewvinff  the  votes  of 
Western  members  for  the  appropriations.  To  these  national  objects,  where 
the  general  good  of  the  oountry  can  be  promoted)  or  its  Inner  sustained, 
there  is  no  murmuring  from  the  West  From  every  portion  of  this  great 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  embracing  a  territorial  area  of  more  than  1,200,000 
smiare  miles,  there  is  a  cheerful  acouiesceace  in  all  the  national  measures 
wiiich  go  to  benefit  any  portion  of  the  Union.  Bo  the  citizens  of  the  West, 
then,  ask  too  much,  when  they  claim  that  ttie  commerce  of  the  Ohio  River 
shall  be  relieved  from  an  unjust  tax,  exacted  by  the  Government^  and  this 
great  centre  of  commercial  activity,  freed  from  the  delays,  losses,  and  inter- 
ruptions  caused  by  an  inefficient  avenue  around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  ? 

There  are  other  considerations  which  should  induce  the  Government  to 
make  thb  impro?ement  at  the  present  time. 

The  nation  is  now  making  the  preliminary  surveys  of  several  lines  of 
railways,  to  connect  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  when  these 
communications  are  completed,  to  present  a  speedy,  safe,  and  cheap  transit 
over  our  Continent,  for  the  products  of  the  great  Eastern  World,  intended 
for  the  supply  of  the  European  nations. 

Now,  it  IS  evident)  that*  any  railroad  constructed  to  the  Pacific  coast,  must 
have  a  connection  with  the  Mississippi  River,  and  if  »t  Memf^is,  St.  Louis, 
or  any  other  point  the  Ohio  River  must  become  an  important  avenue  for 
that  Eastern  freight,  on  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

If  the  qreat  commerce  of  the  Eastern  world  is  desirable,  and  if  this  na- 
tion is  to  nave  the  carrying  trade  of  it  across  our  Continent,  then  wo  must 
commence  early  to  improve  the  avenues  which  tiiat  trade  is  to  occupy,  and 
be  ready  to  receive  it  when  it  is  ofiered. 

When  the  teas  and  silks  of  China,  with  the  anticipated  products  of  the 
Island  of  Japan,  are  houriy  deposited  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  by 
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railroad,  there  to  be  distributed  to  all  points  of  the  Union,  will  the  General 
Gk>veminent  maintain  the  position  of  a  toll-gatherer,  at  the  gates  of  an  inef- 
ficient  canal,  through  which  a  great  portion  of  this  commerce  is  to  pas^ 
and  thus  interdict  and  embarrass  a  trade  which  has  been  the  prize  contend- 
ed for,  the  last  fiteon  centuries,  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  ?  It  is  the  com- 
merce of  the  East  which  is  now  agitating  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
marshalling  the  great  powers  of  Europe  on  the  battle-field,  to  decide  the 
supremacy  in  obtaining  possession  of  it.  In  this  struggle  the  United  States 
may  be  involved,  and  m  the  event  of  a  war  which  should  induce  an  enemy 
to  blockade  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  crowd  our  interior 
channels  with  the  immense  products  of  the  South,  which  now  find  their 
way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  how  important  would  it  then  Be,  to  pass  the  su- 
gar and  cotton  of  the  South  over  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  without  the  delay 
of  weeks  and  months  waiting  for  vessels  to  pass  an  insignificant  aven  ne, 
rendered  useless  for  the  ordinary  trade  by  its  contracted  cumensions  and  in- 
efiicient  management 


AUOVma  APPBOrSIATBD  IN  lACH  TSAB. 

1806 #48,400 

Mr.  Madimm*§  Admnhtrmiiom. 

1810 160,000 

1811 80,000 

1819 30,000 

1615 100,000 

1816 10,000 

1817 4,000 


Mr.  Monrot'§  AdmimiatrtUwn. 

1618 #317,980 

I8S3 »,010 

ISM 175,000 

1885 176,718 

Jfr.  JdamU'a  AMmimittrmtimt, 

1896 8^*953 

1887 ^116,541 

1888 *1,080,180 

1889 608,560 

6m.  Jaekaom^s  Admimutraiiom. 

1830 #678,506 

1831 986,811 

1838 1,885,008 

1833 1,159,451 

1834 1,641,681 

1835 1,858,843 

1836 1.837.580 

1837 1,768818 


894,000 


768,681 


8,311,474 


JUI^.  Van  Burtn*»  AdmimistnOkm. 

1888t #8,087,044 

1839 60,500 

1841 75,000- 

Mr.  TyUr'B  AdmmUtratitm. 

1848 #100,000 

1843 830,000 

1844 696,500 

1846 50,000 


10,988,878 


8,888,944 


1,076,500 
ToUL #17,198^t 


JIBCAPITUl^TlON. 

MaiM ^ « .  #976, 574 

New-Hunpsbire. 10,000 

MaMaachoMtta. 586,148 

Vcrment 101,008 

Rhodfelaland 38,000 

Coi^neeticat 160,407 

New-York 1,638,115 

Near-Jeraey 88,963 

PeDnaylvanla 807,981 

PemsylTanla  and  Delaware 38,413 

Delaware 8,038,356 

Maryland,  Pennaylyania,  and  Vir^ 

glnia 1,901.987 

Maryland 59,600 

Virginia. ^...  9M08O 

North  Carolina 370,000 

Georgia 943,043 

Flortda A 987,719 

Alabama 904,907 

Mlaalaaippi 46,500 

Loulaiana : 717,900 

Tenneaaee 11,990 

Kentucky  and  Teaneaaee. 155,000 

Arkansas 486,069 

Miasoarlaad  Aikanaas.., 100,080 

Mlssottrt 75,000 

States  tbrongh  wbieb  tbe  Western 

rivers  pass,  (Ohio,  Missiaaippl, 

Mlasdori  and  Arfcansas) ]  ,998,000 

Indiana 1,978,733 

Illinois 098,601 

Ohio 9,617,661 

Michigan '....  645,794 

Wisconsin  Territory 167,900 

Iowa  Territory 79,000 


Total.. 


*  The  million  of  this  anm  was  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
t  The  appropriation  law  of  1898  directed  that  bnt.  a  portion  (naC 
•mounts  appropriated  should  be  expended  In  that  year. 
t  FraeUona  of  dollars  are  omitted  in  these  sums. 


$17,198,4m 
oBs-half)  of 
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Art.  H— STATISTICS  OP  GOUHESCE,  POPULATION,  ETC. 

CASXDk — BHIPWREOKS — EUROPEAN  ^TATlSTICS-^AMEBICJLN  INDEBTEDKESfi^ 
SHIP-BUILDING,   MINING,   ETC. 

80mk  montKi  ago  we  pablished  a  few  remarks  upon  the  progress  of 
t^anadOj  in  which  a  notable  typographical  error  occurred^  pointed  out  in 
one  of  the  Northehi  papers.  As  the  mistake  was  evident  to  every  one, 
we  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  correct  it  at  the  time.  The  population 
of  the  two  Provinces  amounts  to  1,842,210;  that  pf  cities  and  towns  to 
181,031 ;  of  counties  and  villages,  1,671,231. 

If  the  statements  here  made  are  correct^  the  ratio  of  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  the  Provinces  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  vastly  greater  than  in 
the  United  States,  "the  increase  of  population  in- the  United  States  for  50 
years,  from  1800  to  1850,  was*  not  quite  400  per  cent.,  while  in  U^per 
Canada,  it  was  upwards  of  1,100  per  cent,  for  40  years,  from  1811  to  1851. 
From  our  census  it  appears  that  the  three  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
Illinois,  contained  in  1830,  1,126,851.  In  1850  they  contained  8,505,000,  a 
little  over  320  per  cent  in  20  years.  Canada  West^  in  1830,  contained 
210,473;  in  1849  it  contained  791,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  over  375  per 
cent,  for  the  same  period  of  20  years — so  that  the  increase  in  these  three 
choice  States  ^as  55  per  cent  less  than  that  of  Canada  West  diiring  the 
same  time.  The  Gore  and  Wellington  districts  have  increased  1,900  per 
cent,  in  33  vears  up  to  1850^  the  Western  district  has  increased  over  1,700 
per  cent. ;  the  London  district  55  per  cent. :  the  county  of  Niagara  about 
380 :  while  the  county  of  Oxford  has  doubled  its  population  in  89  years. 

The  increase  in  the  extreme  West  of  Canada  has  been  still  more  strik- 
ing. The  counties  of  Huron,  Perth,  and  Bruce,  have  increased  from  5,600 
in  1841,  to  37.000  in  1851,  being  upwards  of  571  per  cent,  in  10  years,  an 
increase  almost  beyond  comprehension.  It  appears  from  Smith's  work  on 
Canada,  that  the  Huron  district  has  made  more  rapid  progress  since  its  first 
settlement  in  1827,  than  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Illinois,  did  in 
double  that  time,  or  than  Lower  Canada  did  in  104  years.  . 

The  increase  of  population  in  Boston,  between  1840  and  1850,  was  45 
per.  cent. ;  in  Toronto  for  the  same  period,  95  per  cent.  The  increase 
m  population  of  New-York  as  compared  with  Toronto,  is  2}^  times  in  the 
20  years  from  1830  to  1850,  against  6  times  in  16  years  between  1832  and 
1850,  16  times  in  60  years^  against  75  times  in  49  years—- 66  per  cent 
betweon  1840  and  1850,  against  95  per  cent 

St  Louis^  which  in  1850  had  70.000  inhabitants,  had  increased  it  15 
times  that  in  1620.  Toronto  in  1850  had  increased  18  ^imes  that  in  1817. 
The  population  in  Cincinnati  was  in  1850,  115,590,  or  12  times  its  amount' 
in  1820,  30  years  before;  and  Toronto  had  in  i850,  18  times  its  population, 
in  1817.  or  33  years  before.  Hamilton  had  in  1830  a  population  of  2,846;' 
by  the  last  census,  14,112. 

MARINE  DISASTERS  IN    1853. 

G.  W.  Rounds,  agent  of  the  N.  W.  Insurance  Company,  at  Buffalo^  has 
compiled  his  annual  list  of  marine  disasters  and  loss  of  life  on  the  Lakes 
for  the  season  of  1853.    The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  list : — 

Total  loM  of  property  for  1853 $874,123 

Ufe  "    81 

Amount  of  Iocs  by  American  vessels 635,223 

"  "        British  *'       238,020 
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Amount  of  Iom  by  Steam  Tetiels      $463,600 

'«        Sail               '* 412,343 

"             «*        Colligion       "       65,8t» 

"             *'        Exploiion     " 78,384 

"             *»        Fire              " 131,060 

"             "        Otheroftoae'f      608,871 

Amount  of  lose  on  Lake  Ontario : — 

♦*  *»        Steam  »* 


SaU 

Erie  f team  *' 
Erie  aail  '* 
Huron  at^r  '' 
Huron  aail  ** 
Superior  st*r  ** 


188,400 

94,077  383,477 
196,606 
181,606  250,613 

88,694 

62,744  161,388 
32,600 


Of  the  two  hundred  and  Bixty-sdx  disasters  here  detailed,  nineteen  occur* 
red  in  April,  thirty  in  May,  Seventeen  in  June,  eleven  in  July,  twenty-eight 
in  August,  thirty  in  September,  thirty-nine.in  October,  eighty  in  Noveml^r, 
and  twelve  in  December. 

Six  steamers,  two  propellers^  and  thirty  sail  vessels  have  gone  out  of  ex- 
istence entirely. 

The  number  of  accidents  exceeds  those  of  last  year  by  thirty-seven, 
while  the  loss  of  pro^rty  is  less,  by  $118,516.  The  decrease  in  loss  of  life 
and  property  by  collision  and  explosion  shows  a  very  gratifying  result  of  the 
fiscal  year's  operatioas  of  the  new  law  relating  to  vessels  propelled  by 
steam,  ajid  the  improved  system  of  Ughts.  With  but  one  exception,  (that 
of  the  Ocean  Wave,  on  Ontario,)  no  lives  have  been  lost  on  any  of  the  regu- 
lar passage  steamers  by  any  accident  whatever. 

Tne  loss  by  collision  in  1822  was  $261,950,  and  loss  of  life  296^  while 
that  of  '53  is— of  life,  81,  and  of  property  by  collision,  only  $55,8^8. 

The  following  tables  are  made  up  for  the  European  Slates^  showing  the 
amount  of  revenue  collected  from  each  person  and  familj,  debt,  army^  popu" 
latianf  etc. : — 


covnrtLiEa, 


Revenne. 


Proportion 
raiMd  per  bead. 


id.. 


Great  Britalo £50,000,000 £1  1««. 

Prance «7,000,000 1  17 

Austria $100,000,000 0  8 

ProMte 60,000,000 0  10 

RttMia 110,000.000 0  4 

Holland 40,000.000 1  14 

Belfism 31,000,000 0  18 

Spain 80,000,000 0  18 

Fortogal 18,000,000 0  15 

Denmark 1S,500,000 0  IS 

Sweden 10,500,000 0  0 

PapalStatea 15,000,000 0  14 

■Naples 81.000,000 0  10 

ToMany 18,00p,000 1  11 

'Sardinia 23,000,000 0  15 

Turkey 17,000,000 •  4 

Switzerland 400.000 0  00       59$. 

San  Marino 8,890 0  3       4. 


Proi 

Borti 

on  paid 

by  eaeb  famUy. 

£8 

U. 

84. 

8 

6 

1 

8 

IS 

11 

8 

11 

IS 

11 

la 

17 

7 

11 

13 

10 

19 

18 

IT 

00 

9 

4K 

Id 

TOlflfAOl   BlfTlaKO. 


/ United  Siatet.' 

United  Slates,      poreif  n. 


•  Great  BrUain." 


Total.        Great  Britain.      Foreign.  Total, 

1800 089.871 123.889 806,758 099,594 780,155 1,709,749 

1807 1,089,876 47,672 1,237,548 907,764 680,144 1,487,407 

1814 50,626 48,309 107,996 1,900,248 S0»,987 1,889,535 

1820 801,252 79,904 480,457 1,668,060 in,611 9.115,671 

1830 870,999 134,419 1,004,718 9,160.049 758,898 9,938,070 

1840 1,576,946 719,363 9.909,309 9,807,367 1,998,840 4,106,907 

1850 9,573,016 1,775,693 4,348,839 4,678,544 9,035,159 6.113.696 

1859 3,235,599 9,057,358 5,202,880 4,967,815 9,469,354 6,730,169 
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I>«bt  in  ProMtta  ;  Mem  la       YMMltln  Popnla- 

8TATB  OB  RATION.  doIlATS.  Umy.  flMt  OWM.  UOD. 

Great  BrUaili  and  Inland 5,000,000.000 129,000 078 16,000 S7,SOO.0O0 

Spain 1,300,000,000 160,000 50 791 13,000,000 

Anitria MOO.OOO^OOO 500,000 al96 600 30,000,000 

Raasia 733,000.000 700,000 M15 7,000 70,000,000 

HoUand 731,000,000 80,000 1S5 2,500 ^500*000 

Pmuia. 180,000.000 cm.QpO 47 114 17,000,000 

France 1,330,000,000 365,403 ,  388 8,000 16,000,000 

Belffinm..^ 165,000,000 90,000 5 30 5,000,000 

Portngal 160,000,000 38,000 36 700 3,500,000 


PapalStatea 120,000,000 19,000 5 

Sardinia..., 120,000.000 38,000......    00 

Naples 100,000,000 48,000 15 

Bavaria 8«,0Q0,O0O 57,000 — 

Denmark 80,000000 20,000 33. .k.. 

Saxony 43,500,000 25,000 — 

Turkey 4ff,000,«)0 220,000 66 

H^mbnrgli 34,000,000 1,800 — 

Baden 33,000,000 18,000 — 

Hwover .' 30,368,000 21,000 — 

Wttrtenbarf 28,000,000 19/060 _ 

Greece 25,000,000 8,900 M 

Mecklenburg , 10,000.000 ,.     4,700 — 

Toacany 16,000,000 10/000 10 

Franklbrt 7,000,000....!.      1,300 — 

Bmnawick 6,800,000 3,000 — 

Duchy-ofHesae 6,200,060 42,000 — 

Eleoteral  Heaae 6,000«000 li«000 ~ 

Lubeck 6.000,000 490 — 

Saxe  Weimar 4,000,000 2,000 —..../. 

Setaleewick,  *c 4,000,000 — — 

Anbalt 3,500,000 700 — 

Bremen^ 3,000,000.   ....         500 — 

SaxeCobonrg 2,566,000 5,200 — 

Saxe  Meiningen 2,500,000 -2,400 — 

Nassau 2,000,000 3,500 — 

Parma 


131... 


Saxe  Altenburg.. 

Norway 

Oldenbwg 

Hesse  Hombnrg.. 

Schwarsburg 

Sweden 

Modena.... 

IfippeDetmold.... 

Reuss 

Waldeck 

'Switserland 

San  Marjno.^v.. 


1,^00,000 5,000 

»,500,000 300.;....    —. 

1,500,000 1,000 — . 

1,500,000 23,000 160. 

1,200,000......         600 — . 

860,000 350 — — 

250,000 540 — — 

— 34,000 340 2,400 

— 3,500 — — . 

- 820 -- ^. 

— 750 - — . 

— 520 — — . 

— «0,500 —......  — . 


24 3,200,000 

90O 4,250,000 

464 8.500,000 

— 5,000,000 

1,120 2,750,000 

— 2,000,000 

800 12,500,000 

— 170,006 

— 1,500,000 

— 2,000,000 

2,000,000 
1,000,000 

— 540,006 

15 1,700,000 

— 65,000 

— 300,000 

— 900,000 

—  ..*...  .800,000 

— 50,000 

—..:...  75,000 

— 650,000 

— rfl50,00# 

— 80|000 

— »60,000 

— 260,000 

— 425,000 

— 500,000 

— 50,000 

— 150,000 

560 1,200,000 

—: 80,000 


60,000 

3,500,«00 

885,000 

110,000 

1^.000 

60,000 

2,500,000 

8,000 


a,  Includ^g  gun-boat*  -,  h,  175  ▼easels,  440  gun-boats  ;  e,  war-<boting  492,000 ;  d,  indudes  ths 
three  divisions  of  Anhalt. 

The  totals  of  the  preceding  eolamns  sum  np  thus  : — 

Debt ^ $11,567,044,000  I  Guns 44,105 

Menin  army.......  2,773,833 1  Population *    271,403,000 

■  in  fleet 2,763  | 


In  addition  to  these,  the  Danuhian  Prineipalities,  with  a  population  of 
1,750,000,  maintain  an  army  of  6^800  men,  ajid  pay  an  annual  tribute  of 
3,000,000  piastres  to  Turkey.  Servia,  with  a  jpopulation  of  1,000^000, 
maintains  an  army  of  3,000,  and  pay?  an  annual  tribute  of  2,000,000  piastres 
to  Turkey.  The  debts  of  the  Yarioas  nations  are  expressed  in  Prussian 
dollars,  whose  current  value  is  Ss.  English. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  transmitted  to  Congress  a  statement 
of  the  amount  of  indebtedness  of  federal,  state^  city,  county,  rail-road,  canal, 
and  corporation  stocks,  or  other  evidences  of  debt  held  in  Europe  on  the 
30th  June,  1*853.  He  gives  the  amount  of  State  bonds  outstanding  at  the 
period  above  named,  and  amount  held  hj  foreigjers,  as  far  as  the  same 
can  be  ascertained,  viz.:  $190^718,221,  of  which  amount  f 72,^31,507  are 
liald  by  foreigners ;— 
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Bonds  Held  by  Bonds  Held  by 

sTATks.         outstanding.  A>reLgners.    states.  outstanding.  foreigners. 

Alabama $4,497,000 f4.907,(mr 

Louisiana 9,580.207 8,000,00ft 

Arkansas 2,488,839 Noretam. 

Mississippi....  7,271,907 do. 

Tennessee 3,363,890 dow 

Kentaeky $,571,297 do. 

Missouri 802,000 40,905 

Illinois. .» 17.000,000 NotkmMm. 

Indiana 7,718,850 2,5704M» 

Ohio 15,542,549 7,750,tH)9 

Michigan ;  2,389^9 Nctknowm. 

Wisconsin....      100,000 None. 

Iowa 88,000 do. 

Teiias 5,341,028  195.907 

Cainbrni*....  2,997,488 Not  known. 


Maine $471,500 None. 

N.  Hampshire..    74,899 do. 

Vermont None do. 

Massachusetts .  6,445,000 $4,000,000 

Rhode  Island...  None None. 

Connecticut^...     do do. 

New-York. . . .24.333,838 6.758,700 

New-Jersey —  None None. 

IH»nnBylvaniS.40,021,445 26.584,671 

Delaware None None. 

Marvland 16,356,524 8,537,917 

Virginia 12,089,382 3,075,909 

N.  Carolina. . .  3,224,000 None. 

S.Carolina...  1,925,893 937,777 

Georgia 2,802,472 72,009 

Florida... Kene None.     ^ 

The  cashiei  of  the  Bank  of  America,  ia  reply  to  a  letter  of  inqaiiy, 
gives  the  amount  of  bonds  of  the  State  of  Kentvcky  held  by  foreigners  as 
$1,200,000. 

Winsk)w,  Lanier  &  Co.,  of  New-York,  slate,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry^ 
that  "  it  will  be  very  difiioult  for  us  to  say  where  the  St^te  securities  are 
held,  whether  in  Europe  or  this  country,  vet  we  ean  near  it  sufficiently  so,, 
perhaps,  for  youi  purposes :  1.  As  to  the  dfebt  of  Georgia,  fully  three-fourths 
of  it  is  held  in  Europe.  2.  Tennessee,  over  one-lial?  held  m  Europe.  3: 
Michigan,  more  than  two-thirds  held  in  Europe^  chiefly  in  Holland.  4. 
North  Carolina,  mostly  held  in  Europe,  or  at  least  over  one-half.  5.  Ala- 
bama, more  than  two-thirds  held  abroad  6.  Kentucky,  about  one-half 
held  abroad.  7.  Mississippi,  all  held  abroad,  mostly  in  Holland.  8.  Illi- 
nois, three- fourths  held  abroad.  9.  Ohio,  two-thirds  held  abroad.  10. 
Indiana,  fully  three-fourths  held  abroad.  11.  Califbmia,  mostly  held  in  this 
country. 

If  these  returns  be  substituted  for  those  giv^n  in  this  table,  the  total  of 
State  bonds  held  by  foreigners  residing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  will  be  about  one  hundred  and  eieyen  millions,  without  counting  the 
territorial  bonds  of  Florida,  anckounting  to  several  millions^  er  the  arrears  ef 
interest  of  Florida,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Mississippi. 

WRECKS   JLT   8XA    IN    1853. 

The  New^Tgrk  7T7n«8 publishes  a  list  of  the  vessels  and  lives  lost  at  sea 
during  the  last  year,  as  follows : — 

DATE.  VBMSL.  NO.   IiOST. 

Jan.      6,  Schooner  Junes  C  Fisher. 2 

Jan.    — ^,  Bark  Louisa  Emilia. -.^ 40 

Jan.    — ,  Brig  Lily s. Mt 

Feb.    16,  Steamship  Independence 12^ 

Feb.   ^,  Brig  Vintage ., ^ 10 

Feb.   lU,  Schooner  Mary  E,  Balch 2 

Feb.   -*,  Ship  Queen  Victoria.  ...^^.., ^ 6& 

March  4»  Schooner  Splendid 2 

March  4k,  Schooner  Narcissa. 2 

March  10,  Brig  Sea  Bird. .... , » 

April    1,  Iron  ateamet  Duke  of  Sutherland.  .^.: 6 

April  S9,  Steamer  Ooaan  Wave ^ 2S 

May   15,  Steamship  Monaaaental  City 32 

June  n.  ShipNewee. ...340 

July  20,  Ship  Lady  Evelyn 26^ 

July  28,  Ship  Charles  Clark ..'.      & 

Aug.  23,  Bark  Meridian 4 

Sept.  26,  Butch  «teamcr  in  Zuyder  Zee 10« 

Sept.  25,  Iron  Ship Canuezton Z/k 
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Sept.  28,  SehooiMr  Pledge 6 

Sepl.  29,  Ship  Annie  Jane 300 

Oct.   2Qi  Steamtug  Ajax «...      5 

Oct.    23,  Schooner  S.  P  Bumham 5 

Oct.    — ,  Ship  Lirerpool 1$ 

Nov.  28,  Screw  Steamship  Marshall 150 

Bee.     4,  Schooner  Henry  Clay.', , 1 

Bee.     8,  Revenue  Cutter  HamiUou 7 

l)ec.  24,  Steamship  San  Francisco 190 

Bee.  29,  Clipper  Ship  Staffordshire 140 

Dec.  29,  Schooner  Moselle •    4 

Bee.  29,  Schooner  Powell ^ . . .     3 

Dec.  81,  Steamer  Pearl 18 

Dec.  — ,  Brig  Hypenon 8 

Total  lives  lost  (33  vessels) 1,899 

Add  estimate  for  coasting  vessels,  dec ^ 25 

Aggregate  mortality.- 1,924 

KUMBBB   OF    VBSSBLS. 

Number  of  sea  vessels  lost  during  the  year 1 10 

Fishing  smseki  destroyed  in  gales • 20 

Total  number  of  vessdls  destroyed . . ; '. . .     130 

The  San  Francisco  owed  her  wreck  chiefly  to  the  inefficiency  of  her 
engines.  The  Staffordshire  strjack  a  rock  at  night.  The  Pacific  steam- 
ships  S.  S.  Lewis,  Independence  and  Tennessee,  grounded  and  went  to 
pieces — ^the  Independenee  first  run^ning  aground,  and  then  burning  to  the 
water's  edge. 

The  St.  Louis  Repuhlicariy  in  a  paper  upon  the  silver  and  gold  mines  of  the 
'Gila,  and  the  copper  mines  of  New-Mexico,  says : — 

'  Yesterday  we  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  som^  specimens  of  gold 
brought  in  by  Major  Steen,  of  the  United  States  dragoons,  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  Copper  Mines  in  New-Mexico,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Webster, 
where  he  has  been  stationed.  The  specimen  is  from  surface  washing,  but 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  precious  metal  exists  there,  and  subsequent 
washings  will  doubtless  prove  its  existence  in  larger  quantities. 

Major  Steen  has  also  a  sample  of  the  gold  found  on  the  river  San  Pedro^ 
which  empties  into  the  Gila  River,  from  the  south,  in  the  Mexican  province 
of  Sonora,  near  where  the  boundary  line  between  the  United '  States  and 
Mexico,  as  projected  by  Mr.  Bartlett^  strikes  the  Gila.  The  San  Pedro  is 
the  only  stream  entering  the  Gila  from  the  south.  Beyond  the  mountains 
are  the  ranches  of  San  Bernardino  and  Santa  Cruz,  ana  on  the  other  side 
of  the  San  Pedro  is  Taos-Leon,  places  mentioned  by  Col.  Cook  in  his  ex« 
nedition  to  California.  It  is  from  this  mine  that  gold  bullets  used  by  the 
Indians  are  procured.  Mr.  Aubrey  alludes  to  them,  and  Dr.  Abadie,  of  the 
United  Stains  army,  sent  some  of  tnem  to  Major  Walker  of  this  city. 

The  major  has  also  specimens  of  silver  from  the  mines  of  Saint  Andrews , 
which  are  supposed  to  be  the  richest  that  have  yet  been  discovered.  The 
specimens  were  obtained  by  melting  the  ore  in  an  iron  ladle  in  a  common 
nre.  The  mines  are  in  a  northeast  direction  from  Dona  Ana,  and  about 
eighty  miles  from  £]  Paso.  The  major  says  that  the  silver  ore  is  smelted 
with  as  much  ease  and  facility  aathb  common  galena. 

He  represents  the  whole  country  as  abounding  in  mines  of  copper,  iron, 
and  lead,  and  only  requiring  the  aid  of  capital  and  enterprise  to  make  it 
the  most  productive  section  of  the  continent.  Formerly  the  Indians  con* 
ceaied  from  the  Maxioans  and  American  traders  the  locality  of  their  mineB. 
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Major  Steen,  daring  his  regidence  there,  was  fortOAate  enough  to  ^n  their 
eonfidence  so  far  as  to  be  shown  the  locality  of  several  of  their  mines, 
and  there  he  found  the  remains  of  the  workings  of  the  Jesuits  many 
years  ago. 

In  t^s  oonnection  the  Major  mentions  another  fact  illustratiTe  of  the 
abundance  of  gold  in  that  reeion.  An  Indian  applied  to  him  for  clothing. 
The  Major  promised  to  furnish  what  he  wanted  if  he  would  bring  him  goUl 
from  the  Gila.  The  Indian  replied  that  if  he  had  known  it  he  could  luLve 
brought  him  ^^handfula"  from  the  late  feast  of  the  Gilenos,  for  it  was  plenty 
there.  He  went  away,  and  in  a  few  days  returned  with  a  pound  or  more. 
The  Major  being  absent,  the  Indian  sold  it  to  an  interpreter.  Of  him  the 
Major  obtained  ms  sample.  It  is  in  large  lumps  or  grains,  and  unlike  the 
washin|^  obtained  in  California.  There  can  oe  no  question  that  there 
is  a  mineral  tract  of  country  on  the  Gila  that  will  soon  attract  a  large 
population. 

The  following  table  of  FaKicRTS  and  of  ship-buildiko  in  the  United  States 
was  prepared  by  Thomas  P.  Kettell,  of  New-York  ir- 
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Art.  L— FtOIOTION  OF  AGRICJJITORE  BT  THE  FEDERAL  GOTERNIENT. 

AN  JLOmCULTUaAL  BUBXAQ. 

The  National  Agricultural  Society,  which  met  lately  in 
Washington,  supported  by  a  large  vote  the  establishment  of 
another  regular  jDepartment  of  the  government,  like  that  of  the 
Navy  or  the  Interior,  to  be  called  the  "  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  proposition  Ve  rqearded  unwise.  The  remarks 
which  follow  upon  a  "Bureau  of  Agriculture"  are  made  by  Mr. 
Newton,  of  Ohio.    . 

From  1796  to  the  present  time,  the  subject  of  an  Agricultural  Board,  br 
Bureau,  has  been  an  object  of  Executive  consideration  and  recon\menda- 
tion  to  the  National  Legislature :  and  yet  UtUe,  formally,  and  nothing  'effec- 
tively, has  been  done.  While  all  our  othe(  interests  and  relations  have  been 
sedulously  guarded  and  liberally  patronized,  a^culture,  the  foundatior)  on 
which  all  others  resl^  and  the  source  from  which  all  others  flow,  and  the 
fountain  from  which  all  others  are  sustained  and  increased,  has  been  left 
to  struggle  alone,  and  not  acknowledged  in  the  great  family  of  national 
relationsnip. 

From  that  period  to  the  present,  we  have  increased  in  numbers  with 
fipreater  rapidity  than  any  other  nation  or  people— advancing  from  less  than 
four  millions  to  nearly  twenty-flve  milfions-^possessing  a  territory  ex- 
tending from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  a  tropical  sun  to  near  the  polar  re- 
gion,  embracing  all  the  various  climates,  soils,  minerals  and  vegetable  pro- 
uctions  of  the  whole  earth,  Inhabited  by  a  people  from  all  nations,  and 
of  all  kindreds  and  castes,  with  intelligence  and  enterprise  more  generally 
disseminated  than  any  other  people  on  earth;  ye^  lamentable  as  it  is,  in 
national  agricultural  science,  patronage,  and  attention,  we  are  behind  any 
other  enlightened  nation  under  Heaven. 

Our  soil  is  more  generally  adapted  to  agriculture,  and  more  of  our  people 
engage  in  that  pursuit^  than  in  any  other  country.  It  was  the  first^it  is 
the  chief  and  general  employment  of  our  inhabitants,  and  more  than 
eighteen  millions  are  engajp^ed  in  its  occupation.  The  freedom  and  facility 
to  acquire  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  is  that  which  gives  us  a  prominence 
over  any  other  people.  There  is  a  prominence  in  the  absolut'C  ownership  of 
the  soil  and  its  general  occupation  by  our  citizens,  that  gives  us  a  more 
general  and  important  national  character  than  any  other  nation. 

If  America  is  guided  by  wisdom  and  patriotism,  forty  years  hence  she 
will  probably  contain  more  absolute  freeholders  than  all  the  world  besides, 
Improvenlent  of  our  national  agriculture  is  the  strongest  bond  of  union  with 
which  the  nation  can  encircle  its  territory.  Its  neglect  is  but  too  legible 
in  this  aspect.  While  other  countries  are  under  the  necessity  of  furnishing 
scenes  of  amusement^  with  which  to  employ  their  inhabitants,  we  employ 
ourselves  in  cultivating  the  soil. 

I^ature  is  a  good  agriculturist;  she  has  guided  heir  citizens,  and  not  this 
nation  her  subjects.  She  fits  the  soil,  originally,  with  all  the  properties  ne- 
cessary for  the  growth  of  all  the  plants.  And  from  the  large  quantities  of 
virgin  soil  in  almost  all  parts  of  our  extended  country,  that  have  been  from 
our  earliest  history,  and  still  are  being  brought  into  actual  occupation  and 
improvement,  our  agricultural  products  have  been  so  large,  that  the  publio 
mind  has  been  lulled  into  apath}^  and  indifierence  as  to  the  necessity  ox 
means  of  renovating  old  and  dilapidated  soils,  or  of  increasing  the  aggie^ 
gate  amoant  of  onr  products. 
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This  morbid  national  feeling  is  having  a  deleterious  influence  upon  us 
nationally  and  individually*  As  a  consequence,  land  in  America  is  not 
worth  half  what  it  nhoula  be,  and  otherwise  would  be,  if  the  standard  of 
agriculture  was  elevated.  Americans  do  not  become  farmers  from  choice, 
but  from  necessity,  and  for  want  of  other  adequate  employments.  Sons  of 
wealthy  and  influential  men  loathe  the  farm  as  they  would  a  prison.  It  is 
the  drudge  of  youth,  and  the  servant  of  old  age,  after  ambition  has  been 
cloyed  and  satisfied.  According  to  the  prevailing  fashion  and  popular 
feeling,  the  farm  fmnishes  few  induoements  for  the  youthful  aspirant  for 
national  honors  and  preferment 

While jC very  other  profession  and  calling,  from  the  highest  to  the  most 
inconsiderable  doorkeeper  in  the  land,  is  sought  after  and  hunted  up,  with 
an  avidity  that  is  truly  surprising  —  professions,  trading,  ofl^ces,  and 
agencies,  are  among  the  most  fashionable  employments  of  the  age  f  yet 
how  few,  compared  with  tjhe  number  of  those  engaged  in  those  pursuits, 
ever  arrive  at  any  eminence  or  competency  for  themselves  or  families  I 

The  tenure  by  which  most  of  these  are  held  and  enjoyed  is  so  transient 
and  fugitive,  that  no  permanent  preparation  can  be  made  for  home  and  its 
enjoyments.  The  employment  of  the  families  of  those  enj^aged  in  these 
temporary  pursuits  are  so  ephemeral,  that  they  are  unfitted  tor  the  substan- 
tial business  of  life — and  rhore  especially  for  those  adverse  citqumstances 
that  so  frequently  occur. 

If  the  nation  wish  to  people  her  farms  with  skilful  and  scientific  fkrmers, 
elevate  her  standard ;  give  her  a  name  and  a  place,  and  an  independent  po- 
sition among  our  liational  palaces,  where  the  Father  of  our  Country  Hrove 
with  his  own  hands  to  place  her,  and  where  he  most  earnestly  recommend- 
ed the  nation  to  place  her,  and  not  turn  her  off  with  the  crumbs  that  fall 
from  anothec's  taole. 

Methinks  I  see  him  yonder,  over  the  way,'  with  the  manuscript  of  hia 
plan  in  hand,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  countenance  guiding  our  delibemtions 
m  perfecting  his  most  favored  object. 

Remember,  I  beseech  yi)u,  this  great  and  practical  truth,  that  whatever 
emanates  from  the  nation,  has  a  national  influence,  and  a  national  example, 
and  do  not  turn  us  o£f  with  the  inhospitable  excuse  that  another  and  inferior 
jurisdiction  may  do  this^  and  not  the  nation.  Through  our  whole  history, 
the  nation's  voice  has  never  been  heard  in  an  efifective  eflbrt  to  recognize 
agriculture,  by  a  separate  institution,  or  to  throw  around  it  any  of  the  Go- 
vernmental patronage  or  influence,  or  to  clothe  it  with  science  and  skill,  so 
that  ite  national  honors  may  be  borne  and  enjoyed  by  its  occupants. 

From  General  Washin^on  down  to  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  every 
recommendation  to  establish  a  board  for  its  elevation  and  improvement  has 
been  entirely  neglected. 

Every  report  from  committees  upon  this  subject  has  been  permitted  to 
sleep  upon  the  table,  and  not  even  a  discussion  provoked. 

The  great  and  primary  object  of  this  bureau  is  to  elevate  the  social  ^n- 
dition  of  the  agriculturist,  and  increase  his  means  and  facilities  for  im- 
provement. That  this  is  necessary,  all  will  admit  We  need  not  go  beyond 
our  Hall  to  see  how  few  farmers  are  selected  as  national  legislators.  Look 
to  your  professions  and  mechajiics.  and  see  their  skill  and  productions ;  then 
cast  the  mind  of  the  nation,  in  the  person  of  its  representatives,  over  the 
country;  let  'each  Congressional  district  be  examined,  and  see  how  few 
model  farms  are  to  be  found,  and  how  few  prize  articles  possessed.  See  how 
few  farms  that  may  not  be  greatly  improved,  in  price,  value  and  productions. 
Look  to  your  agrfcultural  products  that  are  sent  abroad,  and  see  how  many 
are  branded  as  unmerchantable,  or  second  rat/O,  and  compare  the  general 
reputation  they  bear  abroad  with  our  mechanical  inventions  and  improve- 
ments, and  the  answer  can  better  be  understood  than  expressed.    It  is  the 
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sentiment  of  every  patriot  that  'Mt  should  be  the  stndy  of  every  statesman, 
and  the  primary  object  oi  every  legislator,  to  elevate  the  agricultural  in- 
terest." It  can  never  be  done  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  action  of  the 
nation ;  it  never  has  been  in  any  other  country,  and  never  will  be  in  this. 
There  are  in  ail  revivals,  religious  or  poUticai,  times  of  declension,  and  on- 
less  there  is  some  general  power  above  and  below  to  guide  and  sustain 
them/  they  will  fade  away.  Here  the  science  can  be  concentrated  and 
diffused  by  the  national  Representatives.  Let  the  farming  interest  see  that 
the  General  GK)vemmeut  will  give  them  any  aid  in  this  great  movement 
for  advaocementy  and  you  wijl  electrify 'all  their  efforts,  and  warm  into  life 
thousands  of  others.    Repulse  it,  and  you  freeze  that  which  is  now  alive. 

I  have  said  that  agriculture  was  the  first  employment  of  our  citizens^ 
C^eneral  Washington,  the  Father  of  our  Country,  was  a  practical  farmer. 
As  early  as  1786,  we  find  him  engaged  in  sending  abroad  for  seeds  and  im- 
plements of  husbandry. .  On  the  6m  of  August^  of  that  year,  in  writing  to 
Arthur  Young,  of  England,  he  says: 

"  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  in  this  place,  to  obeerret  that,  some  vears  ago,  from  a 
description  or  recoinmendatioi\  of  what  was  then  called  the  Rotherham,  or  patent 
plougbt  I  sent  to  England  for  one  of  them  ;  and,  till  it  began  to  wear,  and  was 
ruined  by  a  country  smith,  no  plough  could  have  done  better  work,  or  appeared 
to  have  gone  easier  with  tvto  horses." 

In  the  same  communication,  he  says : 

'*  Agriculture  has  ever  been  amonff  the  most  favorite  amusements  of  my  life, 
though  I  never  possessed  much  skill  m  the  art. 

"  The  system  of  agriculture,  if  the  epithet  of  system  can  be  applied  to  it,  which 
is  in  use  in  this  part  of  the  United  States,  is  as  unproductive  to  the  practitioners 
as  it  is  ruinous  to  the  land-holders.     Yet  it  u  pertinadoutly  adhered  to.'* 

On  the  first  of  November,  1787,  in  another  letter  to  the  same  man, 'he 
says: 

'*  Our  lands,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  first  letter  to  you,  were  originally  very  good, 
but  use  and  abuse  have  made  them  quite  otherwise.*' 

In  the  same  letter,  he  enters  into  a  particular  description  of  the  price  of 
products.  '*  Wheats"  he  says,  ''for  Uie  last  four  years  has  been  worth  four 
shillings  sterling  by  the  bushel;  rye,  two  shillings  and  fourpence;  oats,  one 
shilling  and  sixpence,"  and  gives  the  price  of  a  gri^t  variety  of  other  articles. 
To  Mr.  Voung,  Dedember  4th,  1788,  he  says: 

*'  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  improvtnff  our  breed  of  sheep  would  be  one  of  the 
most  profitable  specalations  we  could  undertake.  Though  we  do  not  feed  them 
on  leaves,  as  you  say  they  do  in  norne  parts  of  Frsnce,  yet  we  cannot  want  for 
pasture  enough  suitable  for  them.     I  am  ^lad  to  find  you  are  likely  to  succeed  in 

Sropagating  the  Spanish  breed  of  sheep  in  England,  and  >that  the  wool  does  not 
egenerate,  for  the  multiplication  of  useful  animals  is  a  common  blessing  to  man- 
kind." 

Again  he  says : 

"  I  have  a  prospect  of  introducing  into  this  country  a  very  excellent  race  of 
animals  also,  by  means  of  the  liberality  of  the  Kins  of  Sp«in.  One  of  the  jicks 
he  was  pleased  to  send  me  is  about  fifteen  hands  nigh,  his  body  and  limbs  very 
large  in  proportion  to  his  height ;  and  the  mules  I  have  had  from  him  appear  to 
be  extremely  well  formed  for  business.  I  have  likewise  a  jack  and  two  jennets 
from  Malta,  of  a  ^food  sise,  which  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  sent  me.  From  these 
I  hope  to  secure  a  race  of  eitraordinary  goodness,  which  will  stock  the  country. 
Their  longevity  and  cheap  keeptnir  will  be  circumstances  much  in  their  favor.  I 
am  convinced  from  the  little  experiments  I  have  made  with  ordinary  mules,  which 
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perfbnn  af  mach  l^r,  with  Tutly  Icm  feeding,  than  hones,  that  those  of  a  iu- 
perior  quality  will  be  the  be«t  cattle  we  can  employ  for  the  bamesB  ;  and,  indeed, 
in  a  few  years,  I  intend  to  driYe  no  other  in  my  carriage,  haring  appropriated  up- 
wards of  twenty  of  my  best  mares  to  breeding  them.'* 

To  the  same  man,  under  date  6th  December,  1791,  he  says : 

"  The  English  farmer' must  entertain  a  contemptible  opinion  of  our  husbandly, 
or  a  horrid  idea  of  our  land,  when  he  is  to  be  informed  that  not  more  than  eight  or 
ten  bushels  of  wheat  ii  the  yield  of  an  acre." 

To  cure  these  evils,  so  general  and  so  much  to  be  deprecated,  and  to  in- 
troduce the  advantages  and  improvements  necessary  and  desirable^  while 
President  in  1791,  he  issned  a  circular  to  many  of  the  most  experienced  and 
influential  men  in  the  business  of  agriculture,  in  the  States  of  New-Yorl^ 
New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  among  whom  were 
Thomas  Jeflerson  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  to  collect  statistics  as  to  the 
value  of  land^  its  culture,  the  kind  of  articles  produced,  and  their  quality  and 
price.  The  information  was  extensively  communicated,  and  left  on  re- 
cord for  the  information  and  imitation  of  those  who  may  come  after  him. 
*'  This  kind  of  general  and  important  information  is  one  ^reat  object  now 
sought  by  this  Board."  .  In  his  correspondence  with  Sir  Jonn  Sinclair,  also 
of  England,  under  date  July  20th,  1794,  he  says ; 

*<  I  know  of  no  pursuit  in  which  more  real  and  important  services  can  be  ren- 
dered to  any  country  than  by  improving  its  agriculture,  its  breed  of  useful  animals, 
and  other  branches  of  a  husbandman's  cares ;  nor  can  I  conceive  any  plan  more 
conducive  to  this  end,  than  the  one  you  have  introduced  for  bringing  to  view  the 
actual  state  of  them  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  wljch  good  and  bad  habits  are 
exhibited  in  a  manner  too  plain  to  be  misconstrued." 

Again  he  says,  .under  the  same  date : 

**  It  will  be  some  time,  I  fear,  before  an  agricultural  society,  with  Congressional 
aids,  will  be  established  in  this  country.  We  must  walk,  as  others  have  done, 
before  we  can  run.  Small  societies  must  prepare  the  way  for  greater  ;  but,  with 
the  lights  before  us,  I  hope  we  shall  not  {>e  ao  long  in  maturation  as  other  nations 
have  been.'* 

Here  we  have  his  prophetic  vbion  clearly  expressed,  as  early  as  1794, 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  sixty  years,  fulfilled  by  smaller  societies  moving  the 
nation  to  acquiesce  in  these  movements  for  improvement. 

Again,  in  the  same  letter,  he  gives  an  illustration  of  his  improvement : 

*'  Nor  is  the  wool  of  our  sheep  inferior  to  that  of  your  common  ones — as  a 
proof:  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1788,  and  my  retnm  to  the  occupation  of  a 
farmer,  I  paid  particular  attention  to  my  breed  of  sheep,  (of  which  I  usually  keep 
about  seven  or  eight  hundred,)  by  which  attention,  at  the  shearing  of  1789,  the 
fleeces  yielded  me  the  average  quantity  of  five  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  wool.'*  > 

Again,  in  writing  on  the  lOth  of  July,  1795,  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  speaking 
of  their  Board  of  Agriculture,  he  says : 

<*  From  the  first  intimation  ^ou  were  pleased  to  give  me  of  this  insUtution,  I 
conceived  the  roost  favorable  ideas  of  its  utility ;  and  the  more  I  have  seen  and 
reflected  on  the  plan  since,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  its  importance,  in  a  na- 
tional point  of  view,  not  only  to  your  own  country*  but  to  all  others  which  are  not 
too  much  attached  to  old  and  bad  habits  to  forsake  them,  and  to  new  countries  that 
are  just  beginning  to  form  systems  for  the  improvement  of  their  husbandry.*' 

Here  I  digress  from  his  correspondence  for  a  short  time,  to  consider  the 
messages  immediately  preceding  his  recommendation  to  Congress  to  esta- 
blish  a  Board.    In  his  third  annual  message,  25th  October,  1791,  he  says : 
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**  Yoar  own  ob«enration»  in  joar  refpeetive  aitaations,  will  have  satisfied  you 
of  the  progressive  sta^  of-  agricoltore,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation." 

Again,  in  his  message  of  8th  December,  1795,  he  says : 

"  Our  agricultare,  commeice,  and  manujbctares  are  flourishing/* 

Always  placing  agricuItQre  in  the  front  rank,  with  a  mind  well  stored 
with  knowledge  ana  experience,  by  practical  agriouItuTe,  as  well  as  by  ex- 
tensive correspondence  with  men  of  science  and  experience  in  the  practi- 
cal operations  of  national  Boards.  On  the  7th  of  December,  1796,  in  his 
eighth  and  last  anjmal  message,  he  says : 

**  It  will  not  be  doubted  that,  with  reference  to  either  national  or  individual 
welfare,  agriculture  is  of  primary  importance.  In  proportion  as  nations  advance 
in  population  and  other  circumstances  of  maturity,  this  truth  becomes  more  appa- 
rent, and  renders  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  and  more  an  object  of  public 
patronage.  Institutions  for  promoting  it  grow  tip,  supported  by  the  public  purse 
— and  to  what  object  can  it  be  dedicated  with  greater  propriety  ?  Among  ^e 
me^s  which  have  been  employed  to  this  end,  none  have  been  attended  with  sreater 
success  thafi  the  establishment  of  Boards,  composed  of  proper  characters*,  charged 
with  collecting  and  diffusing  information,  and  enabled,  by  premiums  and  small  pe- 
cuniaiy  aids,  to  encourage  and  assist  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  improvement,  by 
stimulating  to  enterprise  and  experiment,  and  by  drawing  to^a  common  centre  the 
results  everywhere  of  individual  skill  and  observation,  and  spreading  them  thence 
over  the  whole  nation.  Experience,  accordingly,  hath  shown  that  they  are  very 
cheap  instmments  of  immense  pational  benefit." 

This  sentence  in  the  last  annual  message  of  General  Washington,  is  the 
last  official  sentiment  upon  this  object  expres^d  by  one  whom  Uxh  united 
voice  of  the  world  consent  to  call  one  of  the  greatest  men  (he  world  ever 
produced,  taking  all  the  relations  of  life— -one  whom  every  American  is 
proud  to  call  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  whom  all  have  consented  to 
place  before  us  as  a  perpetual  moaitbr — one  whose  Farewell  Address  (pro- 
nounced in  September,  before  this  sentiment  was  uttered)  all  a^ee  is  a  text- 
book for  all  time  after.  How,  may  I  not  ask,  has  this  sentiment  (full  of 
wisdom,  experience,  and  practical  utility)  been  considered  and  treated  ?  I 
answer,  entirely  neglected  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  and  why,  I  will 
by  and  by  give  an  answer  in  his  own  words. 

On  the  11th  of  January  after  this  message.  Judge  Swift,  of  Connecticut^ 
to  whom  was  referred  the  message  of  the  President,  made  a  report,  setting 
forth  the  great  advantages  the  people  of  America-  nave  over  tne  people  of 
other  countries,  by  being  the  fee-simple  owners  of  their  land ;  and  if  the 
business  of  agricultare  was  encouraged  and  patronized  by  the  government, 
we  should  become  the  inost  enlightened  nation  upon  that  subject.  He  also 
sets  forth  that  many  agriculturalsocieties  have  been  formed  throughout  the 
United  States^  but  were  on  too  limited  a  scale  to  answer  the  purpose  for  the 
United  States^  and  recommended  that  there  be  a  national  agricultural  so- 
ciety formed,  and  from  it  a  Board  selected,  giving  his  plan  in  detail ;  and 
upon  this  report  no  action  was  had  by  Congress.  On  the  6th  of  March  of 
the  same  year,  (1797,)  General  Washington  writes  again  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  as 
follows : 

'*  Under  the  circumstances  here  mentioned,  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  at 
this  time  with  so  short  a  letter,  bat  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  it  with  two 
or  three  pamphlets  on  the  sulgect  of  agriculture ;  one  of  which  treats  more  exten- 
sively on  gypsum  as  a  manure  than  any  I  have  seen  before.  The  other  two  will 
only  serve  to  show  that  essays  of  similar  kind  are  making  in  this  infant  country. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  nothing  final  in  Congress  has  been  decided  respecting 
the  institution  of  a  National  Board  of  Agriculture,  recommended  by  me  at  the 
opening  of  the  session.    But  this  did  not,  I  believe,  proceed  from  any  disinclina- 
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tion  to  the  meaiare,  but  from  their  Hmited  fittinff,  and  a  presmxre  of  what  thej 
conceived  more  important  buriness.  I  think  it  iHghlj  probable  that  naxt  setsion 
If  ill  bring  tlys  matter  to  maturity.*' 

The  great  object  I  have  in  introducing  this  correspondence  is,  to  show  at 
one  view  his  thoroagh  knowledge  of  the  plan  reoommended,  and  to  see  if 
this  House  will  regard  his  opinions  upon  this  sul^eet  as  entitled  to  the  same 
weight  they  have  upon  Uie  great  and  exciting  subject  now  occupying  tiie 
public  mind ;  and  if  I  fail  in  this,  it  will  console  and  encoura£^e  the  enter- 
prising farmer  to  persevere  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the  soil  and  the  domes- 
tic animals  of  the  country,  and  to  strive  to  elevate  theiarmin^  interest  to  its 
proper  level ;  and  to  point  the  youth  of  the  'country  to  the  soil,  as  the  great 
fountain  of  wealth,  honor,  and  fame. 

Here  he  sets  forth  the  reason  a  Bos^rd  was  not  formed,  for  he  aayn:  ''It 
did  not  arise,  as  I  suppose,  from  any  disinclination  to  the  measure,  but  their 
limited  sitting,  and  tne  pressure  of  what  they  conceived  more  importaitt 
business."  Here,  a^in,  is  a  clear  expression,  that  he  regarded  that  as,  the 
most  important  busuess;  and  Congress  had  omitted  it,  oecause  they  sup- 
posed they  had  more  important  things  to  do.  He  says:  ^^He  supposed  the 
next  session  would  perfect  if  He  continued  his  correspondence  with  Mi* 
Sinclair  upon  the  same  subject^  down  to  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of 
the  next  Congress,  and  that  session  passed  over  and  nothing  done ;  and  about 
the  time  of  the  next  Congress,  1799,  he  died,  and  with  him  the  advocate  ef 
the  farmer.  Our  subsequent  history  is  but  that  of  a  gigantic  nation,  spread- 
ing its  wings  over  most  of  the  Western  hemisphere,  without  stoppmg  to 
consider  the  details  of  policy  by  which  we  can  secure,  perpetuate,  and  im- 
prove that  which  we  have,  but  to  get  more  and  more.  While  excitement 
and  enterprise  swell  every  neart,  and  animate  ever^  legislative  body,  can 
We  not  profitably  pause  for  a  few  moments,  to  consider  the  details^ of  that 
policy,  so  thoroughly  studied,  practised,  understood,  and  earnestly  recom- 
mended by  one  who,  through  life,  gui4,ed,  sustained,  and^ conducted  us  from 
a  little  band  of  patriots,  to  a  great  and  model  nation  ? 

Mr*  Jefferson,  in  his  sixth  annual  message,  recommends  a  national  esta- 
blishment for  eaucation.    H6  uses  this  language : 

**  Not  that  it  would  be  proposed  to  take  ita  ordinary  braachea  out  of  the  hands 
of  private  enterprise,  which  manage  so  mueh  better  all  the  concenis  to  which  it  is 
equal ;  but  a  public  institution  can  alone  supply  thoee  sciencea  which,  though 
rarely  called  for,  are  yet  necessary  to  complete  the  circle,  all  the  parts  of  which 
contribute  to  Ihe  improvement  of  the  country,  and  some  of  them  to  its  preser- 
vation.'* 

Mr.  Madison,  in  his  sixth  annual  message,  says: 

"  The  present  is  a  favorable  season,  also,  for  bringing  again  into  view  the  eata- 
blishment  of  a  na'tionat  seminary  of  learning  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  with  means  drawn  from  the  property  therein,  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  General  Government.  Siich  an  institution  claims  the  patronage  of  Congreaa, 
as  a  monument  of  their  solicitude  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  without  which 
the  blessings  of  liberty  cannot  be  fully  enjoyed  or  long  preserved.** 

Mr.  Monroe,  in  his  second  message,  says : 

**  The  conduct  of  the  government  in  what  relates  to  foreign  powers  is  always 
an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  nation.  Its  agriculture,  commerce,  m^ 
nufactures,  fisheries,  revenue — in  short,  its  peace,  may  all  be  affected  by  it. 
Attention  is  therefore  due  to  this  subject.*' 

Mr.  Adams,  in  his  fourth  annual  message,  recommends  attention  to  agri- 
culture, in  conjunction  with  commerce  and  other  interests. 
The  opinions  entertained  by  Presidents  succeeding  Mr.  Adams^  down  to 
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the  time  of  Mr.  Polk,  I  haye  not. the  time  to  ezftmiiie  oriticelly,  in  relfttioft 
to  their  partioular  views,  fuiiher  than  to  copy  a  mgle  sentence  of  President 
Jsokaon,  in  the  OQ^menoement  of  bis  third  annual  message : 

*'  Agriculture*  the  first  and  most  important  occapation  of  man,  hai  compenaated 
the  labors  of  the  husbandman  with  plentilui  crops  of  all  the  varied  products  of  our 
extensive  country." 

President  Polk,  in  his  foaHh  annual  message,  says : 

*'  With  the  repeal  of  the  prohibi^ry  and  restrictive  duties  of  the  act  of  1842.  the 
great  and  important  interests  of  agriculture,  which  had  been  not  only  too  much 
neglected,  but  actually. taxed,  under  the  protective  policy,  for  the  benefit  of  oiher 
interests,  have  been  relieved  of  the  burdens  which  that  p«ilicy  imposed  on  them ; 
and  our  farmers  and  planters,  under  (he  more  just  and  liberal  commercial  policy, 
are  finding  new  and  profitable  markets  abroad  for  their  augmented  products." 

That  part  of  the  President's  Message  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrioolture ;  and  a  very  full  report  emanated  from  that  Committee,  showing 
clearly  that  the  farming  interest  had  received,  no  aid  at  ail  under  the  law  of 
1846,  over  that  of  1842.  This  subject  I  pan  not  now  consider,  and  all  I  in- 
troduce it  for  is  to  show  his  opinion,  that  that  interest  had  been  too  long 
neglected. 

The  agricnltural  societies  that  sprang  up  during  the  life  of  General  Wash- 
ington, died  away  at  his  death,  and,  withm  the  last  few' years,  have  been 
affaia  revived  and  increased:  the  particulars  of  which  I  will  by  and  by 
show,  and  with  them  the  public  attention  again  called  to  the  original  object 
of  General  Washington. 

What  a  happy  thin^  it  Is  for  this  govern tnent  that  the  crowded  page  of 
history,  .after  nearly  si^ty  years,  can  he  reviewed  with  so  oiuch  satisfaction 
and  profit ! 

President  Taylor,  in  his  annual  message  of  I)ecember^J1849,  called  the 
attention  of  Congress  directly  to  (his  subject^  in  the  following  manner : 

"  No  direct  aid  has  been  given  by  the  General  Government  to  the  improve- 
ment  of  agriculture,  except  by  the  expenditure  of  sn^all  sums  far  the  collection 
and  publication  of  agricultural  statistics,  and  for  some  chemical  analyses,  which 
have  heen  thus  far  paidibr  out  of  the  pafent  fund.  This  aid  is,  in  my  opinion,  wholly 
inadequate.  To  give  to  this  leading  branch  of  American  industry  the  encourage- 
ment which  it  merits,  I  respectfully  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  agricul- 
tural bureau,  to  be  connected  with  the  Department  uf  the  Interior.  To  elevate  the 
social  condition  of  the  agriculturist,  to  increase  his  prosperity,  and  to  extend  bis 
ineans  of  usefulness  to  his  country,  by  multiplyin|[  his  sooices  of  information, 
should  be  the  study  of  every  statesman,  and  a  primary  object  with  ever  legis- 
lator.'* 

Upon  this  Message,  and  resolutions  of  several  State  Legislatures,  Ver- 
mont, New- York,  (nearly  or  ouite  unanimous.)  Massachusetts,  Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania,  Alabama,  and  State  Boards  of  Ohio  and  New-York,  and  of 
agricultural  societies,  and  also  petitions  extensively  from  individuals,  a  bill 
from  the  minority  of  the  Committee  upon  Agriculture  was  presented  to  the 
House,  on  the  3 1st  of  Julv,  1850,  to  establish  an  agricultural  bureau,  and 
laid  upon  the  table :  and  there  it  remained,  and  was  never  called  up.  And 
firom  all  this  mass  of  evidence,  and  the  weight  of  its  influence,  and  the  de- 
mands and  wants  of  more  than  eighteen  muhons  of  people — this  little  bill, 
from  the  minority  of  the  Committee,  is  the  product^  and  the  only  product. 
May  not  the  farmers  of  the  country  be  constrained  to  cry  out,  *'Our  voice 
is  not  heard ;  our  prayers  are  not  regarded ;  our  interests  are  passed  over 
with  too  much  indifference  !" 

Within  the  last  two  years,  that  prophetic  declaration  of  General  Washing- 
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ton,  that  8mall«r  societies  most  moTe  the  nation,  to  which  I  b^ore  referred, 
is  being  more  strongly  demonstrated.  New- York  has  a  State  soeietjr,  and 
from  seventy  to  ei^ty  county  societies.  Pennsylrania  has  from  twelve  to 
twenty  county  societies,  ancT  many  grouped  together.  Ohio  has  a  State 
society,  and  seventy  county  societies.  Massachusetts  has  twelve  societies 
and  in  many  of  these  societies  several  counties  together.  Michigan  has 
twenty  county  societies.  Indiana,  a  State  society.  Kentucky,  five  cbuntv 
societies.  Georgia,  a  State  society,  and  fifteen  county  societies.  South 
Carolina  has  six  county  societies.  Virginia  has  a  State  society,  and  three 
county  societies.  Maryland,  a  State  society,  and  four  (X>unty  societies. 
Vermont^  a  State  society,  and  four  county  societies,  and  was  the  first  State 
to  ask  us  to  establish  a  National  Board.  J^ew-Hampshire,  a  State  society, 
aud  eight  or  nine  county  societies^  and  also  asked  Congress  to  establish  a 
board.  Connecticut^  a  number  of  county  societies. ,  Rhode  Island  has  also 
passed  resolutions  asking  Congress  to  establish  a  Board.  ^  Maine  has  six 
county  societies.  Iowa,  a  State  society,  and  six  or  eight  county  societies. 
Wisconsin,  a  State  society.  Illinois,  tnree  eounty  -societies.  Teuneesee 
has  some  county  societies,  and  two  years  since  unanimously  reconmiended 
a  National  Board.  Florida  has  pfissed  a  resolution  ibr  a  National  Board. 
Louisiana,  in  1848,  passed  a  law  (or  a  bureau. 

President  Fillmore,  in  full  view  of  the  increasing  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country,  and  with  great  practical  wisdom,  on  the  2d  day  of  December, 
1850,  made  the  following.recommendation : — 

"  More  than  three- fourths  of  our  population  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  The  commercial,  manufactunng,  and  navigating  mterestiB  are  all,  to  a  great 
extent,  dependent  on  the  afjrricultaral.  It  is,  therefore,  the  most  important  interest 
Qf  the  nation,  and  has  a  just  claim  to  the  fostering  care  and  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernment, 80  far  as  they  can  be  extended  consistently  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  As  this  cannot  be  done  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  legislation,  I 
respectfully  recommend  the' establishment  of  an  agrlcaltural  bureau,  to  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  giving  to  this  leading  branch  of  American  industry  the  encoOrage- 
ment  which  it  so  well  deserves.  In  view  of  the  immense  mineral  resources  of  oar 
country,  provision  should  also  be  made  for  the  employment  of  a  competent  miner- 
alogist and  chemist,  who  should  be  required,  under  Uie  direction  of  the  head  of  the 
bureau,  to  collect  specimens  of  the  various  minerals  of  our  country,  and  to  ascer- 
tain, by  careful  analyses,  their  respective  elements  and  prdperties,  and  their  adap- 
tation to  useful  purposes.  He  should  also  be  required  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  qualities  of  different  soils,  and  the  manures  best  calculated  to  improve  their 
productiveness.  By  publishing  the  results  of  such  experiments,  with  suitable 
explanations,  and  by  the  collection  and  distribution  of  rare  seeds  and  plants,  with 
instructions  as  to  the  best  system  of  cultivation,  much  may  be  done  to  promote 
this  great  national  interest." 

Upon  this  message  last  year  in  the  House,  no  bill  was  reported,  or  action 
had.    In  the  Senate  a  bill  was  reported,  but  no  action. 

Secretaries  Ewing  and  Stuart^  in  their  annual  reports,  both  strongly  rec- 
ommend a  board. 

At  this  Session,  President  Fiflmore  again  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendation :— 

*'  Agriculture  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  great  interest  of  our  people.  Four- 
fifths  of  our  active  population  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
expansion  of  our  settlements  over  new  territory  iff  daily  adding  to  the  number  of 
those  engaged  in  that  vocation.  Justice  and  sound  policy,  therefore,  alike  require 
that  the  government  should  use  all  the  means  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to 
promote  the  interests  and  welfare  of  that  important  class  of  our  fellow-citizens. 
And  yet  it  is  a  singular  fact  that,  whilst  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  inter- 
ests have  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress  during  a  large  portion  of  every  ses- 
sion, and  our  statutes  abound  in  provisions  for  their  protection  and  encouragement, 
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kM  yet  baeB  done  dinoll^  for  the  ftdTaooemeiit  of  agrieuUaie.  It  ie  tine 
tbat  tkie  teproaeh  to  oar  logislation  ahould  be  removed  ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  preaent  Cong^aa  will  not  cloae  their  labora  without  adopting  efficient  meana 
to  aupply  the  omiaaiona  of  those  who  have  preceded  them. 

**  An  agricultural  bureau,  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  and  diaseminating 
correct  information  as  to  the  beat  modes  of  cultivatipni  and  of  the  most  eflectual 
meana  of  preserving  and  reatoring  the -fertility  of  the  soil,  and  of  procuring  and 
distributing  seeds  and  plants  and  Other  vegetable  productions,  with  instructions 
in  regard  to  the  aoil,  cluiate,  and  treatment  best  aoapted  to  their  grrowih,  could 
not  £il  to  be,  in  the  language  of  Washington,  in  hia  last  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress, a  '  very  cheap  instmmeitt  of  immense  national  benefit.*  " 

And  is  it  not  due  to  hia  official  relation,  after  his  repeated  reoommeadai- 
tion,  thilt  we  act  either  for  or  against  itV-and  which  way  ?  is  the  question. 

General  Washington,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Monroe,  and  Mn 
Adams,  for  a  period^  thirty-six  years  consecutireiy,  all  reeoounended  sm 
improvement  of  agriealtaie.  or  national  schoob ;  and  the  same  principles 
and  powers  are  invoiyed  'in  each  of  their  recommendations,  and  no  one  of 
Uie  Bobsequeot  presidents  advising  against  it ;  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Fillmore 
stcObgly  recommending,  and  their  secretaries;  the  resolotionf  of  legisla- 
tures, petitions  of  agricultural  soeietiee  and  of  the  people,  and  the  interest 
of  ei^hieea  millions  of  oar  inhabitants,  yea,  of  the  whole,  I  ask,  if  all  this 
combined  is  entitled  to  any  attention,  to  any  consideiation  1  It  has  re- 
ceived but  very  little.  But  I  am  told  there  is  a  patent  office,  and  the 
formers  are  abundantly  enlightened  with  the  crumbs  that  foil  from  its 
table.-:  The  patent  office,  until  1831,  during  General  Jackson's  administrar 
tion,  when  he  caUed  Jdr.  £llsworth  to  it,  was  a  burlesque,  and  is  now.  upon 
forming,  oompared  with  the  wants  of  this  great  nation.  Mr.  Ellswortn  was 
a  practical  former;  but  he  had  all  to  do,«nd  nothing  to  do  with.  He  was 
the  first  in  that  office  to  give  any  attention  to  agriculture.  But  the  first 
appropriaUon  for  that  object  was  in  1839,  $1,000,  for  collecting  agricultural 
statistics;  in  1842,  f  1,000;.  in  1343,  42,000;  in  1844,  $2,000;  in  1845, 
$3,000;  in  1847,  $8,000 ;  in  1848,  $3,500 ;  in  1849,  $3,500;  in  1850,  $4,500; 
in  1851,  $5,500; — total  $29,00<X  in  sevenl^-five  years.  The  oost  of  printing 
is  not  included,  and  oannot  be  ascertained,  as  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner was  all  published  in  one  volume  until  Uie  last  two  yeais.  What  can 
this  small  pittance^do  for  this  great  nation  ?  Scarcely  enough  in  any  one 
year  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  correspondence. 

The  fund  is  to  be  distributed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  who  is  not 
selected  for  his  knowledge  of  agriculture,  (whose  main  business  is  of  a  dtf. 
ferent  character,  and  more  than  he  can  doy)  and  may  or  may  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  it.  The  business  must  therefore  be  done  by  an  unaccredited 
agent.  Where  is  our  agricultural  department  ?  Pent  up  in  the  cellar  of 
the  patent  office,  and  cannot  be  found  at  midday  without  a  candle ;  and 
when  found,  a  single  clerk,  struggling  to  get  up  the  report.  When  it  is  up 
and  out,  there  are  but  four  hundred  volumes  for  each  Congressional  district 
of  one  hundred  thousand  population,  and  that  a  reading  people ;  and  there 
is  more  call  for  this  document  than  all  others  of  a  public  character,  and  fast 
gaining  in  reputation  from  editors  over  the  Union,.and  the  public  generally, 
inadequate  as  it  is.- 

There  is  no  country  where  the  mind  is  so  inquisitive  and  information  so 
generally  desired  and  possessed  as  in  America.  Travel  over  the  whole 
world  and  return,  and  tne  truth  is  seen  and  felt  more  palpably.  To  us  the 
masses  of  the  world  are  looking  for  improvement,  physically  and  morally, 
and  for  it  they  seek  us  In  thousands  daily.  In  the  United  States  there  are 
but  about  thirty  a^cnltnral  periodicals  published,  and  there  are  five  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  taken  and  read  by  the  people — a  mere  drop  to  the 
ocean.    There  are  agricultural  journals  in  the  State  of  New-York  that  have 
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tiz  times  greater  circulation  than  any  tingle  paper  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
This  onl^  shows  how  great  the  thirst  we  ought  to  asniat  in  gratifying.  In 
America  there  is  not  an  agriouRural  school  aided  or  patronized  hy  the  gov- 
ernment ;  and,  in  fact,  it  may  be  said,  there  ii  none  at  all.  Some  a.re  just 
beginning  lo  struggle  for  life,  biit  the  fain^  feeble  feeling  of  the  Geneial 
Government  infuses  itself  into  every  part  of  its  great  family,  and  paralyzes 
the  whole  body.  There  is  not  what  n^liy  be  regarded  as  a  text-booK  in 
•ay  bro^nch  of  agriculture  or  rural  eOonoipy  in  America. 

Compare  what  America  as  a  nation  has  done  with  what  has  been  done 
by  other  nations.  1  oan  but  glance  at  it.  Russia  has  in  all  sixty- eight 
schools. and  colleges.  She  has  an  agricultural  institution  with  forty  college 
buildings,  occupying  three  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  attended  by  several 
thousand  students.  The  Agricultural  Society  of  St.  Petersburg  was  estab- 
lished by  Queen  Caiharine.  There  are  under  the  patronage  of  the  French 
government  seventy  school  farms,  besides  five  first-class  colleges,  in  which 
professors  are  employed  to  lecture  on  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  agricul- 
ture, and  tl»  treatment  of  diseases  in  cattle ;  on  this  eulture  of  woods, 
forests,  &e.  These  are  supported  throughout  the  country.  Nafional 
establishments  ibr  the  improvement  of  breeds  of  stock,  and  colleges 
for  the  education  of  veterinary  surgeons,  and  investigating  the  uses  of  all 
discoveries  contemplated  for  agricultural  improvement.  The  government 
expend  in  three  veterinary  schools  a  year  for  instruction,  754,200  francs ; 
for  instruction  in  agriculture,  1^,731,468  francs;  for  encouragement  in  agri* 
eulture,  700,000  francs ;  for  improvement  tn  the  breeds  of  horses  and  science 
connected  with  it  alone,  1,776,400  francs.  The  requirements  for  admission 
into  these  veterinary  schools  are  as  follows :  The  applicant  must  be  not 
less  than  seventeen  years,  of  age,  and  not  over  twenty-five,  and  have  the 
following  qualifications:  to  be  able  to  forge  a  horse  or  ox  shoe  after  two 
heatings— pass  an  examination  in  the  French  language  arithmetic,  and 
geography,  and  after  four  years'  study,  is  permitted  to  practise  veterinary 
surgery,  and  receive  a  diploma.  In  Belgium  great  attention  is  paid  to  the 
subject.  There  are  a  hundred  agricuitural  schools  or  colleges  established 
by  the  government — a  high  school  of  veterinary  surgery.  The  science  of 
agriculture  is  the  most  fashionable  in  the  kingdom.  They  have  their 
palaces  furnished  more  or  less  with  rare  specimens  of  the  products  of  the 
land,  and  are  farmed  like  a  garden.  These  facts  J  know,  having  travelled 
over  considerable  part  of  that  country.  In  Saxony  they  have  five  schools; 
in  Bavaria,  thirty-five;  in  Wurterabersr,  seven;  in  Austria,  thirty-three;  in 
Prussia,  thi^y-two;  in  Italy,  two ;  in  Scotland,  two;  in  Ireland,  sixty-three. 
The  one  at  Glassnevin,  near  Dublin,  I  visited.  It  now  consi^t^s  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  acres  of  good  land,  and  convenient  buildings,  and 
are  about  to  add  to  their  farm,  and  increase  their  buildings  so  as  to  accom- 
modate one  hundred  or  more  students.  With  the  teacher,  Mr.  Donaghy,  I 
became  acquainted.  He  is  an  intelligent,  practical  man.  With  him  I 
viewed  the  farm,  and  their  farming  and  buildings,  &c.,  and  it  is  carried  on 
very  successAiUy4  These  schools  are  doing  more  for  Ireland  than  any  other 
attention  the  government  is  giving  them.  They  have  colleges  and  agri- 
cultural schools  in  England  sustained  by  the  government — some  four  or  tiye 
with  large  farms  attached  to  them — where  all  the  sciences  connected  with 
the  general  business  are  taught  with  great  perfection,  and  mil  liona  of  money 
each  year  invested  in  the  general  science  o£  agriculture  by  the  nation,  it 
18  an  investment,  and  not  an  expenditure.  Other  countries  nre  engaged  in 
the  same  business,  but  I  cannot  go  further  into  detail.  Sufilcient  is  said  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  their  views  and  ours.  Abroad  they  invest  m  lliona 
each  year  in  a  country  not  larger  than  an  average  of  our  States.  ,  Here,  in 
all  our  country,  for  seventy-five  years,  fur  the  general  object  we  have  ex- 
pended $29,000. 
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I  come  now  to  consider  the  provisions  of  the  bill  proposed  by  your  com- 
mittee. We  present  what  we  supposed  oould  be  passed  rather  than  what 
the  capacity  uid  wants  of  the  conntry  in  all  respecte  required.  It  is  in  the 
most  mi  exceptionable  shape  we  could  devise  and  mature. 

The  first  section  provides  that  there  shall  be  established,  at  the  seat  of 
Government  of  the  United  States,  an  agricultural  bureau,  the  head  of  which 
shall  be  called  "the  Commissioaer  of  Agriculture/' whose  term  shall  be  , 
four  years,  appointed  by  the  President^  witn  the  consent  of  the  Senat^  and 
shall  receive  a  yearly  salary^ of  83,000. 

The  second  seetion  provides  that  the  Commissioner  shall  collect  agricul- 
tural statistics ;  procure  and  distribute  valuable  grains,  seeds,  cuttings,  buds^ 
and. tubers;  procure  and  put  in' operation  a  chemical  laboratory  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  $2,000,  and  cause  to  be  made  all  desirable  analyses  of  min- 
erals and  mineral  waters,  and  such  as  relate  to  the  composition  and  im- 
provement of  soils,  and  to  collect  information  of  the  same,  and  of  the  pro- 
portions and  uses  of  soils;  feeding  of  domestic  animals:  preparation  and 
preservation  of  provisions  and  breadstufTs ;  the  culture  of  cotton,  rice,  pOrn, 
wheaty  flax,  hemp,  and  sugar,  and  suoh  manufactures  as  may  be  directly 
connecteil  with. agriculture  and  arise  immediately  out  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts ;  and  to  prepare  and  make,  annually,  a  full  report  to  Congress,  con- 
taining an  account  of  such  experiments  as  may  have  been  made,  and  sueh 
useful  ioformation  as  he  may  have  obtained  in  the  duties  of  bis  office ;  and 
all  the  duties  appertaining  to  agriculture  shall  be  transferred  from  the 
patent  office  to  this.       ^  ^  ' 

The  third  section  provides  that  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner a  chemist,  at  a  salary  of  $2,fl^ ;  a  chief  clerk,  at  a  salary  of  $1,600 ; 
one  tecording  clerk,  $1,000 ;  and  one  messenger,  $750  a  year. 

Here  is  a  bill  as  simple  and  plain  as  the  elements  of  onr  government^  as 
express  and  explicit  as  language  can  make  it  in  all  its  details,  and  embra- 
cing an  outlay  of  $10,350.  The  general  policy  of  the  nation  appears  to  be 
agricultural  rather  than  manufacturing;  to  buy  our  merchandise  rather 
than  to  make  it  Many  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  manufacturing 
must  tum^their  attention  to  agriculture  for  want  of  other  business.  It  is  the 
main  business  in  which  foreigners,  as  ihey  come  to  our  country,  can  enga^. 
Our  new  country  is  being  opened  and  seUJed  rapidly  with  enterprising 
farmers. 

There  'in  a  general  increased  attention  to,  agriculture  within  the  last  few 
years  over  the  world.  More  has  been  done  in  Europe  in  six  years  than  has 
Seen  hi  twenty  before  to  improve  it ;  more  in  America  in  five  years  past 
than  in  forty-nve  )[>6fbre.  Smce  the  present  session  began,  four  States  have 
passed  resolutions,  almost  unanimous,  as  I  am  informed,  asking  this  organi- 
zation— Florida,  New-Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Indiaua. 

The  present  proposition  is  not  a  new  principle,  but  only  an  improvement 
upon  our  present  policy.  Last  year^  $5,500  was  appropriated ;  now  we  only 
ask  the  appropriation  to  be  distributed  by  an  accredited  agent.  Eveiy 
mmnber  of  this  House,  who  has  or  wilibestew  any  attention  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  business  is  now  done,  can  but  see  that  some  improvement  is 
necessary.  The  first  and  most  obvious  one  would  appear  to  oe,  a  discon- 
nection from  the  Patent  O^oe.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  any  more  neces- 
sary connection  with  it  than  it  would  have  witn  t^e  War  or  Navy  Office. 

All  communications  upon  this  business  are  addressed  to  the  Patent  Office, 
and  from  the  vastamouut  of  the  business  of  thai  office,  these  communica- 
tions can  receive  only  a  passing  and  incidental  attention,  and  passed  to  the 
clerk  of  agriculture,  who  is  only  temporarily  employed  to  do  the  business. 
He  may  be  only  engaged  for  one  month,  or  for  six,  or  for  twelve.  The  ap- 
propriation, is  only  for  a  year,  and  it  may  end  entirely  at  the  end  of  the 
year.    There  may  be  twelve  different  clerks  employed  in  the  year,  and 
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eftch  one  b^Ve  a  different  pode  of  doing  Ihe  business.  No  method  or  sys- 
tem is  required,  and  no  one  has  any  objeot  or  credit  to  make  it  systematic 
and  methodical.  Detach  it  from  its  present  connection,  and  toq  neceseaiily 
require  that  the  duties  be  defined,  and  that  tome  one  take  cnarge.  It  isob- 
rected  by  some  that  the  General  Goyemment  should  not  interfere,  for  it  be- 
longs to  the  States.  The  States  refuse  ^ith  precisely  the  same  reason  and 
force  that  induce  the  Government  to  decline,  and  say  that  it  does  not  belong 
to  them,  but  individuals  should  do  it  Individuals  refuse^  because  the  States 
and  General  Government  refuse,  and  there  is  nothing  done.  There  is  not  a 
township  in  the  United  States  where  an  improvement  connected  with  agri- 
culture  IS  proposed,  that  a  majority  of  the  farmers  would  not  refuse  co-oper- 
ation also,  from  the  influence  the  national  negative  would  have.  Sncn  is 
a  nation's  influence,  and  such  its  examples  upon  the  people ;  and  has  been 
through  our  whole  history.  The  science  of  agriculture  sprang  up  in  the 
days  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Swift)  and  others,  and  struggled  for  a  corn- 
men  head  and  a  common  fountain,  -that  might  supply  all  the  streams  of 
conunerce  and  want  over  the  land,  and  for  want  of  it  withered  away.  It 
has  sprung  up  since,  and  strove  for  the  same  object,  and  died  away  from  the 
same  cause.  It  is  now  springing  up  again,  and  extending  as  our  com- 
mon country  has  extended  and  increased,  and  as  our  common  wants 
multiply  and  extend — is  making  a  vigorous  effort,  and  calling  loud,  long, 
and  often,  upon  the  nation  for  this  common  head,  this  common  fountain ;  ana 
if  it  is  repulsed  and  fail,  its  fate  will  be  the  same^  yea,  worse,  for  it  is  loaded 
with  the  weight  of  many  defeats,  and  the  wails  of  many  millions. 

Nations  stand  to  States  and  incnviduals  as  parents  do  to  their  offspring ; 
and  with  us  this  relation  is  exceedins^Iy  forcible^  numerous  and  endearing  ; 
for  our  children  are  increasing  as  tne  san4s  of  thtf  aea,  and  seem  to  be 
cpvering  the  whole  earth.  Already  their  ories  for  aid,  protection,  and  in- 
stiiiction  reach  us  from  the  Rooky  Mountains.  This  relation  imposes  reci- 
procal duties  and  obligations  from  one  to  the  other.  Froifi  us  to  our  off- 
spring. 


importune  the  parent,  the  nation,  for  a  head,  for  a  fountain,  to  which  tney 
can  look  for  instruction,  science,  and  wisdoni,  to  ^ide  them  in  their  infancy, 
and  sustain  them  in  old  age.  Do  not  repel  us  with  the  negative — that  the 
family  is  numerous,  the  wants  many,  and  the  expenses  great  We  reply, 
you  begat  us,  and  bear  us ;  you  have  scattered  us  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  to  you  alone  can  we  look,  and  to  you  will  we  cling.  Grant  the 
prayer,  and  the  protection  is  visible,  and  the  fidelity  enduring.  But  I  am 
told  agriculture  should  be  free,  unprotected,  untaught.  These  terms  free, 
freedom,  and  free  trade,  in  their  tatitudinous  and  indiscriminate  use,  are  aa 
unmeaning  and  suicidal  as  it  would  be  for  a  nation  to  let  loose  and  un- 
bridle all  the  passions  and  propensities  of  her  subjects,  and  the  reins  of  her 
govemment ;  or  for  a  parent  to  say  to  his  child,  at  its  birth,  go,  be  free  to 
your  maturity;  or  for  the  agriculturist  to  dig  out  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and 
return  nothing  to  it,  and  turn  it  off  because  it  is  worn  out  No,  this  will 
never  do.  The  agriculturist  asks  for  nothing  that  interferes  with  the  gene- 
ral  well-digested  views  of  any  member  of  this  body.  We  only  ftsk  for  the 
scientific,  influence  and  power  of  the  Govemment,  to  aid  and  direct  all  our 
various  avenues  of  freedom  and  enterprise  away  from  the  shoals  and  quick- 
sands that  beset  our  path,  without  a  chart  or  compass.  We  propose  only 
to  furnish  at  the  seat  of  Government^  where  all  our  nation  centres,  where 
all  other  nations  centre  to  transact  business,  a  scientific  organ  or  agent  of 
our  own  creation,  to  analyze  our  soil  and  accumulate  information  In  the 
manner  we  propose,  and  send  it  over  the  country  broadcast^  in  the  shape  of 
reports,  for  tne  oenefit  and  improvement  of  the  masses. 
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Permit  me  to  ^we  a  angle  malanoe  of  the  result  of  analyzing  soils  in  our 
immediate  yicimty,  whicfai  I  igot  from  the  publie  joamal^  and  from  Mr. 
Johnson  himself. 

Hon.  Reyerdy  Johnson,  in  1849,  bo^ht  a  farm  near.  Baltimore,  so  poor 
that  the  last  oropK>f  com  would  not  ^ield  a  peck  to  the  acre,  and  all  plants 
and  vegetables  growing  upon  the  two  hundred  acres  would  not  make  a 
load  of  manure.  He  applied  to  a  chemist^  who  analyzed  the  soil  and  found 
all  the  elements  of  fertility  except  phospnoric  acid,  and  no  trace  of  that. 
He  reoommended  a  preparation  of  bbne^  which  was  applied  at  an  expense 
of  ten  dollars  an  aere.  Health  was  restored  to  the  deserted  soii^  and  the  next 
erop  was  twenty-nine  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  That  soil  is  of  a  simi- 
lar character  to  all  the  poor  and  ^rtially  deserted  soil  about  itd%  region. 
Who  knows,  and  who  may  not  rationally  infer  Arom  this  single  example, 
that  yourchenustin  a  single  year,  in  your  own  neighborhood,  may  not.  earn 
and  save  enough  to  this  nation  to  pay  his  salary  for  fifty  years  ? 

But  I  am  told  by  some  honorable  members  of  our  committee,  for  whom  I 
entertain  a  high  roj^ard,  that  the  plan  is  uneonstitutionaL  Whatl  Is  it  le 
he  said  that  Amenea  is  the  largest  landholder  in  the  world,  and  yet  the 
poorest  finner  ?  and  that  there  is  no  remedy,  iko  cure ;  for  she  has  engmlh 
ed  into  her  own  or^nie  law  seeds,  the  fruit  of  which  will  produce  her  own 
decay  and  destruotioQ  %    No,  it  is  a  mistake:  it  cannot  be.  • 

The  lenffth  of  my  remarks  forbid  dwelling  long  upon  this. 

1  have  already  said,  by  this  plan  we  propose  nodiing  new,  only  an  im- 
provement upon  our  adopted  policy.  We  have  the  same  power-to  do  this 
Ihat  we  have  to  establish  the  Navy,  War,  and  other  deparments  and 
bureaus,  to  transact  our  business ;  4ke  same  power,  as  to  employ  hands  conr 
stantly  to  improve  and  >omament  the  public  grounds  at  Washington.  The 
science  we  propose  to  acoumulate  and  diffuse,  by  this  s^enoy,  is  as  direct* 
ly  applicable  to  the  Gkivemment  and  its  prosperity  and  welfare  as  it  is  to 
individuals  and  their  welfare  Your  coast  and  geological  surveys,  and  a 
vast  variety  of  others,  are  of  the  same  character  and  family,  except  that 
those  are  more  local  In  their  effecte,  and  this  more  general,'  and  therefore 
less  objectionable.  To  apply  this  construction  to  the  great  agricultural 
interest  of  the  country, when  it  is  not  extended  to  any  other  interest  besides, 
would  be  strange  indeed.  But  the  Constitution  provides  that  Ck>ngress  may 
do  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States.  This 
question  resolves  itself  into  o^^  of  fact,  and  not  of  law.  Suppose  if  became 
necessary  to  eut  a  ditch,  as  an  outlet  to  a  million  acres  of  swamp  land,  be- 
longing to  Uie  Government,  now  worth  nothing,  but  by  it  worth  nve  dollars 
an  acre,  couKd  it  not  be  done  ?  We  have  power  to  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  Uie  iesritory  and  other  property  of  the  United 
States.  This  bureau  relates  directly  to  the  elements  of  our  soil  and  its  imr 
provement>  as  does  the  ditch,  or  the  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  of  your 
public  pounds. 


Irt.  XI.— RULlOiO  INTELUGENdL 

It  appears  by  the  late  annual  report  of  the  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
Wilmiagton  Kailroad  Company,  that  the  whole  number  of  through  first- 
class  passengers,  inoludins  through  tickets  to  and  from  other  roads,  and 
passengers  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  on  the  railroad  in  1652,  was 
12«,42«>i,  paying  $374,512  48;  of  second  class,  8,409,  paying  $16,122  8T. 
Total  from  through  passengers  in  1852,  $390,635  34.  The  whole  number 
of  first  class  in  1853»  was  177,348,  paying  $513,219  80-,  of  second  class, 
7,736)^,  paying  $15,217.    Total  from  through  passengers  in  1853,  $528,436 
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80,  showiDg^  a  gain  of  $137,801  46  in  the  through  trarel,  inclading  that 
between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore^  by  railroad,  as  compared  with  the 
year  before. 

The  whole  nnmber  of  way  passengers,  by  the  railroad  line,  in  1852,  was 
251,918>^,  paying  $132,129  48.  In  1^53,  the  number  was  831,578U,  pay- 
ing  $168",  181  80,  showing  a  gain  in  receipts  froib  way  traye)  of  $36,051  72, 
and  a  gain  in  lumbers  of  79,660  passengers. 

In  regard  to  the  depreciation  of  iron  upon  railroad  tracks,  we  hare  the 
following  from  the  last  report  of  the  Western  RaiircMKl  of  Massachusetts : — 

<*The  road  from  Springfield  to  Albany,  102  miles,  is  of  a  sin^e  track. 
This  parrt  of  the  road  was  opened  through  to  Albany  in  1842,  and  smce  1851 
about  36  miles  have  been  relaid  with  new  iron,  while  it  is  expected  that 
about  20  miles  will  require  to  be  relaid  each  year  for  the  next  three  years. 
At  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  therefore,  from  'the  opening  of  the  road  it 
will  have  'been  relaid  throughout  with  new  iron.  The  business  over  the 
road  is  hiary.  We  ane  not  able  to  state  precidely  the' business  done  oyer 
this  part  of  the  line,  but  the  whole  line  from.  WoKester  to  Albany,  156 
miles,  and  whiel^  now  has  44  miles  of  second  track,  has  borne  the  wear  of 
8,135,778  miles  of  running  by  loooihotives,  from  the  first  of  January,  1842, 
to  November  30,  1853.  The  number  of  passengers,  carried  in  that  time 
were  4,495,395,  of  which  362,193  were 'through  passengers  between  Albany 
and  Worcester.  A  large  part  of  the  tpay.  travel  was  received  from  thi 
New-York  City  line  of  roads,  the  "wi«y"  tfavel  having  increased  over  50 
per  cent,  since  1849,  the  year  of  the  opening  of  the  New-York  City  line, 
while  the  *' through*'  travel  had  increased  only  13  per  cent,  in  the  same 
time.  This  "  way"  travel,  received  from  New-York,  eaters  the  Western 
road  at  Springfield,  and  passes  over  the  54  miles  between  that  point  and 
Worcester.  A  movement x)f  freight  has  been  made  over  the  Westam  road, 
from  January  1,  1846,  to  November  30,  1853J  equal  to  1,244,532  tons  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  road,  or  equal  to  194,137,108  tons  moved  9ne  mile.'' 

The  following  is  condensed  from  the  last  report  of  the  Charleston  and 
Hamburg,  South  Carolina^  Railroad : —  ^ 

PasMffe,  freight,  mails,  etc « t .  $1,215,279  ^1 

And  uie  ezpenies  of  the  management,  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary (the  ordinary  equal  to  43  per  cent.) '556,536  88 

Leaving  a  balance  of. 663,742  89 

Out  of  which  have  bfeen  provided  interest  en  foreign  and 
domestic  debt,  and  for  claims  for  damages,  eke. 199,773  78 

And  the  remainder 463,968  61 

Has  afforded  two  dividends  of  4  per  cent.  each»  amount- 
ing to , 311,376  00 

And  transferred  a  balance  of. $162,592  61 

To  the  credit  of  surplus  income  for  the  year. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Virginia  have  issued  their  annual  report^ 
which  we  find  condensed  in  tJie  Railroad  Journal.  It  notices  the  progress 
and  condition  of  the  Blue  Ridgre  Railroad,  which  is  to  form,  when  com- 
pleted, a  most  important  connection  of  the  system  of  the  State.  The  road 
IS  17  miles  long,  has  four  tunnels,  respectively  538, 830,  100,  and  4,248  feet 
in  length.  All  of  these  have  proved  difficult  of  construction.  Ten  miles  of 
the  Eastern  end  of  the  road  are  completed,  and  in  the  present  month 
three  miles  on  the  Western  end  are  to  be  opened.    Tiie  short  tunnels  are 
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expected  to  be  completed  within  the  present  jpear,  and  in  two^  or  at  the 
most  two  and  a  half  yeara,  the  main  tunnel  will  be  completed  also.  •  In  the 
mean  time  the  Virginia  Central  Company  will  operate  their  road  over  the 
temporary  track  lately  planned  and  executed  by  the  Engineer,  Chas. 
EUet)  Jr..  a  description  of  which  was  lately  published  in  the  Journal, 

The  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal  is  in  progress  from  Buchanan  to 
within  thirty  miles  of  Covington,  in  Alleghany  County,  at  which  latter 
point  it  has  been  decided  it  snail  hare  its  Western  terminus.  The  stock* 
nolders  of  this  worjc  hare  conferred  on  the  propriety  of  its  sale  to  the 
State,  or  the  conversion  of  ica  debt  into  stock  i4>on  terms  subject  to  mutual 
agreement  by  xhe  partiea 

The  report  allndes  in  proper  terms  to  the  objeota  to  be  gained  by  extend- 
ing the  great  East  and  West  lines  of  the  State  to  the  four  important  points 
on  the  Ohio  River,  Wheeling,  ParkeFsboi;^,  Point  Pleasant,. and  the  mouth 
of  the  Big  Sandy,  at  all  of  which  they  will  be  met  by  great  lines  in  Ohio 
or  Kentucky. 

Other  lines  of  road  than  those  in  which  the  State  is  a  stockholder  are 
alluded  to,  and  represented  as  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  report  shows  the  entire  length  of  railroads  within  the  State,  as  2,102. 
of  which  1,049  are  completed',  (including  240  miles  9f  the  Baltimore  ana 
Ohio  road,)  and  873  tnileeare  in  progress.  The  authorized  capital  of  all  the 
road^  other  than  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  is  $27,096,100,  of  which  the  State 
holds  on  her  own  account  $6,102,497  17. 

The  Board  has  nearly-effected  negotiatldtos  in  London  for  a  large  amount 
of'State  securities  issued  in  aid  of  the  public  works. 

From  the  report  of  Capt  Childs,  of  the  Nashville  and  Cincinnati  RailhMul 
Company,  it  appears  that  tliere  will  be  2,95Q  miles  of  railroad  converging 
to  Nashville,  and  3,850  miles  to  Lexington.  The  route  of  the  Cindnnati 
road  will  be  northeast  and'  southwest,  the  direction  of  the  Cumberland 
moun  tains.  The  receipts  of  the  road  are  estimated  at  $  1  ^ 08 1 , 250  per  annum, 
the  expenses  $402,960,  and  the  net  income  $678,290,  or.  ten  per  cent  on 
six  millions  of  dollars.    . 

Several  routes  have  been  surveyed,  in  all  of  which  Gallatin^  in  Sumner 
County,  Tenn.,  and  Glasgow,  in  Barron  County,  Ky.,  are  mtermediate 
pmnts. 

The  most  favorable  route  appears  to  be  via  Gallatin,  the  Hermitage, 
Seottsvill^  Glasgow^  and  Perryville  to  Danville. 

The  Governor  of  South  Carolina  recommends  a  further  subscription,  by 
the  State,  of  $750,000  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad,  which  proposes  to  con- 
nect Charleston  with  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  The  route  of  the  road  will 
be  through  Edgefield,  Abbeville,  Anderson,  Clayton,  Rabun  Gap,  and  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.    The  Governor  says: — 

''  By  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  Company,  passed 
by  the  last  General  Assembly,  the  guarantee  of  the  State  upon  the  bonds  of 
the  Company,  to  the  extent  of  $1,250,000,  was  secured  upon  the  following 
conditions :— First,  that  $500,000  should  be  previously  subscribed  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  said  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  Company  in  South  Carolina, 
by  responsible  persons,  companies,  or  corporations.  Secondl]^  that  such 
subscriptions  should  be  mdde,  or  aid  furqished  to  the  railroad  companies 
in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  desired  to  connect  with  that  portion  of 
the  road  lying  in  this  State,  as  would  give  reasonable  assurances  of  the  con- 
Btniction  of  tne  said  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  roads.  These  oonditibus 
have  been  complied  with. 

"  At  rates  amed  upon  with  contractors,  the  entire  cost  of  the  road,  from 
Anderson  to  Knoxville,  in  Tennessee,  together  with  necessary  appurte- 
nances, including  interest  accruing  upon  the  bonds  of  the  company  until  the 
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completion  of  the  roftd,  will  amonnt  to  the  sum  of  abont  $7,500^000.  To 
meet  Uiis  outlay,  the  company  estimate  their  resources  at  96.700,000. 

It  wiU  thus  be  seen  that  the  means  of  the  oompan/  will  rail  short  of  tho 
estimated  oost  of  the  work  about  $800,000. 

I  ha've  been  enabled  to  ascertain  that,  by  the  terms  of  contract  be- 
tween Messrs.  Bangs  &  Ca,  the  work  was  to  be  Commenced  on  the  first  of 
this  month«-and  thBi  a  large  portion  of  the  surreys  are* completed,  alid 
found  to  present  fewer  obstacles  than  was  at  first  supposed.  A  location  has 
been  made  for  tunnelling  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  work  allotted  to  contractors^ 
•—that  their  preliminary  arrtuigements  are  in  a  state  of  forwardness, — that 
the  districts  through  which  the  road  will  pass  in  this  State  will  abundantly 
supply  all  the  necessary  bibor,~tha(r  the  citizens  both  in  this  State  and  be- 
yond it,  have,  with  extraordinary  unanimity,  ceded  the  right  of  way  with- 
out compensation — and  that  every  eireumstance  tends  favorable  to- an  early 
and  thorough  completion  of  this  enterprise. 


lit.  m.-m  KODUcnoH  vt  gottov. 

Thi  following  is  from  the  pen  of  John  Q.  HenrV,  of  Mobile,  Ala. : — 

The  American  crop  has  contended  against  many  .disadvantages ;  but  as 
the  system  of  planting  cotton,  cultivating  it  and  preparing  it  for  market  has 
been  gradually  improving,  what  has  heretofore  provcKl  so  disastrous,  issome- 
whitt  remedied.  With  a  long  drouth  in  the  spring,  a  good  deal  of  wet  in 
August  and  September,  and  4  kiliinff  frost  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  Octo> 
beff,  sixteen  days  earlier  than  that  of  1852,  and  fourteen  days  earlier  thsa 
the  year  1851,  it  will  be  cutoff  smartly,  but  I  imagine  not  to  the  low  figure 
which  in  former  times  it  would  have  been  brought  to^  for  the  reasons  alMve 
stated.    The  crops  of  the  past  five  years  )vere,  foi^— 

189S-'8.                   IflSl-'S.                    ISOO-n.                   1840-'5a           '      1848-'9. 
S,SOS,000 8,015,000 S^SU.OOO S,007,000 3,730,000—13,456,100 

averaging  2,602,000  bales.  Hence,  it  appears  an  averege  crop  is  2,692,000 
bales.  This  crop  I  estimate*at  2,800,000  hales,  allowing  for  alt  sorts,  and  it 
is  proper  to  remark  that  a  ^ood  deal  of  it  will  be  6rdinary,  from  the  unusual 
quantity  of  rain  which  fell  in  the  fall ;  and  as  planters  have  determined  to 
strive  more  for  quantity  than  quality,  a  style  of  cotton  may  be  looked  for 
below  former  standards ;  and  as  it  cari  be  cleaned  by  macninery  so  much 
easier  than  by  the  labor  of  the  growers,  it  is,  perhaps,  as  well. 

The  imports  into  Great  Britain  of  American  cotton  fall  short  in  1851, 
252,000  bales  from  that  of  1852.  The  imports  from  Effypt  fall  abont  100,000 
bales  short-,  and  the  £ast  India  imports  exceed,  for  the  same  year,  272^000 
bales. 

The  excessive  imports  in  Europe  from  Egypt  in  1852,  arose  from  accumu- 
lated stocks  having  been  sent  forward,  and  the  excessive  imports  this  year 
from  India  are  ascribed  to  the  revolution  going  on  in  China,  thereby  at- 
tracting it  to  Euro^.  The  falling  off  from  our  country  is  ascribable  to  our 
increas^  consumption,  partly,  and  because  much  more  of  the  crop  of  1852 
than  usual  was  hurried  to  Great  Britain,  and  arrived  there  previous  to  their 
1st  January  account  of  stocks,  &c.  The  supply  from  Egypt  and  India  in 
this  year,  will  not  be  greater  than  usual,  while  the  falling  on  from  this  coun- 
try, allowing  for  our  increasing  consumption  and  moderate  crop,  will  nof  be 
less  than  500,000  bales ;— afalling  off  altogether  of  700,000. 

The  subject  of  the  supply  of  cotton  is  one  of  intense  anxiety  to  English 
manufacturers;  they  are  fully  aware  of  the  uncertain^  of  the  crops  in  this 
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cotmtiy,  and  so  reiy  IneratiTe  is  its  manufkcture,  so  enormons  has  the  6on- 
snmption  hecome,  and  so  rapid  is  its  increase,  that)  vith  any  sort  of  a  com-'>y 
bination  on  the  part  of  planters,  prices  could  be  greatly  enhanced.  The 
importance  of  the  supply  from  this  country  demands  the  most  careful  atten- 
tioD,  and  let  us  coolly  examine  its  prospects.  We  find  that  such  is  the  de- 
mand for  labor  in  Maryland,  Virgmia,  and  North  Carolina,  for  Railroad^ 
Mining,  Naval  Store  and  other  purposes,  thatmegro  fellows  are  hiring  for*  a 
price  that  is  equivalent  to  10  per  cent,  interest  on  a  value  of  $2,000  each, 
and  as  such  hire  is  also  commanded  in  the  more  Sonthem  cotton-growing 
States,  the  couclusion  is  irresistible  that  labor  will  be  still  further  attracted  from 
the  culture  of  cotton  to  th^  Vnany  more  profitable  enterprises  which  court 
the  pursuit  of  enlightened  planters.  The  impulse  to  the  Naval  Store,  Tim- 
ber, aivl  Lumber  trade,  is  magical.  The  results  of  extensive  cotton  mann- 
£ftctnring  in  the  South  is  besinninj?  to  develop  tl^mielve»^and  since  thej 
are  so  permanently  profitab^  while  negroes  are  so  rery  high,  We  majr  anU*  / 
oipate  that  capital  will  be  more  plenteously  invested  in  them.  I  will  not 
pretend  that  cotton  planting  with  mich  rrops  as  we  have  had  for  three  years 
oack,  and  such  prices,  is  not  remarkably  profitable.  Estimating  neeroes  at 
old  prices,  this  cannot  be  denied.  -  But  cotton  oropa  are  uncertain,  and  plant- 
ing does  not  pay  so  well,  as  the  investment  in  good  stocks,  in  banks,  rail- 
roads, insurance  x)ompanies,  manufaetorletf,  &c.  Facts  which  are  engaging 
the  oonsidetation  of  planters  very  generally. 

In  relation  to  the  production  of  Cotton  in  this  country,  I  will  add  in  con- 
elusion  that  parties  may  look  to  the  crop  of  1899-'40,'and  they  find  it  was 
2, 1 78.000  baies.  Then  they  may  add  up  the  succeeding  eleven  crops,  which 
is  23,532,000  bale&  and  you  fina  the  average  for  the  eleven  years  is  only 
2, 1 39,000  bales.  Tne  average  fallinfr  for  the  eleven  years,  actuall^jr  below  that 
of  1839-Moi  Further,  you  may  add  the  crops  of  the  entire  thirteen  years 
together,  inclusive  of  tHe  last  and  largest  crops  ever  known  down  to  1853,^ 
and  your  annual  average  is  only  2,303,000  bales,  less  than  an  increase  of 
8i;c  per  cent  for  thirteen  years,  or  less  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  per 
annum— on  the  extent  of  the  crop  of  1839-'40. 


Art.  XDIr-SWE  WnclS. 

T\e  Pianter-9  Northern  Bride.  A  novel,  by  Caroline  Lee  Hentz,  author  of 
Linda,  Rena,  Eoline,  etc.  Philadelphia:  A.  Hart.  1864.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  gifted  author  of  these  Tolumes  for  a  copy.  They  furnish  a  just  and  lib^al 
▼iew  of  Southern  life,  institutions,  manners,  and  society,  made  up  from  a  very 
large  observation  and  experience.  The  author  is  a  Northern  lady  who  has  Ions 
been  a  resident  of  the  South.  She  speaks  with  eloquence  and  truthfulness,  and 
vindicates  the  character  of  her  adopted  home  from  the  vile  aspersions  sf  the  igno- 
rant and  deluded  of  other  quarters.  Speaking  of  the  relation  of  master  and  s^ve, 
she  says,  in  her  prefar^  * 


'*  We  have  been  touched  and  gratified  by  the  exhibition  of  affectionate  kindness 
and  eare  on  one  side,  and  loyal  and  devoted  attachment  on  the  other.  We  have 
been  especially  struck  with  the  cheeifulness  and  contentment  of  the  slaves,  and 
their  usually  elastic  and  buoyant  spirits.  From  the  abundant  opportunities  we 
have  had  of  judging,  we  give  it  as  our  honest  belief,  that  the  negroes  of  the  South 
are  the  happiest  labormg  close  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  even  subtracting  from 
their  portion  of  enjoyment  all  that  can  truly  be  said  of  their  trials  and  sufferings. 
The  togitives  who  fly  to  the  Northern  Sutes  are  no  proof  against  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  They  have  most  of  them  been  made  disaffected  by  the  influence 
of  others — tempted  by  promises  which  are  seldom  fulfilled.  Even  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,  the  seeds  of  discontent  and  rebellion  were  sown  ;  surely  we  need  not 
wonder  that  they  sometimes  take  root  in  the  beautiful  groves  of  the  South." 
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Worh  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  yrol.  I.  We  are  glad  that  the  Appl^tons  of  New- 
York  have  undertaken  the  publication  of  this  great  national  work,  of  which  four 
volumes  have  already  appeared.  Two  others  will  follow  and  complete  the  series. 
The  volume  before  us  contains  the  Essay  on  Government  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  It  should  be  tn  the  hands  of  every  American  citizen.  No 
other  public  map  ever  studied  the  Constitution  with  the  same  intenseness  and 
devotion  that  Mr.  Calhoun  did ;  and  however  persons  may  differ  with  him  in  any 
respect,  no  one  can**1)uestion  the  extraordinary  grasp  of  mind  with  which  he 
analyzed  and  elaborated  his  subjects.  History  will  vindicate  his  fame  as  lh« 
greatest  political  phiUMopher  of  his  age,  and  perhaps  of  any  age. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Ch'^raefer  of  Edmund  Burke^  with  specimene  oF  his 
Poetry  and  Letters,  and  an  estimate  of  his  genius  and  talents,  compared  with 
those  of  his  great  qotemporaries — a  new  edition,  enlarged  aftid  revised  by  James 
Prior ;  2  vols.  Boston  :  Ticknor,  Reed,  &  Fields.  1864.  From  Frank  Taylor, 
Washington.  To  an  attentive  reader  of  the  political  and  literary  history  of  Great 
Britain,  no  name  will  more  frequently  attract  attention  than  that  of  Edmund 
Burke,  whether  we  consider  the  larj^e  space  he  occupied  in  the  public  eye,  the 
oriffinal  ^fenius  he  possessed,  the  diversified  talents  he  displayed,  or  the  great  events 
wiUi  which  the  whole  of  his  pui  lie  life  was  connected. 

HaHueinationi ;  or,  the  Rational  History  of  Apparitions,  Visions,'DreamB,  Mag- 
netism, Somnambulism,  dec.  By  A.  Brierre  de  Btiismont.  First  American,  from  the 
second  enlarged  and  improved  Paris  edition.  •  Philadelphia :  tiindsay  dc  Black- 
iston.  ,1854,  The  author  treats  the  important  and  hitherto  neglected  subject  of 
hallucination  in  various  points  of  view,  inasmuch  as  it  bears  important  relations 
to  philosophy,  medicine,  religion,  history.,  morality,  and  jurisprudence.'  The  appa- 
ritions of  Holy  Writ  are  handled  with  a  reverence  befitting  a  Christian ;  whilst 
much  light  is  thrown  on  the  probable  origin  of  the  hallucinations  of  so  many  cele- 
brated personages,  whose  character  and  actions  were  so  exalted  as  to  place  them 
apparently  above  humanity.  We  are  indebted  to  Taylor  ^  Maury  for  a  jcopy  of 
the  work.  ^  . 

Hiuiory  of  Liberfy.  Part  II.  The  Early  Christians.  By  Samuel  Eliot  Vol  3. 
Boston :  Little,  Brown  dc  Co.  1853.  From  W.  W.  Morrison,  Washington.  We 
have  already  noticed  Part  I.  of  this  work,  and  will  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again. 
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OuB  friends  who  are  indebted  to  the  Ravisw  ought  not  to  delay  an  hour  in 
sending  on  the  amount.  In  the  very  great  enhancement  of  prices  for  printing  and 
material  of  every  sort,  the  profiu  of  the  Review,  even  with  prompt  payments, 
are  reduced  very  much.  Eveiy  delay  is  a  positive  loss,  and  embarrasses  us  with- 
out benefiting  the  subscriber.  Let  our  friends  bear  this  in  mind.  Theywill  not 
wait  for  collectors,  who  always  exact  commission,  but  remit  directly  by  mail. 
Such  kindness  and  attention  are,  we  trust,  merited  by  a  work  which  has  labored 
long  and  assiduously,  and  in  spite  of  every  discouragement,  in  promotion  of  the 
industrial  welfare  and  advancement  of  Che*  Southern  and*  Western  country. 

To  those  who  have  promptly  remitted  or  paid  to  agenU,  our  hearty  thanks  are 
returned. 

Any  deficient  numbers  or  Tolumes  of  the  Review  will  be  supplied  to  sub- 
scribers. 

The  Editor  takes  occasion  to  state  t^at  he  still  retains,  and  has  ever  held  the 
exclusive  editorial  charge  of  the  Review,  and  that  no  one  else  whatever  is  in- 
terested in  its  proprietary.  His  location  at  Washington,  in  the  service  of  the  Go- 
vernment, has  been  but  of  a  temporary  character. 

A  few  sets  of  the  Ihdostbxal  Rksouecbs  still  remain  on  hand. 
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Art.  L— THE  DECDIAL  BfSTfil  OF  lEASDIBS. 

In  a  countrj  politically  so  circumstanoed  as  the  United  States, 
it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  genertd  intellisenoe  of  the  people, 
or  evidence  of  a  stubbornness  of  genius,  that  in  matters  of  a 
purely  conventional  nature,  it  should  sometimes  betray  a  bac}c> 
wardness  in  adopting  reforms,  or  exhibit  a  stationary  condition 
while  adhering  to  the  customs  and  prejudices  of  an  anterior  age. 
The  chief  difficultj  in  the  way  of  generalizing  a  measure  in  tne 
United  States,  which  cannot  be  realized  or  enforced  by  the  ope* 
ration  of  law,  consists  in  the  want  of  a  central  power,  with 
means  and  appliances  adequate  to  meet  the  calls  which  emer- 
^ncy  makes  upon  it  In  merely  conventional  matters,  the 
General  Government  has  no  part,  either  as  a.- party  concurring 
with  the  will  of  the  States  in  their  supreme  capacity,  or  as  the 
supreme  power,  to  which  the  States  submit  in  a  subordinate 
capacity.  This  peculiarity  in  the  political  form  of  our  govern^^ 
ment  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  foreigner  understand ;  and  when 
he  is  brought  to  understand  it,  he  is  still  at  a  loss  how  to  appre- 
ciate it.  That,  a  sovereignty  can  exist  within  a  sovereignty,  is 
to  him  paradoxical ;  that  each  is  supreme  over  and  subordinate 
to  each  other,  is  a  mythical  anomaly.  It  therefore  has  caused 
much  surprise,  that  while  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  physi- 
cal industry,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  made  such 
considerable  progress,  they  should  be,  in  many  respects,  as  re- 
gards their  socud  relations,  so  far  behind  less  progressive 
nations. 

This  fact  is  exemplified  in  nothing  more  palpably  than  in  the 
little  advancement  we  have  shown  in  modifying  our  standards 
of  weights  and  measures.  It  had  been  unjustly  charged  against 
us  that  we  cling  through  prejudice  to  the  old  standards,  while  a 
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reform  has  beeu  going  on  throughout  Europe ;  but  thej  who 
make  the  charge  do  not  reflect  that  thirty-one  States  have 
a  sovereign  voice  in  choosing  each  for  itself,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  are  in  the  relative  condition  of  thirty-one  independent 
nations.  Further,  they  do  not  consider  that,  oy  the  very  nature 
of  our  State  and  G-eneral  forms  of  government,  a  complexity 
exists,  which  not  even  concert  of  action  can  wholly  simplify  or 
disentangle ;  and  hence  that  reform,  in  this  respect,  is  not  re- 
tarded by  public  sentiment,  or  the  stubbornness  of  genius,  but 
by  an  obstacle  in  the  fundamental  organism.  The  General 
Government,  for  its  own  purposes,  may  adopt  the  metrical  _sys- 
tem ;  the  States,  for  their  individual  purposes,  may  adopt'  the 
old  arrangement :  here  is  at  once  a  conflict.  The  General  Govern- 
ment, in  its  custom-houses,  at  its  military  posts,  and  elsewhere, 
may  use  the  metrical  measures ;  a  few  States,  in  their  marketr 
houses,  in  their  workshops,  and  in  their  commercial  aflEairs,  may 
do  the  same ;  but  both  are  again  in  conflict  with  those  States 
which  adhere  to  the  old  plan.  The  "  inversion  and  reversion 
of  sovereignty,"  as  exercised  by  the  States  singly  and  as  a 
federative  whole,  will  prevent  anything  like  spontaneous  and 
universal  reform  in  the  conventional  system  of  the  Union ;  and 
that  which  is  effected  at  all,  must  be  gradual,  and  proceed  &om 
mutual  concession,  before  our  national  legislature  can  assume 
the  responsibility  of  declaring  definitive  action. 

ADamphhet  before  us,  entitled  "  A  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Hanni- 
bal Hamlin,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  &c.,  by  Alexandre  Vattemare,"  disdoses 
the  fact,  that  Mr.  Yattemare's  good  services  have  been  engaged 
in  exchanging  sets  of  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures  of 
France  and  tne  United  States  between  the  two  governments, 
and  in  endeavoring  to  bring  the  authorities  of  both  countries  to 
appreciate  more  intimately  the  distinctive  features  of  the  two 
systems.  The  metrical  arrangement,  where  understood,  is  held 
in  pre-eminent  esteem,  which  is  a  strong  guaranty  that  it  pos- 
sesses excellences  not  attained  by  any  other  system. 

The  arrangement  common  with  us  was  originally  one  rather 
of  necessity  or  temporary  expediency,  than  of  choice.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  assumed  tnat  no  efforts  have  been  made  to  modify  or 
perfect  it.  As  early  as  1790,  Mr.  Jefferson  presented  two  plans 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  one  of  which  the  existing 
denominations  of  weights  and  measures  are  conformed.  The 
weights,  capacity,  and  length  measures  are  connected,  and  a 
scientific  basis  is  proposed.  In  the  other,  the  decimal  system  is 
introduced,  the  denominations  are  simplified,  and  the  length 
measure  is  referred  to  a  natural  standara.  Neither  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's propositions  were  adopted  by  Congress  or  the  States, 
In  18i9,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  pre- 
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sented  a  plan  to  conform  to  the  weiglita  and  measures  in  com- 
mon use.  They  proposed  to  obtain,  through  a  commission,  co- 
pies of  the  yard,  tne  bushel,  the  wine  gallon,  and  the  pound,  sup- 
posed to  conform  to  those  in  common  use  in  the  United  States  ; 
to  preserve  these  standards,  and  distribute  duplicates  of  them ; 
to  compare  the  length  measure  with  the  length  of  the  second's 
pendulum,  and.  also  with  that  of  an  arc  of  the  terrestrial  meri- 
dian ;  to  connect  them  by  determining  the  weight  of  a  certain 
bulk  of  distilled  water ;  and  to  define  the  bushel  and  gallon  by 
the  weight  of  water  which  they  contain. 

Two  years  later,  in  1821,  Mr.  Adams  (then  in  Congress)  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  a  proposition  on  the 
same  subject.  He  recommended:  Ist.  '"To  fix  the  standard 
with  the  partial  uniformity  of  which  it  is  susceptible  for  the  pre- 
pent,  excluding  all  innovations ;  and  2d.  To  consult  with  foreign 
nations  for  the  future  and  ultimate  establishment  of  universal 
and  permanent  uniformity."     . 

Mr.  Adams'  motion  dia  not  meet  with  favor — at  least,  it  occa- 
sioned no  action  in  Congress ;  but  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  case,  and  in  the  absence  of  specific  legislation  . 
fixing  a  standard,  the  proper  government  department  directed 
that  the  weights  and  measures  employed  in  the  custom-houses 
of  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere  in  federal  ofi&ce3,  should  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  propositions  contained  in  the  Beport  of 
the  House  Committee,  above  referred  to,  in  1819 ;  and  on  this 
basis  the  system  of  American  weights  and  measured  rests.  It  is 
in  effect  the  old  English  arrangement,  (in  operation  in  England 
before  the  adoption  of  the  imperial  standard,)  which  we  have 
wholly  borrowed,  with  only  trifling  and  unimportant  modifica- 
tions. Congress  has  passed  no  laws  declaring  a  standard ;  and 
it  is*  only  by  tolerance  that  the  system  or  arrangement  exists 
at  all. 

The  inquiry  is  ofteli  put,  why,  if  Congress  has  never  fixed  a 
standard,  the  government  should  undertake  to  introduce  ^  dis- 
tinctive and  peculiar  set  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  States, 
among  the  federal  offices.  The  answer  is,  that  Congress  has,  by 
legislative  enactment,  concurred  in  the  action  of  the  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  General  Government,  and  legalized  it  under  au- 
thority of  the  Constitution.  Hence  the  original  order  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  directing  weights  and  measures,  corrected 
to  a  uniformity,  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  States,  has  all 
the  sanction  of  law. 

In  the  pamphlet  before  us  is  contained  a  letter  from  Mr.  W. 
W.  Mann,  which  is  descriptive  of  the  French  metrical  system. 
We  can  hardly  do  justice  to  Mr.  Mann's  elaborate  essay  in  a 
paper  so  brief  as  this  ia  designed  to  be ;  but  we  cannot  let  the  op- 
portunity pass  of  compressing  and  extracting  some  portions  of  it 
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He  says  the  system  ''is  called  metrical-decitnal  system: 
Metrical^  Deoause  it  is  founded  upon  and  derived  from^  the 
metre-unit  ci  measures  of  length ;  decimal,  because,  in  all  tiie 
multiples  and  divisions  of  the  metre,  and  of  the  other  units  of 
the  system,  it  is  proceeded  by  decimals  of  tens — ^thus:  tens, 
hundreds,  thousands,  tens  of  thouscmds ;  and  tenths^  hundredths^ 
thousandths,  &c." 

Mr.  Mann  next  famishes  us  with  a  history  of  the  metre,  the 
basis  of  the  wholo  structure.  It  grew  out  of  a  political  neoes* 
sity,  consequent  upon  the  consolidation  of  the  French  nation, 
and  the  absorption  of  Suzerain  provinces.  As  each  of  these 
Suzeraincies  had  its  system  or  arrangement  of  weights  and 
measures,  it  became  a  matter  of  urgent  expediency  that  one 

feneral  standard  should  be  devised.  At  the  instance  of  the 
'rench  Assembly,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  was  called  upon  to 
furnish  a  system ;  and  the  metre  was  chosen  as  the  initial  unit 
of  the  system.  The  word  metre  is  taken  from  the  Greek  fiergov, 
The  Academy  decided  that  *'  the  length  of  the  metre  should  be 
the  ten-millionth  part  of  a  quadrant  of  the  earth's  meridian,  that 
is  to  say,  the  ten-milliontli  part  of  the  distance  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole,  or  one  link  of  a  chain  of  fortv  millions  equal 
links,  that  would  extend  entirely  around  our  globe,  passing  over 
thepoles." 

The  meridian  was  selected,  "  not  because  it  was  in  France, 
but  because  it  was,  in  Europe,  the  longest  arc  of  a  meridian,  the 
two  extremes  of  which  would  rest  upon  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
within  convenient  distance  of  France."  The  difference  between 
the  French  metre  and  English  yard  is  hardly  appreciable. 

This  difference  is  thus  stated : — 

French  metre ^. ,. inches  =39  i.Vtt??tf  Jn. 

English  imperial  yard "39  " 

C^xcess  of  French  metre  over  English  yard,  about "  \ 


Or,exactly «       ,VAW 

Taking,  therefore,  the  metre-unit  as  the  initial  for  long  mea* 
sure,  y^e  come  to  consider  its  multiples  and  divisions. 
'  " The ♦  nomenclature,"  says  Mr.  Mann,  "has  the  cardinal 
merit  of  being  suggestive  of  the  thing  signified.  The  nan^e  in- 
stantly suggests  the  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  measure.  One 
has  but  to  fix  in  his  memory  twelve  short  words,  with  their 
meaning,  and  the  dijficulty  is  mastered.  *  *  *  These  twelve 
words  are,  in  the  first  place,  four  of  the  ascending  series,  express- 
ing the  multiples  oi*  augmentations  of  the  metre  and  other  units. 
These  are  all  derived  from  the  Greek.    They  are : — 

Deca,  signifying ten. 

Hecto,       "         ^ hundred. 

Kilo,  "         i - .thousand. 

Myria,       "        .i ; ten  thousand. 
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<<  Next,  we  have  three,  words  of  the  descending  series,  express- 
ing the  divisions  or  diminutions  of  the  metre  and  other  units. 
They  are  all  derived  from  the  Latin.    They  are : — 

Deoi,  signifying. tenth. 

Centi,        ^        hundredth. 

MiUi,        "        thousandth. 

"  Now  prefix  these  seven  words  to  the  word  metre,  which  we 
already  know  the  meaning  of,  and  we  have  the  complete  no- 
menclature of  long  measure  under  the  French  metrical  system." 
Thus  :— 

The  rayria  metre  is 10^000  metres. 

The  kilometre  is. 1,000  metres. 

The  heclometre  is.  1 ...  i ....... .      100  metres. 

The  deoametre  is 10  metres. 

The  metre  is 1  metre. 

The  decimetre  is .»    1.10  metre,  or  tV  of  a  metre. 

The  centimetre  is 1.100  metre,  or  tIt     "     ** 

'     The  millimetre  is 1.1000  metre,  or  t  At         ^ 

The  reader  will  gather  £rom  this  brief  analysis  a  remote  id(^a 
of  the  French  system  of  length  measure.  While  the  principle  is 
retained,  the  mode  pursued  in  surface  measure  differs.  The, 
unit  is  called  ore,  from  the  Latin  area,  and  signifies,  in  the  French 
system,  '^  the  superficial  extent  contained  within  a  square,  of 
which  each  side  is  ten. metres  ia  length.  It  is  therefore  ten 
metres  square,  and  contains  400  square  metres."  The  combina- 
tion would  be : — ;      ^ 

The  hectare  =b 10.000  square  metres. 

Theflr«  *' 1.00      **  " 

Theeei^tiare  *<  1   iH      metre. 

The  hectare  is  equal  to  2  J  acres  (English  measure)  of  land ; 
or,  exactly,  2tVVVVVV  acres. 

The  measure  of  volume,  or  splid  measure,  has  for  its  unit  the 
stere^  (Greek,  arepeog,)    The  explanation  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  stere  is  the  cube  of  a  metre,  and  signifies  the  amount  of 
matter  contained  in  a  mass  one  metre  long,  one  metre  broad, 
and  on^  metre  high,"  or  in  a  solid  body  of  six  equal  sides,  like  a 
die,  of  which  each  side  is  one  metre  square.  We  have,  then, 
by  the  combination  of  words  above  described,  the  following  de- 
nominations indicative  of  solid  measure : — 

The  deoBstere,  which  is 10  cubic  metres. 

The  stere,  which  is 1    "    metre. 

The  decistere,  which  is 1.10,  or  ;^^  of  a  cube  metre. 

The  stere  is  equal  to  86  tHUIt  English  cubic  feet  It  has 
other  properties,  as  submultiples  and  subdivisions. 

The  meaaore  of  capacity,  for  liquid  and  dry  bodies,  has  a 
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unit,  which  iscafled  litre,  (from  the  Greek  Xirpa.)  The  litre  is  a 
vessel  containing  the  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  njetre,  or  the 
cube  of  a  decimetre.  (The  decimetre  is  one  of  the  properties  of 
the  long  measure,  referred  to  above*)  The  vessel  is  described  as 
square,  and  is,  by  interior  measurement,  one  decimetre  in  depth, 
and  each  side  measures  a  decimetre — ^in  other  wo^ds,  "  a  square 
vessel,  of  which,  by  interior  measurement,  each  side  and  the 
bottom  are  square  decimetres/'  The  combinations  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  kilolitrb,  which is..^ 1,000  litres. 

•<    heclolitre,    **     " 100    « 

"    decalitre,     «     « 10    « 

«    litre,  "     " 1  litre. 

«    decilitre,      "     " 1.10  ofalitre. 

«    centilitre,     "     « - 1.000    «      « 

^The  litre  is  rather  less  than  the  English  quart,  beingOi-flllly 
parts  of  the  imperial  gallon,  or  lyVTrVVVV  P^^s  of  a  pint,  or  a 
trifling  more  than  1^  pints.  On  this  basis,  with  the  litre  as  the 
initial,  measures  are  aesigned  for  measuring  the  various  kinds 
of  bodies  under  this  head,  according  to  their  nature. 

Next  we  are  presented  with  the  unit  for  the  standard  of 
weights,  which  is  called  a  gramme,  (irom  the  Greek  yafifta^ 
a  small  weight.)  "  The  gramme  is  the  weight  of  the  1,000th 
part  of  a  cubic  decimetre  of  distilled  water,  taken  at  its  greatest 
density,  which  occurs  at  the  temperature  of  four  degrees  above 
zero  of  the  centigrade  thermometer  (89**  2  Fahrenheit),  and 
weighed  in  a  vacuum.  Take  an  accurately  constructed  litres  (which 
contains,  as  we  have  seen,  one  decimetre  cube,)  fill  the  litre 
with  distilled  water,  reducea  to  the  temperature  above  mention- 
ed (+40  centigrade),  and  weigh  it  in  a  vacuum:  the  weight  of 
that  water  is  1  kilogramme,  or  1,000  grammes,"  Then  follo¥rs 
the  nomenclature  of  the  system : — 

M7rhigramme=. 10,000  grammes. 

Kilogramme,     « 1,000        " 

Hectogramme," 100        " 

Decagramme,  ",...« 10        " 

Gramme,  "  1  grampie. 

'Decigramme,   ** , 1.10     oPa gramma 

Cenugramme,  " 1.100     **        " 

Milligramme,    " 1.1000    "        " 

We  have  next  a  description  of  the  uses  of  the  several  mea- 
sures, according  to  this  system ;  but  these  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  reader — the  Kilogramme,  for  instance,  in  determin- 
ing the  tonnage  of  vessels,  in  expressing  quintals,  etc.,  and  the 
superior  and  subordinate  multiples  and  subdivisions  of  the 
gramme  in  fixing  the  ton,  cwt.,  pound,  ounce,  eta 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  decimal-metrical  system  of  France. 
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It  Temains  to  connect  tlus  system  witli  the  money  standard  of 
that  country ;  for  the  arrangement  would  not  otherwise  be  com- 
plete. The  franc  is  the  monetary  unit,  having  a  value,  corres- 
ponding with  our  dollar  initial,  of  1 8  cents  7  muls.  All  account^ 
are  kept  in  francs  and  centimes,  the  pieces  consisting  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  copper,  each  containing  a  per  centage  of  alloy.  Sy 
law,  the  following  are  the  denom^tions,  weights,  and  solids  of 
French  metallic  currency : — 

GOLD. 
DtuomimiM&u,  Weight.  lltaiR«t<r. 

20  francs. 6.45161  grammes 21  millimetres. 

10     «       3.22680        «        17  « 

6    " 1.61290       "        ...-W 14  *• 

SILVER. 
DencmmaHon.  '  Weight.  IHtmter. 

5  fnscs 25  grammes .^37  millimetres. 

2    « 10  " 27.    .  « 

1  «       .., 5  '*  23  « 

50centimes 2U  **  18  " 

20     '*           1  "  .15  " 

coppca. 
*  • 

D^nomiMOtion,  Weight.  Diameter. 

10  centimes 10  grammes 30  millimetres. 

5    *»  5  «        25  " 

2  «  2  «         20  « 

1     "  I  «         ...i 16  " 

The  franc  has  9  parts  of  pure  silver  in  10,  and  l^of  copper. 
Its  weight  is  5  grammes  with  this  alloy.  All  silver  coins,  mul- 
tiples, and  divisions  of  the  franc  weigh  in  exact  proportion. 
The  gold  coins  have  the  same  degree  of  allov  as  the  silver, 
namely :  9  pure  and  1  of  impure  metal.  The  alloy  of  the  cop- 
per coins  is  as  follows:  95  parts  of  copper,  4  parta  of  tin,  and  1 
of  zinc«»100.  8,100  francs  in  gold',  200  francs  m  silver,  10  francs 
in  copper,  weigh  1  kilogramme.  We  may  thus  perceive  the 
combination  and  connection  of  the  monetery  standsurd  with  that 
of  the  weights  and  measures. 

Mr.  Mann  says:  "It  is  by  decimal  division  and  by  the 
weight  and  diameter  of  the  coins,  that  the  connection  is  estab- 
lished'between  the  currency  of  France  and  the  metrical  system 
of  weights  and  measures.  It  was  intended  to  'make  this  connec- 
tion more  intimate  and  complete,  by  so  regulating  the  diameter 
of  the  coins  that,  by  placing  a  certain  number  of  them  in  juxta- 
position, touching  each  other,  in  a  straight  line,  the  metre  and 
its  various  divisions  might  be  reproduced."  This  can  be  done, 
thus  affording,  in  cases  of  need,  the  various  divisions  of  lineal 
measure  with  the  coins. 

Full  justice  ha3  not  been  done  to  this  subject^  in  the  con- 
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traded  limits  of  this  paper;  but  enongli  has  been  said  to 
sliow  that  the  question  of  standard  in  France  has  been  regula- 
ted to  a  system,  that  it  is  a  system  which  commends  itself  for 
its  simplicity  and  exactitude,  and  that,  with  slight  modifi- 
cations, it  could  with  advantage  be  adopted  throughout  the 
United  States. 


Art.  n.— HANUFACTUURe  IN  SOUtH  CAROLINA. 

The  apathy  and  want  of  enterprise  in  the  South,  and  parti- 
cularly in  South  Carolina,  must  be  nuttter.of  astonishment  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  her  geograpiiy  and  immense 
resources.  It  appears  to  be  the.  disposition  of  the  citizens  of 
South  Carolina  particularly,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
fathers,  in  all  the  pursuits  of  life,  and  they  cry. "  DowQ  with  aU 
innovation  upon  those  customs." 

When  we  consider  the  immense  changes  which  have  trans- 
pired in  the  world  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  we  might 
say,  with  great  propriety,  the  last  ten,  superinduced  by  the  ex- 
tension of  commerce,  the  immense  production  of  gold,  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  the  practical  sciences,  the  ease  and  cheapness  with 
which  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  can  be  carried  on,  and 
the  ffreat  impetus  given .  to  commerce  thereby,  we  are  annoyed 
by  tne  sluggishness  and  indifference  manifested. by  those  who 
are  called  the  men  of  progress  and  enterprise  of  the  South. 

Twenty  years  ago,  South  Carolina  invested  all  of  her  surplus 
capital  in  lands  and  negroes,  and  now  she  inv^ts  her  capital  in 
the  same  wav,  or  in  banking  institutions,  regardless  of  the 
changed  condition  of  the  wcHrld,  and  the  changed  condition  of 
her  lands.  But  a  few  years  since,  the  North  eould  not  manu- 
facture without  protection,  and  now  she  cannot  have  the  impu- 
dence to  ask  it.  The  poverty  of  her  soil,  and  its  unfitness  to 
produce  articles  for  foreign  consumption,  drove  them  into  the 
enterprise  of  manufacturing  the  great  staple  bf  the  South.  By 
the  unexampled  industry  of  that  section  of  our  Union,  and  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  her  machinists,  she  can  now  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  Europe  in  manufacturing,  and  is  now  acknowl- 
edged to  be,  both  by  Southerners  and  foreigners,  the  most 
flourishing  section  of  our  confederacy. 

As  my  object  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  to  the  manu&cture  of  their  own  great  staple,  I  make 
the  declaration  that  the  manufacture  bf  cotton  can  be  made  more 
profitable  in  South  Carolina  than  in  any  of  the  Northern  States. 

The  resources  of  South  Carolina  are  superior,  if  not  unsur- 
passed, by  any  State  in  the  Union.  She  has  a  great  extent  of 
sea-coast,  much  of  the  finest  quality  of  lands,  particularly  the 
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lidh  loamy  soils  lying  on  tbe  sea-board,  and  the  lowlands  on 
her  numerous  water-coorses.  The  best  rice  ia  made  here,  the 
finest  article  of  cotton  is  also  produced  in  South  Carolina;  her 
territory  abounds  in  minerals ;  the  richest  gold  mine  ever  dis- 
coverea  lies  in  Eatonville  District,  and  in  all  probability  there 
are  many  others  within  her  borders  of  equal  ricnness,  for  in  that 
locality  they  are  being  discovered  every  day.  Iron  ore  abounds 
in  various  portions  of  the  State ;  and  last,  thou^  not  least,  she 
yields  the  pahn  to  no  other  State  in  the  extent  of  her  water- 
power,  the  cheapest  motor  by  a  great  per  cent,  ever  yet  difiicov- 
ered,  or  possibly  can  be  discovared.  With  all  these  unprece- 
dented resources,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is  playing  the 
sluggard  over  her  untold  wealth,  eihplojing  all  her  labor  and 
capital  in  cotton  raising  in  competition  with  the  fertile  and  gen- 
arpus  lands  of  the  South  and  the  Southwest.  Thete  great  re- 
sources will  enable  this  State  to  support  an  immense  population : 
they  will  act  and  react  upon  each  other ;  the  development  of 
one  will  sustadn  and  advance  the  development  of  the  otner. 

It  is  evident  to  the  most  obtuse  understanding  that  the  manu* 
facture  of  cotton  can  now  be  made  a  very  profitable  business  in 
t)ie  State  of  South  Carolina,  far  more  so  than  planting.  In  the 
first  place,  labor  is  cheaper  here  than  it  is  at  the  North,  where 
Abbott  Lawrence  and  many  others  have  made  their  millions ; 
second,  because  water  power  is  cheaper ;  third,  cotton  in  its  raw 
state  is  much  cheaper  to  the  manufacturer  here  than  at  the  North ; 
fourth,  tlie  streams  are  never  obstructed  in  the  least  degree  by 
ice ;  fifth,  the  present  cheapness  of  machinery  in  consequence 
of  modern  improvements,  and  competition  in  it0  manufacture ; 
sixth,  the  comparative  ease  with  which  first-class  manufacturing 
machinists  can  be  obtained ;  seventh,  the  European  exodus  cre- 
ating a  rise  in  the  price  of  labor,  tending  to  throw  the  Americaji 
manufacturer  on  an  equality  with  the  European ;  eighth,  the 
threatened  European  war.  in  the  above,  I  have  stated  some  of 
the  advantages  likely  to  redound  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
manufacturing  int^est  throughout  the  Union,  as  well  as  others 
which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  South  and  South  Carolina. 

If  we  draw  a  parallel  between  the  North  and  the  South  upon 
this  subject,  we^will  find  everything  except  skill  in  machinists 
and  operatives  offering  superior  advantages  in  the  South. 

In  the  first  place,  South  Carolina  has  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  North,  in  tiie  cheapness  of  her  labor.  This  is  a  point 
I  have  heard  stoutly  contested  by  those  ignorant  of  the  fiicts  of 
the  case ;  by  men  who  have  never  taken  the  pains  to  examine 
the  subject.  If  the  opponents  of.  Southern  manufacturing  will 
only  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  Patent  Office  reports  for 
1851,  on  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  department,  tney  will 
find  there  a  true  estimate  of  the  cost  of  labor,  both  in  the  Nordi 
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and  South,  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments.  It  will 
be  seen  by  such  examination  that  the  labor  employed  in  North* 
ern  manu&cturing  is  at  least  one  hundred  per  cent  higher  than 
that  employed  in  the  same  business  in  the  South.  According 
to  the  ratent  Office  reports  of  1851,  the  average  cost  of  labor 
for  men  in  Massachusetts,  employed  in  cotton  manufacturing,  is 
$22  90  per  month,  and  for  temales,  $18  60,  making  an  aggre* 

SEite  of  $46  60.  The  cost  of  labor  in  the  manufactories  of  South 
arolina,  according  to  the  same  report,  is,  for  men,  $13  94 ;  for 
females,  $8  80 ;  thus. making  an  aggregate  of  $22  24.  Accord- 
ing to  this  statement,  South  Carolina  has  a  dear  gain  over  Mas- 
sachusetts of  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of 
labor  necessary  to  carry  on  her  manufactories,  the  most  expen- 
sive department  connected  with  this  branch  of  industry ;  yet 
Massachusetts  has  218  manufacturing  estitblishments,  and  a  cap- 
ital invested  of  $28,446,660,  and  increasing  it  every  day  on 
account  of  the  vast  profits  they  are  realizing.  ,  South  Carolina, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  only  eighteen  establishments,  and  a  cap- 
ital of  $857,200.  After  examming  the  above  statistics,  we  are 
amazed  at  the  ignorance  and  apathy  betrayed  by  the  South, 
particularly  by  South  Carolina,  in  her  want  of  enterprise  in 
this  department  of  industry. 

In  the  next  place,  the  water-power  of  South  Carolina  is  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  of  the  New-England  States ;  all  of  her 
streams  have  their  sources  in  the  Blue  Bidge  Mountains,  and 
rush  over,  shoal  after  shoal,  through  all  the  upper  districts, 
down  to  the  midland  districts  of  the  State.  Many  of  them  are 
large  streams,  such  as  the  Broad  Biver,  Saluda,  Catawba^  and 
ftimish  large  volumes  of  water ;  and  aB  the  falls  are  produced 
by  these  streams  pouring  over  beds  of  granite,  it  follows  that 
liiere  is  an  abundance  of  building  material  convenient  for  erect- 
ing permanent  manufacturing  buildings.  Water-power,  beyond 
all  question,  is  the  cheapest  motive  power  that  can  possibly  be 
applied  to  machinery ;  it  is  as  free  and  almost  as  constant  as 
air,  and  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina-^lmoat  as  cheap  as  air; 
for  even  her  finest  falls  have  never  been  looked  upon  as  at  all 
valuable  until  recently,  and  at  a  mere  nominal  value  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  North,  fisur  inferior  to  them  in  power 
and  facilities.  Falls  now  in  South  Carolina  on  her  largest 
streams,  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  power,  upon  the  banks  of 
which  I  might  say,  and  say  truthfully,  that  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  factories  might  be  erected  with  but  little  more  labor  and 
expense  each  than  the  first,  can  be  bought  by  paying  the  ordi- 
nary price  per  acre  for  the  land  in  the  vicinity.  Perhaps  where, 
in  some  instances,  the  falls  are'  exceedingly  fine,  the  owner  may 
ask  a  small  preinium  upon  his  land  in  consideration  of  this  fact, 
which  small  value  has  been  produced  by  having  erected  at  the 
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shoals  an  inferior  set  of  grist,  flouring  and  saw  mills,  wMcb 
yield  a  very  small  profit  to  the  owner  from  the  custom  he  re-* 
ceives  from  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  These  shoals  are 
destined  to  become  exceedingly  valuable  at  no  distant  day,  per- 
haps within  eight  or  ten  years,  or  even  less  than  that,  provided 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  can  be  turned  from 
the  all-absorbing'  pursuit  of  making  cotton  to  manufacturing  a 
branch  of  industry  equally  as  important,  and,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  infinitely  more  profitable,  thereby  securing  to  our- 
selves the  enormous  wealth  we  annually  pour  into  the  lap,  of 
foreign  nations,  retaining  the  population  already  in  the  State, 
and  bringing  within  our  borders^  fipom  all  parts  of  the  world, 
energy,  enterprise,  and  genius.  We  confidently  believe  that  near 
the  great  falls  on  the  largest'  rivers,  which  are  not  far  from  the 
centre  oF  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  that  large  manufacturing 
cities  are  destined,  soon  destined,  to  spring  up,  rivalling-  the 
Lowells  and  Lawrences  of  Massachusetts,  aifft^ng  wealth,  re- 
finement, and  comfort  amongst  thousands  who  otherwise  would 
have  remained  in  ignorance  and  Sloth ;  for  not  thirtv-five  years 
ago,  Mr.  Jackson  laid  the  comer-stone  of  the  flourishing  citj  of 
Lowell,  by  erecting  there  the  first  manufactory,  almost  in  a 
wilderness ;  it  rose  at  once  to  the  dimensions  of  a  city,  and  now 
has  a  population  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  as  large  as  the 
city  of^  Charleston.  He  commenced  this  enterprise  under  aus- 
pices far  more  unfavorable  than  can  possibly  exist  now  in  South 
(Jarolina.  The  city  of  Lawrence,  on  tne  same  river,  is  also  rising 
rapidly  in  wealth  and  population ;  in  fact,  every  stream  in  Mas- 
sachusetts is  stiadded  with  villages  and  hamlets,  produced  by, 
the  talismanic  effects  of  manufacturing.  Her  water-power,  at 
this  day,  is  worth  millions  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  establisnments 
must  first  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  this  invaluable  motor. 
It  would  not  be  extravagant  to  say  that  one  half  of  it  is  laid  out 
in  its  purchase.  Now  what  is  the  fiict  in  South  Carolina  ?  Her 
best  power,  as  I  have  before  stated,  is  worth,  or  will  flell  for, 
absolutely  nothing ;  the  only  price  asked  is  a  fair  and-  ordinary 
price  per  acre  for  the  land  connected  with  the  falls.  The  cap- 
italist, therefore,  embarking  in  the  manu&cturing  business  m 
South  Carolina,  will  be  at  little  expense  comparatively  in  pur- 
chasing a  site  for  his  mills,  and  when  in  operation,  paying  but 
half  the  price  for  labor  that  is  paid  at  the  North,  which  would 
give  South  Carolina  overwhelming  advantages  over  any  portion 
of  the  North. 

Another  strong  argument,  appealing  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  to  embark  in  manufacturing  enterprises  at  present, 
is,  that  her  best  lands  are  now  cut  down  and  pretty  much  ex- 
hausted, and  therefore  cotton-growing  cannot  be  made  as  pro- 
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fitable  a  business  as  it  formerly  was.    Her  people  have  now  to 
compete  with  the  South  and  Southwest^  which  nas  brought  into 
cultivation  recently  so  much  of  the  rich  and  virgin  lands  of  that 
section  of  the  Union.    The  necessary  consequence  of  this,  fact 
is,  that  in  a  short  time  the  best  lands  in  the  State,  the  river 
lands,  will  alone  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  growing  cottoOi 
and  the  great  mass,  of  our  slaves  will  find  their  way  farther 
South  and  West.    This  assuredly  will  be  the  case,  unless  we 
i  find  for  a  large  portion  of  them  a  more  profitable  employment 
;  than  cotton-growing  can  be  in  the  space  of  a  very  ^w  years. 
.  Where,  then,  can  this  employment  be  found  7  m  It  can  )>&  found 
in  manufacturing  establishments.    South  Carolina  can  become 
in  a  few  years  the  manufacturer  of  the  South  and  West.    She 
might  make  large  profits  by  simply  converting  the  raw  material 
into  yarns,  and  shipping  them  to  foreign  ports^  >  The  ;arffument 
for  this  is,  that  many  of  the  large  manufacturing  establishments 
of  Europe  confine  themselves  to  the  labor  of  converting  the  raw 
material  into  yarns,  and  selling  to  other  establishments  to  be 
^/  woven  into  cloths.    It  can  be  converted  into  yams  at  a  very 

'^  >  moderate  expense,  and  commands  readily  a  profit  over  cotton 

in  a  raw  state  of  nearly  a  hundred  per  cent    This  kind  of 
manufacturing  does  not  require  as  much  skill  in  the  operation, 
and  is  better  suited  on  this  account  to  the  inferior  capacity  of 
our  slaves.    Skilful  machinists  are  not  required  at  hign  wagesu 
and  the  cost  for  machinery  is  much  less ;  but  it  is  not  propc^ea 
to  confine  this  species  of  labor  tQ  the  slave,  though  nis  labor 
will  be  valuable  in  this  department  of  industry,  but  there  is  a 
large  population  in  the  State  in  humble  circumstances  to  whom 
the  introduction  of  manufacturing  would  be  the  greatest  of 
blessings,  particularly  to  indigent  females.    The  labor  of  the 
inhabitant  of  the  poor  pine  lands  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State, 
•  and  the  poor  lands  of  the  middle  districts,  and  the  tract  of 
!  country  bordering  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  mountains,  caa 
.  be  procured  for  manufacturing  purposes  at  as  low  rates  as  that 
:  of  the  slave.  •  Illustrative  of  this,  the  GranitevillQ  Factory  is 
worked  altogether  by  white  operatives,  procured  in  the  neigh- 
boring pine  hills,  in  preference  to  the  employment  of.  slave 
labor ;  so  that  labor,  whether  it  be  free  or  slave,  is  a  matter  of 
jchoice  to  the  manufacturer  in  South  Carolina. 

Another  great  inducement  to  South  Carolina  to  engage  in 
manufacturing  at  the  present  time  is,  that  railroads  are  penetra- 
ting every  section  of  the  State.  There,  are  three  lines  of  rail- 
roads running  through  the  upper  country,  passing  near  the 
largest  and  b^t  falls  on  her  largest  rivers.  GHie  Columbia  and 
Charlotte  road  passes  within  twenty  miles  of  the  fine  shoals  on 
the  Catawba,  near  Land's  JB'ord.  The  Columbia  and  Greenville 
Baibroad  passes  up  the  Broad  Biver  for  some  miles,  and  thence 
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on  to  Oreenyille,  crossing  the  Saluda.  The  Union  and  Spaiv 
tanburg  Bailroad  connects  with  the  Colambia  and  Greenville 
fittilrof^  at  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  Broad  Biver,  and  rans 
up  this  fine  stream  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles,  in  the  vicin* 
ity  of  some  magnificent  falls  on  that  river,  around  which  a 
canal  has  been  cut.  One  of  the  public  works  of  the  State  thus 
ffiving  every  facSity,  so  far  as  relates  to  transportation,  in  tend- 
ing to  advance  manufacturing  interests  in  tnis  section  of  the 
State. 

We  hardly  deem  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
the  raw  material  can  be  obtained  in  the  South,  in  those  sections 
best  adapted  to  manufacturing,  for  at  least  two  cents  upon  the 
pound  less  than  it  can  be  laid  down  at  factories  at  the  North. 
In  this,  therefore,  there  is  a  clear  saving  to  the  South  of  at  least 
20  per  cent.,  at  the  present  prices  of  the  staple.  We  regard 
this  as  a  fact  self-evident  to  every*  mind. 

Again,  the  streams  of  the  South  are  never  obstructed  in  the 
least  degree  by  ice.  It  is  true,  that  this  is  not  a  great  drawback 
to  the  victories  of  the  North,  yet  it  must  be  to  some  extent  an 
inconvenience. 

The  machinery  of  a  cotton  factory  is  now  much  cheaper  than  it 
formerly  was. '  Great  improvements  have  been  made  upon  it  by 
American  and  European  artisans  within  a  short  period.  It  is 
now  manufactured  at  the  North  extensively  on  the  very  best 
models,  and  the  competition  in  this  trade  has  Drought  machinery 
doWn  to  a  low  figure  compared  with  prices  some  years  since. 

There  is  no  difficulty  now  in  obtaining  first-class  machinists, 
which  was  formerly  the  case.  The  North  has  entered  so  largely 
into  cotton  manufacturing  recently,  that  large  numbers  of  ope- 
ratives have  become  masters  of  this  branch  of  business,  wno 
can  be  procured  for  a  slight  advance  over  the  wages  they  get  at 
the  North.  The  strikes  which  are  now  going  on  in  England  for 
higher  wages  in  the  factories,  will  induce  paany  of  the  most  enter- 
prising to  seek  employment  on  our  continent.  At  this  time 
skilful  machinists  can  more  easily  be  obtained  than  at  any  for- 
mer period. 

If  there  be  a  general  European  War,  and  there  appears  to  be 
no  preventive  as  matters  "now  stand  in  Europe,  the  manufac- 
turing interest  tfiust  languish  there.  The  immense*  amount  of 
capital  that  will  be  drawn  out  of  the  regular  channels  of  trade, 
to  carry  on  a  gigantic  war,  such  an  one  as  it  assuredly  will  be, 
if  France  and  England  get  fairly  into  it,  will  give  the  manufac- 
turing interest  of  England  a  serious  blow.  The  supplies  of 
breadstuffe  being  cut  off  from  England  and  France,  hitherto  fur- 
nished by  Russia  principally,  and  other  European  States,  will 
raise  them  vastly  in  price,  wnich  is  even  now  tne  case,  and  will 
continue  to  keep  them.  up.    This  will  also  draw  capital  from  all 
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the  ordinary  channels  of  trade  and  industry,  manufactarinff 
amongst  the  rest;  and  will  increase  the  price  of  the  operative^ 
labor.  Hence  will  ensue  strikes  for  higher  wages,  and  the 
closing  and  the  &iling  of  manufacturing  establishmeiits  in  Eng- 
land, and  perhaps  the  rest  of  Europe.  Whatever  retards  the 
cotton  manufacturing  interest  in  England,  advances  that  of  the 
United  States,  when  the  causes  are  European  in  their  origin.  The 
manufacturing  for  the  world  must  be  done  somewhere^  and 
when  the  leading  manufacturing  na-tion  of  the  world,  therefore, 
becomes  embarrassed,  the  benefit  must  redound  to  her  most 
successful  rival,  which  is  the  United  States. 

There  is  more  encouragement  at  present  for  the  South  to  engage 
in  manufacturing  than  at  any  previous  period.  The  times  have 
change(l  greatly,  since  the  present  manufacturing  establishments 
and  enterprises  in  South  Carolina  were  put  into  operation — ^I 
speak  of  tnose  enterprises  known  in  the  State  and  the  United 
States — the  old  Saluda  Company,  near  Columbia,  and  the 
factory  at  the  beautiful  little  village  of  G-raniteville,  which  has 
risen  around  the  factory  in  the  pine  hills  near  Aiken.  The  lat- 
ter is  making  a  haiidsome  profit.  We  have  now  a  great  annual 
production  of  gold,  both  in  CaliforQia  and  Australia,  which  has 
enhanced  the  prices  of  all  productions  and  all  fabrics,  and 

given  an  unprecedented  impetus  to  commerce.  We  have  the 
ee  trade  doctrines  of  England — the  spread  of  commerce,  and 
its  rapidly  extending  range,  reaching  around  and  around  the 
world,  visiting  every  nation,  and  opening  the  ports  of  every 
country.  These  things  have  revolutionized,  and  will  continue 
to  revolutionize  the  world,  with  jttnexampled  rapidity.  It  is  by 
the  powerful  agency  of  steam  that  the  world  is  being  drawn  to- 
gether,  and  every  nation  is  becoming  familiar  with  the  govern- 
ment and  laws  of  all  other  nations,  and  the  barbarous  becoming 
civilized.  The  transit  of  oceans  and  seas  is  now  of  little  more 
moment  than  the  passage  of  rivers,  bays,  straits,  and  channels 
were  a  few  years  ago. 

The  revolution  of  China  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  soon  her 
time-honored  rule  and  her  musty  walls  will  have  fallen  forever, 
and  the  old  Chinese  Government,  with  its  lowering  superstitions, 
will  topple,  never  to  rise  again,  superseded  by  a  government  of 
progress,  and  worthy  of  the  nineteenth  century,  giving  light 
and  life  to  a  nation  containing  nearly  half  the  population  of  the 
world,  and  which  has  been  burled  in  barbarism  for  more  than 
twenty  centuries. 

The  dispatches  received  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  Commodore  Perry,  commanding  the  Japan  Ex- 
pedition, give  a  most  flattering-account  of  his  negotiations  with 
that  hitherto  sealed .  empire.  If  the  ports  both  of  China  and 
Japan  be  thrown  open  to  our  commerce,  the  cotton-fields  and 
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the  manufacturmg  &cilities  of  a  pOTiioii  of  the  South  will  be 
Boturces  of  untold  wealth  to  that  section  of  the  confederacy. 

Her  easy  transit  of  oceans  and  seas  is  a  yery  significant  and 
powerful  argument  for  South  Carolina,  and  all  other  portions  of 
the  South  suited  for  manufactaring,  to  engage  in  the  ousiness  of 
manufacturing  cotton.  The  effect  of  this  will  be,  that  labor  in 
Europe  will  rapidly  enhance  in  price,  on  account  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  her  population,  seeking  more  favored  countries.  The 
emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany  to  the  United 
States  has  been  enormous  for  the  last  few  years.  And  this  , 
state  of  thincs  will  continue,  with  a  krge  increase  each  succeed- 
ing year.  For,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  become  acquainted  with  our  govemBient  and  institu- 
tions, and  the  facility  for  crossing  the  Atlantic  increases,  to  that 
degree  will  they  flock  to  our  shores,  until  labor  will  bring  as 
high  wages  in  England  a»  the  United  States.  The  emigration 
to  Australia  and  the  United  States  had  the  effect  of  raising  the 

E'ce  of  labor  in  England  last  year.  Every  rise  in  the  price  of 
glish  labor,  England  being  the  greatest  manu£EM:turing  nation 
in  the  world,  improves  the  prospects  of  the  United  States  as  a 
manufacturing  country,  as  well  as  a  producing  one.  If  this 
state  of  things  continue,  and  we  see  nothing  to  prevent  its  in- 
definite continuance,  the  United  States  must  soon  do  the  whole 
cotton  manu&cturing  of  the  world. 

The  South,  the  genial  South,  with  her  ever-running  streams, 
the  raw  material  at  her  door — the  cheapest  labor  in  the  Union, 
and  an  abundance  of  water-power,  the  cheapest  of  all  motors, 
will  become  the  centre  of  cotton  manufacturing  for  the  globe. 


Artm.— flUARfr-ITS  HISTORY  AND  ITS 

The  English  Admiral,  Moresby,  has  recently  undertaken  an 
estimate  of  the  guano  deposits  on  the  Chincha  Islands,  and  va- 
lues the  amassed  stock  at  8,600,000  tons ;  an  amount  which,  for 
the  present  demand,  would  scarcely  suffice  for  longer  than  eight 
or  nine  years.  Some  time  ago,  it  was  asserted  that  the  layers 
exceeded  more  than  50^000,000  tons ;  and  a  semi-official  article  in 
the  "  Journal  of  Lima"  gave,  in  January,  1852,  the  ibllowing 
statement :— 18,250,000  tons  on  the  Chincha  Islands ;  854,086 
tons  on  the  Gobos  Islands;  7,921,407  tons  onChipana,  &c. 

The  estimate  of  Admiral  Moresby  has  given  rise  to  great  ap- 

Srehensions  regarding  the  future  supply,  which  have  been  only 
iminished  by  the  hope  of  the  discoveries  of  new  deposits.  The 
English  Government  has  encouraged  the  spirit  of  private  enter- 
prise, by  putting  premiums  on  new  guano  discoveries ;  and  has 
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alflo  enjoined  investigatioiis  wpon  its  sqaadioii  in  the  Soofli 
Seas.  A  speedy  success  would  be  the  more  desirable,  as  it 
would  render  Peru  unneoessary,  and  punish  her  for  the  mono- 
poly she  has  appropriated  to  herself  for  so  long  time,  to  the  die- 
adrantage  of  the  consumers.  Quano  of  a  good  quality  is  only  to 
be  obtained  firom  islands  and  bays  yisite4  by  ichsyophagutic 
birds,  and  where  rains  are  unfrequent.  The  guano  nx)m  the 
arid  districts  of  Peru  could  not,  by  the  competition  of  the  guano 
from  the  coasts  of  Patagonia,  from  the  south  coast  of  Africa,  and 
from  the  islands  and  clifb  of  Australia^  be  lowered  in  price ;  as 
all  those  countries  have  more  or  less  rain,  which  deprives  the 
guano  of  the  most  important  ingredient — ammoniac.  One  of 
the  better  deposits  on  the  Ichabol  Islands,  near  the  coast  of 
Africa,  was  exhausted  in  two  years.  The  Peruvian  Government 
finds  itself  therefore,  in  almost  unbounded  possession  of  a  ma- 
nure, the  price  of  which  is  defined  by  the  deja^ree  of  usefulness; 
but  will  for  the  present  time  be  granted,  m  many  cases,  per^ 
haps,  without  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  real  value,  in  order  to 
serve  for  trials.  The  Peruvian  Gov^nment  has  therefore  al» 
ready,  for  some  time,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  money,  transferred  to  Messrs.  Gibbs  &  Co.,<  of  Liver* 
pool,  a  monopoly  of  the  traffic  of  this  article.  The  price  seems, 
to  the  English  agriculturists,  to  be  not  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  manure,  as  is  shown  in  the  imports ;  which  were,  in  the 
eleven  months  ending  the  6th  Dec.,  1851,  206,804  tons^;  1862, 
118,604;  1863,  97,578  tone.  This  diminution  may  have  its 
causes  very  likely  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  year  1861,  a  greater 
quantity  of  spurious  guano,  and  for  -a  cheaper  price,  was  brought 
to  England;  and  that  the  high  price  of  the  Peruvian  guano 
gave  rise  to  many  other  forgeries,  which  caused  the  guano  to 
appear  often  of  less  utility  as  a  fertilizer  than  it  really  possesses. 
Lord  Clarendon  has  recently  assured  a  deputation  o^  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  Society,  which  desired  to  enter  into  the  guano 
traffic,  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Peruvian  Government ;  but 
at  the  same  time  mentioned,  that  nitrate  of  soda  from  Mexico, 
and  the  many  thousand  tons  of  fishes  which  yearly  in  New- 
foundland are  thrown  away,  could  easily  replace  the  guano. 

The  subject  of  guano  is  now  receiving  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress, upon  the  memorial!^  of  various  agricultural  associations 
and  conventions.  The  American  Minister  to  Peru,  Mr.  Clay, 
has  thus  written  to  the  government : — 

I  need  scarcely  assan  you  that,  during  my  residence  in  Pera^  my  serioiis 
attention  has  been  turned  to  this  subject,  and  that  I  have  neglected  no  op- 
portunity to  impress  upon  this  goyemment  the  importance  of  furnishing 
guano  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  United  States  at  a  lower  price  than  it  is 
now  sold,  and  that  its  agents  should  keep  on  hand  a  quantity  sufiicienft  to 
supply  the  increasing  demands  of  the  commonity. 
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The  &ct  is,  tiiat,  as  the  Peruyian  Government  relies  entirely  upon  the 
amount  produced  bj  the  sale  of  its  guano  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  to  pay  the  mterest  upon  the  national  debt,  it  is  a  delicate  subject  to 
touch  upon,  and  on  which  to  offer  suggestions,  and  I  have  always  found  it 
necessary  to  approach  it  with  caution ;  for,  as  the  Peruvian  nation  is  the 
owner  of  the  dqpositis,  the  dii>lomatic  agent  who  represents  to  its  govern- 
ment  the  necessity  of  a  reduction  in  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold,  risks  being 
met  at  the  threshold  bv  the  intimation,  that  the  possessor  of  an  article  S 
trade  has  the  undoubted  right  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  may  think  proper.  The 
feeling  on  the  part  of  this  government  i^  that  the  manner  of  disposing  of 
the  gu^o  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  are  considerations  which  belong 
entirely  and  exclusiveljr  to  the  Peruvian  nation,  and  are  not  subjeot-matter 
of  negotiation  with  foreign  powers. 

Under  the  present  system  of  contracting  with  mercantile  houses  for  the 
sale  of  guano,  the  government  can  obtain  an  advance  of  money  at  any  time 
it  may  be  required,  without  the  trouble  of  negotiating  a  loan  in  the  manner 
adopted  by  other  nations.  This  is  found  to  be  very  convenient,  as  the  go- 
vernment applies  to  the  consignees  for  the  sum  it  needs,  the  agents  furnish 
the  money,  and  render  a  semi-annual  account  of  their  sales  and  advances 
to  the- treasury,  when  they  are  not  ejcposed  to  public  scrutiny,  as  ^ey  would 
be  in  the  United  States.  ♦       '     ♦  #  *  #  # 

We  append  some  remarks  upon  the  uses  of  guano  as  a  fer- 
tilizer, based  upon  the  experiments  of  D.  J.  McCord,  an  intelli- 
gent planter  of  South  Carolina : — 

Langsyne,  March  22,  1853. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :— ^n  the  winter  I  reside  emtirely  on  the  plantation  here, 
and  my  post-office  is  Fort  Mott  Your  letter,  being  directed  to  Colum- 
bia, was  not  forwarded  to  me  until  yesterday.  I  fear  now  that  mv  answer 
will  reach  you  too  late,  especially  if  you  wish  to  apply  suano  to  your  com. 
For  many  hereabouts  nave  planted^  oi"  nearly  done,  f  am  not  naif  d6ne. 
But  to  begin  with  my  answer. 

For  two  years  I  mixed  four  bushels  of  dry  sand  with  one  bushel  of  guano. 
This  year,  to  save  trouble,  I  will  mix  two  Dushels  of  sand  to  one  of  guano. 
Fine  charcoal,  taken  frdm  the  rail-road,  a  blacksmith  shop,  or  co&l  kiln,  is 
excellent^  because,  like  gypsum,  it  will  retain  the  ainmonia — any  dry,  fine 
dirt  will  do  as  well  as  saad.  My  object  for  mixing  is  to  increase  the  quan* 
tity  to  be  put  down  more  accurately  by  dull  ai\d  careless  hands. 

My  mode  of  mixing  is  this.  ^  I  take  for  the  purpose  some  dry  shed-^free 
from  the  wind  is  better,  for  it  may  mix  and  blow  away  much  of  it.  I  then 
take  a  coarse  iron  sieve  and  sift  a  layer  of  sand,  and  on  that  a  layer  of 
guano,  untif  I  get  it  all  mixed  for  the  field.  If  the  sand 'or  earth  is  damp, 
it'will  cause  evaporation  and  loss.  When  thus  prepared,  you  may  put  it  into 
the  ground  just  oefore  you  plant,  or  a  month  before.  If  put  under  the  seed 
of  com  or  cotton,  it  should  be  covered  by  the  plough  or  hoe,  two,  three,  or 
four  inches,  so  ih&t  when  you  put  the  seed  in  the  around. over  it,  there  may 
be  two,  or  three,  or  four  inches  between  the  seed  and  guano;  for  if  they 
come  in  contact  it  will  kiil  the  seed ;  but  by  the  time  the  roots  reach  it^  it 
will  be 'diffused  in  the  soil,  and  nourish  and  not  destroy  it. 

1  have  only  once  tried  it  on  an  acre  of  corn.  It  was  a  very  unfavorable 
year  for  com,  being  dry.  I  put  a  tablespoonful  (not  heaping)  of  guano  in 
each  hill,  and  covered  it  with  fresh  earth,  and  the  corn  was  then  covered 
about  two  inchefs.  The  adjoining  acre  was  manured  as  usual  with  stable 
manure  and  cotton  seed  mixed. 

The  acre  manured  with  stable  manure  and  cotton  seed  was  seven  or 
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eight  inchec  hiffh,  while  that  manured  with  guano  was  so  small  and  so 
wrekhed  that  Iliad  some  idea  of  cutting  it  up  and  replaoting  them.  It 
rained,  and  in  one  week  afterwards  the  guanoed  com  was  as  large  as  the 
other,  and- soon  became  larger,  and  wit)^  much  stouter  stalks,  and  continued 
much  the  largest^  yielding  much  better  fodder*  but  the  produce  of  com  was 
about  th&  same,  each  /acre  producing  between  sixteen  and  seventeen 
bushels.  I  planted  in  iive-feet  rows  the  stalks  two  feet  apart.  A  table- 
spoonful  a  hill  ^ill  take  from  180  to  200  lbs.  But  if  I  were  intending  to 
use  guano  on  corn,  I  would  not  put  the  guano  to  it  ui^til  it  was  up,  and  at 
the  firdt  ploughing  run  a  bull  tongue  near  the  corxi^  and  sprinkle  the  guano 
opposite  the  corn-<-a  tablespoonful  on  each  side  might  do,  or  half  a  table- 
spoonful  on  each  side.  It  must  be  followed  b'v  another  plough,  and  covered 
immediately.  1  haire  heard  of  much  less  domg.  I  have  never  made  any 
other  experiment  with  corn. 

A  bushel  of  guano  weighs  5S  lbs. 

Now  for  cotton. 

On  cotton,  I  l^ave  used  g^iano  for  three  years. 

The  first  year  my  experiment  was  a  small  one,  but  clearly  showed  the 
importance  of  guano. 

In  1851, 1  matured  twenty  acres  old  worn-out  red  lands  with,  two  bsOt' 
dred  pounds  guano  to  the  acre.    It  yielded : 

1st  Picking 900  lbs. 

2d       "       1,700    " 

3d       ««        *..  4,996    " 

4th      "       : 4,063    " 

6lh     **       ^ , 76    " 

11,724  lbs. 
Average  per  acre,  616)^  lbs. 

One  acre  adjoining,  same  quality  exactly,  unmannred,  yielded : 

lit  Picking 00  lbs.    ' 

2d      *•      ; 00    •• 

3d       "       : 60    •• 

-      4th     " ^08    " 

6th      "       78    " 

244  lbs. 
Difference  per  acre  in  favor  of  guano,  372}^. 

In  1852, 1  manured  36  acres  with  180  lbs.  per  acre.  It  produced  31,540 
lbs.  seed  cotton,  or  875  lbs.  to  the  acre.  More  than  half  of  the  land  was 
very  old,  sandy  land,  never  manui^d;  the  rest  inferior  old  red  land.  Of 
the  adjoining  acres  unmanured,  my  overseer  by*mistake  did  not  keep  the 
weights ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  U  averaged  450  lbs.  At  that  rate,  the 
difference  was  426  lbs.  per  acre. 

For  1853,  I  intend  to  manure  34  acres  with  174  lbs.,  which  is  3  bushels 
of  guano,  and  10  acres  with  100  lbs.  to  the  acre.  lam  told  that  quantity 
produces  well,  and  perhaps.,  pays  b^st,  costing  so  much  less.  One  of  my 
neighbors  last  year  used  1  bushel  (58  lbs  )  per  aore.  He.  kept  no  account 
of  weights.  His  overseer  told  me  ti^at  he  thought  it  produced  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  that  not  manured. 

Now  for  my  niode  of  putting  down. 

My  acres  are  42  compasses  square— 60  rows  to  the  acre. 

To  put  down  174  lbs.  to  the  acre  requires  3  bushels  gnano ;  and  if  2  bush- 
els of  sand  or  dirt  are  put  to  each  bushel  of  guano,  it  will  take  of  the  mix- 
tore  4  quarts^  1  pint^  and  1  gill  to  each  row. 
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To  put  down  100  Jbs.  to  the  acre  of  the  same  miztare  reqniiea  2'biiihelB 
of  guano,  (less  1  gallon,)  and  takes  3  gnarts  of  the  mixture  to  the  row. 

II'  you  mix  4  bushels  of  sand  to  1  ot  guano—  ^ 

1 7^  bushels  of  mixture  will  give  200  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

151^  bushels  of  mixture  will  give  ISO  lbs.  to  the  aore. 

15  bushels  of  mixture  will  mye  174  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

IB^  bushels  of  mixture  will  give  150  lbs.  to  the  tore. 

So  you  Jnust  make  your*  calculation  in  proportion  to  the  material  yea 
mix  with  the  guano,  and  divide  by  the  number  of  rows  in  your  acre. 

Let  each  hand  have  a  smalbbox  to  hold  the  quantity  measured  out  of  the 
bags  for  each  row,  and  take  care  that  it  hold  oat  as  even  as  it  can  be  put. 
They  soon  learn,  after  trying  one  or  two  rows. 

You  must  not  attemt>t  to  put  it  down  in  windy  weather,  or  it  Will  be 
blown  away.  Take  out  what  you  want  for  the  day  only,  in  bag9,.lo  keep 
from  wind,  and  coveted  if  rain  should  come,  for  it  would  be  injured  by 
getting  wet,  before  •covered  in  thq  ground.  I  forgot  to  say  why  you  should 
sift  it.  In  the  first  place,  you  mix  it  better  by  so  doing;  and  besides,  the 
ffuano  has  many  lumpsi  and  by  sifting  you  get  them  out,  and  should  break 
8iem  in  a  mortar  or  trough, -so  as  to  mix  it  with  the  earth,  otherwise  thesd 
lumps  would  burn  up  everything. 

I  believe  I  have  told  you  all  I  know.  Gypsum  is  said  to  be  excellent  for 
mixing  with  the  guano;  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  so,  as  it  would  retain  the 
ammonia. 

This  year  I  bought  guano  in  New- York.  It  cost  me,  delivered  here  it 
Fort  Mottj  $50  for  2000  lbs.  If  many  planters  would  unite  and  take  a  large 
quantity,  it  can  be  got  still  cheaper.  By  the  new  charter  to  ihe  rail-road 
to  Columbia,  they  can  only  charge  12>^  cents  per  106  lbs. 

The  fullest  account  that  I  have  seen  of  the  methods  of  using  guano  is 
an  ^  Essay  on  Guano^  by  J.  £.  Tescheinacher,  Boston,  1845.''  It  >ras  dis- 
tributed some  years  since,  to  those  who  bopght  guano,  graiis.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  A.  D.  Phelps,  124  Washington  Street,  Boston,  from  whom,  per- 
haps, it  can  be  had ;  and  by  Saxton  and  Huntington,  295  BVoadway, 
New-York. 

I  have  been  amused  with  some  of  the  modes  I  have  seen  recommended 
by  knowine  ones  in  the  newspapers,  viz.:  rubbing  the  cotton  seed  with  it^ 
&c.  It  killed  the  seeds-  wherever  it  touchet!  it,  the  first  year  I  us^d  it:; 
and  my  gardened,  not  regarding  my  cautions,  burnt  up  everything. 

Let  me  know  hew  you  succeeded  with  "your  guano.  I  hope  you  will  re- 
^oeive  this  in  time. 


Art.  IT.— TEllOW  FETSt  IN  NEW-ORLEANS. 

Dr.  McFarlanb,  of  New-Orleaps,  in  reply  to  the  strictures 
of  Dr.  Ely,  in  the  Eeview,  upon  his  theory  of  Yellow  Fever,  has 
forwarded  us  a  very  long  and  able  manuscript.  As  manv  of 
its  parts  are  more  adapted  to  a  medical  journal,  and  others 
agam  are  calculated  to  ^eipelMSitG  a  personal  contest  between  the 
parties,  we  have  concluded  to  insert  such  portions  only  as  will 
set  forth  the  author's  theory  in  an  intelligible  manner,  and  vin- 
dicate  him  from  popular  misunderstanding.  Dr.  McFarlane 
has  been  for  thirty  years  a  physician  of  New-Orleans,  and  should 
therefore  be  heard  with  great  respect  upon  such  a  subject. 
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As  to  my  opiaion,  that  filth,  ofial,  and  the  like,  will  not  cretite  fcl^ 
fever,  1  am  prepared  to  maiataia  it  by  all  the  circumstances  under  which 
that  disease  has  ever  occurred,  and  by  all  the  records  of  history ;  and  judg- 
ed by  those  standards,  I  defy  contradiction. 

The  immense  morass  or  swamp,  forty  or  fiAy  miles  in  extent,  which 
forms  the  rear  of  New-Orleans,  lying  as  it  does  below  the  level  of  the  city, 
which  forms  an  inclined  plane  from  the  Mississippi  River,  of  course  re- 
ceives the  debris  uad  drainage  of  the  whole  city.«  This  si^amp  is  generally 
covered  with  water,  containmg  every  soluble  portion  of  the  filth  of  New- 
Orleans — but  these  asents  are,  to  a  gr6at  ezten^  rendered  innocnous  by  the 
dense Iv  crowded  and  venerable  cypress  trees  which  cover  it^  and  which, 
with  their  impervious  drapery  of  moss,  effectually  protect  them  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

Immense,  but  of  course  fruitless,  efforts  have  been  made  for  eighteen  or 
twenty  years,  to  drain  it  by  .extensive  niachinery,  but  every  deluging 
shower  of  rain,  inundates  it  anew,  and  of  course  the  work  has  to  be  done 
over  again — and  over  again,  contimiali^ ;  thus  its  deadly  contents  are  con- 
stantly wkept  in  a  state  the  most  deleterioiis,  viz.,  perpetual  humidity.  Still 
this  uninterroitted  absurdity  has  done  but  little  harm,  because,  although 
the  protecting  influence  of  the  water  is  constantly  being  withdrawn,  yet 
the  dense  foliage  of  the  trees  preserves  aur  citizens  from  the  deadly  and 
pestilential  malaria  whicn  would  assuredly  be  developed  from  a  morass  of 
fifty  miles  in  extent,  with  an  incumbent  deposit  of  decompo^ble  vegetable 
matter,  the  accumulation  of  a  hundred  years.  If  the  trees  were  to  be  re- 
moved, so  as  to  expose  b^  drainage  these  fearful  elements  to  the  influence 
of  alternate  deluging  jians  and  naming  solar  heat,  then  might  we  antici- 
pate the  endless  and  universal  presence  of  intermittent,  remittent^  lake, 
swamp,  typhoid,  and  congestive  fevers,  ail  of  which  diseases  are  produced 
by  the  combined  influence  of  heat^  moisture,  and  vegetable  decomposition. 
But  we  would  have  no  yellow  fever,  unless  the  s^amp  were  covered  with 
water. 

New-Orleans  was  always  proverbially  free  from  the  above-mentioned 
diseases  of  miasmatic  origin,  until  about  six  years  since,  when  the  draining 
experiment  was  carried  a  little  fhrther. 

A  few  acres  between  the  canals  which  lead  to  Lake  Pontchartrain 
through  the  swamp  were  thoughtless!/  and  hastily  exposed — the  trees 
were  rapidly  removed,  and  the  draroiag  machines,  cfrawing  off  the  water, 
which,  after  each  shower,  was  replaced  by  the  filthy  drainage  of  the  city, 
which  constantly  saturated  the  vegetable  matter  throughout  the  swampy 
and  which  beins  immediately  succeeded  by  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun. 
caused  the  whole  exposed  surface  of  the  swamp  absolutely  to  reek  ana 
fester,  and  throw  out  such  pestilential  exhalations  that  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood was  overwhelmed  with  intermittent,  remittent^  and  swamp  fevers,  some- 
times of  a  most  virulent  and  congestive  type,  ushered  in  by  coma,  and  ter- 
minating in  acute  abscesses  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  but  more  frequently 
terminauns  in  chronic  diseases  of  those  organs — a  living  death,  which 
would  renaer  a  fatal  attack  of  yellow  fever  a  blessing. 

This  disease  proceeded  gradually  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  swamp^ 
diminishing  in  virulence,  however,  until  it  was  met  with  by  physicians,  a 
mild  intermittent,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river^  throughout  the  city. 

During  the  aforesaid  six  years,  we  had  no  yellow  fever  in  New-Orleans — 
but  during;  the  past  summer,  the  incessant  rains,  the  frequent  interruption 
of  the  framing  machines^  together  with  their  inaaequacy  to  free  the  swamp 
from  water,  even  when  constantlj^  employed,  noted  as  a  protection  from 
solar  heat,  and  prevented  exhalation,  and  consequently  intormittents,  re- 
mittents, &c.,  ^appearedi  and  yellow  fever  established  his  dread  empire 
over  our  devoted  city.    Let  it  be  remembered,  that  these  terrible  events 
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gQcoeeded  the  exposure  of  a  oomparatiTely  small  and  triyial  portion  of  the 
swamp. 

Now  I  ask,  whether  it  becomes  a  thinking  and  ratiociaatiTe  bein|^  to 
olose  his  eyes  to  the  extraordinary  coincidence  which  I  have  described 
above ;  and,  although  I  take  sofne  blame  to  myseif  for  having  hastily  pre- 
sented my  proposition,  that  filth,  offal  and  vegetable  decomposition  might 
act  as  a  preventiire,  and,  to  a  ceilain  extent,  operate  as  a  protection  from 

fellow  fever ;  yet  my  self-condemnation  does  not  arise  from  the  doctrines 
proclaimed,  but  fhim  m/  not  having  been  sufficiently  explicit  in  present- 
ing them. 

Contemplating  the  swamp  as  the  reservoir  of  every  soluble  portion  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  filth,  offal  and  deposit  of  the  city — for  no  man  in  his 
senses  can  imagine^  that  the  ten  thousand  times  washed*  and  purified  sUi- 
dous  or  argillacious  soil  beneath  our  feet  could  produce  disease,  and  as 
holy  writ  declares,  that  afflictions  spring  not  from  the  dust — I,  with  the 
lights  of  science  to  direct  me,  feel  emboldened  to  go  a  step  further,  and  say. 
that  they  spring  not  from  mud,  ten  thousand  times  levigated,  washed  and 
filtered,  like  that  of  the  streets  of  New-Orleans,  and  which  does  not  contain 
one  particle  of  soluble  matter.  But  daring  the  past  six  ytars^  the  soluble 
percolations  were  conveyed  into  the  exposed  swamp,  aud  there  brought 
mto  contact  with  the  decomposable  matter  which  has  been  so  long  accumu- 
lating; and  altogether  acted  upon  by  a  burning  sun,  and  what  did  we  see? 
Yellow  fever  1  rJ^o— for  six  years  we  had^o  yellow  fever — but  instead,  we 
had  intermittents,  remittents,  swamp  and  congestive  fevers. 

What  is  there  repugnant  to  science  or  to  reason,  in  believing  that  the 
artificial  and  miasmatic  atmosphere,  which  had  been  superii^duced  by  the 
causes  and  processes  above  described,  had  acted  as  a .  preventive,  during 
those  six  years,  to  the  periodical  attacks  of  yellow  fever;  and  what  extra- 
vagance could  there  be  in  describins^  the  foul  drainage  add  percolations, 
Testable  and  animal,  of  the  city  of  I^w-Orleans.  when  combined  with  the 
perishable  deposit  of  the  swamp,  and  as  filth  ana  offal,  and  declaring  it  as 
my  opinion,  that  to  a  certain,  e  xtent  we  might  be  *protected  firom  yellow 
fever  by  an  atmosphere  teeming  with  their  exhalations^ 

3ach  were  my  opinions  th^n,  and  'such  are  my  solemn  convictions  now  ; 
and  as  such  I  fearlessly  proclaimed  them  (A«n,  and  reiterate  them  now. 

What  did  our  wise  &)ard  of  Health,  who  shuddered  at  my  horrible  here- 
sies, intend  to  accomplish,  when  burning  tar  barrels  cast  a  lurid  gloom 
throughout  our  atmosphere,  and  made  our  city  resemble  one  vast  Pandemo- 
nium? What  was  their  object,  when,  with  the  bellowing  thunders  of  their 
cannon,  they  caused  New-Orleans  to  present  the  horrible  aspect  of  a  sacked 
and  devastated  city,  and  which,  by  its  fatal  effects  on  the  sick,  almost  emu- 
lated the  dire  consequences  of  such  a  visitation  ?  What  were  the  perpetual 
recommendations  to  employ  disinfecting  agents,  (as  they  were  called), 
throughout  the  apartments  of  our  houses — what  were  all  these  means  in- 
tended for,  or  what  are  they  ever  used  for,  but  in  the  hope  to  create  an 
artificial  atmosphere,  and  thereby  to  neutralize  the  specific  one,  on  which 
the  spread  of  an  epiae^iic  disease  is  supposed  to  depend?* 

And  if  I  believed  and  thought  proper  to  proclaim  my  opinion,  that  still 

*  The  nme  ridicaloot  but  dettmetlTe  proeiBM  was  ftdosted  by  tba  Board  of  Health  darinf  Uie 
eholera  of  I83S,  when  It  wae  eeUmated  that  aeveral  hnnored  vlctiina  perished  untimely  during 
the  cannonade,  terrified  to  death  by  the  thunders  ofafUllery  and  the  noiee  of  fVaetttred  glass,  the 
windows  haYiog  been  broken  throughout  half  tho  city. 

The  Otct  is,  that  Boards  of  tiealth,  as  heretofore  constituted,  are  an  essential  lmp6sture— • 
sablime  Juggle,  whose  Tory  tlUe,  daily  paraded  at  the  head  of  an  array  of  disease  and  death,  Is  so 
supremfiy  ridiculous. 

The  only  Board  of  Health  which  any  city  reQUlres  Is  one  quslified,  ezpsrieneed,  and  Intelli- 
gent physician,  of  sound  Judgment  and-well  balanced  mind,  who  shall  be  clothed  only  with  ad- 
Yisoty  powers,  and  rsporttng  periodically  to  the  slty  goTeroment,  who  will  be  aeeouniable,  In 
character  and  reputaUon.  ibr  ine  adrioe  he  gives  or  the  snggestlons  hs  offers. 
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another  omnipresent  agents  viz.,  UMlsna,  might  exercise  an  inflnenoe  in 
the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  antagonistic  to  that  on  which  epidemic  yel- 
low fever  depended  irom  the  exhalations  of  the  swamp  around  and  about 
us,  an  opinion  vf^hich  had  been  fully  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the 
last  six  yean,  why  should  I  be  denounced  by  all  the  world  out  of  New- 
Orlean»---that  is^  all  who  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter  ? 


Art.  T.-*WOOL  AND  THE  WOOllER  TEADE. 

The  annexed  statistics  of  the  wool  mannfactnTe  and  wool 
product  of  the. United  States  are  taken  from  the  returns  of  the 
census  of  1860.  We  append  to  them  a  paper  upon  the  woollen 
trade  of  Gfreat  Britain.* 

CrnpHal     lAm.9fwool    Number  of  liu|8  Talaaof     Woolpib- 

•TATBa.                    inTMted.        used.    *  brnplfiy^a,       entire  prodacU.  dncedl 

r-Male*.-^  "Ftmalts.-^  Lbe.  of. 

Maine $487,600....  1,438,434....  310....     314....    $7S3,30O....  1,3*4,034 

ll«w-Htiiipshire 9,437,700....  S,604,]»3....  9S6....  l,iOI....  8,1S7,745....  1,106,476 

Vermont.. 886,300....  2,828100....  683....     710....  1,570,161....  3,400,717 

MftBsaehaeetts.. 9,089,342.... 22,220,052....  6,167....  4,963 ....  12,770.565 ... .      585,136 

Rhode  Island 1,013,000....  4,103,370.....    987....     771....  2,381,895....     129,699 

Conaeetieat 3,773v050. . . .  0,414,100. . ..  2,907. .. .  2,561 ....  6,465,216  . . .     4974M 

New-York. 4*459,370....  12,538,780....  4,262...,  2,412....  7,030,604.. -.10,071,301 

NewJeraey 494,274....  1,510389.-.  411  ...     487. .;.  1,164,446....      375,396 

Bntnaylvania 3,005,064....  7,560370....  3,490....  2,236. >..  5,991,866....  4,481,570 

Delaware 148,500....      398,000....  122....        18....      951,010....       57,768 

Maryland 244,000....     430,300....  262....      100....     995,140....     477,438 

Virginia 392,640....  1,554,110.  ..  478....      190....     841,013....  9,860,765 

Nonh  Carolina 18,000....       S0,000.>»..  15.*...       15....       93,750....     970,783 

South  Carolina — ....             — ....  —  ...       — ....             — ...*     487,938 

Georgia 68,000....     153,816  ...  40....       88....       88,750....     990.019 

Florida -....             -...:  --....       -....             -^...       93,947 

Alabama — ....             — ....  — ....       — ....             — ....     657.118 

Mleaiseippi —....             ......       —....       — ....  — ....     559,619 

Loaisiana. — ....             — ....  — ....       --.*..             — ....     109,897 

Texae 8,000....       80,000....  4...         4....        15,000....      131,917 

Arkanaai -....              -....  -....       -....             -....      189,595 

Tenneaaee 10,900....         6,900....  15....        9....         6.310....  1,364,378 

Kentucky 949.890....      673,906....  956....       69..,.     818,819....  9,997,433 

Ohio 870,990....  1,657,796....  908....     998.....  1,111,097....  10,196,371 

Michigan ,       94,000....      169.950....  78..-..       51  ...        90,942....  9,043,983 

Indiana 171.545....     413,350....  189....       67....     905,809....  9,610,987 

UUnola 154,500....      396,964....  194....       M....     906,579....  9,160,113 

Mlaaoori ...       90.000....       80,000....  15....       10....       56,000....  1,687,164 

Iowa 10.000....        14.600....  7....       ^....        13,000....      378,898 

Wiacontin. 81,995....      \U^M,...  95....       — ....       87.999....     958,968 

CaUfomia — ....             — .;..  — ....       — ....             — ....         5,590 

Dtotrlct  of  Columbia...            700....         5,000....  9....       —  ...         9,400....            695 

Minnesota 1 

New-Mexioo J  71  «M 

Oregon i          -••                ~-—       -•••       -••  ""•  •      ^^'^ 

Utah J  

Total 198,118,650.. ..70,869,899.... 99,078.. .,r6i574...$4S,907,555.... 59,516,059 

Wool  Stands  next  to  cotton  amongst  the  raw  materials  used 
in  tlie  manufacturing  districts  of  Great  Britain: 

As  alx)ut  five  gallons  of  oil  are  used  for  every  pack  of  wool 
by  tke  manufacturers,  to  say  nothing  of  soap,  dyes,  &c.,  and  the 
consumption',  last  year,  .of  British  grown  and  foreign  wool  may 

*  From  Lond&n  MtrehcnU*  Magaxime, 
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be  fairly  stated  at  841,622  packs,  it  follows  that  12,760  tons  of 
oil,  of  some  kind,  olive  or  rape,  were  required,  wliich,  taken  at 
£50  per  ton,  would  give  a  value  of  £687,500  for  the  oil  used. 
At  least  70,000  tons  of  shipping  are  also  annually  employed  in 
bringing  us  the  raw  material  of  wool  from  abroad.  The  sup- 
plies of  Cape,  Australian,  and  Continental  wools,  come  almost 
exclusively  to  London,  whilst  those  chiefly  brought  to  Liverpool 
are  the  South  American,  East  Indian,  Portuguese,  North  Amer- 
ican and  Mediterranean. 

Kelatively  to  the  other -great  staple  manufacture  of  the  coun- 
try, (cotton,)  the  total  value  of  the  woollen  manufactures  stands 
at  about  8  to  5,  the  cotton  manufftctures  being  valued  by  com- 
petent authority  in  Manchester  at  £60,000,000  sterling  per  aur 
num.  Eegarding,  however,  the  value  of  each  manufacture,  in 
proportion  as  that  value  arises  from  the  use  of  British  labor  and 
capital,  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  those  figures  indicate. 
In  the  cotton  manufacture,  £20,000,000  are  paid  for  the  raw 
material,  produced,  in  great  measure,  in  foreign  countries,  leav- 
ing £80,000,000  only  as  the  wages  and  profits  of  British  indus- 
try applied  in  its  fabrication.  The  woollen  manufacture  includes 
£11,958,828  paid  for  British  and  Colonial  raw  material,  and 
£17,874,999  paid  for  wages  and  profits  of  British  manufacturing 
industry,  together  nearly  £80,000,000 ;  so  that  as  far  as  the  two 
manufactures  are  to  be  considered  as  British  produce,  cotton 
would  stand  to  wool  as  80  does  to  29.       . 

The  value  of  all  kifads  of  woollens,  worsteds,  worsted  hosiery, 
and  woollen  and  worsted  yarn,  exported  from  Great  Britain  in 
1880,  was  estimated  at  £4,728,668;  in  1840,  at  £5,827,853 ;  in 
1844,  it  reached  £8,204,886,  and  was  about  the  same  amount  in 
1850 ;  but  in  1852  it  had  increased  to  £10,145,578. 

'The  progress  of  our  manufacturing  art  in  the  woollen  and 
worsted  trades  has  (speaking  generally)  doubled  the  prbduction 
of  wool  in  Great' Britain  in  proportion  to  population. 

The  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures  form  more  than  one- 
fourth  part  of  our  textile  manufactures. 

Betwixt  one-fourth 'and  one-fifth  of  the  supply  of  the  raw 
material  for  the  worsted  and  woollen  manufactures  is  oi"  foreign 
or  colonial  growth.  At  the  past  rate  of  increase,  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century  more  at  the  furthest,  one-half  the  supply  will  be 
foreign  and  colonial. 

In  1844,  Mr.  McCulloch  made  a  rough  estimate  that  the  value 
of  woollen  and  worsted  goods  made  in  the  United  Kingdom 
averaged  about  £24,000,000;  that  about  two-fifths  of  thafsum 
were  paid  in  wages,  and  that  about  850,000  persons  were  di- 
rectly employed  in  it.  In  1851,  the  quantity  of  wool  used 
was  825  million  pounds,  the  value  of  the  manufacture  over* 
£80,000,000  sterling,  and  the  persons  directly  or  indirectly  de- 
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pendent  on  the  manofactare  were  computed  at  one  million  and 
a  half.  But  it  is  admitted  that  the  data  for  formiog  such  esti- 
mates are  insufficient. 

The  classification  of  wools  coming  into  the  market  are  Ans> 
TBALIAN  desQriptioQS,  arranged  under  '^combing,"  clothing," 
"lambs,"  **8kin,"  "pieces  and  locks,"  and  "grease."  South 
American  are  divided  into  "  merino,"  "  mestizo,"  "  common," 
and  "  Cordova,"  which  are  received  in  the  condition  of  "  washed 
and  free  from  burr,"  "  washed  and  burry,"  or  **  unwashed."  Peru- 
vian and  Chilian,  "  washed,"  or  "  unwashed-"  Alpaca,  "  white," 
or  "colored."  New-Zealand  fleeces  are  either  "washed"  or 
"  unwashed."  Spanish  and  Poituguese  are  classed  into  three 
grades,  distinguished  respectively  by  the  letters  "  R,"  "  F.  and 
S,"  and  "  A."  East  Indian  qualities,  as  known  to  the  trade,  are 
"first  white,"  "second  ditto,"  and  "coarse;"  "first  yellow," 
"  second  ditto,"  and  "  coarse,"  "  gray  and  burry."  The  Medi- 
terranean wools  are  the  Italian,  Egyptian,  Mogador^  Tunis,  Yi- 
dino  and  Scopia,  Bosnia  and  Servia,  ^utari  and  Scopia,  Grecian, 
Syrian,  and  Smyrna,  which  are  "  white,"  "  yellow,"  or  "  gray," 
"  washed,"  or  "  unwashed."  Bussian  consists  of  "  merino'  and 
"  common,"  with  a  few  subdivisions.  Scotch  of  "  laid,"  */  Che- 
viot," "  white  ditto,"  "  Highland,"  and  "  cross." 

The  quantity  of  Australian  wool  used  in  England  far  exceeds 
that  of  all  the  other  "  merino"  kinds  coUectiveyr. 

Briefly,  the  countries  besides.  Australia  producing  merino,  or 
fine  wool  used  for  broadcloths,  shawls,  merinos,  and  other  supe- 
rior articles,  are  various  parts  of  Europe,  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  borders  of  the  River 
Plate.  Our  supplies  of  "  common,"  "  low,"  or  inferior  kinds  for 
blankets,  ordinary  flannels,  baize,  carpets,  &c.,  are  derived  from 
Great  Britain,  different  parts  of  Europe,  South  America,  North 
Africa,  Turkey,  and  the  East  Indies.  The  United  States  and 
France  are  now  importers.  In  Germany,  Central  Europe,  and 
Spain,  a  large  local  consumption  has  also  sprung  up,  and  they 
send  us  much  less  wool  than  formerly.  - 

The  Buenos  Ayres  wools  are  generally  imported  unwashed, 
very  dirty  and  burry.  The  fine  wastes  from  60  to  70  lbs.  to  the 
100  lbs.  .in  washing  and  burring.  Thc^tal  average  annual 
exports  of  wool  froiti  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  six  years  ending 
1853,  were  13J  to  14  million  pounds.  Of  this  quantity  about 
3,000,000  lbs.  come  to  England,  2,000,000  lbs.  go  to  France,  and 
6,000,000  to  8,000,000  lbs.  are  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
Our  imports  fluctuate  annually,  but  arrive  principally  at  Liver- 
pool to  the  extent  of  about  3,000  bales. 

The  fibre  of  the  native  wool  of  Buenos  Ayr^s  is  much  like 
that  of  the  common  United  States  wool,  but  perhaps  not  (juite 
so  sofl ;  the  fibre  has  a  spiral  curl  about  it,  which  aistinguishes 
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it  from  hairy,  wool ;  it  takes  color  well,  i^  generally  dirty  and 
burry  when  imported ;  wastes  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  in  wash- 
ing, and  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  in  burring.  Kio  Grande  wools, 
and  Monte  Video  wools,  from  the  Biver  Flate^  are  about  the 
same  c[uality,  generally  imported  burry  and  washed.  They 
waste  in  rewashing  and  burring  from  30  to  35  per  cent.  Cor- 
dova ^ool  is  grown  about  700  miles  back  from  Buenos  Ay  res, 
in  a  mountainous  country.  It  is  generally  imported  unwashed| 
wastes  about  50  per  cent,  in  coming  to  the  cards,  and  is  probably 
the  best  long  wool  imported  from  South  America. 

The  Chilian,  or  Valparaiso,  is  a  long,  coarse,  hairy  wool,  im- 
ported free  from  burr,  and  dirty ;  wastes  about  60  per  cent,  be- 
fore it  comes  to  the  cards,  and  is  manufactured  into,  the  coarsest 
and  cheapest  goods.  The  coarser  part  of  the  fleece  is  often  from 
14  to  18  mches  long,  resembling  much  the  hair  on  the  extremity 
of  cattle's  tails,  and  is  very  different  from  the  w6q1  grown  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Andes,  and  the  vast  pampas  between 
them  and  the  Atlantic. 

The  Peruvian  wool  is  long,  coarse,  and  hairy.  It  is  imported 
imwashed,  and  wdstes  about  50  per  cent,  in  coming  to  the  cards. 
It  is  used  for  the.same  purposes  as  the  Chilian. 

The  African  and  Synan  wools  have  a  general  resemblance  to 

.  each  other.    They  are  of  a  reddish  color,  occasioned  by  the 

sands  of  the  deserts  being  blown  into  them.    They  are  coarse, 

harsh,  and  hairy,  and  are  spoken  of  in  Prices  Current  as  Syrian, 

Mogador,  and  Barbary  wools. 

The  Scotch  black-faced  laid  wools  are  largely  produced  in  the 
Highlands;  from  8,000  to  10,000  bags  are  annuallv  imported 
into  Liverpool.  The  sheep  upon  which  it  grows  is  hardy,  and 
thrives  where  the  more  delicate  races  would  die,  and  makes  the 
best  of  mutton  when  well  fatted.  Upon  this  wool  our  carpet 
manufacture^  draw  for  a  large  portion  of  their  supply.  The 
sheep  are  not  housed  in  the  Highlands,  and  for  protecting  them 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  they  are  covered,  with  a 
preparation  of  tar  and  grease,  well  rubbed  on  the  fleece.  Scotch 
wools  are  sold  by  the  24  lbs.  weight. 

The  "  unlaid"  wool  is  from  the  same  kind  of  sheep  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Highlands.  This  sheep  is  housed  ip  cold 
weather.    The  "  laid"  wastes  about  40,  and  the  unlaid  about  15 

Eer  cent,  on  coming  to  the  cards.  The  nearer  wool  approaches 
air,  if  it  will  take  colors,  the  better  it  is  for  carpets,  because  it 
is  more  elastic,  retains  the  dirt  less,  and  sweeps  better.  The 
coarse  hairy  wools,  of  a  brittle  staple,  are  generally  used  for 
fllling  carpets  and  negro  cloths. 

Smyrni^  Salonica,  and  Adrianople  wools  are  coarse  and  hairy, 
rather  harsh ;  staple  of  medium  length.    They  are  imported 
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washed  and  tin  washed,  and  waste,  in  cleaning  for  the  cards,  from 
40  to  50  per  cent. 

Crimea  wool,  grown  in  the  south: of  Russia,  and  imported 
limed  and  unlimed  from  Crimea  and  the  Black  Sea,  is  free  from 
bprrs^  and  wastes  from  40  to  60  per  cent. 

East  India  wool  much  resembles  the  former,  and  has  not  been 
inaptly  compared  to  dog's  hair.  It  has  recently  come  forward 
in  very  large  quantities.  It  is  much  used  for  the  blanket  and 
carpet  trades. 

Cape  wools  are  mostly  imported  in  the  fleece,  and  are  called 
hairskins,  being  valuable  to,  and  eagerly  sought  by,  morocco 
dressers.  The  wool  or  hair,  or  a  large  proportion  of  it,  is  of  no 
value  except  to  builders.  .  It  will  not  dye  or  take  <3olora  The 
Cape  colony  supplies  us  with  about  one-seyenth  part  6f  the  wool 
we  require. 

We  have  thus  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  classification  and 
characters  of  the  principal  home  and  foreign  wools.    Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  with  a  population  of  24,500,000,  have  about 
82,000,000  sheepi  or  1,806  for  every  thousand  inhabitants.   Now 
as  Ireland,  with  seven  or  eight  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  com- 

guted  to  possess  little  more  than  two  millions  of  sheep.  Great 
Iritain,  independent  of  Ireland,  must  stand  considerably  higher 
than  any  other  country  in  Europe  in  comparing  the  number  of 
sheep  kept  in  the  country  witl^'  the  inhabitants ;  more  especially 
if  we  compare  the  weight  of  mutton  and  the  weight  of  wool 
'produced  in  the  respective  countries.  Mr.  Southev,  one  of  our 
most  intelligent  London  wool  brokers,  in  his  last'published  work, 
assumed  that  we  annually  clip  40  millions  of  sneep,  while  the 
fleeces  of  15  millions  more,  slaughtered,  pass  through  the  hands 
of  the  fellmongers.  The  basis  of  the  woollen  manufacture  then 
would  be  about  275  million  pounds  of  home-grown,  wools. 
Thirty-two  millions^British  fleeces,  averaging  4  lbs.  each,  would 
give  450,000  packs,  equal  to  50,000  tons,  and  this,  at  an  average 
of  lOd.  per  pound,  would  amount  to  £4,500,000  sterling  in  value. 
If  we  add  the  foreign  and  colonial  wool  imported;  891,622  bales, 
equal  to  47,905  tons,  averaging  it  at  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  we  have 
£7,760,000  more,  making  the  worth  of  the  raw  material  nearly 
£12,500,000.  The  following  different  breeds  of  sheep  are  to  be 
found  in  Great  Britain : — The  Teeswater  breed,  the  Lincolnshire 
breed,  theDishley  or  Leicester  breed,  the  Cotswold  breed,  the 
Eomneymarsh  breed,  the  Devonshire  breed,  the  Ross  or  Ryeland 
breed,  the  Wiltshire  breed,  the  Bei-ksbire  breed,  the  Dorsetshire 
breed,  the  Norfolk  breed,  the  Dun-faced  breed,  the  Southdown 
breed,  the  Cheviot  breed,  the  black-faced  breed,  the  Hardwick 
breed,  the  Welsh  breed,  the  Shetland  breed,  and  the  Merino  or 
Spanish  breed.    Some  of  the  above  varieties  will  be  found  to 
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sait  one  locality  better  tLan  another,  and  some  will  certainly 
prove  more  profitable  in  any  situation  than  some  of  the  others, 
yet  all  of'  them  have  their  advocates. 

Theife  are  in  London  fifteen  wool  merchants,  two  wool  ware- 
house-keepers, (Messrs.  Browne  and  Eagle,  and  Mr.  J.  Cooper,) 
twenty-six  wool-staplers,  and  twenty-one  wool-brokers.  The 
particular  locality  in  which  the  wool-brokers  domicile  is  in 
basinghall-street  and  Coleman-street 

The  London  public  wool  sales  are  held  at  the  Hall  of  Com 
meroe,  about  every  six  weeks  during  the  season,  commencing 
in  May,  and  closing  in  November,.  They  are  attended  by  deal- 
ers and  manufacturers  from  Yorkshire,  the  great  seat  of  con- 
sumption, and  other  English  counties',  and  by  continental  pur- 
chasers. The  Gern^ans,  Belgians,  and  French,  who  used  to  send 
us  considerable  quantities  of  wool,  are  now  regular  buyers  in  our 
markets,  and  their  purchases  at  the  last  colonial  wool  sales  were 
little  short  of  £200,000.  The  sales  vary  from  80,000  to  70,000 
bales  at  a  time,  according  to  the  arrivals  and  stock  on  hand. 
8,000  bales  can  be  housea  in  daily,  and  15,000  delivered  from 
the  London  Dock  warehouses,  where  200  men  are  employed, 
exclusive  of  clerks  and  foremen.  The  imports  into  these  docks 
alone  average  180,000  bales  annually,  of  the  value  of  £2,600,000. 
Every  bale,  when  on  show,  is  inspected,  by  drawing  out  a  sam- 
ple of  the  wool,  which,  after  examination,  is  thrown  down  upon 
the  floor,  an'd  the  buyers  frequently  walk  knee  deep  in  it. 

"The  number  of  bales  of  foreign  wobl  imported  into  London 
some  years  ago  were  as  follows : — 

Foreign  Wool.   ,       Balet  Imported.  Foreign  WlK>I.         Ltw.  eieared  fbr  home  nee. 

1839 64,688 13,294 886 

1840..., 42,263 12.862 228 

1841 39,192..  .*. .10,238  .  / 517 

.  COLONIAL  WOOL  IXPOBTID  INTO  LONDON. 

1^39 38,572  bales,  weighing  aboat        {(,72 1,31 2  lbs. 

1840 41,573      •*  •♦  '"  10,311,637    " 

1841 54,764      "  "  "  13,845,565    " 

The  imports  recently  into  London,  classifying  the  wool,  have 
been  as  follows,  in  bafes : — 


German 

Spanish  and  Portimefle.. 
N.  S.  Wales  and  Victoria. 

Tasmania 

Sonth  Australia 

1840. 

11,061 

770 

95,932 

17,926 

10.057 

813 

661 

20,345 

2,981 

13.601 

12,387 

1690. 

6,082 

1,893 

106.6061 

17  468 

10,927 

.      1.046 

1,502  J 

19.855 

3,474 

6,280 

6,064 

1851. 

>     143,813 

19,688 
6,294 

14.024 
5,854 

18S9. 
85,617 

148,400 

20.987 
8.915 

12,053 
8,860 

1859. 
26,084 

151,634 

Western  Australia 

New- Zealand 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

East  India 

22,515 
18,434 

Russia 

PeniTian 

17,150 
7.494 

i^^S"?3^  .  *V^  >►> 
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1849.  189t.  1851.              1691.              18SI. 

RWer  Plate 1,660  1,119  227             633          2,960 

Barbary .'.       1.600  3,178  4,423          4,313          6,787 

^"J^d  Trie-u!**'..^^"*' I        ^'^^  ^'^'^^  ^''^^^          ®'''^®    *     ^»®^^ 

Italian  and  N.  American . .          973  516 

Suridiy 366  632  92,617        78.059     118,174» 

Total  sheep's  wool. . . .  192,278  .  190.414 

Goats*  wool 13,254  12,884  7,298  .      10,980        16,624 


^  ted  iSrdom *^  ^'"' }   *®*»1*®        278,022        318,000      326,166      891,622 

The  imports  of  colonial  "^ools  (Australian  and  Cape^  into 
London  and  Liverpool  were  163,988  b^les  in  1851,  and  166,778 
in  1852.  '  ^        ^ 

The  whole  imports,  British  'and  foreign,  into  Liverpool  last 
year  were  -120,909  bales. 

In  1852,  the  total  importation  of  sheep's  wool  was  91,692,864 
pounds,  of  which  11,266,939  lbs.  were  exported,  leaving 
80,425,925  lbs.  for  home  consumption.  Of  goat's  hair  wool, 
2,564,330  lbs.  were  imported  in  1852,  and  71,734  lbs.  re-ex- 
ported, 2,492,596  lbs.  being  consumed.  Last  yeaf  the  imports 
were  (taking  the  bales  to  average  2i  cwt.  each)  109,654,160  Ib^. 

The  following  return  gives, the  classified  imports  of  wool  into 
Great  Britain  for  the  last  six'  years : — 


1847. 

1848. 

1840. 

1850. 

1851. 

1899. 

1853. 

.    Ba)as. 

Bales. 

fialss. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

German. . . 

...41.396 

48,478 

45,839 

30,491 

26,514 

36,114 

26,084 

Spanish.... 

....    1,963 

403 

516 

2,105 

6.272 

903 

947 

Portugal . . 

....   3,006 

2,922 

4,420 

7,361 

12,827 

7,746 

10,440 

Australian. 

....94,292 

110,941 

125,732 

138,679 

144,320 

146,767 

163,064 

Cape  of  G. 

H..  13,666 

13,409 

20,346 

19.879 

19,668 

21,011 

22,708 

Russian. . . 

....  7,055 

7,402 

10,681 

9,758 

15,259 

13.687 

21,857 

Sundries.. 

....84,529 

89,482 
273,037 

71,657 
285,190 

69,749 

83,225 

89.563 

116,522 

Totals.. 

...246,796 

278,022 

307,085 

314,7911 

391,628 

The  proportion  of  foreign  to  colonial  wool  imported  is 

shown 

by  the  annexed  figures  :— 

- 

Colonial. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

1851.. 

174,741.... 

132,341... 

307,085  bales. 

1852.. 

...L....  186,670.... 

129,121... 

314,791 

ik 

1863.. 

210,979.... 



180,643... 

391,622 

11 

There  is  a  little  discrepancy  in  the  returns  from  which  we 
quote,  for  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Ronald,  of  Liverpool,  give  the 
total  imports  in  1851  at  318,000  bales,  and  in  1852  at  825,166 
bales,  of  which  207,929  was  foreign  wool  imported  into  Londoiu 

The  imports  of  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  British  wools  into  li- 
rerpool,  from  1835  to  1858,  have  been*  as  follows : — 

*  The  sondriee  In  the  last  three  years  Include  the  Irapeits. 
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1836 62,076 

1836 76,088 

1837 60,924 

1838..". 75,067 

1839 i8,l08 

1840 77,794 

1841 9M22 

1842 61,427 

1843 61,922 

1844 74,809 


1846 94.931 

1846 - 10U24 

1847 94.143 

1848 101.649 

1849..: 80,64 

1860 82,028 

1861 93,102 

1862 88,626 

1863 120,909 


The  total  imports  of  wool  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  last 
four  years,  according  to  the  annual  dreular  of  Messrs.  Hughes 
and  Bonald,  tiave  been  as  follows  : — 


Balet. 

1860 278,022 

1851 818,000 


I 


Bales. 

1862. 326,166 

1863 891,622 


The  increase  in  the  supply  of  East  Indian  wool  has  .been  vOTy 
remarkable.  In  1850,  the  import  was  under  10,000  bales,  while 
for  the  past  year  (18531  it  has  exceeded  86,000,  of  which  more 
than  the  half  came  in  tnrough  Liverpool.  China  is  also  coming 
forward  as  a  producer,  having  sent  us  1,000  bales  last  year. 

The  progressive  imports  of  wool  from  our  East  Indian  posses- 
sions are  shown  by  the  fpUowing  figures : — 


baim: 

1847 8,123 

1848 16,9te 

1849 11,041 

1850 9,704 


BalM. 

1861 12,478 

1862 21.169' 

.1863 36,207 


Art.  TI.-TEIAS  AND  HEK  noSPECTS. 

[The  passage  of  the  Oreat  Pacific  Railroad  bill  by  the  Legislatare  of  Texas, 
framed  in  the  most  liberal  spirit,  offers  to  that  State  the  prospects  of  a  bright  fa- 
tare,  and  events  may  be  expected  very  speedily  to  determine  it.  We  shall  refer 
to  this  railroad  mf  asure  very  soon  in  the  Ravixw,  but  in  the  meanwhile  take 
pleasure  in  furnishing  a  contribution  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  the  Mala.- 
gord€  Tribu-ne,] 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  country  bordering  on  the  Cibolo 
stream  is  alluded  to  for  the  fine  qualities  of  its  land,  its  luxu* 
riant  pastures,  pure  water,  and  adaptability  tp  sheep  and  cattle 
raising.  The  soil  on  the  margin  of  this  stream  partakes  of 
several  varieties:  in  the  valleys,  the  black  alluvial  deposits, 
which  is  vastly  rich  and  almost  inexhaustible,  resists  the 
drought,  and  is  capable  of  producing  every  description  of  crops : 
and  the  more  elevated  slopes,  a  darJk  brown  sanay  loam,  callea 
''  pos^oak,"  is  to  be  found,  which  is  also  an  excellent  descrip- 
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tion  of  8oil.  The  section  of  the  Cibolo  through  which  we  passed 
is  better  timbered  than  any  other  portion  of  the  route  between 
the  Gruadalupe  and  San  Antonio.  The  Cibolo  is  settling  up 
rapidly  with  sheep  and  stock  raisers,  and  several  planters  have 
recently  entered  into  cotton  growing  on  a  large  scale.  We  saw 
several  fine  fields  of  the  ^reat  staple  under  culdvation,  looking 
remarkably  vigorous  and  promising.  However,  it  is  our  Opi- 
nion, that  the  business  will  never  be  carried  on  to  any  great  ex- 
tent here.  Its  remoteness  from  a  market,  (until  the  railroad  is 
completed,  or  cotton  manufactories  established  in  San  Antonio), 
the  scarcity  of  heavy  tracts  of  good  land  connected,  so  essential 
to  the  success  of  cotton  planting,  together  with  the  more  oer* 
tain,  and  equally  profitable  production  of  wool,  will  give  a  pre- 
ponderance to  the  latter.  The  Cibolo  takes  its  source  m  a 
chain  of  mountains  some  several  hundred  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of 
its  confluence  with  the  San  Antonio  Biver,  where  it  enters  some 
50  miles  below  that  city.  At  the  "  crossing,"  about  80  miles 
coastward,  or  to  the  east  of  San  Antonio,  there  is  a  scattered 
settlement  of  agriculturists,  sheep  and  stock  raisers,  who  have 
recently  cast  their  fortunes  in  our  promising  State.  We  pre- 
sume there  is  very  little,  if  any,  unlocated  land  in  this  vicinity. 
However,  we  have  noticed  large  tracts  advertised  for  sale,  re- 
cently, by  agents  and  speculator,  and  have  been  informed  that 
desirable  locations  can  be  purchased  here  at  from  $1  to  $8per 
acre.  Should  ;the  contemplated  San  Antonio  and  Mexican  Grulf 
Bailroad  be  constructed,  as  it  doubtless  will  be  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  lands  in  this  portion  of  the  State  must  become 
greatly  enhanced  in  value.  If  our  correspondent  designs  en- 
tering into  sheep  raising,  we  would  especially  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Cibolo  cotintry,  although  there  are  many  other  sec- 
tions of  Western  Texas  affording  excellent  facilities  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  this  branch  of  industry.  The  fine  mus- 
keet  pastures  in  the  vicinities  of  the  -Medina,  the  San  AntoniOy 
and  further  north,  the  Comal,  are  scarcely  less  inferior  for  this 
purpose,  in  many  respects,  to  the  Cibolo,  although  our  own 
choice  would  centre  on  the  latter.  On  the  two  former,  the  few 
experiments  that  have  been  made,  have  been  crowned  with  the 
most  eminent  success ;  and  we  are  informed  that  many  persons 
are  about  entering  into  the  business  extensively  on  tiie  Medina. 
The  rich  valley  of  the  Colorado  is  also  well  adapted  to  sheep 
raising,  although- we  believe  that  but  few  attempts  have  yet 
been  made  to  test  its  practicability.  Some  few  years  ago,  a 
gentleman  brought-  out  from  Western  Virginia  a  small  lot  of 
improved  stock  to  Colorado  county,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing 
with  the  Mexican  breed,  and  he  informed  us  that  they  succeed- 
ed admirablv  well.  However,  other  pursuits  calling  his  atten- 
tion, he  sold  out,  since  which  we  have  heard  nothing  of  the  re- 
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suits  of  the  enterprise.  Indeed,  almost  eyery  portion  of  West- 
ern Texas  is  well  adapted  to  sheep  raising,  and  many  years  will 
not  roll  by  ere  wool  will  become  one  of  our  prime  staples,  and 
the  pursuit  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  her  industry. 
The  reasons  are  obvious.  Our  prairies  afford  the  finest  grasses 
in  the  wprld,  without  the  labor  of  man ;  our  winters  are 
mild,  open,  and  warm,  furnishing  green  food,  with  a  regu- 
larly growing  fleece  nearly  the  year  round,  but  a  small  capi- 
tal IS  requisite  to  engage  in  the  business,  almost  within- me 
reach  of  every  industrious  man,  the  returns  are  rapid,  the  ex- 
penses attending  the  pursuit  merely  nothing  in  comparison 
with  those  in  the  higher  latitudes,  and  the  profit  larffe  at  the 
present  high  premiums  for' the  staple.  Lands  are  cheap,  our 
population  is  increasing  transportation  facilities  improving,  and 
the  demand  for  domestic  wool  rapidly  on  the  increase,  with  a 
corresponding  advance  in  price  with  the  consumption.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  many  experienced  men  in  the  business,  that 
wool  growing  in  .our  extensive  prairies,  if  properly  conducted, 
could  be  made  fdr  more  profitable  than  cotton  or  suga^ .  How- 
ever, all  these  productions  have  their  peculiar  locality  in 
Texas,  better  adapted  tp  their  growth  and  production  in  some 
sections  than  in  others.  .  While  Old  .Caney,  the  Colorado  and 
Brazos  bottom  lands  are  celebrated  for  their  sugar  and  cotton, 
the  Western  prairies  for  their  sheep  and  stock  raising  facilities, 
the  mountainous  regions  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
3tate  offer  best  inducements  for  the  cultivation  of  all  of  the  ce- 
real grains.  In  McLellan  county,  high  up  on  the  Brazos,  the 
jGEkrmers  have  gone  into  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  &c., 
with  eminent  success.  An  extensive  range  of  country  above 
Austin,  on  the  Colorado,  offers,  probably,  equally  favorable  in- 
ducements for  this  pursuit.  In  the  German  settlements,  further 
west,  on  the  Comal,  Medina,  and  on  the  Hondo,  Seco,  and  other 
streams,  the  few  attempts  that  have  been  made  at  raising  wheat 
have  succeeded  remarkably  well.  Corn,  will  grow  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  in  the  greatest  abundance,  in  every  portion  of  the 
State,  with  less  labor,  and  araore  bountiful  return  than,  perhaps, 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  From  sixty  to  seventy  bushels 
per  acre  is  an  average  production  of  the  Caney  and  Peach 
Creek  lauds,  which,  doubtless,  might  be  increased  by  a  higher 
degree  of  cultivation.  ,  None  is  raised  for  transportation,  as 
cotton  and  sugar  pay  best  In  favorable  seasons,  these  lands 
average  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  bdles  of  cotton,  or  two 
hogshead  of  sugar  to  the  acre.  Land  in  these  vicinities  is  al- 
ways in  demand,  brings  a  high  price,  and  is  either  held  by 
minors,  non-resident,  or  is  already  under  cultivation.  Small 
capitalists  could  do  better  higher  up  on  the  Colorado,  or  fur- 
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tlier  west)  where  land  is  cheaper,  and  better  adapted  to  fimall 
fkrming.  There  is  some  verj  good  land  in  Matagorda  county, 
bordering  on  the  bay  and  its  tributary  creeks,  very  well  cal- 
culated for  limited  farming  operations  and  stock-raising  com- 
bined, or  the  latter  alone,  and  affording  the  advantages  of  a 
convenient  market  and  access  for  shipments,  which  <ean  be  pur- 
chased at  low  rates — ^say  25c.  to  50c.  per  acre.  This  soil  might 
be  rendered  capable  of  good  production  by  cultivation,  but 
tiniber  is  scarce  here.  The  prairies  afford  excellent  pasturage 
for  stock.  Some  attempts  nave  recently  been  made  to  grow 
sheep'on  the  coast  ranges  on  the  western  side  of  this  bay,  and 
although  we  had  some  grounds  for  sanguine  hope  of  its 
practicability  from  previous  experiments,  we  regret  to  learn 
recently  from  those  who  engaged  in  the  business,  that  it  does 
not  succeed  well.  The  sheep  sicken  and  die  in  large  numbers 
— whether  from  disease  contracted  in  the  low  altitude,  or  from 
deleterious  grasses  of  the  locality,  is  not  known.  On  the  oppo- 
site, or  peninsular  side  of  the  bay,  which  is  more,  elevated,  they 
appear  to  succeed  l)etter. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  price  of  the  different  grades  of  sheep  in 
Texas,  we  are  scarcely  enabled  to  give  a  definite  answer.  In 
Matagorda  county  there  are  not  more  than  four  or  five  thousand 
altogether — and  we  know  of  none  for  sale.  Thpy  are  princi- 
pally crossea  of  the  Merino  and  South  Down  with  the  Mexican, 
and  may  probably  be  estimated  worth  $2  60  per  head.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  San  Antonio,  Me^cican  sheep  can  be  pur- 
chased at  $1  a  $1  26  per  head,  perhaps  less  just  now,  as  we  un- 
derstand that  large  droves  have  recently  passed  over  the  Rio 
Grande  into  Texas.  Some  few  of  the  improved  breeds  have 
recently  been  imported  into  the  State  by  stock-raisers — ^none, 
however,  we  imagine,  for  sale.  Sheep  of  this  description  would 
bring  a  good  price  in  Texas,  and  emigrants  designing  to  engage 
in  the  business  here  should  bring  a  stock  to  commence  with. 
The  Merino,  for  several  reasons,  is  considered  best  suited  to  our 
climate.  They  possess  strength  of  lungs  and  ^mbs,  and  being 
originally  from  a  warm  temperature,  are  easily  acclimated. 
Climate  is  a  law  of  nathre,  and  her  laws  are  generally  found  to 
harmonize.  Practical  experience  has  established  the  fact  that 
sheep  are  not  necessarily  inhabitants  of  the  snow-clad  regions, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  are  found  to  improve  in  vigor  and  wool 
in  the  lower  latitudes.  Thus,  every  advantage  considered,  the 
prairies  of  Western  Texas  present  the  best  fecilities  for  isheep 
raising  of  any  part  of  the  world. 
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[Wi  are  indebted  to  CHiRi^Bt  Dk  Fobd^  meschant  of  Baltimore,  for  the  following 
▼iewa  upon  this  subject.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  writer  confines  himself  for 
the  mpst  part  to  the  stattstica  of  his  own  city.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  pursue 
the  subject  will  find  full  particulars  of  Ibe  tohaeco  trade  of  other  great  marts  in 
previous  numbers  of  the  Hxvisw.  Those  of  New-Orleans,  the  greatest  of  these 
marts,  are  contained  in  the  November  and  December  numbers  of  1853.3 


STATEMENT    OP  MANUrAOTimED  TOBACCO. 

*  Stock  In  flietors*  hands.       Reeeipts.       Stock  fbr  tb«  year. 
Jannary  1st,  1840 .:.. packages.. S3,000 .M.OQO 09»000 


1650.. 
1691.. 
185S.. 
1853.. 
1354.. 


Safes. 

«0,000 

9,000 50.000 ,...  59,000 47,000 

W.000 61,000 03,000 50.000 

13,000 70,000 83,000 01,000 

28,000 94,000 110,000 81,000 

35,000 —..... — ■••> -^ 

Averafo  for  live  yean 18,900 ,....02.500 78.000... 50,800 

Estimated  as  packages  of  K  boxes. 

The  following  list  exhibits  the  extreme  prices  of  manufexjtured 
tobacco  during  the  last  year  and  at  this  date: — 


Fancy  Twist 30  a  60c. 

•*       lb.  lamp  40c.  a  $3. 

Extra    **    "    S5a35c.,imchaBfed. 

Fine      "     "    20a24c.,       ^" 

Good     "     '*    ....)..Ual9e.  toltfalOe. 
Coaunon  lb.  Ivaoff 7  a  13c.>  nnolianfed. 


fine  5'a  and  8*s,  lump.. .  17  a  9Se.,  nnobanged; 
Good    .  "  ♦    '       "    .,,14  a  10c.,       " 

Common  5*8  and  8'f 8  a  13c.,       ** 

'*    l^s,  18's  &  90'a..  7  a  10c.,       *' 

Ladies*  Twist lSaS4c.,       " 

Span  0*8  and  7's 10  a  31c.,       ** 


The  receipts  were  24,000  packages  more  than  during  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  32^00  paxjkages  more  than  the  average  for  the 
past  five  years.  The  sales  were  20,000  packages  more  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  year,  and  21,200  package  more  than  the 
average  for  the  pa^t  five  years. 

The  stocik  in  factors'  hands  consists  of  two-thirds  pounds  and 
half-pound  lumps,  and. one-third  small  lumps.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  pound  and  half-ponnd  lumps  is  mouldy  or  sour;  in 
small  lumps  there  is  a  less  proportion.  Much  of  the  pound 
lumps  was  manufactured  out  of  high  cost  leaf  tobacco,  for  supe- 
rior and  extra  grades,  but  since  sweating  does  not  open  equal  to 
those  qualities,  and  must  be  sold  under  an  inferior  class. 

The  crop  of  leaf  tobacco  manufhctured  last  year  was  un- 
doubtedly of  an  inferior  quality,  being  deficient  in  those  proper- 
ties necessary  to  secure  its  keeping  in  a  sound  condition,  as  the 
unusually  large  stock  of  mouldy  and  sour  tobacco  in  factors* 
hands  will  abundantly  prove. 

Considerable  importance  is  attached  to  the  size  of  lumps,  ren- 
dering it  difficult  to  sell  those  weighing  over  seven  or  eight 
ounces.  Tound  lumps  with  bright  wrappers  continue  in  favor, 
and  command  the  quickest  sales.  Until  within  a  few  years,  but 
little  of  this  description  reached  this  market,  which  has  now  be* 
come  the  largest  for  its  sale. 
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The  past  year  baa  been  very  prolific  in  inventions  of  new- 
sizes  of  manufactured  tobacco,  with  variations  ip  style  of  pack- 
age ;  those  we  have  classed  under  the  head  of  Fancy  Tobacco. 
Twist  and  other  fancy  sizes  are  generally  neglected,  but  few 
have  met  with  any  approval,  rendering  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  dispose  of  such  even  at  saving  prices  to  the  manufacturer. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  table,  that  this  branch  of  the 
tobacco  trade  has  very  largely  tncrcawcrf  during  the  past  three  years. 
The  receipts  and  sales  of  the  year  just  closed  exhibit  a  much 
larger  ratio  of  increase  than  any  previous  year ;  it  is  doubtless 
the  result  of  well-assprted  stock,  with  the  new  facilities  for  in- 
land and  coastwise  distribution. 

As  a  market  for  manufactured  tobacco,  Baltimore,  if  we  re- 
gard the  receipts,  stands  second ;  if  we,  however,  look  to  the 
quality  of  the  tobacco  received  here,  it  may  be  considered  the 
first  in  the  United  States.  Being  the  nearest  market  to  the 
manufacsturers,  with  every  facility  of  transportation  at  the  cheap- 
est rates,  the  largest  proportion  -of  pound  lumps  of  fancy ^  extra 
and  superior  grades^  is  shipped  here,  furnishing  a  complete  assort" 
ment  for  the  market,  and  offering  superior  inducements  to  the 
Southern  and  Western  trade. 

We  would  offer  the  following  observations  as  having  some  bear- 
ing on  the  additional  stocks  of  manufactured  tobacco  in  factors' 
hands  in  the  United  States.  The  facilities  for  rapid  comiiiunica- 
tion  and  transportation  by  the  magnetic  telegrapn,  steamers  and 
railroads,  no  longer  render  it  necessary  forxlealers  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  to  p]^rchasQ  so  seldom,  or  in  sudi  large  quantities 
as  iji  former  years,  thereby  leaving  nearly  the  whole  stock  of  the 
country  in  factors'  hands  in  the  priAipal  miorts ;  if  this  is  not 
wholly  true,  it  is  one  of  those  changes  of  trade  that  seem  to  us 
most  consistent  with  the  times,  and  it  will  before  many  years  be 
realized  to  the  fullest  extent.  Hence,  in  regard  to  prices,  they 
should  not  be  so  mlich  influenced  by  the  present  large  stocks 
in  factors'  hands,  and  in  connection  with  the  large  curtailment  in 
manufacturing,  we  should  expect  a  more  stable  condition  of 
markets  at  the  close  of  this  year. 

The  stock  of  manufactured  tobacco  in  factors'  hands  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  for  three  years  past ;  and  now  may 
be  safely  estimated  at  135,000  packages — ^bemg  86,000  packages 
more  than  the  previous  vear.  The  demand  for  California  and 
Australia  has  subsided ;  the  stocks  in  those  markets  are  so  large 
that  few,  if  any,  orders  can  be  expected  from  those  points  dxiring 
the  current  year. 

The  current  prices  of  manufactured  tobacco  during  the  past 
year  have  not  generally  yielded  a  profit  to  the  manufacturers. 
The  experience  derived  from  the  year  just  closed,  we  hope  will 
secure  an  adherence  strictly  to  the^  prudent  course  adopted  at 
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the  oommeQCdmaQtof  this  year,  as  we  are  oonfident  it  will  exert 
a  very  favorable  iaflaeace  oa  the  markets,  and  tend  to  secure 
sales  at  remunerating  prices.^ 


IKSPECTIOXS  OF   LEAF  TOBAOCO. 


Amoant  of  Tobacco  on  hand  In  Baltlmoro, 

•od  on  ship-board,  January  1, 1853 11, 759 

Amoant  Importad,  1853 48,007 

RecelTed  fbr  District  of  Columbia,  not  in- 
ipaetad  here,  bat  i  Aelndad  in  ahipneala .      600 

'  01,030 

Shipments  ta  Ibreiitn  ports,  18^3 40,143 

"        coastwise  for  home  eonaump- 
tlon,  1853 1,300 


stock  on  hand  January  1, 1854.. 


50,443 
.10,584 


The  kinds  inspeeted  durinf  the  year  1898  :— 

Hhds. 

Maryland 90,348 

Ohio i7,947 

Kentucky 1,380 

Virfinia. 78 

Pennsylfania. M 


48,««7 


The  shipmeuts  to  foreign  ports  for  1853  are  as  follows : — 


Hhds. 

To  Bremen 16,709 

'*  Rotterdam 10,305 

**  Amsterdam 0,080 

M  VnnM*  , 5,380 

44.457 


France.. 


Hhda. 

To  England.., 3,773 

*•  TrlObte 1,618 

*•  Afiricar  West  Indies,  and  other  poru.   304 


40.143 


TABLE  OF  LEAF    TOBACCO  •IMB^GTIOKB'  IN    BALTIMOAl    FOB    THE  LAST  TEN 

TEABS. 


TIAKS. 

1844... 
1845  .. 
1846... 
1847... 
1848... 
1840. . . 
1850... 
1851. 


Marylaiyl. .  Ohio.       Virginia  and  other  kinds.        Total: 

...33,340 154464 1,334 48,057 

...30,538 36,606 1,755 67,080 

...41,416 80,636 ,    754 ...71,806 

...34,580 15,3I»» 778 50,571 

...33,401 0,703  703 33,006 

...30,680 13.6641 1,348 45,601 

...37,085 , 13.065 % 783.. .w 41,833 

.85,013 16,708.., 081 4t3,743 


IBSi. 90,560 17.730 1,043. 

1853 30,348 .^..17,947 1,473.. 


ATCKBgelbr  lobars...  31,887 17,680.. 


.1,068. 


.48,339 
.48,667 

.50,840 


BXP0BT8  OF   LEAF  TOBACCO  FBOM  TBE    FOBT    OF   BALTmORE  FOR  THE   LAST 

TEtf  YEARS. 
TiAis.     Bremen.    Rotterdam.  Amsterdam.  France.    AH  other  places^   Total. 


1844 17,130 11,864 7,005 7,313.. 

1845 96^833 18,171 10,044 7.183.. 

1846 34.404 9,408 6,181 6,341.. 

1847 93.067 7,810 11,388 9,413.. 

1848 13,787 7.010 3,403 4,950.. 

1840 18,831 13,783 8,795 0.563.. 

1850  15,864 7,614 5.078 8,177 

.19,654.  -  


.1,594 44,004 

3.880 66,010 

.3,037 49,491 

.1,805 53,483 

.    134 88,800 

.1,883 51,094 

.6,540 44,368 

1851 19,654 9,694 4.154 3,397 5,995 34,194 

1859 99.860 11,473 5,067 7,670 5.978 59.357 

1853......18J09 10,305 9,980 5,380 4,685 40,149 


48,460 


Arerage  for  10  yean 19,303 10,481 7,361 6,896 3,336. 

Mabtland  and  Ohio  Leaf  Tobacco. — ^We  present  a  table 
of  the  inspectioDs  at,  and  exports  from  Baltimore,  for  the  year 
1853.  Also,  a  table  of  inspections  and  exports  for  the  past  ten 
years,  with  the  average  for  the  same  period.  The  inspectionG^ 
of  Maryland  tobacco  were   821  hhds.  less  than  the  previous 
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year.  The  maximum  of  this  crop  may  be  fixed  at  80,000  hhds*, 
but  will  seldom  reach  thieit  quantity.  The  high  prices  of  bread- 
stuff and  labor  are  causes  sufficient  to  check  the  production 
during  the  present  year.  The  small  stock  at  home  and  in  for- 
eign markets,  with  the  prospect  of  diminished  production,  will 
most  probably  sustain  present  prices.  Ohio  tobacco  has  in- 
creased 227  hhds.  over  the  inspection  of  the  previous  year. 
The  maximum  of  this  crop  may  be  fixed  at  18,000  hhds.  Be- 
ttdes  the  same  circumstances  affecting  this  crop  as  well  as  the 
Maryland,  there  is  one  other  well  calculated  to  diminish  its  pro- 
duction ;  the  planters  are  grawing  tobacco  frojm  foreign  seeds, 
classed  in  trade  under  the  head  of  "Spanish  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco,'* 
which  is  packed  in  cases,  and  yields  them  better  returns  than  Uie 
kinds  shipped  in  hhds. 

Kentucky  Leaf  Tobacco.— -There  were  inspected  in  our 
market  the  past  year  493  hhds.  more  than  the  previous  year. 
The  premature  announcement  of  the  opening  of  the  Baltimore 
and.  Ohio  Railroad  last  year  to  Wheelmg,  with  the  delays  at* 
tendant  thereon,  diverted  much  tobacco  of  this  crop,  intended 
for  Baltimore,  to  other  markets.  We  make  the  following  extract 
from  our  last  Annual  Circular,  as  conveying  all  that  is  necessary 
to  communicate  under  this  head  :^— 

"  No  efforts  have  been  used  to  make  this  a  market  for  West- 
ern tobacco,  because  the  facilities  for  inland  transportation  to 
this  market  have  been  wanting.  The  opening  of  the  Baltimore 
add  Ohio  Railroad  to  Wheeling,  last  month,  at  once  presents  the 
desired  facilities  for  safe  transportation,  and  must  eventually 
divert  the  largest  portion  of  this  crop  to  this  market.  We  call 
the  particular  attention  of  our  friends  in  the  West  to  the  follow- 
ing facts  and  views,  connected  with  the  shipment  of  Western  to- 
bacco to  this  market,  as  worthy  of  more  tnan  casual  nttention. 
This  is  already  an  old-established  tobacco  market,  occupying 
the  second  rant  in  the  United  States,  having  an  annual  inspec- 
tion for  the  planters  of  the  entire  tobacco  crops  of  two  States, 
amounting  to  from  40,000  hhds.  to  50,000  hhds.  per  annum, 
which  are  exported  directly  to  foreign  markets  from  this  port. 
This  shows  a  sufficient  basis  to  make  Baltimore  the  largest  market 
in  the  United  States  ;  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  but  one 
step  is  necessary,  a  step  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  planters — 
that  is,  to  place  10,000  to  20,000  hhds.  in  the  market  this 
year. 

"Many  long-established  houses  are  engaged  here  exclusively 
in  the  purchase  of  leaf  tobacco  for  foreign  countries,  and  rep- 
resenting the  largest  tobacco  houses  in  Europe.  Orders  received 
by  these  houses  for  Western  tobacco  are  consequently  setit  to 
other  markets,  when  the  interest  of  the  European  purchaser 
would  be  promoted,  if  he  were  enabled  to  fill  his  orders  for  all 
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kinds  of  American  tobacco  in  one  market,  and  thereby  save 
expenses. 

'"  Planters  and  Western  dealers  will,  we  think,  be  induced  to 
ship  their  tobacco  to  this  market,  when  they  remember  that 
Baltimore  is  a  market  already  established  for  leaf  tobacco; 
that  the  cost  of  transportation  is  comparatively  much  less  than 
to  any  other  seaboard  city ;  that  we  have  the  finest  fire-proof 
public  warehouses  established  here  for  the  inspection,  cooperage 
and  storage;  under  the  immediate  {Superintendence  and  direction 
of  State  officers.  The  warehouse  expense^  are  psdd  by  the  party 
who  purchase  the  tobacco — no  charge  is  made  for  storage  until 
after  twelve  mpnths. 

"  The  tobacco  suitable  for  cigars,  which  yields  the  planters 
the  best  profit,  as  well  as  other  grades,  undergoes  generally  a 
great  deterioration  in  value  by  the  influence  of  the  climate  at 
New-Orleans,  as  well  as  by  fihipment  through  the  Gulf.  This 
depreciation -in  value  is  oftentimes  e<jual  to  the  inland  cost  of 
transportation  to  this  city.  By  the  inland  transportation  it  is 
not  subject  to  deterioration,  nor  liable  to  other  damage  or  waste, 
as  bj^  the  riyer  transportation  to  New-Orleans.  All  the  various 
descriptions  of  tobacco  in  the  "Western  crop  will  find  a  market 
her^.'^ 

Virginia  Leaf  ToBACCoi-^^he  crop  inspected  last  year 
amounts  to  54,000  hhds.,  and  is  below  an  average  if  estimated  in 
lbs.,  because  many  hhds.  only  weighed  500  lbs.,  and  nearly  every 
hhd  was  below  the  average  weight  of  former  years.  The  crop 
was  an  inferior  one,  and  was  sold  at  extremely  high  prices. 
About  44,000  hhds.  were  taken  for  home  manufacture,  leaving 
but  a  small  quantity  for  export  Although  manufacturers  will 
take  much  less  tobacco  durmg  the  current  year,  we  do  not  think 
prices  will  vary  much  from  those  of  last  year.  Causes  that  de- 
press prices  of  other  crops  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States,  do 
not  act  se  forcibly  with  this  crop,  as  most  of  the  planters  are 
able;  and  invariably  hold  over  their  tobacco  one  or  two  years, 
rather  than  submit  to  much  decline  in  prices. 

ST^TXMSNT  OF  LEAV  TOBACCO. 
Hbds. 
Stock  of  Leaf  Tobacco  in  Europe,  1853. . .  .45,000 
•       InU.Statat,  1853..  55,091 

ToUl  stock  on  btnd 100,831 

Batlmate  fbr  1853  :-> 

Mnrylud  and  Ohio 49,000  hhds. 

Virginia 45,000    ** 

Kenmcky  and  all  othera. . . .  75,000    ** 

189,000 

Ws,«Sl  I  Stock  in  Borope  and  U.  SlatM,  in  1855.  77,830 

There  remains  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent,  about  100,681  hhds.  of  American  tobacco — showing 


Consumption  in  Europe,  1654 135,000 

Consamptlon  of  the  u.  Staten  :— 

Maryland  and  Ohio 3,000  lilids. 

Virginia 88,000    " 

Kentucky. 80,000    " 

60,000 

185,000 
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about  the  same  stock  in  Europe  as  at  the  same  date  last  jear. 
We  also  present  an  estimate  of  the  stock,  consumption  and  pro- 
duction for  the  year,  from  which  there  wiH  be  probably  on  hand 
at  the  close  of  this  year  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, .77,680 
hhds. 

Statement  of  the  Producfiortj  Exports  and  Consumption  of  Tobacco  in  the  United 
States f  n6t  inchtding  the  consumption  of  Foreign  Tobacco. 


U.  State*  growUi  of  Tpbaeco. 
Ezporu>— 

Letf 177.8»3,d00 

MaMiftictured 7,603.544 

Snufl* 68,&$» 


1840. 
810^163,310  lbs. 


Total  ezporta \  184,005,797  Ib» 


United  SUlea  emiatiiQptlon 34,548,957 

U.  S.  eonsamption  per  head. .....      2  lbs. )(  oz. 


1650. 
U.  StatM  crowth  of  Tobacco..  .10O,53S,4M  11 
Exporu  :— 

Leaf J15.134,000 

Manafectar»4 7,S3»,358 

Snuff 37,448 


Totalaxporta 188.408,7881b*. 


Unlled  $talea  eonanRiptlon . . 
V.  S.  eonsamption  per  bead. 


81,033,971 
^lbs.8 


No.  hhds. 
Leaf  Tobacco. 


Statement  exhibiting  the  number  of  Hhds.  of  Tobacco  exported  from  the  United  Stateo 
from  1839  to  IS&fyinclusive,  and  the  average  price  per  pound  and  gross  value.  Also^ 
the  number  of  pounds  of  Manufactured  Tobacco  and  Snuff  gross  exported  in  the  same 
period. 

Arerage  ,p^.,  Manoftetond  Talne  of  Man- 

price  per  „.i..-  Ttobacco.  Sntiff.  nftct»d  Tobae- 

L.  ^*****  Lbo.  .    coandSnoir. 

}8S0 78,005 lOH 0,838,043 4.814.043 w48,4«7 «1«,811 

{840 110,484 6!4 0,883,657 6,787,165 87,132 813.67* 

J641 147,888 ,..  7     18.576J03. 7,503,644 68,553 873,877 

1848 158,710....:.;.  4H.....-...' 0,940,755 4,434.814 48,668 585,400 

1843 04,454 i%   .......  4,650070 3,404,858 80,465 878,810 

1844 163,043........  4?i 8,397,855 6,046,878 88,663 536,600 

1845 147,168 4^.. 7,460,810 5,318.071 44.900.: 538,408 

1846 147,098 iH 8,478,270 6,854,856 58,458 605,014 

1847 135,768 4H.. ..:..,  7,348,086 7,844,602 37,051 658,090 

1848 136,665 4^ 7,551,182 6,608,507 36,103 566,435 

J840 101,581 AH 5.840.847 7.150,307 40,888 613,044 

1850 145,780 516 0.051,013 9,018.58.1 44.600 648,838 

1851 05,045 8    0,210,851 7,835,358 37,488 1,143,547 

1858 137,097 6    10,031,883 8,436,853 58,475 ;1,317,688 

The  above  statements  are  made  from  the  returns  to  the 
Government,  and  will  serve  for  future  reference. 

It  is  proper,nn  conclusion,  that  we  should  call  attention  to  the 
present  state  of  the  EurojJean  world  and  the  necessitv  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  probable  condition  of  the  Hungarian  ana  other  con- 
tinental crops,  should  the  Eastern  question  not  be  speedily  set- 
tled. Unless  the  present  active  and  energetic  measures  adopted 
by  the  English  and  French  governments  snould  arrest  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Russian  autocrat,  and  induce  him  to  withdraw  his 
unfounded  pretensions  and  his  unwarrantable  interference  with 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  protecting 
the  Greek  Church,  it  is  manifest  that  a-general  war  must  ensue. 
Austria  cannot  remain  quiet.  Her  Hungar'an  subjects  will 
take  advantage  of  the  dangerous  position  of  Russia  to  renew 
their  eflforts  at  freedom.  Silesia  will  recall  the  davs  of  Frederick 
II.,  and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  Poland  should  join  the  oppo- 
nents of  Russia.    In  this  state  of  the  continent,  but  little  timQ 
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or  aittention  will  l>e  given  to  the  productioaof  Tarkish,  Hunga- 
rian, or  other  continental  crops  of  tobacco ;  and  the  demand, 
therefore,  for  our  own  tobacco,  so  far  as  it  can  supply  the  for- 
eign crops,  will  necessarily  be  iocreased,  and  the  prices  must 
rise.  A  few  w;eeks,  however,  will  determine  this  resnlt,  and  it 
is  probably  too  curious  to  inquire  how  far  the- interest  of  every 
one  of  our  correspondents  is  connected  with  the  next  note  that 
may  emanate  from  the  pen  of  Count  Nesselrode,  or  the  next, 
resolve  that  may  enter  the  brain  of  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Bus- 
sias  I  Whatever  may  be  the  future  action  of  the  belligerents, 
it  cannot  be- doubted  that  even  the  present  hostilities  will  mate- 
rially affect  the  crops  and  productions  of  the  countries  that  now 
form  the  seat  of  war,  and  our  correspondents  should  bear  this  in 
mind  in  their  operations. 


Art.  Tin.— COTTOM. 

CBKONOL049ICAL   SUMV ART  OF  TBS  OSOWTH  AHD  TRADI  IM   COTTON,  AND  OF 
IMPORTANT   INVSNTIONfi  AND  IMPROVSBUCNTB  tS  ITS  IfANUFACTVRS. 

B.a 

440,  or  about  that  time,  first  mention  of  cotton  in  history  by 
Herodotus. 
63.  Cotton  awnings  first  used  in  the  theatre  at  Home,  by 
LentuHus  Spinther. 

A.D.      < 

60.  Cotton  plant  extensively  known  in  Egypt  and  some  of 

the  adjacent  countries; 
800.  Cotton  used  in  Greece  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

1252.  Cotton  goods  made  in  Persia. 

1280.  Manufiicture  of  cotton  introduced  into  China  from  India. 

1298.  Cotton  used  in  England  for  candle-wick. 

1868.  Cotton  used  extensively  in  China. 

1480.  Fustians  first  made  in  Flanders,  with  a  linen  warp  and 
cotton  weft 

1500.  First  attempt  to  introduce  cotton  goods  into  England. 

1516.  The  Caffres,  in  Southern  Africa,  wore  cotton  dresses. 

1580.  The  common  spinning  wheel  invented  by  Jurgen,  at 
Brunswick,  in  Germany. 

1560.  Cotton  imported  into  England  from  the  Levant. 

.1565.  First  act  of  British  parliament  relating  to  cotton  goods. 

1582.  A  mercantile  commission  sent  from  England  to  Constan- 
tinople and  other  parts  of  Turkey,  to  learn  any  secrets  in 
the  arts  of  manufacturing,  dyeing,  &;c. 

1589.  The  stocking  frame  invented  by  William  Lee. 
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1590.  Cotton  cloth  brought  to  London,  from  Benin,  on  the 

coast  of  Guinea. 
1681.  Printed    calicoes    first   introduced  into   London,   from 

India. 
1641.  Cotton  wool  imported  into  England  exclusively  from  the 

Levant.     -At  this   period,   i^U  warps  were  made  with 

linen,  and  wove  with  cotton  imported  from  Cyprus  and 

Smyrna. 
1644-50.  Conquest  of  China  by  the  Tartars;  manu&cture  of 

cotton  greatly  increased  in  that  empire. 
1650.  Very  fine  calicoes  and  muslins  made  at  Calicut,  in  Lidia^ 

which  were  whitened  with  lemon- water.- 
"      Fustians  and  dimities  first  introdu^d  into  England.      / 
1670.  The  Dutch  loom  first  used  in  England. 

1676.  Calico  printing  commenced  in  London.  Introduced  into 
Enclana  the  year  before. 

1677.  Vdue  of  India  calicoes  consumed  in  England,  £160,000. 
1688)  450,000.  lbs.  raw  cotton,  and  1,450,000  lbs.  of  yarn,  im- 

ported  into  France  from  the  Levant. 

1Q98.  First  steam  engine  constructed  and  turned  to  useful  .pur- 
.  poses,  by  ^avery.      *  ^ 

1700;  Manufacture  of  muslins  first  attempted  at  Paisley,  Scot- 
lancl. 

1701.  Value  of  cotton  goods  exported  from  England,  £23,000. 

1725.  Lawils  and  'cambrics  first  manufactured  at  Glasgow — James 
Monteith  being  the  first  manufacturer  who'warped  a  mus- 
lin web  in  Scotland. 

1733.  First  cottoii  yarn  spun  by  machinery  in  England,  by  Mr. 
Wyatt 

1734.  The  Trustees  of  Georgia  were  presented  with  a  paper  of 
cotton  seed,  by  Philip  Miller.^  of  Chelsea,  England. 

1735.  The  Dutch  first  export  cetton  from  Surinam. - 

1738.  Lewis  Paul  first  took  out  a  patent  for  a  machine  for  spin- 
ning wifli  rollers,  invented  by  John  Wyatt. 
"      The  fly  shuttle  invented  by  John  Kay,  of  Bury,  Eng- 
land. *  • 

1742.  The  first  mill  for  spinning  cptton  in  England,  erected  at 
Birmingham.  It  was  moved  by  asses,  was  unsuccessful, 
and  the  machinery  was  sold  in  1743. 

1750.  The  fly  shuttle  in  general  use. 
"     3,831,620  lbs.  of  raw  cotton,  and  3,381,626  lbs.  yam,  im- 
ported into  France  from  the  Levant. 

1753.  A  cotton  reel  invented  by  Mr.  Eamshaw. 

1756.  Cotton  velvets  and  quiltings  first  made  in  England. 

1760.  Warping  mill  invented,  firop  shuttle  box  invented  by 
Eobert  Kay.  Value  of  cotton  manu&ctures  in  Great 
Britain  at  this  period,  £200,000  per  annum. 
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1760.  James  Hargeeaves  applied  the  stock-card  to  the  carding 
of  cotton,  with  some  xnprovements. 

1762.  Cylinder  cards  inventecL 

1763.  Bleaching  by  the  old  methods  generally  introduced  in 
England. 

1765.  The  manufacture  of  calicoes  first  attempted  in  England. 
Cotton  velvets  first  made  at  Amiens,  in  France; 

1766.  Value  of  cotton  goods  made  in  England,  £600,000  per 
annum.  -         .  • 

1767.  The  spinning  jeimy  invented  by  James  Hargreaves. 

1768.  The  stocking  frame  appUed  to  the  making  of  lace,  by 
Hammond. 

1769.  Mr.  Arkwright,  afterwards  Sir  Richard  Arkwnght,  ob- 
tained his  first  patent  *for  spinning  cotton  with  rollers,  and 
built  his  first  mill  at  Nottingham.  This  was  driven  bj 
horse^power,  whioh  proving  too  expensive,  he  and  his 
partners  built  another  mill  ^t  Cromford  in  Derbyshire, 
which  was  turned  by.  water — 'hence  his  spinning  machine 
was  called  the  vrntar-frame, 

1772.  First  cotton  goods  made  in  England  with  cotton  warps. 
^^     Messrs.  Arkwright  k  Co.  successfully   attempted  the 
manufacture  of  calicoes. 

1774.  Chlorine,  or  oxymuriatic  acid,  discovered  by  Scheele,  a 
Swedish  chemist.  '      '         . 

1775.  The  first  Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina  recom- 
mend to  the  inhabitants  to  raise  cotton. 

1777.  Green  dye  for  calicoes  introduced  by  Dr.  R  Williams. 

1779.  Cayenne,  Surinam,  Essequibo,  Demerara,  and  St.  Do- 
mingo cotton  most  in  esteem  in  England. 

•  "  The  mule  for  spinning  cotton  invented  by  Samuel 
Crompton. 

1780.  First  cotton  mill  built  in  Ireland  In  1824  Ireland  had 
145,000  spindles. 

1781.  Brazil  coiton  first  imported  from  Maranham  into  Eng- 
land. 

1782.  A  panic  created  in  the^cotton  market  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, in  consequence^  of  7,012  bales  of  cotton  being  im- 
ported between  December  and  April. 

"  James  Watt  obtained  his  patent  for  the  steam  engine. 
It  had  come  into  extensive  use,  to  move  machinery,  in 
1790.  ' 

*^  Some  American  manufiictures  of  cottons  first  advertised 
for  sale  in  Philadelphia. 

1783.  Surat  and  Bourbon  cotton  first  imported  into  England 
about  this  time. 

''  Arkwright's  maehinery  for  carding  and  spinning  cotton 
by  steam,  first  used  in  Manchester,  England. 
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1784.  Arkwright^s  first  patent  expired,  and  a  great  impulse 
given  to  the  maiMifacture  of  cotton. 

"  The  cotton  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  this  year  was 
11,280,238  lbs.,  and  valued  at  £8,960,000. 

''  Cotton  imported  into  England,  in  small  quantities,  from 
the  United  States. 

"  First  machine  for  spinning  cotton  imported  into  France, 
from  England,  bj  M.  Morin^  of  Amiens. 

1785.  Power  looms  invented  by  Dr.  Cartwright 

"     Cylinder  printing  on  cloths,  invented  oy  Bell,  and  much 

improved  oy  Lockett. 
"      Bleaching  first  performed  with  oxymuriatic  acid,  by 

Bertholett,  in  France.  , 

1786.  The  discovery  of  bleaching  with  oxymuriatic  acid  intro- 
duced into  Great  Britain,  by  James  Watt 

*'  Mr.  Orr,  of  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  employed  R  and 
A.  Barr,  from  Scotland,  to  construct  carding,  spinning, 
and  roving  machines;  add  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
to  encourage  the  machinists,  granted  them  200  pounds, 
lawful  money. 

1787.  Thos.  Somehi,  an  English  midshipman,  constructed  a 
model  of  a  spinning  jenny  in  Mass.,  for  which  the  'State 
government  granted  him  £20.  These  'were  the  first  ma^ 
chines  constructed  in  the  United  States. 

''  First  machinery  to  spin  cotton  put  into  operation  in 
France. 

^'  108  bales  of  cotton  imported  into  England  from  the 
United  States. 

"  The  first  cotton  factory  in  the  United  States  was  organ- 
ized this  year,  at  Beverly  Mass.,  and  cpntinued  in  opera- 
tion about  15  years,  making  corduroys,  bed-tickings,  and 
cotton  velvets.  General  Washington  visited  this  estab- 
lishment in  1789. 

1789.  A  mule  jenny  constructed  at  Amiens,-  in  France,  with 
280  spindles. 

^'  Sea  island  cotton  first  planted  in  the  U.  S.,  and  upland 
cotton  began  about  this  time  to  be  raised  &r  use  and  ex- 
portation. 

"     Samuel  Slater  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  November. 

1790.  December  20th,  Samuel  Slater  started  the  first  machinery 
for  spinning  cotton  in  the  United  States,  at  Pawtucket, 
Bu  I.,  constructed  on  Arkwright's  pla^.  October  15th, 
1791,  specimens  of  his  first  yam  and  cloth  were  sent  to 

.    the  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 
"     First  calico  printing  in  the  United  States  commenced  with 
wooden  types  by  Herman  Vandausen,  a  German  at  East 
Greenwich,  R  I. 
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1791.  A  society  of  wealthy  indiyiduals,  under  the  auspices  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  were  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
of  New-Jersey,  for  the  purpose  of  ^^establishing  nsejid 
manufactures^^  In  May,  1792,  the  manufacturing  town  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  founded  by  this  company.  In  1794,  their 
first  cotton  mill  completed,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Peter  Colt,  Esq.,  and  icalieo  shawls  and  other  cotton  goods 
were  printed  there.     In  1796,  the  company  suspended 

'  their  manufacturing  operations.  In  1814,  tne  company 
revived  and  maniifactures  greatly  extended  there,  by 
Eos  well  L.  Colt,  Esq.  In  1822,  Mr.  John  Colt  com- 
menced at  this  place  the  manufacture  of  ocHion  duck,  with 

•  .doubled  and  twisted  yam,  without  dressing  or  any  kind 
of  sizing. 

1792.  A  self-acting  mule  invented  by  Mr.  Kelly,  of  Lanark 
Mills,  Scotland. 

1793.  The  saw-gin  for  cleaning  cotton  invented  by  Eli  Whit- 
ney, in  the  United  States.  His  patent  dated  March  14th, 
1794.  ' 

"     Exportation  d£  cotton  from  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain  begins  to  be  important. 

1797.  Amos  Whittemore,  oi  Cambridge,  Mass.,  invented  his 
machine  for  cutting^  bending,  and  setting  card  teeth. 

1798.  Tennant's  bleaching  powders  invented,  by  Mr.  Tennant, 
of  Glasgow. 

"      First  cotton  mill,  with  machiijery,  built  in  Switzerland. 

1799.  First  cotton-spinning  machinery  erected  in- Saxony. 

1800.  The  jacquard,  a  most  ingenious  mechani^pi,  to  be  adapt- 
ed to  a  loom  for  weaving  figured  goods,  invented  by  M. 
Jacquart,  of  Lyons,  France.  It  may  be  adapted  to  any 
commoa  loom,  at  an  expense  of  about  $40. 

1800  or  1801.  The.  entire  stock  of  American  cotton  in  Liver- 
pool, one  bag.  . 

1801.  I)ischarge  work  in  calico  printing  successfully  adopted  by 
Messrs.  Peel. 

1803.  First  cotton  factory  built  in  New-Hampshire. 

1805.  Power  looms  widely  and  successfully  introduced  into 
England,  after  many  failures. 

"      Engraved  wooden  rollers,  used  for  printing  cotton ;  in- 
vented-by  Barton. 

1806.  Machine  for  dressing  warps  invented  by  Mr.  Johnson,  who 
was  then  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Badcliff  &  Boss. 

1807.  New  markets  for  cotton  manufactures  opened  by  the  revo- 
lutions in  Spanish  America. 

1808.  New  method  of  engraving  or  stamping  with  dies  the 
cylinders  for  printing  doth,  introduced  at  Manchester,  by 
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Locket.    This  method  of  en^aving  by  means  of  steel  dies 
was  invented  by  Jacob  Perkins,  an  American. 

1808.  William  Maaon,  a  skilful  artist  and  inventor  of  machinery, 
born  at  Mytltic,  Conn. 

1809.  The  first  cotton  factory  in  New-York,  built  by  Doct 
Capron,  in  Oneida  county. 

"  The  first  power  loom  invented  and  patented  in  the  United 
States  by  P.  C.  Curtis,  of  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.^ 

"      Lace  machinery  much  improved  by  Heathcott.  . 

"  British  parliament  granted  Dr.  Cartwright  £10,000  for 
his  invention  of  the  power  loom  in  1787. 

1810.  Public  attention  drawn  to  the  growing  importance  of  cot- 
ton manufactures  in  the  United  States  by  Hon.  Albert 
Gallatin  and  Tench  Coxe,  Esq. 

1811.  Machinery  for  making  bobbin-net  patented  by  John  Bum, 
rf  England. 

**  Turkey  red  first  introduced  into  calico  printing  by  M. 
Koechlin,  at  Mulhausan.  -  * 

1813.  Discharging  Turkey  red  with  acid,  in  calico  printing, 
patented  by  Jas.  Thompson,  P;  E.  S. 

"  Mr.  Metcalfe,  from  America,  sent  to  India  with  machines 
for  improved  cleaning  of  cotton. 

"  The  first  manufactunn'g  establishment  ih  the  world  comt-  ^ 
bining  all  the  operations  necessary  for  convertihg  the  raw 
cotton  into  finished  cloth,  erected  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  by 
Francis  Cabot  Lowell  and  Patrick  Tracy  Jackson,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Paul  Moody,  an  eminent  machinist.  The  exporta- 
tion of  manufacturing  machinery  firom  England  being  pro- 
hibited by  law,  they  contrived  their  own  power  looms. 

1815.  8  lbs.  cotton  yarn  sent  from  England  to  India  on  trial. 

1816.  Yam  trade  opened  between.  Endand  and  the  continent. 
•"     The  first  act  of  Congress  passed  T>aving  special  regard  to 

the  growth  and  protection  of  manufactures  in  the  United 
States.    (The  tariff  of  1816.)         '  ; 

"  Cotton  consumed  by  the  manufactories  in:  the  United 
States  about  11,000,000  lbs.  per  annum. 

1817.  Francis  Cabot  Lowell  died,  cet.  48  years. 

1818.  Cotton  averaged  about  84  cents  per  pound— the  highest 
bf  any  year  in  the  U.  S.  since  1801. 

1819.  New  cotton  lands  sold  very  high  in  the  United  States. 

1820.  Steam  power  first  applied  with  success  to  lace  machinery. 
"      The  first  cotton  mill  erected  in  Manayunk,  Pennsylvania, 

'   by  Capt  John  Towers. 

1821.  The  site  of  the  manufacturing  city  of  Lowell  purchased 
by  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  Esq.,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Ezra  Worthen.    On  the  9th  February,  1822,  the 
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Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company  was  incorporatecL 
Same  year  the  foundation  of  the  nrst  factory  at  Lowell 
was  laid,  under  the  agency  of  Kirk  Boot,  Esq. ;  and  in 
November,  1823,  the  first  cloth  was  produced  under  the 
superintendency  of  Ezra  Wcfrthen. 

1823.  The  couijter*twist,  or  Taunton  speeder,"  invented  by 
George  Danfbrth,  of  Taunton,  Mass. 

"     The  first  export  of  raw  cotton  from  Egypt  to  England. 

1824.  Ezra  Worthen  died,  June  18th. 

1825.  First  calico  printing  machine  imported  from  England  to 
the  United  States,  by  William  J.  Breed,  of  Providence, 

.     E.L    . 
"      A  self-acting  mule  spinner  patented  in,  England  by 

Roberts.    I'he  tube  frame  introduced  there  from    the 

United  States. 

1826.  First  exports  of  American  cotton  manufactures  to  any 
consideraole.  amount. 

1828.  Charles  Danforth,  a  native  of  Bristol  Co.,  Mass.,  invents 
the  cap  spinner,  or  Danforth  frame,  patented  in  England 
in  1880,  and  there  known  as  "The  American  Throstle." 

1831.  July  7.  Paul  Moody,  an  able  inventor  and  improver  of 
cotton  machinery,  died,  aged  54.      * 

1832.  An  important  improvement  in  machinery  for  preparing 
cotton  for  the  cards,  called  the  Picker  and  Lai^per,  patent- 
ed by  John  C.  Whitin,  of  Mass.  ' 

1835.  The  nunxber  of  factories,  this  year,  in  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland,  were  1,263  at  work,  42  idle. 
1837.  April  11.  Mr.  Kirk  Boot  died  at  Lowell,  Mass. 
1839.  William  Mason  invented  his  self-acting  mule.    Took  out 

}  patent  for  impl'ovements  therein  in  1843. 

1841.  American  cotton  planters  employed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  for  the  improvement  of  cotton  growing, 
arrive  in  ihat  country.     . 

1842.  Power  loom  for  weaving  ginghams  and  checks  invented 
by  E.  B.  Blgelow,  of  Massachusetts. 

1845.  March  22.  Duty  on  cotton  repealed  in  England. 

1846.  England  exported  157,130,025  lbs.  of  cotton  yarn,  valued 
at  £8,133,772. 

1847.  Sept.  12.  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  founder  of  Lowell,  died  at 
Beverly,  Mass.,  at  68. 

1848.  Cotton  consumed  by  manufactories  in  the  United  States 
about  254,843,400  pounds  per  annum. 

"      Power  looms  introduced  into  Tuscany  about  this  time  by 
P.  Padredii,  of  Pisa. 
1851.  Great  Exhibition  in  London  of  the  works  of  industry 
of  all  nations. 
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Art.  n.-GftEAT  CMES  OF  THI  WEST— BUFFALO. 

No.  II. 

The  population  of  the  city  is  now  put  down  at  75  or  80,000 ; 
and  from  tables  prepared  by  the  Equalizing  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  the  following  facts  are  gathered  relativeto 
this  new  city — ^its  extent  and  its  valuation.  The  number  of 
acres  admitted  within  the  city  limits  by  the  annexation  of  Black 
Bock  is  23,710.  The  number  of  acres  within  the  old  city  limits 
is  not  given ;  but  it  is  believed  it  is  not  &r  from  1,800.  The  As- 
sessors^ valuation  of  re^l  estate  in  the  new  city  r^  $20,068,045,  of 
which  Black  Rock  furnishes  $3,862,105.  The  valuation  of  this 
property,  as  it  is  equalized  by  the  Committee,  is  set  down  at 
$24,681,497,  of  which  Black  Rock  has  $3,205,912.  The  value* 
of  the  personal  estate  is  estimated  at  $2,774,255 ;  of  which 
Black  Rock  has  $75,600.  The  total  amount  of  real  and  personal 
estate,  as  equalized,  is  fixed  at  $27,455,752 ;  of  whidi  Black 
Rock  is  rated  $3,281,512.  Some  idea  of  the  increasing  pros- 
perity of  this  city,  and  its  resources  yet  imdeveloped,  mav  be 
gathered  from  the  above  statistics,  which  are  compiled  m>m 
official  tables. 

%  Strangers,  and  even  many  of  its  own  citizens,  would  be  sur- 
prised to  see  the  numerous  works  of  improvement  going  on,  and 
that  have  been  completed  during  the  past  year.  Large  numbers 
of  sewers  have  been  laid,^  and  numerous  streets  graded  and 
paved.  The  paving  which  has  been  done  has  been  of  a  superior 
character,  and  will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  city.  There 
has  also  been  a  large  amount  of  flagging  and  plank- walkd  con- 
structed on  the  outer  streets,  and  gas  and  water  pipes  have  been 
laid  down  in  almost  every  direction.  As  for  budding,  a  year 
is  not  remembered  when  so  manv  elegant  structure3  for  busi« 
ness  and  family  occupation  have  been  erected  as  the  past »  A 
destructive  fire  which  occurred  early  in  the  summer,  swept  away 
a  large  number  of  wooden  buildings  in  that  portion  of  the  eity 
lying  between  the  Canal  and  the  Creek,  known  as  the  "  infected 
district."  This  part  of  the  city  is  wanted  for  business  purposes, 
and  is  now  being  rapidly  built  up  with  substantial  bnck  stores 
and  dwellings.  Large  blocks,  depots,  hotels,  warehouses,  and 
stores,  are  going  up  in  everv  direction  on  the  Creek,  Canal,  and 
on  almost  every  street.  #The  old  Market-house  and  City-Hall, 
on  what  is  termed  the  Terrace,  have  fallen  victims  to  the  spirit 
of  improvemept,  and  have  been  torn  down.  In  lieu  of  tnese 
edifices,  the  Common  Council  have  purchased  a  lot  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  feet  square,  on  Franklin  and  Eagle  Streets. 
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Its  entire  cost  was  $80,000.  City  buildings  are  already  loqated 
i^)on  the  premises,  the  structures  of  which,  though  not  designed 
as  pernaanent,  are  very  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  projectors. 
A  larffe  and  convenient  City-Hall  will  be  erected  on  the  grounds 
at 'uo  distant  day.  A  new  and  comipodious  public  market  build- 
ing has  been  erected,  during  the  year,r.on  Michigan  Street;  and 
some  $60,000  has  also  been  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  two 
other  locations,  pn  which  are  to  be  erected  public  markets. 
Many  residences  of  a  superior  order  as  to  elegance  and  commo- 
diousness,  are  going  up  on  every  hand.  That  portion  of  the 
city  lying  in  rear  of  the  Water  Works,  which  but  spme  tw<\  or 
three  yeai^  since  was  scarcely  occupied  for  residences,  is  being 
rapidly  spread  over  with  snug  littie  cottages,  erected  by  day 
laoorersand  artisans.  Land  in  that  portion  of  the  city  has 
risen  rapidly  in  value  within  the  past  vear.  It  is  another  evi- 
dence of  the  increasing  prosperity  ana  speedy  growth  of  the 
city.  Nor  is  this  destmed  to  be  an  ephemeral  thrift.  Some 
three  hundred  dwellings  will  be  built  in  that  neighborhood 
during  the  conning  summer,  by  mechanics  who  have  bought  the 
land  on  which  they  are  to  be  erected  at  low  rates,  and  intend 
to  make  them  their  homes.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other 
outskirts  of  the  city.  At  the  Hydraulics,  on  the  flats,  and,  in 
&ct,  throughout  the  ciW  everywhere,  nermanent  inr^provements 
are  going  on.  This,  ot  course,  will  -add  very  materially  to  the 
value  of  real  estate,  and  advance  the  growth  of. the  city  m  every 
direction.  • 

The  harbor  of  Biiflfalo,  which  is  perfectly  easy  of  adfcess  in  all 
weathers,  ib  very  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  commerce  of 
the  place,  and  is  often  so  much  obstructed  by  small  craft  and 
canal  boats,  especially  when  forced  in  suddenly  by  stress  of 
weather,  that  ingress  or  egress  is  a  matter  not  easily  or  readUy 
effected.  This  has  been  tne  case  more  particularly  during  the 
past  season,  owing  to  t^e  large  increase  in  the  Lake  marine,  and 
the  fact  of  so  nmny  lar^e  steamers  entering  the  harbor  daily. 
To  relieve  this  pressure  m  part,  a  slip  canal  has  been  cut  during 
the  past  summer,  connecting  the  Creek  with  the  Ship  Canal. 
More  than  this,  however,^  is  required,  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  large  aad  daily  increasing  business  of  the  port. 

GENERAL  STATE  OF  TRADE. 

The  busincsa  on  the  docks,  by  which  is  meant  the  buying  and 
selling  of  produce,  opened  in  spring  somewhat  languidly,  owing 
to  a  combination  of  unpropitious  circumstances.  The  unfavor- 
able state  of  the  market  in  England,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
spring,  and  whibh  continued  into  the  summer,  servea  to  depress 
the  market  for  breadstuffs ;  while  the  confidence  of  holders, 
strengthened  by  a  belief  in  the  scantiness  of  the  supply,  mate- 
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riallj  checked  operations.  Navigation  upon  the  lakes  ^as  unob- 
structed at  an  early  date,  some  two  weeks  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  canal ;  but  the  receipts  during  that  time  were  not  large. 
After  the  20th  April,  the  day  upon  which  basiness  was  resumed 
on  the  canal,  a  series  of  interruptions  occurred,  owin^  to  the 
breaks  in  the  works,  and  freights  in  consequence  ruled  high  and 
irregular.  Rival  routes  on  every  side  were  competing  for  the 
trade,  which  legitimately  belonged  to  the  canals  of  New- York. 
The  Welland  and  Oswego  Canals,  and  the  Ogdensburgh  and 
Cape  Vincent  Rail-roads  on  the  one  side,  and  the  New- York  and 
Ene  Rail-road  and  the  Southern  routed  on  the  other,  were  exer^ 
ing  all  their  energies  to  draw  trade  from  the  Erie  Canal ;  and 
they  were  in  a  great  measure  successful,  owing  to  the  almost  in- 
cessant interruption  on  the  western  division  of  the  canal.  One 
break  was  scarcely  announced  before  information  of  another  was 
received ;  and,  despite  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  forwarders,  the 
increase  of  bostts,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Dusincss  community,  a 
paralysis  appeared  to  have  stricken  this  vast  limb -of  commerce, 
and  to  have  laid  upon  it  suddenly)  in  all  its  vigor,  the  infirmities 
of  a  premature  old  age.  The  mischief  entailed  upon  all  classes 
by  these  untoward  events  can  scarcely  be  calculated.  The  pro- 
ducer of  the  West,  the  commission  merchai?t  in  the  interior,  the 
forwarder  and  the  exporter  were  all  sufferers,  and  Buffalo  and 
the  State  were  more  injured  than  any  class  of  individuals.  All 
these  circumstances  combined  servea  to  check  business  on  the 
docks,-  and  an  unnatural  dullness  existed.  Sivch  a  state  of  things, 
however,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  will  not  occur  again. 
The  canals  have  fallen  into  the  management  of  other  hands,  men 
who  profess  &t  least  to  be  their  friends ;  and,  from  present  ap- 
pearances, if  we  can  judge  from  what  has  already  been  done 
towards  the  enlargement,  we  may  safely  count  upon  the  speedy 
completion  of  these  great  State  works,  and  that  during  the 
coming  season  they  will  be  kept  in  perfect  order.  From  the 
commencement  of  navigation  up  to  June,  prices  ruled  conside- 
rably higher  than  for  the  same  period  during  the  year  previous, 
say  from  25c.  to  50c.  per  bbl.  on  flour,  15c.  to  20c.  per  bush,  on 
wheat,  and  4c.  to  6c.  per  bush,  on  com.  There  was  every  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  speculators  to  operate,  but  the  unsettled 
condition  of  freights  consequent  on  the  frequent  interruptions  of 
canal  navigation  kept  them  out  of  the  market.  '  After  the  close 
of  the  month  of  May,  interruptions  were  less  frequent,  and  a 
better  condition  of  affairs  was  apparent,  with  a  revival  in  the 
market. 

Buffalo,  as  a  market  for  the  disposal  of  every  description  of 
produce,  offers  better  inducements  to  Western  merchants  than 
any  other  port  on  the  lakes.  It  is  a  fact  that  prices  of  flour  and 
grain  have  ruled  comparatively  higher  in  tne  Buffalo  musket 
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throughout  the  entire  season  than  in  New- York.  By  this,  we 
mean  that  if  we  take,  for  instance,  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour  at 
Buffalo,  or  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  corn,  and  add  to  it  the  fireight 
by  canal  or  railroad,  insurance,  commissions,  and  other,  inci- 
dental expen^B,  t^e  margin  will  be  found  in  favor  of  the  Buffalo 
market.  Holders  who  have  disposed  of  their  consignments 
there,  have,  as  a  general  thin^,  done  better  than  those  who 
have  shipped,  and  instances  have  very  frequently  occurred 
where  a  consignment  of  flour  has  been  received  there,  perhaps 
half  has  been  forwarded  to'  New- York,  and  the  balance  retained 
at  Buffiklo — ^both  parcels  have  been  sold  on  or  about  the  same  day ; 
that  sold  at  the  latter  place  has  netted  a  £siir  profit,  while  that 
shipped  to  New- York  niis  barelv  paid  expenses.  In  the  flUl, 
holders  of  flour  and  grain,  who  snipped  from  the  West  through 
to  New- York,  have  done  better  than  they  would  have  had  they 
sold  at  Buffalo  as  soon  as  the  property  arrived ;  but  had  they 
held  this  property  there  for  the  same  length  of  time  that  elapsed 
in  its  reaching  its  destination,  and  until  it  was  sold,  the  profits 
realized  would  have  been  far  larger.  These  are  facts  beyond 
dispute,  as  'the  figures  of  the  daily  markets  of  both  cities  will 
show«  The  Question  may  be  asked,  How  comes  this?  One 
great  cause  wnich  may  be  assigned  as  a  reason  for  this  state  of 
things  is,  that  d  greater  extent  of  country,  with  a  large  con- 
sumptive demand,  looks  to  Buffalo  for  its  supplies  than  to  any 
other  ciarket  west  of  New- York.  The  demand  for  the  interior 
of  the  State  of  New- York,  as  well  as  for  the  New-England  States, 
is  large,  and  there  is  always  either  a  good  home  or  speculative 
demand  for  all  descriptions  of  ph>duce. 

One  reason  which  may  be  assigned  for  the  high  prices  which 
ruled  throughout  the  spring  is,  that  during  last  winter  purchases 
were  made,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  flour  and  grain,  at  the 
high  rates  that  then  prevailed,  with  the  expectation  that  there 
would  be  a  large  foreign  demand,  and  that  prices  would  conse-^ 
quently  open  Wgh  in  the  spring.  •  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
case,  and  the  prices  then  paid  have  not  been  warranted  by  the 
figures  obtained  in  the  New- York  market.  It  is  also  well 
known,  that  before  the  new  harvest  came  in,  the  stock  of  grain 
at  the  upper  lake  ports  was  much  reduced,  and  the  arrivals  from 
the  interior  were  barely  sufficient  to  keep  the  mills  in  operation. 
Lake  freights  were  consequently  scarce,  and  to  obtain  which 
vessel  owners  were  compelled  to  purchase  cargoes  to  freight 
their  vessels  at  figures  which  not  only  paid  them  no  freight,  but 
which  it  wa3  with  difficulty  could  be  obtained  at  Buffalo. 

LAKB  IMPORTS  FOR  1853. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
principal  articles  received  by  lake  at  this  port  during  the  season 
of  1863:— 

VOL.  IVI.— NO.  V.  4 
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ABTiCLSt.  Quantity.  Yalne. 

Flow:,  bbls 083,837 •6,504,940 

Pork 1(»,548 1,031,573 

Beef....'. 09,770 097,700 

AahM  .., 11,553 288,895 

Whisky 00,707  007,070 


Seeds.. 


Fith 

CnnberrieB 

Oil 

Meal 

Tongues 

Nuu 

Beaite 

Hides,  No 

Leather,  rolls 

Broom  Com,  bales... 
Buffalo  Robes..  ..  • 
Copper,  tons 


37,018 370,180 

11,000 110,000 

7,731 01,84* 

1,090 13,153 

7,965 »8,950 

311 1,944 

130 1,300 

1,548 7,740 

1,151 4,098 

98,009......  284,037 

7,991 199,775 

4,963 59,556 

631 31,550 

1,066 504,000 

38,188> 190,140 

4,731 165,585 

Lead,  pigs 36,004 108,019 

Wheat,  buah 5,484,043 6,671,673 

Com 3,665.793 3.199,475. 

Oats , 1,480,665 508,952 

Barley 401,098 248,083 

Rye 107,152 80,454 

Batter,  lbs 6,589,784  988,467 

Cheese 5,377.800 430,394 

Lard...' 8,185,500 818,550 

Tallow 763,810 91,537 

Bacon 33,075,645 1,846,051 

Tobaeeo,  hhds. . . : . . .         3,038 142,533 

Tobacco,  boxen 5,030 136,350 


cT': 


Iron. 


Wool,  bales.. 

Flax 

Hemf 

Pelts 

Furi,  packages. 


Qoantity.  Value. 

45,830 13,668,800 

530 :7,800 

1,977 19,435 

5,288 132,200 

1,095 198.925 


Lumber,  fbet 89JM,789 1,339,421 

Staves,  No 9,W,240 276.457 

Shingles,  M 3,542,642 •   10,680 

Lath   M 2,058,930 4.117 

Feathers,  sacks 1.556 13,995 

Horses,  No 1,531 153.000 

CatUe 30,466 1,327,900 

Sheep 33,333 69,660 

LiTcHogs 114,953 1,149,6«) 

. g  j^ ^g^^ 


Dressed  Hogs 

Itsgs,  bags 

Paper,  bdls 

Hair,  packagea  .... 

Wax,  bbls 

Deerskins,  pkgs... 

Soap,  boxes 

Starch,  bbU 

»•        boxes 

Candles,  boxes 

Sugar,  hhds 

Ties,  No 

Beans,  bbls 

Sundries,  packages 


3.416 17,080 

11,040 290,800 

58 352 

213 6,390 

8,837 191,850 

128 512 

691 5,319 

2,158 5,316 

2,835 28,350 

185..     ..  18,600 

11,682  4.400 

1,172 3,516 

— 3,500,000 


Total  Talue $36,881 ,230 

"        "     1852 34,943,855 

Increase  in  favor  of  1853 $1,937,375 


The  following  table  shows  the  principal  articles  landed  at 
Bufl&tlo,  fromthe  opening  to  the  close  ot  navigation,  for  three 


seasons : — 


ARTICLSS.             1861.  1852.  1853. 

Flour,  bbls....  1,261,301  1,299,513  983,837 

Poik 33,261  60,669  102,548 

Beef 70,570  76,679  69,776 

Whisky 65,232  79,306  66,707 

Cornmeal 2,287  5,099  311 

Seed 11,146  31,559  37,018 

Egga 12,818  7,686  11,000 

Fish 6,367  6,814  7,773 

OU 6,718  7,577  7,965 

Cranberriea. . .         1,500  1,176  1,096 

Nuts —  2,673  1,548 

Asbes,  bbls...       13,721  14,532  11,558 

Wheat, bush..  4,260,064  5,549,778  6,424,043 

Com 6,080,330  5,136,746  3,665,793 

Oats 1,149,783  2,596,231  1,480,655 

Rye... 19,435  112,271  107,152 

Barley 166,186  497,913  401,098 

Butter,  lbs ... .  2,354,377  3,989,917  6,589,784 

Lard 4,961,340  7,164,673  6,185,300 

Tallow 738,100  1,014,666  762,610 

Bacon 6,541 ,400  9,696,590  33,075,645 

Wool,  bales...       61,823  45,172  45,830 

Hemp 2,139  3,597  1,977 


ASTiCLSS.  1851.  1853.  1653. 

Flax 375  769  520 

groom  Cora...  6,402  5,420  4,963 

uffaloRobei..  3,246  80  *         631 

Feathers —  3,385  1,556 

Pelts —  3,396  5,288 

Furs,  bis  It  bxs.  —  3,909  1^095 

Leather,  rolls.  8,638  7,155  7,991 

Hides,  No 50,865  95,453  98,006 

Copper,  tons. .  656  439  1,066 

bron 3,543  4,848  4,731 

Coal 17,381  34,665  38,188 

Lead,  pigs....  86,983  31,916  36,004 

Tobacco,  hhds  1,707  6,630  3,038 

Tobacco,  bxs..  —  7,799  5,030 

Lumber,  feet.. 84,066,689  73,337,355  89,394,789 

Sbingles,  M...  —  13,539,000  3,542,642 

Lath —  1,500,000  2,058,920 

Staves, No....  10,696,000  12,998,614  9,215,240 

Homes 2,761  1,643  1,533 

Cattle 8.594  15,926  30,466 

Sheep 18,906  16,590  33,233 

Live  Hogs....  97,697  111,333  114,952 


The  totiQ  value  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1853,  as  appears 
by  our  figures,  is  $86,881,230.  We  have  for  years  back  been 
able  to  obtain  from  the  Custom  House  the' imports  by  lake,  and 
their  value.  This  year,  however,  these  tables  have  not  been 
kept  by  the  collector  or  his  clerks,  and  we  are,  therefore,  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  tables,  which  have  been  published  daily,  of  the 
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receipts  for  the  year,  and  make  out  the  valuation  of  the  same, 
with  the  assistance  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  prices 
of  the  different  articles.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  pur 
figures,  as  we  give  them  above,  are  far  more  correct  than  if  we 
were  to  rely  on  the  tables  which  might  be  got  up  by  the  col- 
lector or  his  deputies  from  the  manifests  reported  to  them.  It 
is  well  known  that  many  vessels  during  the  season  arrive  in 
port,  discharge  their  cargo,  and  reload  and  leave  port  without 
ever  reporting  at  the  Custom  House.  Several  of  the  steamers 
which  have  been  engaged  .in  the  stock-trade  during  the  past 
season  frequently  arrived  in  port  after  the  Custom  House  nad 
been  closed.  Their  load  was  principally  cattle  and  hogs. 
They  are  usually  unloaded  in  a  very  short  time,  and  leave  port 
again  for  another  load  before  the  office  opens  in  the  morning. 
Such  instances  were  of  almost  .daily  occurrence  during  the  past 
summer.  The  reporters  for  the  press  were  generally  on  hand, 
and  obtained  copies  of  their  manifests,  while  the  Custom  House 
did  not.  Again,  propellers  which  have  cleared  from  some  upper 
lake  port  for  Buffalo,  say  Tonawanda,  and  it  has  occurred 
almost  daily,  have  touched  at  the  former  place,  and  unloaded 
perhaps  1,UU0  barrels  of  flour,  or  500  barrels  of  pork  or  other 
articles  of  produce,  and  have  gone  on  to  their  destination  with 
the  remainder  of  their  car^o  without  reporting  there.  In  such 
cases,  the  vessel  is  not  required  to  report  to  the  Buffalo  Custom 
House,  and  therefore  no  minute  is  kept  of  it  unless  some  reporter 
get  it.  There  is  another  reason  why  full  receipts  are  not  ob- 
tained at  Buffalo,  and  that  is,  that  vessels,  on  leaving  the 
port,  say  of  Chicago,  obtain  a  clearance  specifying  their  cargo, 
they  come  on  to  Kenosha  or  Milwaukie,  and  receive  additions 
to  their  cargoes,  which  is  not  always  noted  in  the  manifest. 
From  these  facts  and  others,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  our 
figures,  as  recorded  during  the  season  of  the  imports,  are  under 
their  actual  value. 

It  will  also  be  seen,  by  reference  to  our  tables  under  the  head 
of  Railroads,  that  the. Buffalo  and  State  Line  Bailroad  carried  to 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  during  the  vear  ending  December  31,  1858, 
a  large  amount  of  produce,  which,  according  to  our  figures,  is 
valued  at  $2,234,278.  This,  added  to  the  imports  by  lake, 
would  make  the  total  imports  of  Buffalo  from  the  West,  for  the 
past  year,  $39,115,503,  or  an  increase  over  1852  of  over 
15,000,000 ;  and  if  we  add  to  the  imports  from  the  West,  the 
imports  by  canal  and  railroads  from  the  East,  it  will  show  a 
commerce  of  over  one  hundred  and  ttventy-five  million  dollars  I 
In  the  above,  no  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  value  of  the 
many  tons  of  valuable  goods  and  specie,  transported  by  the 
express  companies  over  the  railroads,  and  on  board  the  steam- 
ers, or  of  the  enormous  passenger  trade  of  these  lines.    Were  it 
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possible  to  arrive  at  the  value  of  such  commerce,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly swell  the  aggregate  amount  of  trade  by  many  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  amount  of  specie  on  deposit  in  the  Custom  House  in 
Buffalo,  on  the  81st  of  December,  1858,  and  subject  to  draft,  was 
$33,532  50. 

The  amount  paid  out  by  the  collector  of  the  port  during  the 
past  year,  to  destitute  and  indigent  sailors,  was  $3,285  23,  and 
the  amount  collected  in  the  district  during  the  same  period  for 
that  fund  was  $1,317  44.  The  deficit,  $1,917  79,  is  made  up 
by  drafts  on  the  fund  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  relief  of 
sailors. 

The  following  table  shows  the  entrances  and  clearances  at 
that  port  of  foreign  and  American  vessels,  together  with  their 
tonnage  and  crews,  during  the  year  1858  : — 

Arrived.  No.  Tons.  Men.     Boyi. 

American  vesseU  from  Foreign  portii 133         24,235.36        1,047         45 

Foreign        "  **  "     735        116,235.93        6,714       860 

ToUl '. 867  140,471.29  6,761  405 

cleared. 

American  vessels  to  foi^gn  port! 162  29,629.66  1,278  53 

Foreign        "            "          .*\      735  116,266.49'  6,722  358 

Total 887  145,896.15  8,000  411 

Coaatlnf  Trade.  . 

Inwards 3,239  1,491,604.60  60.917  1,179 

Oatwards....i .3,306  1,476,006.22  52,434  1,158 

Total 6,544  2,966,610.82  103,351  2,337 

Grand  Total,  1853 8,298  3,252,978  26  128,1 12  3,163 

1852 9,441  3,092,247  73  127,491  6,215 

"             1851 9,050  3,087,533  80  120,542  5,251 

"  1850 8,444  2,743,700^6  126.672      

LAKE  MARINE — SHIP-BUILDING. 

It  is  not  to  the  ocean  alone  that  the  contest  for  maritime 
superiority  is  to  be  confined.  There  is  another  vast  race-course, 
as  it  is  termed,  upon  which  the  struggle  will  be  as  exciting  and 
quite  as  warmly  contested  as  that  which  now  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  civilized  world  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We 
mean  our  great  Northwestern  Lakes. 

The  history  of  our  lake  marine,  could  it  be  written  out  in  fall, 
would  be  a  subject  of  interesting  study.  It  would  present  a 
series  of  triumphs  in  naVal  architecture,  quite  as  important  to 
the  States  bordering  on  the  lakes,  quite  as  clearly  defined  and 
as  legitimately  gained  by  the  aid  of  nautical  skill  and  of  keen 
observation,  united  to  a  wise  application  of  scientific  principles, 
as  those  which  have  occurred  along  the  greater  extent  of  our 
national  seaboard. 
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At  the  present  time  this  subject  addresses  itself  to  the  whole 
country  connected  with  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  with  great 
emphasis,  for  the  reason  that  the  rapidly  developing  condition 
of  our  Western  States  requires  an  equally  rapid  increase  of  the 
facilities  for  transporting  to  market  their  annually  augmented 
products.  Whatever  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  our  lake  marine, 
to  its  sailing  qualities,  to  the  safetv  with  which  it  bears  its 
treasures  over  these  waters,  to  the  cheapness  with  which  it  can 
transport  the  products  of  our  soil,  our. mines,  our  forests  and 
manufactories,  is  so  much  added  to  the  actual  wealth  of  the 
country,  to  its  indu3trial  energy^  and  its  ultimate  supremacy  in 
aJl  the  elements  of  power. 

•  Buffalo,  froni  the  unsurpassed  advantages  offered  by  superi- 
ority of  location,  naturally  takes  the  lead  of  any  other  lake  city 
in  this  important  branch  of  industry.  The  ship-yards  of  the 
city  have  already  sent  forth  upon  the  Western  waters  steamers 
which  must  eUcit  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
Steamboats,  propellers,  and  every  class  of  sailing  vessels  can  be 
built  there  with  greater  advantage  to  the  owner  in  the  important 
item  of  economy,  and  a^t  the  same  time  superior  to  all  others  in 
quality  and  model.  The  timber  used  is  procured  from  Canada, 
and  from  different  locations  bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  and  is  upon 
the  whole  better  than  that  used  at  many  points  on  the  upper 
lakes ;  and  again,  the  important  item  of  iron,  which  enters 
largely  into  the  construction  of  vessels,  can  be  laid  down  there 
at  a  much  lower  figure  than  at  any  other  point  on  the  lakes. 

Buffalo  is  well  supplied  with  machine-shops  and  furnaces,  and 
machinery  can  be  made  in  that  city  as  cheap  as  elsewhere  ;  and 
considering  the  great  expense  of  transportation,  chiefly  by  rail- 
road in  winter,  and  the  aisadvantages  from  having  the  hull  and 
engine  burlt  at  so  ffreat  a  distance  from  each  other,  perhaps 
cheaper.  Connected  with  ope  of  the  jards  in  the  city,  there  is 
a  dry-dock  of  sufficieirt  capacity  to  admit  a  steamer  of  over 
2,500  tons,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  with 
marine  railway  to  facilitate  the  hauling  out  and  repairing  of 
vessels.  There  is  also  neair  this  yard  a  large  Derrick  for  the 
handling  of  boilers  and  heavy  machinery.  These  and  other 
facilities  possessed  by  Buffalo,  give  to  her  the  preference  as  a 
ship-builaing  city,  and  to  these  facts  may  be  attributed  the 
reason  she  has  turned  out  the  large  amount  of  tonnage  noted 
below  during  the  past  year,  and  what  is  now  on  the  stocks,  a 
great  portion  of  wnich  is  building  for  parties  residing  in  other 
kke  cities.  ^ 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  steamers,  propellers,  and  sail 
vessels— their  tonnage,  and  by  whom  built,  at  that  port  during 
the  year  1858 :—  ^ 
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Steam  era.                 Builders.  Tone. 

Qoeen  of  the  West,  Bidwell  ft  Banta  l,'851.80 

CreeeentCity "             "  1,740.13 

tiardenClty *"             **  65731 

Mleeiaeippl Jonee  ft  Co^  lt897.1« 

St.  Lawrence "  1,844.30 

Total  Steamera 7,086.94 

Piopellera. 
Northern  Michigan,  BidweU  ft  BanU,    350.S5 

Jeffereon  "              "  344.63 

PorUmoQth. "              •*  523.57 

Yonnf  America "              •*  350.49 

Charier *•              "  841.86 

IntemaUonal "              **  473.80 

Iowa "              "  041.53 

Tng , "              "  115.30 

Dayton... Weeks,  366.50 

LooiSfiUe '*  366.02 

OincinnaU "  366.03 

Keatneky **  366.0» 

Bmnawlek "  513.30 

Chapman Chapman,  77.38 

Underwriter Laraydea,  107.44 


Propellers.  Bailden.  Toui 

P.  L.  Barton Laraydea,  40  JO 

▲.  8.  Fiekls **  115.0 


Total  Propellers S^678.7f 

Brifa. 
Young  Aroerlcn ....  Jones,  346:99 

Sobooners. 

North  Star "  360.04 

Homer^  RamMlea ....  '*  f75.0I 

C.  Reerea **  .  170^ 

Gem Weeks,  300.50 

Arabian BidweU  ft  Banta^  333.03 

Oriental "  **       370.68 

Thornton ••  «       353.08 

Total  Safl...: iiisU.OO 

Total  of  SUamers 7,996.84 

"         'Propellera 5,678.79 

"         Sail 9,553.08 

•Grand  Total 10,158.04 


It  is  a  siguificant  fact,  that  out  of  16,15i94  tons  of  vesdel 
building  at  Buffalo  daring  1353,  there  were  but  eight  sailing 
vessels,  of  2,553.98  tons.  The  remainder,  18,604.9C,  consisted 
of  steam  vessels,  showing  couclusivelj  that  steam  is  grpwing 
more  rapidly  into  favor,  in  a  trade  so  admirably  adapted  to  its 
successful  application  as  that  of  the  Western  lalces.  The  high 
rates  of  freights  on  the  lakes  will  doubtless  stimulate  vessel 
building  to  a  great  extent,  during  the  coming  winter.  During 
last  spring  and  fall,  lake  freights  were  very  high,  while  in  the 
middle  of  summer  they  were  low,  but  only. for  a  short  period. 
The  large  amount  of  shipping  now  on  the  stocks  at  all  the  lake 
ports,  leads  to  the  hope  that  prices  will  not  be  apt  to  rule  as 
high  next  spring  as  is  generally  expected.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  commercial  marine  of  the  lakes 
will  be  very  prosperous  for  many  ;years  to,  come,  as  the  increased 
productions  of  the  country,  resulting  from  the  stimulated  influ- 
ence of  the  completed  and  completing  railroads,  and  the  changes 
in  the  channels  of  trade  which  such  roads  cannot  fail  to  eflFect, 
will  augment  the  material  for  transportation  with  an  unexam- 
pled rapidity. 

TBADfi  WITH  CANADA, 

By  reference  to  the  tables  which  follow,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  trade  between  Buffalo  and  Canada  is  no  inconsiderable  one, 
and  that  it  is  increasing  rapidly  with  each  year.  It  may  be  well 
to  observe  here  that  much  of  the  property  purchased  in  Buffalo 
for  the  Canadian  market  passes  over  the  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
Falls  Railroad  to  the  Suspension  Bridge,  where  it  is  reported  as 
passing  into  Canada,  from  the  Niagara  District,  and  is  as  such 
reported  as  the  trade  of  that  District^ and  therefore  does  not  ap- 
pear in  our  tables,  while  in  fact  it  is  a  part  of  the  Buffalo  trade. 
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The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  District  from  Canada, 
during  the  year  1853,  was  $392,719,  and  the  amount  of  duties 
collected  thereon  was  $84,943  83,  or  an  increase  over  last  year 
of  $15,219  59. 

The  value  of  the  export  to  Canada  from  the  District  of 
Buffalo  Creek,  for  the  year  1863,  as  reported  at  the  Custom- 
House,  is  $992,406,  or  an  increase  over  1852  of  $151,606. 

The  annual  duties  collected  at  Buffalo  for  a  series  of  years 
are  ^  follows : — 


1844 ;$8.ia)  18 

1845 14,047  49 

1840  W,88»78 

1847 M^86l  78 

1848 M,SM  SO 


1849 $46,939  86 

1850 67,649  96 

1851 92,357  60 

1852 ^ 69,723  74 

1853 84,943  S3 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  ab6ve  that  the  amount  of  duties  collect- 
ed during  1853  fall's  short  of  that  collected  in  1851,  by 
$9,414  26*  Of  the  amount,  yiz. :  $92,357  69,  collected  in  1851, 
$45,000  was  for  duties  on  railroad  iron  alone,  and  this  year 
there  has  been,  qomparativelv,  no  duties  collected  on  that  tirticle. 
It  therefore,  appears  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase,  of 
other  articles,  on  which  there  has  been  a  large  increase  of 
duties. 

Statement  of  Canadian  Produce  Imported  into  the  District  of  BvMjo  Creek^  for 
Warehousing,  and  for  Transportation  in  Bond  to  the  Port  ofNew-Yorky  far 
Transportation  to  Foreign  Countries^  during  the  year  ending  202A  Du.,  1863 : — 

Aitides.                                                                   QuanUty.  'Value. 

Wheat,  bnah 163,378 $169,008  57 

Flour,bbla , 19,221 102,84144 

Aahes,eaakfl :. / 173 2,868  W 

Butter,  kefs ^ 238 1,906  66 

Beer,tes.. '. 100 1,230  00 

FurSUoa,  N.o 17,855 1,125  00 

Statement  of  Goods  Transferred  from  Warehouse  in  other  Districts  to  Buffalo^  for 
Warehousing  and  for  Exp&rtation  to  Canada,  during  the  season  1863  : — 

Quantity. 


Sugar,  hhdfl.  and  tea 1,030.. 

Dry  Goods,  Hardware,  ete j —  . 


Value. 

.$43,201  00 

. .  59,203  00 


•102,494  00 

Statement  of  Merchandise  remaining  in  Warehouse  at  the  Port  of  Buffalo  on  the  first 
of  January,  1863  : — 

Quantity.  Value. 

Eartkenware,  cratea - 814 •11^629  97 

Wheat,  bash 26,319 10,563  99 

Flour,  bbia 1,742 6,376  OO 

Sugar,h]ids 14 519  00 

Brandy,caaka 5 57  00 

Gin,          »»     4 120  00 

Statement  of  Merchandise  remaining  in  Warehouse  on  the  20th  Dec.,  1863  : — 

Quantity.  Value. 

Earthenware,  eratea 189 $7,665  60 

Brandy,  casks 49 1,954  00 

Piff  Iron,  tons 853 11,259  00 

Wheat,  bush 4,918 6,250  00 

Brandy  and  Gin,  esaka 24 1,583  00 
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Statement  of  Merchandise  remaining  in  Warehouse  at  the  Port  of  Buffalo  on  the  SOlA 

Dec.,  1863  :— 

Sagsr,  hbdt.  and  tea 1,036 $43,t91  00 

Dry  Goods,  Hardware,  Liqaort,  Cigars,  etc A,S03^00 

Total •101,494  00 

Abstract  of  Domestic  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  from  the  District  of  Buffalo 
Creek,  during  the  year  ending  Zlst  Dee.j  1853  : — 


▲rticlu.  QnantUy. 

f>U,  Whale,  gaUs 9,846... 

Manofaetnrei  of  Wool —    . . , 

Pork,  bbls 803... 

Hams  and  Bacon 13,130 .  . 

Cheese ;. 10,590.. 


Valne. 
.•10,193 
.  31,035 
.  9,796 
.  1,176 
-     1,449 

Whisky,  galls 49,187 11,484 

Leather,  lbs 17,991 3,611 

Candles,  TaUow,  lbs 9,179 945 

Tobacco 43.195 6,589 

Sugar,  brown 89,986......     5,565 

Molasses,  gaUs 6,041 9,690 

Sal^bbla 1,433 1,605. 

Dry  Goods —    189,309 

Sandrie* —    41,843 

Groceries —    916,413 

Books —    15,496 

Glassware —    19,998 

Machinery —    9,399 

Clocka 550 1,619 

Fish,  dried,  lbs 19,696 971  ^ 

Fish,  pickled,  bbls 950 1,046 

Hardware —    164,680 

Boots 5,111 11,573 


Shoes 8,178 

Coal,  tons ^..     917. 

Paper —    . 

TinWare —    . 

Books  and  Maps —    . 

Nails,  lbs 38,286. 

Oysters —    . 

Drugs —    . 

Medicines — 

Tar,  bbls 396. 

TaUow 66,897 


1.315 
1,636 
3,989 
9.471 
19,987 
1,959 
9,134 
3,493 
9,109 
1,590 
5,975 


Corn,  bush 93,091 59,0 


194 

1,179 

679 

95,394 

2,344 


Potatoes 646. 

Rice 50. 

Soap,  lbs 14,967. 

Iron  Manufkctnres —    . 

Cottons 27,517. 

Do.    white    36,979 3,089 

Carpeting 9,495 9,385 

Brooms,  doz 46 168 

Furniture , --    1M79 

Hidea 968 1,094 

Biscuit,  bbls 16 50 


Quantity. 


Value. 

•3,316 

643 


Abticles. 
Coaches  and  Carriages 

Hau — 

Gunpowder,  lbs 1,410 

Copper  and  Brass  MaaHuret  —    1,809 

Wearing  Apparel —    2,064 

SteamEngine 1 5,000 

Maehinea --    850 

Broom  Com —    1,599 

Nails,  Iba 97,766 1,587 

Turpentine --    9,379 

Rosin,  bbls 28. ..^^  214 


Salt..' 1,200 

Engines 3 

Lime 134 

Horses s 39... 

Whalebone,  lbs 71... 

Marble  Stone.... —    ... 

Railroad  Can 0... 

Skins,  kip.. 
>bls. 


1,376 


Flour,bbIs 947. 

Glass,  boxes 770. 

Rope,  lbs 15,000. 

Saddles —    ., 

Wood  and  other  Lumber..    >-    .. 

Spuff,  lbs ]-,700.. 

Lead 1,100.. 

Iron  In  bars 97,791.. 

Flax  and  Hemp  Bags 950.. 

Umbrellas 168.. 

Earthen  and  Stone  Ware. .    —    . . 

Trunks 90.. 

Ctfhdles,  tperm,  lbs 980., 

Fruit  Tree» —    .. 

Skins  and  Furs 49,000 908 


3 98,000 

154 

9,718 

36 

9,567 

4,900 

169 
1,093 
1,316 
1,471 
1,096 

691 

337 
47 

986 
60 

181 
1,3« 

980 
85 

498 


Caatings 4,700. 

Bricks 97,000. 

FlQurBarrela .*..     600. 

Satinette,  yards 800. 

Beef,  bbls '    56 

Oil  Cloth « 896.. 

Oakum,  bales 9. 

Beans,  bttsh 95., 

Ale.bbls 35.. 


176 
111 
117 
400 
810 
831 
86 
23 
915 


Total  ralue $992,406 


Abstract  of  Foreign  Merchandise  Imported  from  Canada,  in  the  District  of  Buffalo 
Creek,  N.  Y.,for  the  year  ending  Dee.  31,  1853  : 


Abticlzs.  Quantity. 

Iron,  pig,  tons 205 

Iron,  Scotch,  tohs ...  1 ,378 .  .\ . 

Iron,  scrap,  lbs 102,788  — 

Skios,  deer,  undress.  40 

Pur  Skins 85.... 

Lumber,  Pine,  und/ft..39,005,631 .... 

Do.     do.   dressed.      474,867.... 
Timber  do 121,866.... 

Do.    Oak.........      890,499.... 

Plank    do.    ......w...  1,070,948... 

Walnut  Lumber 1.646,662.  .. 

Shingles 8,042,050.... 

StSTss 85,105.... 

BoatKnaes 295.... 


Value. 

•3,269 

21,309 

569 

8 

49 

183.165 

8,037 

4,841 

22.609 

7,766 

13,353 

2,910 

189 

32 


AsTicLBs.  Quantity. 

Firewood,  cords 276 

Lath 1,847,700.... 

Railroad  Tics r,983.... 


Barrel  Hoops... 
Whltewood,  ft.. 
Msple  Lpmber.... 

OakPUes 

Poles 

Ash  Lumber,  ft. . . 

Spars 

Cedar  Posts 

Hides,  green,  No. . 

Sheep  Skins 

Wool,  lbs 


11,000. 

908,771. 

1,592. 

89. 

300 

19,299.. 

""l.099*.' 
40,159.. 
39,688., 


Valne. 

$987 

1,005 

4,189 

99 

3,449 

964 

49 

46 

95 

0 

264 

160 

12,657 

6,670 
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Ahstraet  pf  Foreign  Merchandise,  4^. — {Continued.) 


Abticlsi. 


Ale»bottiet 

Gin,  fall* 

Shemr  Wine,  Mukt. . 

Bnnay,  galli 

Batter,  lbs 

Cheese 

Bacon 

Beef 

Racs..: 

Wbeat,bath 

Bariey 

Corn 

Oats - 

Flour,  bbi« 

Fmit,  boxes 

Horses,  No 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Poultry 

HaVftons 

FUb 

Stone,  cords 

Clay,  bbU 

Wafona 

Shoddy.lhs 

Flour,  Buckwbn,  ewt. 

Shorts,  tons •• 

Crockery,  cratep 

Honey,  lbs 


QnanUty. 

Vatae. 

ABTICLBfl. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

72 

•0 

Efg«,  doa 

3,086 

.       •26« 

1,094 

374 

Carpeting,  yards 

18.... 

-         7 

20.. 

664 

Grasa  Seed,  busb 

606 

•  "  l»Wj 

1.209 

1,278 

Personal  Effects 

-      S.OSJ 

107,427 

12,173 

Old  Copper,  lbs 

Si  are  Bolts,  cords 

3,661 

•     **5 

2,«02 

271 

7 

7 

m 

63 

Brown  Sugar,  lbs.  .•.. 
Canal  Boata,  No 

19,707 

"J 

2,885 

141 

7 

.      1,667 

42,021 

881 

•Woollen  Cloth,  yards 

14 

Ij 

8,588 

6,575 

Buffalo  Robes 

2 

20 

4,280 

2,168 

Saddlery,  haraeas 

—    

'  •*! 

156 

46 

Pur  Skins,  nndns.  lbs. 

1,141.... 

^ 

6,2?8 

1,324 

Potatoes  bush 

112.... 

^ 

142 

MI 

Beeswax,  ibs. 

124.... 

i; 

__, 

126 

Ploughs,  No 

2.... 

lO 

83 

4.607 

Horns,  tons 

4 

49 

410 

4,046 

Gun  Stocks 

18.... 

3 

2,087 

3186 

Steam  BoUer 

1.... 

412 

544 

1227 

Siting  Scraps,  ewt.. 

61.... 

76 

^—   ••«... 

00 

Wagon  Spokea. 

3,000.... 

18 

68 

413 

Scow  Boau f. 

2.... 

618 

8,533 

64 

Flax  Seed,  bu^h. 

40.... 

81 

55 

131 

ManulhcturedHalr... 

3  ... 

8 

20 

2 

Beaoa,  bush 

3.... 

8 

8 

483 

Blankets 

2.... 

8 

891 

•     37 

—       .••• 

-17 

102 

206 

Castings,  pounds..... 
Manufkctured  Irtfn. . . 

250.... 

9 

85 

1,045 

800.... 

92 

126 

4^12 

20 

3 

Total  Talue 

.•392,719 

IMPORTS  AND  XXP0BT8   BT  CAKAL. 


Statement  of  Property  first  cleared  at  the  Collector's  office  at  Buffalof  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  during  the  year  1853.  showing  the  Quantity  and  average 
value  of  each  articUf  and  also  the  whole  amount  of  Tolls  received  at  that 
office  on  boats f  passengers,  and  each  article  of  property,  during  the  same 
period : — 


THB  POBBST. 

Deaeriptlon.               Quantity.  Value. 

Fur  and  Peltry 230,628 1280,628 

Pfimct  of  Wood. 

Quantity.  Value. 

Boards  ft  ScanUinL. 61,885,663 1,887,713 

Shingles 1,983 5.453 

Timber,  eft 41',688 . . . . » .       0,253 

Staves,  lb«. 76,066,068 228,199 

Ashes,  Pot  and  Pearl.      13,316 870,148 

Total  tons 145,017.... $2,098,889 

AOBICCLTUBS.    • 

Prodwct  ofAmmaU. 

Quantity.  Value. 

PoTk,bbls 86,085 1,877,360 

Beef. 49,346 468,788 

Bacon,  lbs 15,474,367 1,392,693 

Cheese 8,055,737 205,573 

Butter 739,192 118,271 

Lard,  Tallow  It  L.  OU  8,750,456 875,946 

Wool 4,962,356 1,704,942 

Hides 978,211.' 88,089 

(Product  of  Animals.... 88,051 $6,231,612 

VtgttahU  Food, 

Quantity.  Value. 

FUnir,bbls 658,864 8,621,008 


Description.  Quantity.  Talus. 

Wheat,  bush 4,956,8185 •,050,581 

Rye 59,727 68,754 

Corn 8,M8,691 1,988,588 

Cornmesl,  bble 2,378 8,823 

Bsrleyibush 247,233 160  JOl 

Oats  1,163,699 466,440 

Bran  and  Ship  Stuflk.      645,651 6,457 

Pess  and  Beans 13,007 16,259 

Potatoes 128 77 

Dried  Fruit,  lbs 83,020 11,622 

Vegstable  ibod, tsns.... 384,434. . . .$12,237,805 

Ml  oa0r  Agriadtii- 
ral  Products, 

Quantity. 
TJnipanuf.  Tobacco,  lbs.  3,391 ,1 33 . . 

Hemp 676,317.. 

Clover  and  Graaa  Seed. .  1,543,509. . 

Flaxseed 1,274,611.. 

Hops 1,366..     

Total  tons ...875,980.. $18,810,408 

HAHVrACTtTmBB. 

Quantity. 
Domestic  Sp'U,  gslls... .  1 ,627,71 1 . 


Value. 
169;957 

47,842 
108,045 

25,496 
546 


Oil  Weal  &  Cake,  lbs.... 2,192,806. 

leather 678,461. 

Furniture 332,535. 

Bar  and  Pig  Lead 52,998. 


Valae. 
....438,651 
....  21,928 
....217,114 
....  89,905 
....    4,240 
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DeteripUoB.  Quantity.         ValM. 

PiglrOD 311,990 $6,438 

Bloom  and  Bar  Iron $31.644 9,766 

Caatlnn  and  Iron  Wan     111,483 44,50 

DomealloSalt 100,680 877 

Total  tons 8,417 $743,878 

MSBCHAlfDItE. 


Sagar, 
Molaai 


llw.. 


Coffoe 

Nailt,  Splket  and  Horao 

Shoes 87,420. 

Iron  and  StMl 390,515. 

Railroad  Iron 005,954. 

Flint  Enamel,  Crockery 

andGIaaawaxe 483,330. 


37,553 $1,939 

9,U83 318 

8,354 383 


1,871 
30,338 
30,879 

39,586 


Deaeiliitlon.                  Quantity.  Valva. 

AU  other  merehaadiaa.. .  1,393,893 $91,190 

Total  tona 1,303 166,383 

OTHSB  AmTICLCS. 

Qoanti<y.  Value. 
Lire  Cattle,  Hoga  and 

Sheep.. ^ 6,860....  344 

Stone,  Lime  and  Clay. .  4,596,761 0,113 

Gypaum. 550 • 

Mineral  Coal 30,545,681 ....  51,364 

CopperOre 1,156,868....  900,783 

Sundrlea 9,056,076....  493,804 

Tons 18,061..      •854,416 

Total  tone 948.818..    83,653^406 

Total  toUa •695,364  71 


Statement  of  Property  left  at  Buffalo^  going  to  Western  States  and  Cana* 
da,  on  the  Erie  Canalj  of  which  was  left  between  that  place  and  the  Col* 
lector* s  office  next  in  order  on  the  Canal ;  showing  the  quantity  and  ave- 
rage  value  of  each  article^  during  the  year  1853  .*— 


THI  poasiT. 
Deacription.'  Qoaotity.  Valoe. 

Vtir  and  Peltry 1^ %\^ 

Pr»imet  e/  Wcod. 

Bocrdii  and  ScantUng.  ..3,658,715 73,174 

Shingles 387 789 

Timber 1,151,396 178,703 

Staves 40,166 131 

Wood 34,517 86,393 


.3334,866 


Total  tons 185,830., 

AORICULTUBB. 

Product  t/Animalt. 

QuanUty.  Value. 

Pork 3,818 61,088 

Beef. 6 57 

Bacon 965 87 

'Cheese i,601 160 

Lard,  TaUow  A  L.  OU. . .     13,586 1,959 

Wool 34,047 13,618 

Hides 1,098,180 318,344 

Tons 

rtgttiikU  Food, 

Quantity.  Valne, 

J»ow 43,751 350,631 

5y« 845 'sil 

Corn 11,981 6,994 

Commeal 8.000 88,000 

•?»rt«T 8,773 1,608 

<>"• 45 8 

Bran  and  Ship  ScoA. . .    39S,5]7 3,955 

Peas  and  Beans 5,044 6,305 

Poj«0S«  • 87,984 88,790 

l>ricdPruit 314,878 30,013 


.1,163....  •894,513 


Tons.., 


7,509....  #490,819 


Aa  other  JfriaOtmrol 
ProdueU. 

QnanUty.  Value- 

Cotton 905 51 

UnmannfhetM  Tobaceo.      4,639 838 

W«M«e4 1,380 88 


DeserlpttOB.                     Quantity.        Valne. 
Hope 188,489 •SI.SfTl 

Tona 67 51,688 


Total  tons 8,844 687,014 

MAlfVPACTUBSB. 

Quantity. 

Domestic  Spirits 10,990 . . 

Oil  Meal  and  Cake...     81,911.. 

Uattaer 1,549,044.. 

Furnlturo 3,657,1 33 . . 

Bar  and  Pig  Lead.. . .      81 ,636. . 

Pig  Iron 13,763,460.. 

Blooni  and  Bar  Iron..  I,63gp628<. 
Caetings   add    Iron 

Ware 87,687,945.. 

Domestic  Cottons. . .  1,031 ,459 . . 

Domestic  Salt 99,905,314.. 

Foreign  Salt 189,160.. 


Value. 

4,038 

919 

405,694 

438,856 

1,731 

975,960 

07,985 

1,107,917 
371,336 
473,643 


Total 94,484 •3,836,499 

linCHAKSISS. 

Quantity.  Value. 

Sugar 88,336,618 1,964,963 

Molasses 19,480,194 941,804 

Coffee 9,697,043....:.   1,179.353 

Nails.  Spikes,  etc. .     7,9C6,847 360,343 

Iron  and  Steel 18,669,738 1,306,881 

Railioad  Iron 144,989,834 4,349,576 

Cronery  A  Ghuw- 

ware 19,313,399 861,936 

AU  other  mdse.. ..  .191,999,539 48,ni,823 


Total  tons 176,383 •58,936,678 

OTHIB  ABTICLEB. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Live  Cattle,  Bogs  A 

Sheep 18,300 619 

Stone,  Lime  4t  Clay .83,373,896 1 66,746 

Gypsum 471,106 4,711 

Mineral  Coal 46,696,510 1 16  967 

Sundries 16,188,363 1,417,689 


Tons.. 


73,305 •1,417,689 


Total  tons 438,786 ...  •64,618,108 
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irt.I-TITAL  STiTISTIGS-TIE  CMUSLE  TABLE. 

'  In  the  Necrology  for  February,  1851,  is  contained  the  name  of 
Joshua  Milne,,  Actuary  of  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
London,  and  author  of  the  celebrated  Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality. 
He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight,  after  a  long  Ine 
successfully  devoted  to  mercantile  and  scientific  pursuits. 

It  would  now  be  impossible  to  define  the  vast  influence  of 
this  table  in  commercial  transactions,  the  immense  amounts  of 
money  invested  under  the  guidance  of  its  proportions,  or  the  in- 
creased facilities  created  for  unfolding  the  true  system  of  vital  sta- 
tistics and  population.  The  skill  and  full  research  displayed  in  its 
preparation  rapidly  gained  public  confidence,  till,  moorporated 
mto  physiological  science,  the  name  of  the  Carlisle  Table  has 
become  femiliar  as  household  words  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken.  The  author's  researches  in  the  statistics  of  life 
will  form  an  imperishable  monument  to  his  memory. 

We  refer  to  the  labors  of  Mr.  Milne  more  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  inviting  attention  to  lihe  marked  improvements  which 
his  analysis  of  '*  the  Probabilities  and  the  Expectation  of  life, 
and  the  construction  of  Tables  of  Mortality,"  brings  to  medical 
statistics,  and  to  political  economv. 

For  the  jpresent,  passing  over  the  seeming  conftision  produced 
by  frequent  removals  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
and  by  a  vast  foreign  emigration,  it  has  been  fotind  that  mere 
"  bills  of  mortality"  are  of  limited  value  to  vital  statistics.  They 
may  serve  to  show  that  one  year  is  more  salubrious  than  another, 
but,  for  the  more  important  uses,  are  wholly  inadequate.  Death 
is  the  great  law  of  nature — a  matter  of  course  in  every  popula- 
tion. It  is  only  when  the  record  of  deaths,  with  their  ages,  is 
accompanied  by  the  corresponding  numbers  of  the  living,  that 
the  true  relation  of  one  to  the  other  can  be  properly  traced. 
The  one  term  is  as  requisite  for  comparison  as  the  other,  and  the 
attempt  to  reason  firom'ei^er  alone  has  led  into  frequent  and 
grave  errors. 

The  Carlisle  Table  was  published  in  1816,  and  from  its  ex- 
hibiting greater  expectations  of  life  than  the  old  Northampton 
Table,  many  have  supposed  that  the  length  of  life  had  increased 
during  the  interval.  This  inference  would  be  admissible  had 
the  Northampton  Table  been  constructed  from  the  proper  data, 
which  was  far  from  being  the  case.  The  author.  Dr.  Price,  (his 
valuable  services  are  worthy  of  remembrance,)  made  use  of  the 
** genuine"  bills  of  mortality  for  Northampton;  but  he  falsely 
assumed  that  the  population  had  been  stationary  during  the  cen- 
tury previous,  whereas  it  is  now  known  that  it  had  increased 
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during  the  whole  period.  In  some  one  of  the  valuable  papers 
published  by  the  English  Registrar,  the  mistake  is  clearly  ex- 
amined, and  a  true  table  siven,  showing  what  the  values  would 
have  approximated  to  haa  the  Northampton  Table  been  rightly 
constructed.  For  example,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  the  expecta- 
tion of  life  by  the  old  table  is  a  small  fraction  short  of  thirty-one 
years,  and  by  the  true  table  it  is  a  fraction  over  thirty-six  yeays. 
At  the  same  age,  the  reversion  of  t>ne  hundred  dollars,  payable 
at  death,  has  for  its  present  value  $45  20  by  the  old  Northamp- 
ton Table,  and  $37  96  by  the  true  Northampton  Table.  So 
manifest  are  the  inaccuracies  of  the  old  table  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  referred  to  as  authority,  or. quoted  by  the  side  of  the 
Carlisle,  the  English  Life,  and  other  approved  tables. 

Among  the  obstacles  which  have  lam  in  the  very  threshold 
of  the  research  of  the  true  law  of  life,  is  the  diversity  of  views 
with  which  its  every-day  phenomena  are  regarded.  A  person 
experiencing  the  loss  of  near  relatives,  or  seeing  funeral  proces- 
sions pass  to  the  cemetery  more  frequent  than  usual,  will  receive 
an  impression  of  the  unheal thfulness  of  the  season;  while  an- 
other person,  engrossed  ia  business,  will  hold  to  tiie  opposite 
opinion,  and  affirm  that  there  is  no  !*  prevailing  malady.  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  likewise  prevail  among  physicians.  The  tide 
of  life  seems,  as  it  were,  to  ebb  ajid  fiow  with  atmospheric  vicis- 
situdes ;  at  one  time  oppressed  with  heat,  at  another  suffering 
from  cold,  or  exposed  m  the  depth  af  summer  to  contagion, 
when  marshes  are. dried,  and  the  decay  of  vegetable  taiatter  and 
infusoria  and  animalculsB  fill  the  air  with  miasmjita. 

Another  cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  vital  statistics  is  the 
periodical  visitation  of  epidemics,  which  swell  the  mortality  of 
particular  years  to  an  irregular  or  extraordinary  amount  The  re- 
cent prevalence  of  Asiatic  cholera  iij  1849  and  '50  was  of  this 
kind,  when  many  places  in  the  United  States  were  decin^ted 
with  great  fatality,  though  its  ravages  chiefly  fell  on  those  of  in- 
temperate habits,  the  dwellers  in  damp  cellars  and  filthy  tene- 
ments, and  consequently  were,  in  a  ^considerable  degree,  pre- 
ventible.  In  all  cities  where  registers  of  mortality  have  beep 
kept  through  a  series  of  vears,  remarkable  variations  are  ex- 
hibited. Thus,  in  1835,  tne  number  of  deaths  in  Charleston 
was  664 ;  during  the  next  year  892  died  of  cholera,  and  the  an- 
nual aggregate  rose  to  1,172 ;  while  in  ordinary  seasons  the  an- 
nual deaths  have  been  near  600  in  a  population  of  30,000.  In 
the .  year  1850  there  were  856  deaths,  the  population  having  in- 
creased to  43,000  inhabitants. 

But  though  many  circumstances  would  seem  to  veil  the 
phenomena  of  life  in  mystery,  yet  patient  and  continuous  inves- 
tigation has  discovered  a  commanding  point  of  view,  from  which 
the  whole  is  reduced  to  system  and  oraer.    We  refer  to  the  sys- 
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tern  of  Life  Tables,  of  which  the  author  of  ihe  Carlisle  Table, 
among  others,  was  "the  very  opener^ and  intelligencer."  The 
ungual  distribution  of  old  and  young  lives,  and  the  varying  in- 
crease of  population,  make  common  processes  generally  Errone- 
ous. The  method  of  "  life  tables,"  founded  upon  a  large  mass  of 
population,  corrects  for  these  inequalities,  and  presents  a  true 
type  of  vitality, — "  the  last  result  of  all  the  causes,  almost  infi- 
nitely complicated,  that  have  any  influence  upon  the  condition 
of  this  people."  , 

We  have  not  here  space  to  describe  the  interesting  applica- 
tions of  the  method  of  life  tables  to  the  population  of  Great 
Britain,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  and  in  educing  "  les  lois  de  la 
population  et  de  la  mortality  en  France,"  which  may  be  said  to 
nave  more  than  tripled  the  value  of  the  national  census.  It  is 
too  evident  to  need  remark  that  this  field  of  research  in  America 
has  been  neglected,  and  demands  more  comprehensive  m^easures. 
Too  long  in  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  life  prevailing  among  us, 
our  medical  writers,  our  life  insurance  societies  and  annuitants, 
have  been  dependent  on  the  eflEbrts  of  foreign  governments,  or 
fcoreign  individuals. 

To  return  to  the  Carlisle  Table,  the  view  of  an  eminent  writer 
in  the  Reports  of  the  English  Registrar,  several  years  since,  will 
possess  some  interest : — "  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
pay  my  humble  tribute  to  the  framers  of  the  Cwlisle  Table ;  to 
Dr.  Heysham,  who  collected  the  facts  with  so  much  care,  and  to 
Mr.  Milne,  who  cast  those  facts  into  a  scientific  form,  and  applied 
them  so  judiciously  to  the  purposes  of  life  insurance.  A  good 
deal  has  latterly  been  written  about  the  law  of  copyright,  and 
the  remuneration  of  writers  on  popular  subjects.  Here  is  a  case 
of  a  peculiar  kind :  A  private  person  publishes  an  original  work, 
really  evincing  as  mucn  genius  and  tne  result  of  as  much  labor 
as  enter  into  the  construction  of  twenty  or  thirty  popular  vol- 
umes. He  has  to  publish  it  at  his  own  risk,  for  the  booksellers 
know  that  the  sale  will  be  limited,  and  the  returns  slow.  But 
the  Tables  of  the  Values  of  Annuities,  and  the  calculations 
which  it  contains,  are  not  only  of  importance  in  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  but  may  be  made,  and  actually  are  made,  the  basis  of 
extensive  monetary  transactions,  in  the  advantages  of  which  the 
author  has  not  the  slightest  legal  share.  Is  this  just  ?  Is  it  en- 
couraging to  men  of  Mr.  Milne  s  candor,  integrity,  and  liberality, 
who  conceal  nothing,  but  give  the  world  the  fruits  of  their  long 
studies,  at  almost  a  certainty  of  pecuniary  loss  ?  It  would  be 
well,  perhaps,  if  the  directors  of  some  of  the  assurance  societies, 
who  have  men  of  the  strictest  honor  and  the  nicest  sense  of  jus- 
tice among  their  numbers,  would  some  fine  day  ask  themselves, 
how  much  they  are  indebted  to  the  author  of  the  Carlisle  Table." 
In  conclusion,  a  brief  notice  of  the  original  data  of  the  Car- 
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lisle  Table  will  not  be  iDappropriate.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
this  table  represented  onlj^  a  population  of  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand persons ;  but  the  weight  of  its  values  will  be  found,  on  ex- 
amination, to  be  much  greater.  The  total  deaths  employed 
were  those  which  happened  in  the  city  of  Carlisle  during  the 
nine  years  from  1779  to  1787,  amounting  to  1,840  in  number. 
The  average  population  during  the  same  time  was  8,177,  which, 
repeated  nine  times  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  years, 
gives  78,593 ;  apd  this,  increased  by  the  deaths,  will  amount  to 
an  aggregate  of  upwards  of  76,000  observations.  And  thus,  ex- 
cept that  the  nuiiiber  of  deaths  has  been  rendered  more  acxsurate 
by  including  nine  years'  experience,  the  reliance  due  to  the  Car- 
lisle Table  is  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  a  table  founded 
on  a  census  of  76,000  persons,  of  diversified  occupations  and 
localities,  during  a  single  year. 


Art.  XI.— THE  PAQPIC  RAUSOAB. 

[Under  another  head  in  the  present  number  of  the  Review, 
we  shall  introduce  some  particulars  of  the  charter  granted  by 
the  State  of  Texas  to  the  Pacific  Railroad.  The  route  proposed 
for  this  road  we  believe  to  be  altogether  the  most  favorable  pre- 
sented to  the  country,  and  have  no  doubt,  under  the  great  in- 
ducements offered,  of  its  eventual  success.  The  labors  of  Gen. 
Rusk  in  procuring  this  charter  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  country.  The  present  efficient  head  of  the  War  Department 
has  labored  assiduously  in  directing  the  various  surveys  ordered 
by  Congress,  and  to  his  zeal  and  ener^  too  much  praise  cannot 
possibly  be  awarded. 

The  paper  which  follows  was  prepared  for  the  Review,  and 
we  therefore  publish  it,  promising  to  follow  it  up  with  another 
which  shall  develop  in  detail  the  advantages  of  the  Southern 
route.'] 

He  must  be  possessed  of  remarkable  genius  who  will  under- 
take to  deduce,  from  the  store  of  published  arguments  and  ex 
parte  testimony,  on  the  subject  of  a' racific  Railroad,  material  for 
a  candid  and  unbiased  judgment,  which  shall  justly  favor  no 
one  scheme  more  than  another.  The  task  would  prove  hercu- 
lean, and  ordinary  intelligence  and  capacity  are  incompetent  to 
achieve  it.  But  this  ought  to  constitute  no  reason  why  thfe  sub- 
ject should  be  abandoned.  The  difficulty,  on  the  contrary, 
should  be  a  stimulant  to  more  extended  inquiry ;  for  whether 
the  reader  is  enabled  or  not  to  subscribe  to  any  particular  pro- 
ject of  improvement,  in  this  connection,  to  the  rejection  oi  all 
others,  every  item  of  information  collected  and  added  to  the 
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general  fund  is  so  much  contributed  towards  aiding  public 
opinion. 

'Exploration  has  convinced  every  one  that  there  are  several 
ways  of  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  by 
ordinary  railway.  The  obstacle  to  be  surmounted  is,  not  the 
location  of  a  route,  but  what  route  to  choose  of  the  njimber 
already  located ;  not  the  question  of  practicability,  but  the  com- 
bined one  of  availability  and  expediency.  None  will  doubt  the 
utility  of  the  contemplated  measure ;  but  all  may  very  justly 
find  exception  to  favoring  a  monopoly,  or  determining  a  line 
that  shall  contribute  mainly  to  the  benent  of  a  section. 

The  chief  difficulty,  therefore,  which  besets  the  proposition 
is  the  reconciling  of  confliQting  interests,  and  adapting  preferred 
claims  to  a  general  emergency.  It  is  obvious  that  out  one,  if 
that  one,  railroad  will  be  constructed  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  acro^  this  portion  of  the  continent  for  a  generation, 
perhaps  a  centurv ;  out  it  is  equally  clear  to  the  reason  that  if 
once  such  a  trunfe  road  is  opened,  lateral  off-shoots  from  it  will 
ramify  the  country  in  all  directions,  and  form  a  complete  iron 
net-work  from  shore  to  shore  of  the  two  ^eat  oceans.  Hence, 
indeed,  to  the  thinking  of  some,  it  matters  little  where  the  termini 
shall  be,  or  through  what  regions  of  territory  the  line  shall  pass ; 
but  all  are  not  so  easily  satisfied,  especially  those  States  remoter 
from  the  immediate  route  than  others,  and  whose  wants  and 
productive  importance  would  seem  to  declare  them  first  entitled 
to  consideration.  Thus  the  question  remains  unsettled,  while 
every  day  reveals  additional  necessities  for  the  construction  of 
the  road,  and  rebukes  the  nation  for  wasteful  delay. 

Meanwhile,  individual  interest  improves  the  opportunity  of 
doing  what  it  can  towards  forwarding  its  own  views.  It  asso- 
ciates itself  into  a  company,  and  casts  about  for  means  and 
appliances  to  accomplish  the  stupendous  undertaking.  It  vir- 
tually attempts  to  take  9ut  of  the  hands  of  the  government  the 
consummation  of  the  gigantic  scheme;  and  under  the  name, 
style,  or  title  Of  "  the  Northern  Pacific,"  the  "  Central  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,"  or  the  "  Southern  Pacific  and  Mississippi"  Railroad 
Company,  boldly  offers  to  do  the  work  which  the  nation  is  too 
timid  or  too  negligent  to  engage  in,  or  which  furnishes  politi- 
cians but  too  dangerous  a  platform,  wherever  to  risk  a  legisla- 
tive career.  Every  company,  so  organized,  aims  to  benefit  par- 
ticular cities,  for  the  members  of  the  organization  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  but  the  local  representatives  of  such  cities 
or  corporations.  Hence,  when  we  speak  of  a  certain  conipany, 
we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  to^V-ns  along  the  line  of  its 
proposed  improvement ;  for  in  them  we  shall  surely  find  houses 
or  lands,  mills  or  factories,  stores  or  storehouses,  which  are 
monuments  of  the  enterprise  of  the  towns,  but  more  of  the  indi- 
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vidoal  owners  who  associate. together  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  value  of  their  property,  and  enlarging  their  facilities  for 
getting  to  market,  all  under  the  cloak  of  contributing  to  the 
general  weal. 

Therefore,  we  repeat,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  collect  altogether 
reliable  data  from  the  numerous  publications  of  the  day,  on  the 
feasibility  of  a  Pacific  Railroad,  and  on  the  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality of  this  testimony  give. an  unqualified  preference  for  any 
single  project  over  another.  These  publicationa  emanate  jGrom 
parties  locally  attached,  or  locally  interested;  and  whatever 
comes  from  them  can  only  be  received  with  many  grains  of 
allowance  and  distrust. 

^  We  have  lying  before  us  a  volume  entitled  "  Railroad  to  the 
Pacific ;  Northern  Route :  Its  General  Character,  Relative  Me- 
rits, &c.  By  Edwin  F»  Johnson,  C.  E.  Second  edition.  New- 
York  :  Railroad  Journal  Job  Printing  Office,  1864."  Any  one, 
on  reading  the  title-page,  will  hazard  the  opinion  that  this  work 
treats  of  tne  Northern  route  as  far  superior  in  ewerj  respect  to 
any  of  the  more  Southern  routes,  and  that  if  New-York. city  is 
not  in  so  many  words  presented  as  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the 
projected  road,  Chicago  is ;  for  while  it  is  an  ascertained  fact 
that  the  Northern  .Company  are  capitalists,  mostly  resident  in 
these  two  cities,  it  is  a  fact  quite  as  significant  that  they  hold 
large  tracts  of  domain  and  other  property  immediatelv  on  or 
contiguous  to  the  line.  The  volume  before  us  is,  indeea,  a  one- 
sided view  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  question ;  but  the  author 
states  his  grounds  at  the  outset ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  prepared 
to  meet  in  him  an  open-handed  antagonist. 

Mr.  Johnson  says  that  no  points  on  the  Pacific  are  so  eligible 
for  the  Western  terminus  of  the  projected  road  as  San  Diego 
and  San  Francisco,  in  California,  the  Columbia  River  in  Oregon, 
and  a  point  connected  with  the  Straits  of  Juan  de.Fuca,  in  the 
Territory  of  Washington:  He  thinks  the  paramount  question 
that  should  influence  a  decision  in  selecting,  not  only  the  ter- 
mini, but  the  route  itself,  beyond  that  of  domestic  expediency, 
is,  the  securing  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the  ports  of  the 
Eastern  Seas  and  the  Atlantic  American  port&  He  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  Shanghai  will  ultimately  become  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  and  the  dispen- 
satory of  the  wealth  of  the  Orient.  In  view  of  this,  to  nim 
settled  fact,  the  point  most  expedient  to  select  on  the  Pacific 
coast  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  directly  opposite  Shanghai, 
on  the  American  Continent ;  and  that  point  he  shows  to  be  the 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  Mr.  Johnson  does -not  for  a  moment 
permit  himself  to  descend  the  Atlantic  coast  towards  Charleston, 
Memphis,  Savannah,  or  New-Orleans ;  for  in  that  case  he  would 
necessarily  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  Straits  position  for  an- 
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Other  terminus  lower  down  on  the  Pacific  side.  He  rests  every 
proposition  on  the  assumption  that  New- York  is  already,  marked 
out  by  nature  for  the  Atlantic  terminus,  "The  prominent 
points,"  he  says,  "  or  those  which  are  most  farored  in  respect 
to  climate,  and  which  command  most  of  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, and  within  which  is  concentrated  the  greatest  amount  of 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interest,  are  Boston,  New-York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimoi;e.  Of  these  New- York  is  decidedly 
the  first,  and  Philadelphia,  only  eighty  miles  distant  from  it  in 
a  direct  line,  the  second."  If  we  were  criticising  Mr.  Johnson's 
hook,  instead  of  compressing  from  it  material  for  a  paper,  we 
should  say  that  if  New- York  had  little  else  to  recommend  it  as 
the  Atlantic  terminus  than  its  wealth  and  manufacturing  capital, 
those  considerations  should  have,  or  ought  to  have,  but  slight 
weight  with  the  community.  An  argument  put  forth  on  such 
a  basis  would  depend  on  the  weakest  of  all  support. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Johnson's  general  description  of  the 
route : 

From  New-York  city  to  this  point,  (the  Straits,)  the  shortest  and  most 
direct  line  (which  is  indicated  by  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth  con- 
necting the  two)  passes  considerably  to  the  north  of  the  forty-ninth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  where  the  latter  meets  the  Pacific,  and  hence  the  Straits 
of  Juan  de  Fuoa,  the  most  northern  of  the  places  named  on  our  Pacific 
coast,  are  situated  nearest  to  the  dii^ct  line  to  China,  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  and  are,  in  this  partioular,  the  most  suitable  for  the  West- 
ern terminus  of  the  proposed  milroad.  In  proceeding  from  New- York  city 
to  the  Straits  of  de  Fuca,  the  position  of  the  great  lokes  and  of  the  interna- 
tional boundary  make  it  necessary  to  deflect  the  line  so  far  to  the  south  as 
to  pass  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michiuan.  The  city  df  Chicagfo, 
which  is  the  nearest  port  of  any  magnitude  to  that  portion  of  the  lake,  be- 
comes, therefore,  a  point  in  the  proposed  route.  This  city  is  also  indicated 
as  a  suitable  point  on  the  line  ot  the  proposed  road,  from  its  probable  future 
relation  to  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States.  Its  position  at  the 
southwestern  limit  of  the  unritraiied  navigation  of  the  great  lakes,  and  the 
outlets  therefrom  to  the  Atlantic,  and  the  vast  and  very  fertile  region  com- 
mercially dependent  upon  it  at  the  West^  a  region  which  is  rapidly  filling 
up  with  a  population  unsurpassed  for  intelligence  and  enterprise,  give  assu- 
rance of  its  becoming  ultimately  the  greatest  of  the  very  large  and  flourish- 
ing inland  cities  of  our  Union,  and  as  such  would  justify  a  departure,  to  a 
certain  extent,  from  the  direct  course  of  the  proposed  road,  even  if  there 
were  no  other  reasons  such  as  have  already  been  stated  for  such  a 
deviation. 

From  the  city  of  Chicago  lines  of  railroad,  by  very  direct  routes,  are 
either  already  built,  or  in  a  coarse  of  construction,  leading  to  all  the  promi- 
nent cities  named,  and  others  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  hence  there  is 
no  occasion-  for  anj  further  notice  of  this  portion  of  the  route. 

The  city  of  Chicago  is  distant  from  the  Straits  of  De  Fuca,  in  a  direct 
line,  1,752  miles,  as  computed  from  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  two 
places.  This  line  is  represented  upon  the  accompanying  map,  and  appears 
as  a  curved  line  crossiii^  the  Missouri  River  in  latitude  46^  N.  nearly,  and 
passing  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Falls  on  that  river. 

In  examining  the  position  of  this  line,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  principal 
obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  a  direct  route  for  a  railroad  between  the  points 
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named,  is  the  prolongation,  to  the  north  and  eaaty  of  the  chain  of  mountains 
known  as  the  Wind  River  or  Black  Mountains,  which  extend  from  near  the 
South  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  northeasterly  between  the  Yellow 
Stone  and  Missouri  Rivers,  to  near  the  latitude  of  48^  N.,  and  thus  cause  the 
great  bend  in  the  'direction  of  the  latter  river  in  its  course  to  the  ocean  in 
the  latitude  named. 

There  are  other  obstacles  which  are  also  of  a  serious  character  on  the 
direct  course.  These  are  the  crossings  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and 
Yellow  Stone  Rivers,  where  they  are  navigated  by  large  boats ;  the  range 
of  mountains  between  the  Yellow  Stone  and  Upper  Missouri,  and  the  more 
broken  and  unfavorable  character  of  the  surface  generally  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  the  Rodcy  Mountains.  These  latter,  which  lie  at  the  sources 
of  the  Missouri,  present,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  under  a  slight  deviation 
from  a  direct  course,  no  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  a  railroad. 

The  chain  of  Wind  River  and  Yellow  Stone  Mountains,  and  the  other 
principal  obstacles  named,  are  all  entirely  avoided  by  carrying  the  line 
direct  from  Chicago  to  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Missouri  above  mentioned ;  a 
departure  from  the  direct  course  which  will  not  very  much  increase  the 
, distance,  and  which  is  fully  compensated  for,  irrespective  of  its  superiority 
from  the  circumstances  named,  by  the  greater  facilities  which  the  country 
.  affords  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  in  the  supply  of  timber  and  other 
materials,  and  in  the  opportunity  afforded  for  a  connection  by  a  branch 
railroad  with  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior,  and  through  that  with  the 
ciiain  of  inland  waters  of  which  that  lake  forms  a  part. 

From  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Missouri  the  route  proposed  is  along  the 
northern  side  of  that  river  to  one  of  several  passes  which  are  known  to  exist 
between  its  sources  and  those  of  the  Flathead,  or  Clark's  branch  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River ;  and  thence  alon^  the  valley  of  Clark's  river,  and  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, to  some  point  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Okanagan.  Here  the  proposed 
route  leaves  the  Columbia,  and  after  surmounting  the  elevated  ground 
which  forms  ihe  northern  extremity  of  the  Cascade  or  President's  range  of 
mountains,  terminates  at  the  desired  poini  on  the  PaciQc. 

To  return  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  mountains,  which  separate 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific,  do  not,  at  the  place  proposed 
for  crossing  them,  possess  the  fftrmidable  character  as  mountain  barriers 
which  pertain  to  them  in  other  places.  They  are  here  very  much  reduced 
in  height,  and  are  penetrated  by  passes  or  defiles  which  are  evidently  very 
feasible  for  a  railroad. 

The  Rocky  Mountains,  instead  of  being  a  lofty  chain  of  uniform  or 
nearly  uniform  elevation,  extending  from  the  Mexican  Andes  northward  to 
the  Arctic  Seas,  appear,  upen  examination,  to  be  arranged  in  a  series  of 
groups,  similar,  although  on  a  very  much  larger  scale,  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains of  New-Hampshire,  or  the  Adirondacks  of  New- York.  In  elevation, 
their  highest  peaks  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  are  equalled,  if 
not  surpassed,  by  those  of  another  and  parallel  range  lying  nearer  to  the 
Pacific,  and  known  as  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  or  President's  range 
of  mountains. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  are  two  very  marked  depressions 
in  the  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  One  where  the  sources  of  the  river 
Gila  approach  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  Del  Norte,  near  the  Mexican 
boundary,  the  other  at  the  place  already  named  between  the  sources  of  the 
Missouri  and  the  Columbia. 

Between  these  is  an  extended  ^roup  or  series  of  mountains,  varying  in 
height  at  different  points,  and  divided  by  passes  into  lesser  groups,  nom 
whose  slopes  flow  the  waters  of  the  Columbia,  the  Colorado,  the  Rio  Grande 
Del  Norte,  and  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi.  The  mountains  which  'com- 
pose this  immense  group  are  situated  upon  a  plain  elevated  on  their  south- 
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era  and  eastern  side  4)000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  on 
their  northern  and  western  side  from  3,000  to  4,000  fSet  above  the  same 
level. 

The  Mount  Washington,  of  the  northern  section  of  this  group,  is  Fre- 
mont's Peak,  near  the  South  Pass,  so  called,  rising  to  the  height^  according 
to  the  measurement  of  the  explorer,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  of 
13,570  feet  above  the  ocean  level.  This  and  the  three  Telons,  and  the 
three  Buttes,  are  the  most  noted  points  in  this  portion  of  the  series,  all  of 
them  being  visible  to  travellers  by  the  South  Pass  for  some  distance  along 
their  route. 

From  these  elevated  points  proceed  ranges  in  various  directions :  the 
fiear  Mountains  to  the  south;  the  Green  River  Mountains,  forming  ^e 
main  range  or  Rocky  Mountains  proper,  to  the  southeast  j  the  Wind  Kiver 
and  Black  Mountain  chain  to  the  northeast ;  the  Salmon  River  Mountains 
to  the  west ;  the  Kooskootskie  Mountains  to  the  northwest,  and  the  continu- 
ation northerly  of  the  main  range  to  the  place  of  general  depression,  which 
is  in  a  line  nearly  with  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  Clark's 
branch  of  the  Columbia— ^  depression  which  ma^  be  considered  as  extend- 
ing through  three  or  four  degreiiBS  of  latitude,  smce  within  these  limits  no 
less  than  five  passes  are  known  to  exist^  from  such  partial  explorations  as 
have  thus  far  been  made. 

In  proceeding  north  beyond  the  latitude  of  forty-nine  or  fifty  degrees, 
the  mountain  chain  again  rises,  attaining  its  hif^hest  elevation  in  the  Cale- 
donia group,  in  British  North  America,  in  latitude  fifty-two  or  fifty-four 
degrees  north,  near  which  are  found  the  lofW  peaks  of  Mount  Hooker  and 
Mount  Brown,  the  former  15,700  feet,  and  the  latter  16,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Gathered  about  these,  or  issuing  from  them,  are  other 
peaks  and  ranges  forming  the  series  or  group  from  whence  flow  the  waters 
of  the  north  branch  of  the  Columbia  and  Fraser's  River  on  the  west, 
McKenzie's  River  on  the  north,  and  Peace  River  and  the  Saskatshawan  on 
the  east 

The  length  of  the  route  as  above  described,  from  the  city  of  Chicago  to 
the  Pacific,  is  estimated  as  follows,  viz. : — 

In  Illinois 70  miles. 

•Wisconsin 290     '* 

Minnesota..' 620     " 

Missouri  (N.  W.)  Territory 420     « 

Washington   "       560     " 

Total 1,960     « 

Of  this  distance,  tiine  hundred  and  ninety  miles,  or  about  one  half  of 
the  whole,  are  embraced  under  existing  acts  of  incorporation,  granted  by 
the  seversd  States  and  Terntories  for  the  constructioB  of  a  railroad  on  the 
proposed  route,  as  follows : 

The  portion  in  Illinois  is  included  in  the  charter  of  the  "  Illinois  and  Wia^ 
oonm  Railroad  Company^  That  of  Wisconsin  in  the  charter  of  the  ^'  fiock 
River  Vallev  Union  Raiiroad  Company  /''  and  that  through  Minnesota  in  the 
charter  of  the  ^^  MinneBOkL  Western  Railroad  Company  J^ 

The  portion  of  the  line  in  Illinois  is  located  and  under  contract.  Forty 
miles  of  it  are  graded,  and  twenty-five  miles  of  track  have  been  laid  from 
Chicago  west,  and  a  cousiderable  expenditure  has  been  made  for  equip- 
ments. The  Company  will  soon  commence  the  business  of  transportation, 
and  the  road  will  be  completed  to  the  Wisconsin  line  by  the  first  day  of 
July  next. 

Of  the  portion  in  WiscoBsin,  fifty*five  miles  are  located  and  under  con* 
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tracts  and  the  grading  is  in  progreas  at  various  points.  This  portion  pass0» 
Uirough  Janesville  in  the  Rock  River  Valley,  the  principal  town  in  the  into- 
rior  of  the  State,  and  extends  to  Madison,  the  capital  of  the  State;  Thn 
portion  will  also  be  completed  by  the  fik^t  day  of  July  next 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  state  here  that  the  same  C<»npany  are  ati- 
thorized  to  construct  a  branch  from  Janesville  northerly  along  the  Rock 
River  Valley  to  Lake  Superior.  This  branch,  is  now  under  contract,  and 
building  to  Fond  da  Lac,  on  the  Winnebago  Lake,  eighty-six  miles  from 
Janesville.  Forty  miles  of  it  are  graded,  and  the  track  laid  for  half  that 
distance,  and  transportation  has  already  been  commenced  upon  it. 

This  branch,  when  completed,  will  extend  to  the  copper  region  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  connect  with  the  navigation  of  that  lake,  and  as  it  passes 
through  a  rich  and  productive  portion  of  the  State,  will  eventually  do  a  large 
business. 

From  Madison,  on  the  main  line  northwesterly,  surveys  have  only  been 
carried  a  short  distance  beyond  the  Wisconsin  Kiver.  For  the  remaining 
distance  to  the  Minnesota  line,  the  ground  has  not  yet  been  instrumentally 
examined  with  a  view  to  the  location  of  a  railroad.  Measurements  for 
other  purposes  have,  however,  been  made,  sufficient  to  show  its  general 
character,  and  that  two  routes,  at  least^  exist,  either  of  which  are  very  favor- 
able for  the  purpose. 

In  Minnesota,  a  survey  or  reconnoissance  has  been  instituted  under  the 
late  Act  of  Congress,  making  an  appropriation  for  the  exploration  of  several 
routes  for  the  Pacific  road.  These  surveys,  for  the  line  in  question,  are 
under  the  direction  of  Governor  Stevens,  of  the  new  territory  of  Wasliing- 
ton,  who  will  continue  his  reconnoissance  to  the  Pacific,  upon  the  route  of 
the  proposed  road. 

The  charter  in  Minnesota  is  a  very  liberal  one.  It  secures  to  the  Com- 
pany all  lands  which  may  be  wanted  by  Congress  in  aid  of  the  road  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory,  without  further  action  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  territory,  and  is  held  by  the  same  parties  who  are  engaged  in 
ocmstructing  the  lines  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Companies  in  the  two  latter  States  have  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment, authorized  by  their  respective  charters,  to  consolidate  and  bring  them 
under  one  common  management^  and  a  similar  arrangement  is  to  be  en- 
tered into  with  the  Company  in  Minnesota  as  soon  as  an  organization  is 
•efiected  in  that  territory. 

The  road  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  is  being  built  with  the  wide  gauge 
of  six  feet^  a  very  proper  gauge  for  a  road  of  the  character  of  the  one  in 
question.  Arrangements  for  harbor  accommodations  and  necessary  depot 
grounds  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
elsewhere,  have  been  made,  and  are  on  a  scale  commensarate  with  the 
importance  and  magnitude  of  the  work. 

The  population  along  and  near  to  the  located  portion  is  already  large, 
and  is  very  rapidly  increasing.  Irrespective  of  the  continuation  to  tne 
Pacific,  the  importance  of  the  several  lines  named  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota,  to  accommodate  the  region  of  country  lying  west  of  the 
great,  lakes,  is  such  as  to  place  them  in  the  very  first  class  of  main  trunk 
roads. 

The  cost  of  the  road  Mr.  Johnson  estimates  as  follows : — 

The  portion  of  the  line  embraced  in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin, 70  miles  in  one,  and  290  miles  in  the  other,  being  in  a  course  of  con- 
struction, will  not  be  included  in  this  estimate. 

This  portion,  completed  for  a  single  track,  and  equipped  ready  for  use, 
will  probably  cost  not  far  from  ten  millions' of  dollars. 
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The  length  of  the  remaining  portion  from  the  west  line  of  Wisconsin  to 
the  Pacific,  as  estimated,  is  1,600  miles. 

The  cost  of  this,  for  a  single  track  complete,  with  the  requisite  turn- 
outs, the  iron  rails  weigh in|;  100  lbs.  per  yard,  with  all  the  necessary  build- 
bgs  and  equipments,  is  estimated  as  follows  : — 

From  the  Wisconsin  line  to  Red  River,  the  point  of  divergence 
of  the  branch  to  Lake  Superior,  220  miles,  at  $40,000 88,800,000 

From  Red  River  to  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  over  the 
Missouri  plains,  the  surface  being  very  favorable,  and  dis- 
tance 720  miles,  at  $45,000.. ; 32,400,000 

From  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri  to  Okanagan  River,  over 
ground  more  difficult  of  construction  and  access,  530  miles, 
at  160,000 ; 31,800,000 

From  Okanagan  to  the  Pacific,  including  the  passage  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  120  miles,  at  $70,000 . . .% 8,400,000 

Add  cost  of  branch  to  Lake  Superior,  220  miles,  at  $40,000. . .       8,800,000 

$90,200,000 
Contingencies,  add 9,800,000 

Total  for  1,820  miles. $  1 00,000,000 

equal  to  ^5,000  per  mile  average. 

The  branch  to  Lake  Superior  is  supposed  to  diverge  from  the  main  line 
at  the  Red  River;  thence  across  the  Hauteurs  dea  terres  to  the  Mississippi, 
at  the  mouth  of  Crow-wing  River;  thence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mississippi 
River  to  where  it  bends  to  the  nocth :  thence  passing  near  Sandy  Lake  to 
a  terminus  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior,  where  its  elevation  above  the 
sea  is  supposed  to  be  about  630  feet. 

So  favorable  is  the  surface  of  the  country  generally  along  the  proposed 
Northern  route  to  the  Pacific,  that  a  road  of  the  same  character,  if  located 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  could  be  built  and  equipped  complete,  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  $40,000  per  mile.  The  addition  to  this  amount  of  upwards  of 
thirty  per  cent,  is  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  nuiterials  and  provisions,  and  the  other  disadvantages  incident 
to  the  con8tru9tion  of  the  road  through  a  country,  the  most  of  which  is' in  a 
state  of  nature,  having  no  other  facilities  of  intercommunication  than  are 
presented  by  ttie  navigable  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Colum- 
bia, facilities  which  are  indeed  of  very  great  importance,  and  which  will 
contribute  largely  to  diminish  the  cost  of  the  road  on  the  route  in  question. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  road  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  time  occu- 
pied in  its  construction.  The  revenue  to  be  derived  from  it  will  be  limited 
until  the  entire  line  is  completed.    It  will  be  an  object  therefore  to  accom- 

f^Ush  it  in  the  shortest  time  possible  consistent  with  a  doe  regard  to  its  cost, 
f  immediately  commenced  and  prosecuted  with  abundant  means,  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  can  be  accomplished  in  less  than  from  ten  to  twelve  years, 
delays  caused  by  negotiations  with  the  Indian  tribes  not  included.  During 
this  period,  if  we  may  judge  i1x)m  the  past,  the  increase  in  the  population 
of  the  United  States  will  not  be  less  than  ten  millions,  a  large  portion  of 
which  increase  will  undoubtedly  be  found  located  on  and  near  the  line  of 
the  proposed  road ;  so  that  by  the  time  it  is  completed,  it  will  have  a  way 
business  of  some  amount  which  will  thenceforward  be  constantly  augment- 
ing)  and  form  ultimately  a  prominent  item  in  the  revenue  of  the  road. 

We  do  not  deem  it  worth  while  to  follow  up  the  objections 
that  have  been  urged  in  regard  to  the  obstructions  by  snows  in 
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this  route.  As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Johnson  undertakes  to 
defend  the  proposed  route  irom  any  serious  inconvenience  in 
this  respect ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  nis  proofs  are  quite  as  con- 
vincing as  any  that  have  hitherto  been  adduced  to  the  same 
end.  It  is  more  gratifying,  and,  indeed,  more  satisfactory,  to 
find  him  presenting  interesting  details  of  the  geological  and 
geographical  features  of  the  country  along  the  projected  line, 
showing  the  vast  stores  of  timber  and  minerals  on  which  the 
future  States  of  the  Northwest  will  have  as  much  need  to  rely 
hereafter  as  on  the  noble  rivers  and  rich  soils  which  invite  to 
the  settlement  of  the  territories. 

The  subject  of  a  Pacific  Railroad  has  taken  deep  hold  on  the 
popular  mind,  and  it  will  not  rest  contented  until  something 
more  practicable  than  mere  survey  reports  and  memoirs  grow 
out  of  public  or  private  enterprise/  It  matters  little  what  may 
be  the  motives  which  actuate  parties  in  proposing  any  particu- 
lar route ;  the  wants  of  the  age  make  a  road  necessary,  and 
public  or  private  munificence  will  ultimately  construct  it.  It 
IS  at  best  a  chance  which  points  shall  be  the  real-  termini,  al- 
though ostensibly  points  may  be  determined  by  the  surveyor's 
chain  and  the  contractor's  dictum.  Commerce  is  king,  and 
erects  its  own  monument&r-pursues  its  own  route. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  sent  to  the  United  Sta'tes  Senate 
a  document  containing  the  reports  of  the  different  parties  who 
have  been  in  the  field  the  past  season  making  surveys  and  ex- 
plorations of  the  proposed  routes  fojc  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  report  made  by  Governor 
Stevens,  of  the  Northern  route : — 

Accompanying  Governor  Stevens*  report^  is  a  map  sketch  on  a  scale  of 
y^^^y^^  of  the  route  of  the  proposed  road  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Shayenue 
River,  and  Governor  Stevens  is  **  confident  no  grade  will,  be  found  of  more 
than  twenty  feet  per  mile,'*  and  "  cost  without  equipiQent  will  not  exceed 
$20,000  per  mile/' 

Another  map  sketch  is  given  on  a  scale  of  ttttttt  ^^  ^^*  ^^^^  ^^ 
Fort  Union.  He  says  the  ''  inclosed  sketch  of  a  railroad  route  is  certainly 
practicable  at  a  cost  not  probably  ezoeeding  $40,000  per  mile.  #  #  # 
The  great  key  points  of  tne  country  are  the  valley  of  the  Af  oose  River,  and 
the  region  of  the  Bois  de  Sioox.^' .  No  grade  is  mentioned,  nor  profiles  given, 
of  any  portion  of  the  route. 

West  of  Fort  Union  no  sketches  of  the  country  have  been  received.  The 
rivers  along  the  route  are  reported  as  being  very  much  out  of  place  on  the 
maps,  and  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  route  definitely  upon  ordinary 
maps.    No  astronomical  positions  are  given. 

The  nature  and  substance  of  the  results  obtained  west  of  Fort  Union,  so 
far  as  reported,  are  as  follows : 

'  At  Fort  Benion. — Governor  Stevens  saysi  "  up  to  (his  point  we  have  found 
the  country  entirely  practicable.  Whichever  pass  in  the  mountains  is  de« 
cided  upon,  the  Milk  River  Valley  will  furnish  a  good  approach.'' 

At  St,  Marys  7a//«y,— He  reports  that  two  approaches  to  Cabot's  Pass 
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were  examined,  both  requiring  a  tunnel,  *^  not  exceeding  a  mile  in  length," 
and  a  crade  that  will  not  "probably  exceed  forty  or  forty- five  feet  per  mile." 

To  tne  West,  "the  descertl  down  the  Hell-gate  River  was  mostly  through 
an  open  valley,  till  the  Hell-gate  passage  is  reached,  where  the  river  wind? 
in  a  narrow  defile,  requiring  for  a  railroad  expensive  sustaining  walls  and 
embankments,  and  probably  some  small  tunnels  to  avoid  short  curves.''  <'  It 
can  be  turned  by  tunnelling  a  marble  mountain  to  the  south  of  it^  or  by 
crossing  over  from  a  tributary  of  the  Hell-gate  in  the  open  valley  of  the  pass 
to  the  valley  of  the  river  Jocko,  one  of  the  principal  southern  tributaries  of 
Clarke's  fork.''  This  was  exj^lored.  and  a  barometer  profile  taken ;  '^  in  the 
absence  of  it,  can  only  state  it  will  probably  furnish  a  practicable  mode  of 
avoiding  the  Hell-gate  deQle." 

Cabot's  Pass  is  reported  as  being  '' nearly  3,000  feet  below  the  South 
Pass,"  and  •*  a  much  better  one,  both  in  summer  and  winter."  A  small 
party  examined  a  Pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  south  of  Cabot's  Pass,  and 
was  fitted  out  to  examine  the  Marias  Pass  to  the  north  of  it. 

The  Bitt«r  Root  range,  west  of  St.  Mary's  Valley,  are  said  to  be  imprac- 
ticable. 

At  Olympia,  Dec.  5. — Governor  Stevens  reports  that  a  route  was  surveyed 
over  the  CoBur  d'Eleine  Mountains  from  St.  Mary's  to  Fort  Colville,  but  no 
barometer  profile  taken  for  want  of  an  instrument  "  It  is  probable''  these 
mountains  might  be  passed  with  a  tunnol  not  exceeding  "six,  or  perhaps 
four  miles,  without  involving  impracticable  grades.''  Pifnculties  from  snow 
••should  be  carefully  investigated." 

Lieutenant  Donnelson  surveyed  the  general  line  of  Clarke's  fork.  Gov- 
ernor Stevens  says  he  *'  reports  the  route  from  the  debouche  of  the  Hell-gate 
Pass  to  the  banks  of  the  Spokane''  •  •  •  as  "practicable,  involving 
no  other  difficulties  than  are  usually  met  with  in  the  Atlantic  Stales,  and 
that  it  will  connect  well  with  a  route  through  the  Marias  Pass,  should  a 
practicable  one  be  ascertained.  The  grass  is  generally  good,  there  having 
been  a  scarcity  only  two  nights." 

The  Columbia  was  explored  from  Fort  Colville  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel. 
Captain  McClellan  explored  the  Cascade  range  as  far  north  as  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel,  and  his  examinations  were  connected  witb  the  others  under 
Governor  Stevens. 

Governor  Stevens  refers  to  Captain  McClellan's  examinations,  and  "I 
apprehend  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  Sno-qualme  Pass  to  the  passage  of 
a  railroad ;  and  from  information  I  have  received  from  old  residents,  parti- 
cularly from  Mayor  Goldsboroi|gh,  a  civil  engineer  who  has  carefully  ex- 
amined the  country,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  carry  it  to  a  good  harbor 
on  the  sound.'' » 

According  to  Captain  McClellan's  report  of  September  18,  the  Sno-qual- 
me Pass  "is  at  the  head  of  the  main  Yakima.''  some  thirty-fite  miles  north 
of  Mount  Reginer.  The  lowest  point  of  the  aivide  is  3,543  feet  above  Van- 
couver. The  descent  to  the  east  to  Lake  Katchelas,  a  distance  in  a  direct 
line  of  about  three  and  one-fourth  miles,  is  1,129  feet ;  beyond  this  "there 
is  no  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  a  road  of  any  kind.''  He  did  not  **  pro- 
ceed more  than  a  few  miles  beyond  the  divide"  to  the  West,  but  as  far  as 
he  went,  "the  valley  was  narrow  and  the  descent  steep,"  He  reports  Nah- 
ches  Pass  as  4,966  feet  above  Vancouver,  and  not  so  favorable  as  the  other. 
In  both  Passes  the  snow  accumulates  in  the  narrow  valleys,  probably  20 
feet^  and  in  the  mountains  five  or  six  feet 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  survey  was  to  be  continued  to 
Puget  Sound  by  the  line  of  the  Columb  a  and  Coulitz. 

Governor  Stevens  does  not  mention  any  grade  as  the  probable  maximum 
from  the  summit  of  Cabot'a  Pass  to  Puget  Sound.  The  extent  of  country 
adapted  to  cultivation,  and  the  facilities  for  wood  and  water,  are  not  par- 
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ticularly  alluded  to.  At  the  date  of  Governor  Stevens'  last  communication 
(December  5,)  the  finished  drawings  and  estimates  had  not  been  made  for 
any  portion  of  the  work.  The  explorations  west  of  the  Cascade  range  are 
not  terminated.  The  reports  of  those  sent  to  guage  the  snows'jiad  not  been 
received,  nor  of  the  party  lefl  to  finish  the  survey  of  the  Missouri  River,  nor 
the  one  to  run  a  line  from  St.  Mary's  to  Fort  Hall. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SURVET   OF  WXLK£R*S  AND  THE    NEIGHBORING   PASSES. 

Depot  Camp,  Pose  Creek,  Aug.  31,  1853. 

I  have  just  returned  here  frpm  a  twenty  days'  examination  of  the  variont 
passes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  give  the  results  so  far. 

X  started  from  this  point,  which  is  eight  miles  north  of  Kern  River,  and  went 
through  Walker*s  Pass,  the  northernmost  point  on  the  Sierra,  where  it  is  sup- 
posed possible  to  carry  a  railroad  across.  Then  reascending  to  the  summit  o^ 
the  pass,  I  wished  to  follow  the  backbone  of  the  mountain,  southwardly,  til^ 
it  jomed  the  coast  range ;  thus  negessarily  seeing  every  depression  in  the 
ridge.  Having  thus  ascertained  the  lowest  points,  I  then  intended  to  ascer- 
tain if  they  were  accessible  from  both  bases.  This  plan  I  followed  mpst  suc- 
cessfully, and  I  have  now  a  good  knowledge,  of  these  mountains — am  cer- 
tain that  no  pass  exists  (within  the  above  limits)  that  I  have  not  examined — 
and  am  now  prepared  to  commence  a  survey  of  the  best  of  them. 

1  regret  to  say  that  the  difEculty  of  crossing  the  mountains  is  much  greater 
than  I  anticipated ;  but  I  think  there  i%  no  doubt  of  the  practicability.  I 
have  been  through,  eight  passes,  most  of  which  are  very  bad,  and  I  will 
briefly  describe  some  of  them.  You  must  understand,!  however,  that  my 
opinions  here  expressed  may  be  modified,  when  1  get  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  from  surveys. 

With  this  understanding,  I  will  commence  by  saying,  that  Waihtr^B  Pass 
is  out  of  the  questiqn.  To  reach  this  we  ascend  Kern  River  (properly  the 
Potuai-ko-la)  lor  some  fifty  miles,  where  a  branch  comes  in  from  the  east 
This  we  ascend,  in  a  wide  and  gently  ascending  valley,  for  some  twelve 
miles,  when  we  leave  it,  cross  the  divide,  and  enter  the  plain  or  basin  be- 
yond. The  difficulties  are :  1st,  ascending  Kern  Eiver;  2d,  ascending  to 
the  summit  from  the  valley  of  the  branch ;  3d,  descending  to  the  basin. 

1st.  On  Kern  River  high  mountAins  come  down  abruptly  on  each  side, 
forming  a  canon  of  five  or  six  miles  in  length,  impassable  for  mules,  aud 
probably  for  footmen,  since  there  is  no  Inci^ian  trail  through  it — and  these 
mountains  cannot  be  turned.  Hence,  to  go  by  Kern  River,  an  immense 
deal  of  cutting,  blasting,  &c.,  would  have  to  be  done.  Rock^granite.  This 
river  falls  in  the  fifty  miles,  fifty  feet  to  the  mile  on  an  average. 

2d.  The  ascent  to  the  summit  for  five  miles  is  over  300  feet  to  the  mile, 
and  rugged  rocky  mountains  on  each  side,  cut  up  by  precipitous  ravines, 
prevent  a  winding  course  to  gain  distance. 

3d.  The  descent  from  the  summit  to  the  basin  is  eight  miles,  and  over  250 
feet  to  the  mile.  The  altitude  of  Walker's  Pass  is  over  4,500  feet  above  the 
Tulare  Valley,  and  over  5,000  above  the  sea.  The  basin  is  2,500  feet  above 
the  valley. 

Proceeding  south,  the  next  pass  worthy  of  note  is  one  liever  before  j)assed 
through,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain.  The  ascent  from  the  basin  is  uniform, 
and  not  more  than  a  hundred  feet  to  the  mile,  arriving  at  the  lowest  point 
but  one  of  the  Sierra  Nevada — 3,100  feet  above  the  Tulare  Valley,  A 
creek  runs  from  the  summit  to  the  valley,  but  the  descent  foF-tan  miles  is 
300  feet  to  the  mile.  Possibly,  by  windinsf  in  the  bills,  a  more  gradual 
descent  could  be  found-^still  it  would  be  difficult,  and  very  expensive.  In- 
stead of  following  this  creek  we  can  follow  along  the  crest  of  the  mountain, 
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on  nearly  a  level  for  fifteen  miles,  and  then  descend  nearly  the  whole  rerli- 
oal  distance  in  three  or  four  miles.  If  inclined  plane,  with  stationary  en- 
gines, hare  to  be  resorted  to,  this  would  be  a  good  point 

Still  further  south  there  are  two  passes  leading  into  the  head  of  the  Tu- 
lare  Valley,  at  a  place  called  Tejon.  A  wagon  road  passes  through  one, 
which  is  beginning  to  be  known  as  the  Tejon  Pass,  and  it  is  the  worst 
wagon  road  I  ever  saw.  The  pass  fortuuately  presents  some  good  features 
for  a  railroad.  Two  small  streams  run  from  near  the  summit^~one  into 
the  basin,  the  other  into  the  Tejon — but  their  sources  are  separated  by  a 
narrow  divide  over  1,500  feet  high.  I  have  great  hope  that  a  survey  will 
show  that  should  this  ridge  be  tunnelled,  the  road  can  pass  up  one  creek, 
through  the  tunnel,  and  down  the  other.  The  Summit  of  the  Tejon  Pass  is 
4,500  feet  above  the  Tulare  Valley. 

The  other  pass  coming  into  the  Tejon  is  called  the  Canada  de  las  Uvas 
(grape  ravine).  In  this  a  small  brook  descends  into  the  Tejon,  1,400  feet  in 
4  milM,  while  the  rest  of  the  pass  is  of  gentle  ascent  and  descent  The 
summit  is  3,100  feet  above  the  Tulare  Valley — the  same  height  as  that  of 
the  passes  before  mentioned.  Two  modes  would  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves for  making  a  road  through  this  pass.  One,  a  system  of  inclined 
planes,  with  stationary  engines  ever  the  4  miles  above  mentioned ;  a  second, 
by  following  along  the  side  hills.  Before  I  express  an  opinion  on  these 
points,  I  must  wait  till  a  survey  of  the  pass  is  made.  I  intend  to  leave  here 
to-morrow  for  the  Tejon,  "25  miles  distant^  and  shall  run  a  line  of  levels 
through  the  Tejon  Pass  and  the  Canada  de  las  Uvas;  at  the  same  time 
making  an  accurate  sketch  of  the  bills  and  ravines  on  each  side.  From 
the  data  thus  obtained,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  fall  information  on  the  sub- 
ject   So  much  for  passes. 

'       '     B.  S.  WiLUAMSON. 

The  little  that  was  received  from  Captain  Gunnison,  previous  to  his  mas- 
sacre, is  not  favorable  for  the  route  he  was  commissioned  to  explore,  which 
was  what  is  termed  ]{;^enton's  route,  by  way  of  the  Huerfano  and  the  Coo- 
chi-to-pee  Pass.  The  information  furnished  by  him  is  altogether  too  meagre 
to  be  of  any  particular  value. 

The  survey  of  the  route  upon  the  35th  parallel  was  intrusted  to  Lieut. 
Whipple.  When  last  heard  from,  he  was  at  the  Zuni  villages.  We  give 
his  dispatch,  though  not  very  intelligibly,  for  want  of  a  map  of  the  route. 

■    Camp  No,  70,  near  Putblo  Zuni^  Nov.  25. 

Colqiid: — I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  geological  and  a  pencilled  sketch 
of  a  general  profile  of  our  route  from  Fort  Smith  to  Rio  del  Norte.  The 
vertical  scale  o£  the  latter  not  being  exaggerated,  the  minor  deflections  are 
unappreciable.  However,  it  may  serve,  like  the  rough  topographical 
sketches  already  sent^  in  charge  of  Senor  Den  Ambrosio  Armijo,  to  guard 
against  a  total  loss  of  our  work,  in  case,  by  any  accident^  the  notes  we  carry 
should  be  destroyed.  By  examination,  you  may  perceive  that  no  great  ob- 
stacle is  opposed  to  the  construction  of  a  railway  along  the  route  traversed 
by  the  wagons,  the  profile  of  which  is  given  from  barometric  observations, 
taken  at  every  point  wherever  occurred  a  change  in  grade.  This  profile 
is,  however,  intended  merely  as  the  basis  fpr  a^reconnoissance  upon  which  the 
profile  of  deflections  for  a  better  route  may  be  projected.  Several  such  de- 
viations have  been  made,  but  not  yet  represented  upon  the  profile :  one 
through  a  level  prairie  south  of  the  road,  and  extendins  nearly  from  the 
Poteau  to  the  San  Bois ;  another  passes  a  slightly  undulating  country, 
from  the  head  waters  of  Coal  Creek  to  the  waters  of  Boggy,  leaving 
the  Shawnee  villages  north.    It  is  a  question,  also,  whether  the  Valley  of 
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the  Canadian  should  not  be  kept  nearly  the  whole ' way  te  the  month  of 
Tummcari  Creek,  thus  avoiding  the  ascent  to  the  Llano  estecado,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  Pecos,  north  of  Anton  Chico,  where  the  canon  is  believed  to  be 
narrow  enough  to  be  spanned  by  a  bridge.  From  Rio  Pecos  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte  is,  doubtless,  the  most  expensive  of  the  first  division  of 
our  route.  Still  the  ground  is  difficult  only  m  comparison  with  that  pre- 
viously pafted  over.  Two  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  examined; 
one  leaaing  by  Rio  Qalisteo  to  the  Pueblo  de  San  Felipe,  the  other  by  Car- 
mel  Pass  to  Pnebla  de  Isleta.  The  first  makes  a  short  deflection  to  the 
north,  by  which  a  blind  man  would  never  suspect  the  vicinity  of  a  range  of 
mountains.  A  branch  of  the  Galisteo  is  encountered  about  25  miles  east  of 
the  mountain  range,  and  makes  a  broad  open  valley,  with  a  descent,  unap- 
preciable  by  the  eye,  to  Rio  del  Norte.  The  Carmel  Pass  is  more  directly 
west,  and  ite  canon,  with  some  slight  cutting,  will  afford  a  good  route.  De* 
bouching  from  the  mountains,  a  wide  arrayo,  with  a  grade  of  about  50  or  60 
feet  to  the  mile,  leads  to  Isleta.  At  these  pueblos,  San  Felipe  and  Isleta,  are 
found  the  two  best  crossings  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  At  both  places  the 
diluvium  drift  impinges  upon  each  side  of  the  river,  affording  natural  abut- 
ments for  a  bridge.  From  the  latter  point  the  survey  has  been  continued, 
with  a  sweep  to  the  south,  to  ascend  the  Mesa,  nearly  700  feet  in  height, 
which  divides  Rio  del  Norte  from  Rio  Puerco.  Thence  we  ascend  Rio  de 
Gallo  to  near  its  head  waters,  where  parts  the  road  leading  to  Fort  Defiance. 
Sending  a  party  to  rec6nnoitre  that  route,  we  proceeded  by  the  Canine  del 
Obispo  to  our  present  camp,  near  thfi  Zuni.  Upon  Uie  route  of  the  survey, 
towards  the  southem  slope  of  the  mountain,  by  a  gradual  ascent  of  about 
sixty  feet  to  the  mile,  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  forms  the 
summit  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  Here  might  be  required  a  tunnel  about  a 
mile  in  length,  which  would  reach  a  similar  ravine  upon  the  Pacific  side, 
leading  by  a  beautiful  slope,  not  exceeding  in  any  part  61  feet  to  the  mile, 
three  days  journey  to  Zuni.  The  party  which  explored  the  northern  pass 
reports  much  more  favorably.  The  summit  is  said  to  have  been  passed  un- 
perceived,  and  a  grade  of  25  feet  to  the  mile  will  conduct  from  Ojo  Azul, 
which  flows  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Rio  Puercb  of  the  West^  which, 
emptying  into  the  Rio  Colorado,  seeks  the  Paoific  Ocean.  We  are,  there- 
fore, now  upon  the  Pacific  waters,  having  found  excellent  passes  through 
the  range  of  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Madre.  Timber  for  the  coz^ 
struction  of  a  railroad  is  abundant,  from  the  Choctaw  nation  to  Walnut  and 
Deer  Creeks,  also  from  Rio  Pecos  to  Sandia  Mountain,  and  in  the  Sierra 
Madre.  For  masonry,  there  is  excellent  niaterial  over  the  whole  route. 
Coal  is  abundant  in  the  Choctaw  nation,  on  Rio  Galisteo,  in  the  Carmel 
canon,  on  Rio  Puerco,  and  at  Ojo  de  Gallow.  Extensive  beds  of  eypsum 
also  occur  in  various  localities.  From  the  headquartej's  of  the  Washita, 
which  approach  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  Canadian,  an  excellent 
route  for  a  railway  extends  east-southeast  as  far  as  that  river  was  followed 
by  us.  Well-wooded  valleys,  flowing  streams,  fertile  soil,  and  'charming 
cfimafe,  all  invite  the  emigrant  thither.  To  pursue  the  stream  to  its  mouth, 
and  thence  to  New-Orleans,  would,  doubtless,  form  one  of  the  main  branches 
of  a  railway  to  California  by  way  of  the  Canadian.  The  appearance  of  the 
country  north  of  the  Canadian,  in  the  direction  towards  the  western  part  of 
the  Missouri,  showed  nothing  to  lead  us  to  infer  greater  obstacles  m  the 
construction  of  a  branch  from  the  great  bend  of  the  Canadian  to  Springfield 
than  we  had  found  on  our  route.  Indeed,  our  geologist,  Mr^  Marron,  having 
previously  paid  particular  attention  to  the  geological  character  of  that  sec- 
tion of  country,  assures  me  that  it  is  highly  favorable  for  the  object  proposed. 
Without  doubt^  therefore,  a  main  branch  of  this  road  would  lead  to  St  Louis. 
Water,  for  camping  purposes,  on  the  whole  route  from  Fort  Smith  to  this 
place,  has  failed  us  but  once.    That  was  on  the  Sierra  Madre,  where  water 
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coold  be  easily  obtained  by  tanks,  in  others  by  aquedncts,  while  in  a  few 
places  Artesian  wdk?  may  be  resorted  to  with  greater  advantage.  To-mor- 
row we  proceed  hence,  taking  a  due  west  course,  which  we  hope  will  lead 
us  to  the  Pacific,  in  time  to  lay  before  Congress  a  more  full  report  in  Feb- 
ruary next. 

In  great  haste,  I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant^ 

A.  W.  WmppLE, 
First  Lieut  Corps  Topographical  Engineers. 
Colonel  J.  J.  Abert. 


Art.  in.— THE  MARITIIE  CONFERENCE  OP  NATIONS  AT  BBUSP^S. 

WrraouT  herald — ^without  clamor — without  attracting  even 
ordinary  attention — a  convention  assembled  ^t  Brussels  last  au* 
tumn  to  discuss  a  measure  of  peace,  while  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  were  agitating  the  proposition  of  a  congress  for.  deter- 
mining a  similar  question.  But  how  different  were  the  motives 
that  prompted  these  convocations,  and  how  much  at  variance 
were  the  otyects  to  be  achieved,  though  ostensibly  urged  by  the 
same  benevolent  considerations  I  One  was  a  convention,  having 
in  view,  by  a  conference  of  sentiment,  the  improvement  of  one 
of  the  physical  auxiliaries  of  commerce ;  the  other  was  a  con- 
gress, having  in  view,  by  a  conference  of  sentiment,  the  im- 
provement of  one  of  the  primary  stimulants  of  commerce.  One 
proposed  to  generalize  knowledge,  by  putting  in  the  hands  of 
the  mariner ^n  instrument  for  avoiding  shoals  and  hidden  rocks, 
and  fop  steering  his  vessel,  in  all  kmds  of  weather,  with  the 
best  advantage,  and  the  least  possibly  delay  and  danger ;  the 
other  proposed  no  utilize  knowledge,  by  teaching  the  mariner, 
not  how  to  load  a  broadside  with  the  wisest  economy,  and  to 
reef  a  sail  in  the  time  of  action,  but  how  ta  convert  navies  into 
merchantmen,  and  marines  into  alert  seamen.  The  latter,  after 
much  flourish  and  extravagant  preparation,  never  met,  never 
referred  back  to  themselves  the  great  question  which  they  had 
agitated,  namelv,  whether  issues,  involving  wars  and  hostile  de- 
monstrations, should,  in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the 
age,  and  in  conformity  with  the  interests  of  mankind,  be  settled 
by  arbitrament,  or  still  be  determined  by  the  custom  of  the 
sword.  We  And,  not  as  a  result,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the 
neglect,  Europe  convulsed  with  sanguinary  throes.  The  first, 
without  pomp  and  display,  did  meet,  and  did  refer  back  to  them- 
selves the  grave  matters  they  held  in  trust,  and  the  result  we 
have  embraced  in  a  volume  before  us,  entitled,  **  Explanations 
and  Sailing  Directions  io  accompany  the  Wind  and  Current 
Charts,  &c.,  &c.,  by  M.  F.  Maury,  LL.  D.,  Lieut.  U.  S.  K, 
Washington,  1864^' 
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The  Belgian  conference,  although  its  transactions  do  not  ap« 
pear  to  have  elicited  that  attention  which  they  deserved,  forms 
a  feature  in  maritime  connections,  that  must  prove  of  as  much 
benefit  to  science,  as  advantageous  in  effecting  fraternal  relations 
among  all  classes,  whose  affairs  or  interests  are  confined  princi- 
pally, or  relate  indirectly,  to  the  hazards  of  the  sea.  Thus  the 
moral  weight  of  this  conferepce,  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
mutual  interchange,  in  a  matter  that,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
influences  the  political  action  and  controls  the  civil  progress  of 
a  nation,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  We  may  be  inclinea  to  see 
in  it  only  a  present  evidence  of  good — a  conventional  recipro- 
city, by  which  one^or  two  dassss  only  are  to  derive  partial  ben- 
efit— underwriters,  and  that  abstract  element  of  government 
usually  called  the  Head.  -But  if  we  view  the  subject  fairly,  we 
will  readily  perceive  that  the  operation  of  the  system  of  inter- 
change adopted  does  not  stop  here,  nor  that  its  influence  will  be 
circumscribed  by  the  simple  necessity  or  expediency  of  the 
hour.  Its  direct  tendency  is,  to  merge  two  powerlul  interests 
into  one  practical,  paramount  interest,  thus  imparting  to  the 
scheme  all  the  force,  vitality,  and  strength  of  three  separate  and 
distinct  agents.  It  b^ngs  science  into  an  embrace  with  wealth, 
and  their  affiliation  has  the  common  object  of  protecting  prop- 
erty, spreading  information,  and  concerting  for  the  public  weaJ. 

The  Brussels  conference  represented  ten  nations — ^the  United 
States,  England,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Portugal.  It  was  understood  that  the 
representatives  should  meet  and  discuss  whatever  questions 
might  be  brougtfk  before  them,  without  pledging  the  faith  of  their 
respective  governments  to  confirm  their  proceedings ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  general,  if  not  a  universal 
approval  of  their  proceedings.  The  proposition  originated  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  Mr.  Maury  was  judiciously  chosen 
to  represent  the  United  States.  The  marks  of  distinguished  fa- 
vor conferred  upon  him  by  his  associates  in  council,' show  the 
high  esteem  in  which  his  opinions  as  a  scientific  scholar,  and  his 
deportment  as  a  man,  were  held. 

An  improvement  of  the  ordinary  sea  route  between  distant 
countries  had  long  engaged  the  attention  of  commercial  men, 
and  both  individuals  and  nations  had  profitetl  by  the  advances 
which  this  science  had  made  through  a  more  correct  knowledge 
of  the  prevailing  winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean.  But  expe- 
rience had  shown  that  this  science,  if  it  did  not  now  stand  fast, 
was  at  least  greatly  impeded  by  the  want  of  a  more  extended 
co-operation  in  the  acquirement  of  those  facts  which  were  neces- 
sary to  lead  to  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  and  control  the  currents 
of  the  ocean ;  and  that  the  subject  could  not  receive  ample  jus- 
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tice,  or  even  such  a  measuVe  of  it  as  was  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  its  results,  until  all  nations  should  concur  in 
one  general  effort  for  its  perfection.  But,  couW  that  happy 
event  be  brought  about,  the  navigator  would  learn  with  certain- 
ty how  to  count  upon  the  winds  and  currents  in  his  track,  and  to 
turn  to  the  best  advantage  the  experience  of  his  predecessors. 

Pondering  the  whole  subject  for  years,  Mr.  Maury  succeeded 
in  vindicating,  by  practical  experiments  and  severe  tests,  the 
accuracy  of  his  deductions,  which  passed  into  confirmed  theo- 
ries, and  finally  became  laws.  The  government  was  induced  to 
patronize  his  attempts  to  interest  other  nations  equally  with  our 
own  in  establishing  something  like  a  reciprocal  system  to  meet 
the  great  wants  of  the  navigator,  in  the  particulars  mentioned, 
and  the  Belgian  conference  was  ultimately  brought  about. 

What  this  conference  efiected  may  be  oriefly  stated ;  the  col- 
lateral advantages  are  not  so  easily  summed  up.  It  agreed  in 
recommending  the  schedule  of  a  log,  which  masters  of  vessels 
will  fill  up ;  and,  by  the  plan  of  interchange  adopted,  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  this  log  is  distributed  to  the  nations  forming 
the  league,  and  among  the  maritime  classes  that  may  volunta- 
rily use  the  schedule.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  it  is  only  in- 
cumbent upon  the  commanders  of  government  vessels  to  substi- 
tute it,  ana  not  upon  masters  of  the  mercantile  marine.  The 
form  of  the  log  is  as  follows : — 

Date. 
Hour. 
Latitude. 

•*        dead  reckoning. 
Loniptude  observed. 

**         dead  reckoning. 
Direction  of  currents. 
Velocity  of  currents. 
Magnetic  variation  observed. 
Direction  of  winds. 
Force  of  winds. 
Forms  and  directions  of  clouds. 
Amount  of  ck>ads. 
Hours  of  rain.  * 

Barometer 

Thermometer  attached. 
Thermometer,  dry  bulb. 
Thermometer,  wet  bulb. 
Water  at  surface,  (temperature.) 

*•  •*       (specific  gravity.) 

Water  at  depths,  (temperature.) 

"  "        (specific  gravity.) 

Remarks. 

In  glancing  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  one  is 
struck  with  the  singular  unanimity  that  characterized  the  senti- 
ment of  the  body,  and  the  freedom  with  which  each  member 
ftdmittted  the  neglect  of  their  government  to  supply  themselves 
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with  the  information  bo  needfiil  to  the  improvement  of  naviga- 
tion. But  perhaps  no  previous  age  had  been  ripe  for  the  reform. 
It  i^  very  certain,  that  nitherto  the  principal  attention  bestpwed 
upon  ocean  craft  has  been  with  reference  to  speed,  capacity,  and 
their  resistance  to  the  balls  of  the  enemy ;  and  that  in  all  hu* 
man  estimates,  neither  the  channels  of  the  ocean,  the  phenome- 
na of  the  atmosphere,  nor  the  tempests  of  nature,  have  had  much 
to  do  with  ship  building,  ship  sailing,  or  ship  government.  If 
by  chance  a  rock  were  discovered  in  some  known  or  unknown 
sea,  a  note  might  or  might  not  be  made  of  the  fact  on  the  ves- 
sel's log ;  but  its  exact  location  remained  as  ever  a  matter  of 
doubt;  and  as  for  winds  and  currente,  their  existence  were  ac- 
knowledged, but  their  courses  and  their  laws  totally  disregarded. 
Space  might  be  devoted  with  profit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
imperfections  which  exist  in  connection  with  the  science  of  nav- 
igation, and  the  instruments  that  are  used  for  determining  mete- 
orologiQal  questions.  The  Conference  avoided  discussing  these 
topics,  although  allusion  ^as  made  to  them.  It  is  probable, 
however,  now  that  a  practical  eflfort  has  been  made  to  improve 
the  science,  that  not  only  will  navigation  itself  derive  manifold 
advantages  from  the  system  of  inquiry  adopted,  but  that  im- 
provement will  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  remodelling  and  per- 
lecting  the  instruments  themselves. 


Art.  Iin.-THE  COIMERCB^OP  PORTO  RICO. 

This  Island,  in  its  fertility  and  institutions  similar  to  Cuba, 
numbers  about  400,000  inhabitants,  the  tenth  part  of  which 
fceing  slaves.  Of  the  territorial  extent,  amounting  to  an  area  of 
550,000  acres,  the  fourth  part  only  is  under  cultivation.  We 
translate  the  following  from  foreign  reports. 

The  total  Imports,  inclusive  of  396,192  Pesos*  in  Entrepot,  amonnted  to, 

P.        C. 

Spanish  veBselB  under  Spanish  flagf, 2,030,943  63 

Bo.  "    foreign    "    .3  60 

Foreign    "  "    Spanish   •«   .1 2,122,784  S2 

Do.  **    foreign    "    2,144,663  80 

1852 6,298,395  65 

1851 6,073.870  02 

The  Exports  were,  4,652,339  Pesos,  inclusive  of  226,512  Pesos  of  the 
Entrepot,  viz. : 

P.       C. 

Spanish  vessels  under  National  flag 409,618  76 

Foreign  "  Spanish    ♦*    349,718  84 

"  "  Foreign    •«    3,893,002  28 

1852 4,652,339  88 

1851 5,761,974  93 

*  ▲  Pesos,  8  Raales  »  100  Cents. 
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The  valae  of  Imports  under  the 

P. 

Spaniih  flftg  amounted  to  4, 1 58,728 

American  **           *'  |,  126,404 

Bremen    "           '*  83,899 

Danish      "            "  79,194 

Dominican*'           «  1,306 

French     "            "  168,970 

Hamburg  *«            **  '     19,596 

Hanoverian  flag    **  846 

Dotch             "      "  7,646 

English          **      *<  63l,3i^2 

Oldenburg      '•      "  11,245 

Sardinian        •*      "  2,931 

Swedish         **      "  6,895 

Yenezuelian  *•      <'  10,413 

Totol  in  1852,  6,298,395 

"     1851,  6,078,870 


The  value  of  Exports  under  the 

Spanish  flag  amounted  to  759,388 

American  *'            <*  2,046,575 

Bremen     '<            "  192,986 

Danish      *'            "  151,480 

Dominican"           '*  913 

French     •*            **  435.488 

Hamburg "            *<  157,294 

Hanoverian  flag    **  35,387 

Dutch             *«      *?  11,412 

English          *<      "  689.546 

Oldenburg      "      "  59,853 

Sardinian       "      "  89,084 

Swedish         "      "  10,727 

Yenezuelian  *«      **  6,255 

Total  in  1852,  4,652,339 

"     1851,  5,761,974 


It  appears  herefrom,  that  in  ^ite  of  all  diflferential  tariffe,  the 
Spanish  flag  is  scarcely  furnishing  to  the  trade  df  Porto  Eico 
the  third  part  of  the  number  of  vessels,  ,and  scarcely  the  fourth 
part  of  the  number  of  tons ;  that  if  her  imports  amount  indeed 
to  63  per  cent.,  her  exports  however  reach  only  14  per  cent,  of 
the  total  amount. 

There  were  imported  into  Porto  Rico  from  the  United  Slates  in 

P. 

American  Tessels 971,802 

English        "         , 109,022 

Bremen        "         •. 85,425 

Spanish        "  33,990' 

Danish  "         22,099 

Hanoverian"         ....^ 846 


Totalin  1852 1,173,184 

"     1851 ^...   1.187,847 


The  Exports  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States : 


American  Tessels,  goods  in  Talue  of. 2,048,237 

English            "                   "              872,016 

Danish             "          '        **              38,674 

HoUsndish       "                   «*              5,223 


ToUlinl852 2,459,151 

••       1851 2,518,802 

The  Exports  of  the  most  important  products  of  the  Island  consisted,  in 

1852.  1851. 

Rum,  Bocoyes 113f 347f 

Cotton,    lbs 318,792 366,581 

Sugar,      *• 93,631,896 118,416,304 

Cofee,      "  11,370,763 12,111,971 

]>)ather,    '* 508,820 632,706 

Melasse,  Boeoyes 45,977 81,960 

Tobacco,        "      6,565,739 6,478,084 
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The  revenae  of  customs  gave, 

ToDoags, 
ImporU.  Exports.  Anchoraga,  etc.  Total. 

P.         C.  P.      C.  P.       C.  P.         C. 

V    1851 975,000  02 289  66 94,129  02 1,069,418  68 

1852 1,138,316  66 8,101  82 112,766  31...  ...1,269,173  69 

The  following  vessels  of  the  different  conn  tries  had,  in  1852,  entered  or 
left  the  harbor  of  Porto  Rico : — 

Namberofreaaala.     Tons.  NamberofyeMela.         Tons. 


Entered.  Left. 

Spanish 664 46,6594 489 43,395^ 

American 447 73,44U 428 70,981i 

Bremen 24 4,703 24 4,687 

Danish 31 4,712^ 26 3,711 

Dominican. 8 215^ 3 215^ 

French 91 8,l7lf 90 8,129^ 

Hamburg 12 2,326 12 2,326 

Hanoverian 3 710 3 710 

Hollandish 12 718   12 718 

English 239 29,941   240 29,769| 

Oldenburg 8 1,7624 8 1,7624 

Sardinian 16 1,016| 6 1,022* 

Swedish 6 910  6 910 

Venezuela 8 6494 7 628 


1862 1,452 175,8364 1,362 168,766 

1851 1,324 160,6864 1,209 164,042| 


Art.  XiT.-LmRNAL  HFROTEHENT  BI  G0T]!B^IENT.-8LATE£L 

We  have  read  with  satisfaction  the  very  able  speeches  de- 
livered in  Congress  by  the  Hon.  L.  M.  Keith,  and  the  Hon. 
P.  S.  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  upon  these  subjects,  and  mark- 
ed a  passage  from  each  for  insertion  in  the  Review.  The  ma- 
terial which  they  furnish  will  be  foun4  instructive  and  valuable 
by  our  readers. 

Our  first  extract  will  be  from  Mr.  Keith : — 

Now,  sir,  let  us  examine  whether  internal  improYements  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  will  secure — 1st,  economy  m  laying  taxes;  2d,  in  col- 
lecting taxes;  3d,  a  successful  application  of  them. 

The  taxes  being  spread  over  a  vast  surface,  and  drawn  by  indirect  and 
circuitous  means,  wUl  prevent  lively  watchfulness,  and  a  full  understanding 
of  their  imposition.  With  powerful  interests  struggling  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  increasing  the  taxes,  and  a  band  of  mercenary  partisans  to  satisfy, 
it  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  Government  to  be  extravagant  in  taxation. 
Watchfulness  is  lost  in  the  diffusion  of  the  burden,  and  accountability  is 
drowned  in  the  clamor  of  struggling  factions.  Have  we  had  economy  in 
taxation  ?  Read  the  history  of  our  legislation,  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  one 
of  spoliation  and  wrong.  Avarice,  upon  power  and  cunning,  has  begotten 
extravagance,  and  the  child  has  pandered  to  the  lusts  of  it^  hateful  parents. 
History  shows  that  internal  improvemems  by  the  Federal  GoTemment  are 
destitute  of  the  commonest  requirements  of  economy. 
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Secondly.  Will  it  seeure  economy  in  collecting  taxev?  /With  intrig^g 
nterests  to  be  enriched  by  lavish  expenditures,  and  a  cohort  of  needy  and 
adVenturoiis  supporters  to  be  supplied  with*places  and  fed  oat  of  the  Trea- 
sury, is  it  reasonable  to  suppoto  uiat  the  number  of  places  will  be  dimin- 
ished, and  the  nu)ney  power  of  the  Government  trilliugly  retfuced  ?  The 
history  of  the  past  throws  light  upon  the  future. 

Thirdly.  Will  it  secure  a  succ^rssful  application  of  the  taxes  ?  Will  the 
Federal  Government  possess  the  necessary*  local  information  ?  and  will  there 
be  the'^necessary  watcnfalness  and  accountability  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
funds  ?  and,  also,  a  constant  and  unfailing  snpply  ?  I  think  I  have  §hown 
that  it  will  not  have  the  necessary  informatioil,  as  this  must  be  derived  from 
residence,  and  daily  and  interestod  observation.  There  will  not  be  that 
watchfulness  and  accountability  which  are  indispensable,  because  the  taxes 
will  be  diSosed  over  too  great  a  surface  .'  and  the  GK)vernment  will  not  in- 
spect closely  the  accounts  of  needy  and  clanaerous .  partisans.  Will  there 
be  a  constant  and  unfailing  supply?  Will  $200,000,000  to  be  struggled  for 
in  every  presidential  canvass,  with  ^lendid  offices  and'hijp'h  honors  at  stake, 
wiU  not  local  applications  be  disregarded  when  they  interfere  with  the  great 
combinations  necessary  to  success  in  such  a  straggle  ?  '  Have  they  not  hi- 
therto been  disregarded  ?  The  very  materials  \^hich  have  been  bought  by 
the  Federal  Gk)vemment  to  prosecute  works  of  internal  improvement  have 
decayed,  even  while  Congress  was  harassed  with  applications  for  further 
aid.  Gigantic  enterprises  have  been  "begun  in  every  quarter  of  the  Union, 
and  been  allo.wed  to  crumble  and  waste  away  while  their  recipients  wer^ 
clamoring  at  the  doors  of  the  Federal  exchequer. 

Never  yet  has  the  Oovemment  completed  a  single  great  work  of  internal 
improvement.  It  has  lavished  its  millions,  torn  from  toil  and  thrift,  but  it 
has  onl^  scattered  over^the  land  crumbling  monuments  of  Blasted  enter- 
prise, like  broken  columns  in  old  Rome,  telling  the  tale  of  a  colossal  and 
ruthless  central  despotism.  With  the  Government,  and  its  splendid  prizes, 
fought  for  by  powerful  and  desperate  *partles,  pledges  have  been  recklessly 
made  and  violated,*  and  (egiislfttton  subsidized  to  mere  party  sucoess.  Thus 
appropriations  for  internal  improvement  have  been  spasmocfic  and  uncertain, 
and  hopeful  enterprises  have  wasted  into  ruin,  while  our  resources  have  been 
fruitlessly  squandered.  As  the  causes  still  subsist,  so,  too,  the  effects  must 
continue  hereafter. 

Sir,  have  the  Wq^t  and  Southwest  no  interest  in  this  question,  in  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view  ?  The  asricnlttnral  staples' of  a  country  are  the  basis 
of  taxation.  Every  great*  shocK  and  cdnvulsion  have  borne  with  Especial 
heaviness  upon  that  mterest  Sir,  in  this  Government  the  weight  of  taxation 
presses  upon  the  planting  and  agricultural  States.  \  Reckless  spoliation  and 
lavish  ekpenditure  have  eaten  into  their  substance.  Look  at  the  table  of  ~ 
production,  and  tell  me  if  it  is  not  the  special  interest  of  ihe  South  and  West 
to  insure  low  taxes  and  an  economical  expenditure?  I  here  submit  an  ab- 
stract :— 

S8TI1CATK9  VALUE  OF  AORIOITLTURAL   PBODt70TION8  OF  THE  DNXTSD  STATIC, 
.AND  AV£RAO£  AVOUNT  PER  HEAD. 

Estimated  an-    Estimated    Estimated  ag-    A«««m 
Aggregate   nual  ralne  of      value  of      gregate  value     .ISSK 
Names  of  States  or  Sections.       Popnla-  live  stoek  and  other  agri-    of  all  produc-    ^^^ 
tlon.         sUnghtered         eultund      lions  Included     ^^' 
animals.       productions.    In  the  census.     '*^°* 

New  England  States 2,T»,11«..  ♦12,574,15^..  $79,604,131  ..  ♦«4»8,283  ..  $33  82 

Middle  Statep,  (not  indndlng  Dis- 
trict of  ColnmbU). 6^73,301 . .    33,809,588  ..  241,841,932  . .  27»,031,270  ..    41  jd3 

Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 

and  Louisiana 2»3S«,902..    16,597,521..  121,625,028  ..  138,222,549  ..    59  14 

Missouri,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,   Michigan,   Wisconsin, 

Iowa 6,379,923..    39,360,502..  194,592,098..  233,952,600..    36  67 

VOL.  XVI.— NO.  V.  6 
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The  values  aboye  given  are  haaed  upon  the  prices  at  the  pla^e  of  pio- 
duotion.  Mr.  Tucker,  in  his  work  on  the  Pro^^as  of  the  United  States, 
states  the  average  value  of  a^cuitural  productions  to  each  person,  in  1840, 
as  follows,  viz. :  In  the  New-England  States,  $33  45 ;  Middle  Stategi,  $41  57; 
Southwestern  States,  $48  76;  Northwestern  States,  $27  41. 

For  this  table  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.^  De  Bow,  of  the  Census  Office,  and 
have  also  consulted  the  volumes  of  his  Bbview  and  Ikdubtrial  RESOuacss^ 
where  these  and  other  kindred  topics  are  elaborately  discussed  and  pre- 
sented. 

\ 

The  following  is  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  BrOoka  :-^ 

The  institution  of  slavery,  which  it  is  so  fashionable  now  to  decry,  has 
been  the  greatest  of  blessings  to  this  entire  county*  At  the  North  it  has 
served  as  a  vent  for  fanaticism^rcommunism.  and  all  those  secretions  of  amor- 
bid  sentimentality,  which,  without  this  salety-valve.  would  Ion?  since  have 
resulted  in  a  social  explosion ;  and  wbick  will  be  as  cruel  to  the  oure  and 
the  good)  when  it  does  come,  as  it  is  certain  in  the  future.  From  Maine  to 
Texas  the  slaves  have  been  the  pioneers  of  civilization.  The  forest /has 
bowed  before  their  march,  t,he  earth  yielded  its  rich  harvest  to  their*  labor, 
and  given  us  a  commerce  which  excites  the  admiiatlQn  and  jealousy  of  the 
world.  The  power  of  commerce  is  greater  than  ihM  of  armies  as^  navies. 
England  saw  wherein  our  strength  lay,  and  endeavored*  to  shear  us  of  our 
power,  by  her  experiment  in  the  West  Indies,  whi^h  involved  the  loss  of 
millions' of  dollars  to  herself  and  the  miserable  degradation  of  the  very  race 
which,  with  hypocritical  philanthropy,  she  professed  a  desire  to  elevate  and 
benefit 

Every  section  of  this  confederacy  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rich  re- 
wards of  the  labor  of  the  slave.  He  gives  employment- to  the  shipping  in- 
terest of  the  East,  wealth  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  North,  and  a  market 
for  the  hemp  and  live-stock  of  the  West   •      .   * 

The  market  of  the  slave  States  is  the  best* and  most  varied  upoi;  earths 
In  whatever  section  either  of  the  great  Southern  staples  are  grown^  that  par- 
ticular staple  is  grown  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  If  raised  in  Virginia, 
cotton  and  rice  are  to  be  bought ;  if  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  tobacco 
and  sufi^r;  if  in  the  extreme  South  and  Southwest,  rice  and  toWco.  We, 
of  the  South,  are  compelled  to  secure  by  exchange  one  o^  the  other  of  even 
these  few  staples;  whi^,  by  an  injudiciovs  policy,  the  slave  States  are  de- 
pendent for  every  other  article  in  the  wide  field  of  commerce  upon  other 
sections  than  our  own.  Not  only  do  our  slaves  secure  to  the  free  States  the 
best  home  market  upon  earth,,  bmb,  -sir,  (hey  are  at  this  moment  paying,  by 
the  fruits  of  their  labor,  full  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  of  this  Government 

It  appears,  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ending  June 
30,  18d2,  (which  is  the  last  which  has  been  published)  that  the  total  revenue 
of  the  country  was  $49,728,336. 

Of  this  amount  was  recdved  i^om  th^  sale  of  public  lands 82,389,060 

From  duties  upon  importa 47,339,326 

$49,728,386 

It  is  a  generally  admitted  principle  of  commercial  law,  that  th^  amomit 
of  imports  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of  exports,  and  since  our  revenue  is 
raised  almost  wuollv  from  duties  upon  import^  it  follows,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  two-thirds  of  the-  domestic,  exports  of  tins  country  are  the  products  of 
slave  labor^  that  the  proposition  is  sustained,  that  two-thirds  of^the  entire 
revenue  from  imports  is  paid  by  the  labor  of  slaves. 

The  total  value  of  our  domestic  exports,-  in  185^2,  was  (192,360,984. 
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Of  thif  amoont,  cotton  was  exported  to  the  value  of $87,965,782 

Tobacco 10,031,283 

Rice . . . : 2,471,029 

Sttffar 1 73;978 

Molasses ^ 13,163 

Snuff  and  tobacco  (raw  material) ,. .  ? : 416>000 

Manufactured  cottons  (raw  material) 3,000,000 

Gold  and  feilver 500,000 

Naval  stores ; ; / 800,000 

These  albne  making $105,371,185 

The  probable  proportional  amount  of  other  domestid  exports  from 

slave  States  is  presumed  to  be  about 21,030,506 


Making  total  Southern  productions <. $126,401,691 

The  exports  which  were  gro^luced  in  all  (he  non-flaveholding  States  may 
be  stated  as  follows : —  ... 

Labor  bestowed  on  refining  sugar,-  on-  smtfT,  on  tobacco,  on  cotton 

goods,  &c., $6,572,773 

Proportion  of  all  other  domestic  exports 60,394,520 

Total  Northern  productibn» $65,967,298 


Giving  an, excess  in  favor  of  the  slaves  States  of. ...  .^ $60,434,398 

How  mueh  of  soathera  prodaoe  is  manufactared  aft  the  north  and  export- 
e4  as  noi^ern  prod^iets,  such  as  the. cotton,  which  thef  export  in  their  wool, 
and  in  fur,  in  hats;  and  cordage,  and  flax,  and  ^hread,  and  saddlery,  and 
wearing  apparel,  and  umbrellas,  and  sun-shades,  and  in  boojcsand  maps,'d?c., 
&c.,  such  as  spirits  from  molasses,  it  is  as  impossible  for  me  as  for  the  pur- 
chaser to  ascertain.  But  enough  has  been  shown  to  prove  the  indebtedness 
of  everjr  quarter  of  the  Union  to  the  humble  Blave^. 

But,  sir.  I  propose  to  show  that  other  debts  of  gratitude  are  due  from  the 
northto  tne  mstitution  of  slavery. 

As  great  as  is  the  disproportion  of -the  exports  from  the  slave' and  the  non- 
slaveholdinff  States,  that  disproportion  is  immeasurably  increased  in  the 
amount  of  auties  received  in  the  respective  ports  of  the  North  and  South. 

The  general  average  of  duties  in  1852  was*  a  fraction  over  twenty-two 
per  centum,  and  the  total  of  imports  amounted  to  $212,945,442. 

Of  the  duties  collected,  there  were  received  in  Northern  ports $41,871,936 

And  in  Southem  ports  but 5,467,390 

Makingthe  amount  received  from  imports $47,339,326 

Now,  sir.  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  doctrine  that  the  producer  of  ex- 
ports pays  m  reality  the  duties  upon  the  imports,  although  the  imports  be 
dredited  to  northern  ports,  the  account  between  the  two  sections  will  stand 
^hus:— That  while  the  Southern  States  produce  iwo-ihirds  of  the  entire  do- 
mestic productions  of  the  country,  we  collect  but  one-ninth  of  the  duties  on 
imports.  Nor  is  this  all;  for,  according  to  the  record,  it  appears  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  poblio  moneys  thus  coUed^d  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
non-slaveholding  States  for  Qovemment  purposes  and  internal  improvements, 
(including  bounties  to  fishermen,  to  light^nouses,  buoys,  river  and  harbor 
improvements,  custom-house  expenditor^  public  buildm^  mail  routes,  &&) 

But  again : — The  total  value  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  ei^ports  of  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1852,  was  $209,658,386,  and  the  total  value  of  fo^ 
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reign  imports  $212,945)442,  making  an  aggremte  of  •422,603^08.    In  the 

carriage  of  this  amount  of  goods  to  and  f^rom  foreign  countries  were  employ- 
ed 8.S87  American  vessels,  with  a  capacity  of  3,230.590  tons,  and  employ- 
ing 115,253  men,  and  1,780  boys.  How  many  of  these  vessels  or  of  their 
crews  belong  to  the  South,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask. 

I  hav^  not  been  able  to  procure  full  reports  for  1853 ;  but^the  duBes  ac- 
cruing on  imported  merchandise  show  an  increase  over  those  of  1852  of 
$13,625,598,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  proportional  increase  of  the  Taltie  of 
slave  labor  to  the  people  of  the  North. 


Art.  IT.— lAROrS  DISASTERS  IN  I8SI. 

A  LIST  of  casualties  to  British  shipping  has  been  Compiled  from 
Lloyd's  List,  and  laid  before  Parliament*  in  a  blue  book.  We 
find  that  during  thb  last  four  years  there  happened  at  sea,  12,868 
disasters,  varying  in  magnitude  from  a  total  shipwreck  to  a 
slight  collision.  Some  of  these  items  are  very  striding.  Thus, 
the  single  item  that  "  the  Honest  Endeavor  sailed  from  Hull, 
Nova  Scotia  bound,  and  had  not  been  heard  of  for  three  years," 
fails  to  arrest  the  attention  so  forcibly  as  when  one  is  startled 
with  the  astonishing  intelligence  that  204  ships  and  their  crews 
departed  from  our  various  ports  within  the  four  years  alluded 
to,  and  not  one  of  them  was  ever  heard  of  again. 

Analftis  of  the  18,363  CMuaUie$r«portti  to  UojfdUfor  Hm  four  yean  ending  1850. 


Caiwat. 
DrtTen  ashdre  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther— vessels  and  cargoes  par- 
tially or  totolly  loet 5,117 

Colliaion — veaselff  obliged  to  run 
into  port  in  a  ainlKing  atate. . . .  2»665 

Wrecked /. . .  ; 2,295 

Foundered 883 

Abandoned,  waterlogged,  diamaat- 

ed,  on  fire— crew  taking  ta  boata     679 
Sailed  and  never  heard  of  again . .      204 

Burnt  by  accident 87 

Damaged  by  ice 51 

Burnt  by  cargoea  igniting— coala, 

11 ;  flax,  1 ;  wool,  1 ;  cotton,  3        16 
Struck  by  lightning  and  damaged        15 
Blown  up— by  coal  duat,  7 ;  apon- 
taneoufl  combuation,  1 ;  gas,  4 ;     , 

powder,  1 *. ,        13 

Plundered  by  piratea  and  deatroyed       13 
Taken  posaeaaion  of  by  convicta 
and  wrecked 1 


Canvat, 
Stmck  by  a  whale  and  abandoned  1 
Stmck  by  a  watarapoat.-. 1 

Total 12,041 

Steam. 

Driven  ashore,  bat  got  off  again . .  103 

Collision  at  sea \ ......  {46 

Wrecked 17 

Foundered 90 

Burnt   8 

Partially  b«mt 7 

Abandoned  at  sea 2 

Capsized 1 

Put  into  a  port  in  a  sinking  state  2 

Sunk,  and  raised  again 0 

Sailed,  and  never  heard  of  agai^  1 


Total. 
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One  consoling  fact  in  this  terrible  chronicle  is,  that  but  few 
accidents  have  occurred  to  ships  ably  manned  and  commanded ; 
out  of  12,000  and  odd  casualtoes,  onljr  64  are  recorded  against 
ships  of  700  tons  and  upwards.  This  is  not  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  their  size,  but  simply  because  in  most  large  vessels 


LOSS  OF  liiino  m  thx  last  foqb  yeabs. 

greater  care  is  shown  in  the  selection  of  a  crew,  and  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  eompetenf  eomxnander.  f^^early  all  the  losses 
nave  been  sustained  bj  vessels  ranging  from  90  to  500  tons,  be* 
cause  these  are  the  description  of  craft  most  likely  to  sail  eco- 
nomically !—«re' often- weak  handed,  and  liable  to  he  commanded 
by  men  possessing  few  recommendations  for  filling  the  of&ce  Of 
•captain,  except  being  part  owner. 

In  reference  to  the  British  and  Australian  shippifag,  we  find 
that  it  doubled  itself  in  18S2,  and  601  vessels  were  dispatched 
that  year:  The  average  passage  in  the  Liveipool  ships  was 
reduced  from  120  days  in  1841,  to  110  in  1852,  the  shortest 
being  made  by  4he  Marco  Polo,  in  76  days.  In  1853,  the  statis- 
tics of  Australian  navigattcm  are  known  up  to  'the  80th  of  Sep- 
tember last  I  there  seems  to  be  every  reasop  few  supposing  that 
the  trade  will  again  double  itself  ror  804  ships  had  been  dis- 
patched in  the  first,  nine  months  of  the  vear.  This  gives  an 
excess  of  about  67,000tons  on  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  the  year 
1862.  .Accounts  have  alreadybeen  received  of  284  of  these  last 
vessels^  and  the  average  passages  wero  about  106^  days,  being 
^  clear  gain  of  five  days  upon  the  average  passages  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  Liverpool  ships  have  beaten  the  London  shipq  in 
this  extraordinary  rac&  to*  the  antipodes  by  20  days  upon  the 
whole  average,  and  the  shortest  passa^  were  again  made  from 
Liverpool,  by  the  celebrated  Marco  Polo,  and  her  sister  ship  the 
Indian  Queen^  the  first  in  78  days,  and  the  last  in  82  days ';  and 
it.  is  supposed  that  when  the  returns  for  the  whole  year  (185SJ 
are  completed)  the  average  passage  of  the  Liverpool  ships  will 
be  less  tiian  100  days. 

ThQ  loss  of  life  in  the  last  four  years  can  only  be  guessed  at, 
as  it  often  happens  that  Ihe  number  of  the  ship's  company  is  not 
known.  The  only  means  of  im)roximating  to  the  truth,  is  to 
allow  a  certain  number  of  hanas  to  a  certain  tonnage,  and  by 
this  process  a  tolerably  near  guess  may  be  made.  According, 
then,  to  a  pertain  known  scale  of  manning  merchant  vessels,  four 
men  and  a  boy  being  given  to  every  100  tons,  it  would  seem 
that  the  annual  Ibes  o£  life  by  casualties  at  sea,  reported  to 
Lloyd's,  average  about  1,260,  thegross  number  for  the  four  years 
being  4,2d8.  These,  however,  are  conjectural  quantities,  and 
must  be  received  with  caution.  M<^e  certainty  is  shown  in  the 
statistics  of  ships  destroyed  by  fire;  and  considering  the  inflam- 
mable nature  of  the  materials  of  which  ships  and  their  cargoes 
are  often  composed,  the  number  annually  destroyed  is  less  man 
might  have  been  supposed.  Of  those  vessels  which  were  burnt 
in  consequence  of  the  Cargo  igniting,  the  majority  were  laden 
with  coals^  and  of  the  thirteen  blown  up,  seven  (7)  of  the  acci- 
dents are  attributed  to  coal-dust,  four  (4)  to  gas,  one  (1)  to  spon- 
taneous combustion,  and  only  one  (1)  to  powder.   The  few  aoci- 
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dents  to.  steam  yessdls  daring  the  same  period  of  fonr  years, 
proves  the  comparative  safety  with  Vhich  these  vessels  perform 
their  voyages;  and  although  it  is  difficult, to  draw  an;^  other 
than  cohjectuzul  comi)arison  between  canvas  and  steam,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disparity  of  numbers  of  the  two  classes  of  ships, 
yet,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  repeated  trips  a  steamer 
makes  in  the  course  of  a  year,  when  compared  with  a  sailing 
vessel,  we  shall  find  that  the  difference  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  But  admitting  that  a  great  numerical  si^erionty  exists  on 
the  side  of  sailing  vessels,  still  th6  casualties  reported  i^gainst 
steamers  appear  very  trifling. 

.  It  seems  that  the  greatest  number^f  &tal  accidents  that  hap- 
pen to  steamers,  arise  firom  their  foundering.  Thirty  of  such 
events  occur,  wjiile  only  seventeen  were  wreckedf  In  canvas 
ships,  the  average  appears  to  be  that  three  vessels  are  totally 
wrecked  where  one  founders-*-but  in  steamers  this  is  reversed : 
for,  if  th/^e  statistics  can  be  relied  on,  two  steamers  founder  for 
every  one  that  is  wrecked.  This  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  lum- 
bering weight  of  the  machineiy,  which,  in  a  disabled  steamer, 
must  act  very  detrimentally  in  a  gale  of  wind.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  a  steamer  blew  up  during  the  period  of  four  years,  and 
that  only  eight  were  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  and  seven  partial- 
ly burnt.  During  the  same  period,  there  were  116  sailing  ves- 
sels burnt  and  blown  up,  and  these  singular  statistics  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  there  is  less  chance  of  being  blown  up  in  a 
steamer  than  when  under  canvas,  and  paradoxical  as  it  may 
appear,  that  there  is  more  to  fear  from  coal-dust  than  powder. 

These  remark^,  however,  must  be  received  with  caution,  for 
the  list  of  ''  casualties"  is  incomplete;  and  only  contains  those 
reported  to  Lloyd's,  and  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  rough  guesQ 
at  the  losses,  sustained  by  Great  Britain  and  a  few  other  mari- 
time States*  These  losses,  however,  must  be  tremendous,  for  if 
we  compute  the  number  of  wrecks  at  1,000  per  anmibi,  this 

S' ves  4,0d0  for  the  four  years  ^  an  amount  not  over  the  mark. 
Qt  as  the  tonnage  is  not  set  down  against  every  ship,  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  at  the  dii^ienaions  of  the  vessels  wrecked,  aban- 
doned, foundered,  burnt,  blown  up,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  con- 
sequently the  money  value  of  the  lost  ships  cannot  be  known. 
Conjectural  quantities  must  therefore  be  taken.  Let  us  say, 
then,  that  these  vessels  averaged  250  tons  each,  which  is  per- 
haps a  medium  figure ;  yet  this  would  give  the  astonishing 
number  of  1,000,000  tons  of  shipping  lost  in  four  years;  and  n 
we  estimate  the  cost  of  building  ships  at  10/.  per  ton,  the  sum 
required  for  their  construction  would  be  10,000,0002.,  an  amount 
that  seems  to  warrant  that  they  could  not  all  have  been  insured, 
particularly  if  to  this  great  sum  be  added  the  loss  of  their  car- 
goes— ^the  sciin  total  of  which  we  leave  to  more  daring  arithme- 
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ticians  to  determine.  And  yet  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  enormous  loss  goes  on  year  after  year ;  and  this'ooun- 
try,  to  which  the  greater  number  of  ihe  wrecked  vessels  anpear 
to  belong,  not  only  sustains  it  with  impunity,  but,  if  we  may 
believe  statistics,  is  thriving  beyond  any  kingdom  upon  the  face 
Of  the  earth. 


Art.  Xtl.— THE  AMERICAN  FI8HEBIB8.T . 

J^'o-part  of  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Finances  for  1852^'58, 
communicated  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
the  15th  of  Januarv  last,  is  of  greater  interest  than  that  part  of 
it  devoted  to  the  American  Pineries,  from  the  pen  of  LoJrenzo 
Sabine,  Me^aber.  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Sabine 
is  known  to  the  literaiy  world  as*  the  author  of  the  History  of 
the  Loyalists,  and  is  also  known  ^  his  occasional  contributions 
to  the  North  American  Beview.  Having  fong  resided,  in  former 
years,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  among  the  fishermen  who  fre- 

auent  the  Eastern  waters,  and  having  lon^  been  familiar  with 
le  history  and  progress  of  the  American  Fisheries,  Mr.  Sabine 
was  appropriately  selected  by  ihe  Treasury  Department  to  pre- 
pare that  portion  of  the  Treasury  Report  which  infers  to  the 
Fishery  question.  He  gives  &  Garefiil  and  impartial  history  of 
the  several  branches  of  the  Fisheries ;  their  connection  with  the 
French  and^  British  Governments,  and  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  in  reference  thereto,  and  statistics  of  the  vessels,  tonnage, 
and  men  employed  in  the  trade— with  the  exports  and  imports. 
The  Report  has  a  fault  which  is  too  common  with  American 
public  documents,  and  one  that  detracts  much  from  their  value, 
viz. :  the  want  of  an  index,  or  table  of  contents.  An  alphabeti- 
cal index  to  the  subjects  treated  of  is  highly  essential  to.  every 
public  document ;  but  in  the  present  case  there  is  neither  title- 
page,  index,  nor  table  of  contents. 

The  author  states  that  more  than  twenty  years  since  he  form- 
ed the  design  of  writing  a  work  on  the  American  Fisheries,  and 
then  commenced  the  collection  of  proper  materials  for  this  pur- 
pose. His  intention  embraced  the  wnale  fishing  in  our  distant 
seas — ^the  fisheries  of  our  owp.  coasts,  lakes  and  rivers :  with 
those  which  our  citizens  are  entitled  to  prosecute  within  British 
jurisdiction,  under  treaty  stipulations ;  and  finally,  the  fisheries 
of  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  United  States.  The  present 
volume  combines  a  portion  only  of  the  design  contemplated,  and 
we  hope  that  some  one  of  our  prominent  publishing  firms  may 
be  inauced  to  secure  the  remainder  of  Mr  Sabine's  work  for 
publication.     A  complete  history  of  the  American  Fisheries 

*  From  the  Iftm-Tork  CamrUr  if  Enfuirer. 
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would  be  a  very  acceptable  prodaction.  Such  a  hiBtoiy  should, 
properlj,  be  issued  under  the  auspices  of  Congress ;  or,  at  least, 
under  those  of  the  Historical  Society  of  this  or  soone  other 
State. 

The  French  were  the  first  European  cqdfishers  in  the  Ame- 
rican seas^  There  is  a  tradition  pevailing  that  the  fishermen  of 
Biscay  visited  Newfoundland  before  the  time  of  Columbus ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  were  known  as  early 
as  the  year  1504,  'iSoon  after  the  discoveries  of  Cabot,  vessels 
wearing  the  flags  of  France,  Englaiid,'  Spain  and  Portugal,  em- 
barked in  the  codfishery,  and  the  fish  mania  became^so  prevalent 
and  profitable,  that  many  persons  of  high  rank  became  share- 
,  holders  in  the  new* fishing  adventurei^; 

In  the  years  1508-'9,  Thomas  Aubert  canje  firom  Dieppe  to 
Newfoundland,  and  ea^plored  the  Biver  St.  Lawrence*  IBight 
or  nine  years  after,  (1517,\  fifty  shipfl  or  more,*  of  different 
nations,  w^ere  employed  in  tne  fisheries  in  that  region. 

In  1527  an  English  captain  found  in  the  harbor  of  St  John 
eleven  sail  of  Norman  and  one  Briton  vessel  engaged  in  the 
fisheries,  and  in  1534  Jacques  Oartier  was  intrusted  with  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  fishing  grpunds  bv  Frai\cis  I.,  of^  Frapce.  The 
result  of  his  observations  was  published  on  his  leturn.  In  1640 
the  French-  had  establishments  on  shore  connected  with  the 
fisheries,  and  in  the  year.  1577  employed  no  less  than.  150  ves- 
sels in  the  trade. 

Between  the  years  .1577  and  1645,  this  branch  of  industiy 
declined,  owing  to  civil  commotiou3  in  Europe.  Both.  England 
and  France  claimed  "Acadia,"  embracing  llie  present  colonies 
of  Nova  Seotia  and  New-Brunswick,  with  that  portion  of  Maine 
lying  between  the  Kennebec  and  St.  Croix.  The  English 
claimed  under  the  grant  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  and  the 
French  under  their  patent  to  Demonts. 

The  treaty  of  St  Germain,  in  1682,  secured  to  France,  tem- 
porarily, certain  portions  of  Canada,  Cape  Breton  and  Nova 
Scotia.  The  latter  was  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by 
Cromwell.  In  1^67  this  colony  passed  a  second  time  to  France, 
by  the  treaty  of  Breda.  It  was  afterwards  taken  possession  of 
by  Sir  William  Phips,  otie  of  the  ancieni  mariners,  and  held  by 
Great  Britain,  until  the  peace  of  Eyswick,  in  1697,  when  it  was 
again  assigned  to  France,  and  held  oy  that  government  until  the 
year  1710. 

Down  to  this  period  jthe  Freneh  fisheries  had  been  more  sup- 
cessfiil  than  those  conducted  byxthe  &iglish  or  American  colo- 
nists. The  latter  afterwards'  took  Louidburg  firom  the  Frendi, 
but  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748,  Cape  Breton  was 
again  ceded  to  Ftance. 

In  1816,  the  French  tonnage  at  Newfoundland  was  nearly 
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81,000,  bat  in  seven  years  afterwards  was  reduced  one-haIf|  and 

{again  resumed  its  importance,  so  that  in  1&29  the  tonnage' em- 
)Ioyed  was  50,000.  Their  force  in  the  Cod  Fishery  has  been 
ess  during  the  present  century  th^  in  the  year  1744,  when  the 
French  had  27^600 'men  and  664  vessels  engaged  in  the.  trade, 
producing  in  that  year  1,441,600  quintals,  whereas  the  present 
number  is  estimated  at  about  12,000  men,  and' the  annual  pro- 
duct 460,000  quintals. 

As  early  as  the  year  1600  there  were  200  English  vessels  that 
left  annually  for  the  fishing  grounds.  In  1610,  two  charters 
were  mnted  to  companies  engaged  in  the  trade ;  in  one  of  which 
Lord  Bacon  joined!  In  the.  charter  to  Lord  Calvert,  of  If ary- 
land,  the  freedom  of  the  fi^heries  Was  expressly  stipulated.  The 
charter,  to  fihode  Island  by  Charles  II.,  and  the  patent  to  Sir 
Heziry  Boswell  and  others,  of  Massachusetts,  also  secured  the 
fishing  rights. 

Charles  IL  endeavored  to  break  up  the  trade  of  th^  Putch  in 
the  fishing  grounds,  but  their  cause  was  strongly  espoused  by 
the  noted  Huco  Qrotius. 

The  English  colonists  exerted  in  1814  about  1,200,000  quin- 
tals of  Codfish,  and  large  fortunes  were  made  out  of  the  trade, 
but  the  exports  have  declined  or  varied  since;  and  at  no  period 
have  equalled  that  of  the  year  1814,  which  was  valued  at 
$12,000,000.  The  product  of  the  year  1849  (1,176,167  quin- 
tals) was  valued  at  only  $2,940,000. 

Their  exports  of  various  periods  during  the  la^t  160  years 
have  been  ascertained  to  be  as  follows,  firom  Newfoundland : — 


TBAX.  Qulntala. 

171« 1O6,05S 

1763 «M,6M 

1774 ;    799,877 

1785 Ml^fl 

1799 , 453,837 

1805 , SM^BSO 

18J4... 1,800,000 

1815 1,180,M1 

1880^ 899,7J9 


TBAX.       .     .  Qninttk. 

18t5 973,4«4 

1830 ; 760,171 

1835 718,588 

18J8.V 784,515 

1840 915,795 

1848 ,..-. 1,007,980 

1845 : 1,000,333 

1848 980,306 

1849 1,175,167 


The  Newfoundl(md  Seal  Fishery  has  produced  less  during  the 
last  few  years  than  twenty  y e^rs  smce.  This  trade  originated  in 
1796,  but  was  not  prosecuted  to  it<iy. extent  till  the  year  1814. 

She  annual  exports  of  the  port  of  St  John  have  varied  from 
},000*seal  skins  to  686,000.   ■  In  the  year  1847,  the  tonnage  em- 
ployed  in  the  trade  was  80,819,  and  the  number  of  vessels 

m. 

^  The  fishing  trade  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  the  Magdalen 
Island,  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  Labrador,  and  New-Brunswick,  is  on 
a  limited  scale. 

In  1814,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  under  consideration 
between  the  United  States  and  (ireat  Britain,  the  Fishery  ques- 
tion was  one  of  the  stumbling-blocks  to  a  reconciliation  between 
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the  two  govei^nments.  The  English  claimed  that  by  the  war, 
we  had  forfeited  the  fishing  liberties  that  had  been  ceded  ns  by 
treaty  of  1783.  But  so  important  were  considered  these  righfa 
to  our  own  citizens,  that  John  Adams,  in  November,  1814, 
wrote: — 

"  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  would  continue  this  w'axforever^ 
rather  than  surrender  one  acre  of  our  territory,  one  iota  of  the 
fisheries,  as  establiehed  by  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783» 
or  one  sailor  impressed  from  any  merchant  ship." 

We  annex  a  table  of  the  exports  of  Dried  Codfish,  and  their 
value  since  1803 : — 


TBAB. 

1896... 
1829... 
1830... 
1831... 
1839.  . 
1833.. 


Qotecalff.  Yalne. 

965,900 $819,000 

994,700 747.000 

990.700 530,000 

...... .930,500 695,000 

950,500 ...740,000 

.940,600 71J,000 


1884....; 953.100 630,000 

183!L 987,700... 783,000 

1836 940,700 -....7316,000 

1837 188,900 588,000 

1888 906,000V 096,000 

1889 908,700 709,000 

1840 1 9n,400 ,....541,000 

1841 959,900.. 609,000 

1^48. 956,000 .507,000 


TBAR.  QnlntaLk  Yalve. 

1803 461,800 ;.. 41,690,000 

1804 ,•.....567,800 9,400,000 

1605 : 514,500 9,058,000 

1806 537,400 :... 9,150,000 

1807 473,900 1,806,000 

1806 155,600 693,000 

1809 345,000 1,193,000 

1810 980,800 913,000 

1911 914,300 757,000 

lOra 169,000 599,000 

'  1813 63,600 910.000 

1814 ...81,300 ;..  Me,000 

1815 103,900 494,000 

1816 919,900. . . . : 935,000 

1817.* 967,500 1,003,000 

161« 308,700 1,081,000 

1819 980,500 l,059,00a 

1890. .- 321,400 064,000 

1891 :... .967,300 708,000 

1629 1. .941,200 660,000 

1893 262,700 784,000 

1824. 310,100 873.000 

*  1895 300,800.. .» 830,000 

1896..  .-960,600 '60^,000 

1827 •*.. 947,800 747,000 

In  this  trade  (cod  fishery)  there  were  employed  in  1851  ves- 
sels to  the  extent  of  te,616  tons,  viz.:— Maine, .45,528;  New- 
Hampshire,  1,916 ;  Massachusetts,  89^82 ;  Ehode  Inland,  871 ; 
Connecticut,  6,785:  New- York,  1,034.  ^  In  1789  the  tonnage 
employed  was  19j85;  in  1810,  84,800;  in  1820,  72,000;  m 
1830,  98,500 ;  in  1834, 117,400  (the  largest  number  within  sixty 
years  past) ;  and  in  1840,  76,000, 

In  tne  Mackerel  Rshery  were  employed  in  the  year  1861,  as 
follows : — 

Man  and  Boyv. 

•.::::::::.''12 

84 

71 

t56  ^ 

95  f 


1648.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 
1840.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 
1850.. 
1851.. 


.174,900 381,000 

.971,000 009,000 

.988,300 808,000 

.977,400 099,000 

.958,800 650,000 

.906,500 609,000 

.197,400 419,000 

.168,600 805,000 

.151,000 367,000 


MMsaehoMtU 

Maine 47 

New.Hampaliln 8 

Rhode  Island 7 

Connecticut 93 

Maryland 9 


Tonnage. 

858. :  58,705.. 

3,010.. 


515. 

479.. 

1,551.. 

141.. 


.9,993 


940 59,410 ;... 

Of  this  large  number  the  port  of  Gloucester  alone  fiitnished 
«41  vessels,  of  18,639  tons,  and  2,826  men  and  boys.  In  that 
year  the  number  of  barrels  imported  was  853,000;  in  1881, 
404,000. 


PECtFI/IAB  QUAtrroSS  OF  BICE.  ^86 

•Mr.  Sabine's  Beport  concludes  with  a  "  Historical  Yiew  of 
the  Controversy  as  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  first  article 
of  the  Convention  of  1818.^' 

The  Census  returns  for  1850  exhibit  the  following : — 

Stafwficf  0fth§  Cod  amd  Maekertl  riakeriet  of  Mtdms,  ffeu-ffamptkire,  JtfiMtacJbtftKt,  amd  Com- 
MCttcirt,  Jmu  1, 18S0,  a»  deriood  ai  tk§  Ctmua  OJUse,  firmtkmgton. 

Capital  Men     '  Amount  of        Qointala        Barrela  Value  of 

•TATB.  InTeated.        employed.  wafas9r  earn-    Codflsh.       Mavkerel.    prodnetaof 

logs  per  inonth.  .  *  tbe  flaheriea. 

'Maine t49M30..i....  3,738 1^1,830 173,004 15,941 $558,350 

N.Hampalitre 43,700 .     300 73,000 19,550 *l,06a 50,381 

Maaaaelmaetta....  3,187,885. 7,017 137,905 315,170 S86,4«8 3,188,441 

Conneotient. 879,300..%...     Oil 16,083....;. No refn^  .^Norat'n 361,083 

H,941,315 11,860 $809,906 .".407,614 .358,760 $3,067,655 


Art.^iTn.— Bitnt-^m  uses  m  npwmm. 

Dr.  Wilkinson,  of  the  Parish  of  Plaquemine,  Louisiana,  has 
addressed.a  letter  to  a  citi^n  of  .New*Orleans  upon  the  subject 
of  Rice,  which  has  been  copied  into  the  Delta.  We  know  I)r. 
Wilkinson  to  be  a  g^itlelnan  of  great  public  spirit,  practical  in- 
telligence, and  large  professional  reputation,  and  therefore  take 
pleasure  in  givingnis  letter  to  our  readers  :-^ 

Feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  cultare  of  Rice,  and  believing  it  an  ob- 
ject of  great  importance  as  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  my 
attention  has  been  much  directed,  for  several  years  past^  to  acquiring  infor- 
mation Relative  to  its  nature,,  growth,  &c.  Regarding  its  native  land,  or  the 
countries  from  whence  it  was  imported  into  the  United  States,  one  would  in- 
fer at  once  that  Louisi^a  would  be  a  farored  spot  for  its  propagation ;  and 
experience  has  already  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  this  supposition. 
Although  to  ;ny  apprehension  it  is  in  its  incipient  stage,  as  a  staple  pro- 
duct, since  its  great  nutritive  qualities,' the*  simplicity  of  its  cultivation,  and 
the  generous  yield  obtained  by  the'pnnucer  of  this  gr&in,  must  render  it  an 
object  of  much  importance  in  the  increase  of  our  population.  Its  easy  di- 
gestibility renders  it  very  suitable  as  an  article  of  met  m  warm  cduntries — 
where  it  particularly  luxuriates — and,  fey  the  subsistence  of  entire  nations 
almost  upon  this  substance  alone^  it  SQems  eminently  adapted  to  the  sup- 
port of  human  lifei  Its  superiority  to  Indian  com  as  &n  article  of  food  to 
the  negroes  who  work  in  our  lotvlands, — or  wherever  there  exists  a  tenden- 
cy to  what  are  commoply  termed  "bowel  complaints,^' — is  to  me  very  ap- 
parent. And  I  know  owners  of  large  sugar  plantations  who  purchase  rice 
largely  a^  a  substitute  for  corn-meal,  as  food  for  their  slaves,  under 
the  impression  that  its  use  prevents,  in  a  great  degree,  derange- 
ments of'  tiie  digestive  organs.  A  fact  well-known  to  me,  is  the  compara- 
tive immunity  of  the  slaves  owned  by  rice  planters  from  those  diseases  of 
the  bowels  which  are  very  common  amdne;  the  negroes  who  work  on  su- 
gar plantations — ^which  immunity  cfannot  be  ascribed  to  peculiarity  of  lo- 
cation, since  rice  plantations  and  suear  plantations  are  here  placed  side  by 
side,  and  sometimes  alternate  for  miles  together.  '  The  work  on  rice  planta- 
tions is  certainly  less  laborious  than  that  on  sugar  plantations ;  but  I  cannot 
impujte  the  superiority  in  health  of  the  negroes  on  rice  plantations  to  the 
exemption  from  heavy  labor,  since  many  rice  planters  hire  their  negroes, 
during  the  rolling  season,  to  sugar  planters^  and  nence  subject  them  to  the 
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most  laborious  portimi  of  the  whole  of  the  operations  on  a  sngar  estate.  Bat 
>  when  it  is  found  that  sugar  planters  actually  furnish  rice  to  their  nefiroes  as 
a  preservatiye  of  heatth,  the  inference  becomes  yery  strong,  that  the  con- 
sumption of  rice  as  a  ereat  proportion  of  ttie  food  of  the  slave  on  a  rice  plan* 
tation,  has  a  materiiS  influence  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  latter  es- 
tates. While  writing,  a  case  presents  itself  to  me,  of  which  I  was  person- 
ally  cognizant^  where  a  gentleman  of  my  aoquaintanoe— «  sugar  planter- 
sent  one  of  his  ne^roea  who  had  for  some  time  labored  under  diarrhcBa,  to 
reside  on  a  nnall  nee  plantati9ny  with  the  good  effect  of  an  entire  restoration 
to  health.  My  experience  as  a  physician,  which  extends  through  a  series 
of  fourteen  years  of  active  practice,  inclines  me  positively  to  the  opinion 
that  the  ratio  of  mortality  is  aecidedly  greater  on  sugar  plantations  than  upon 
rice  plantations  situated  in  similar  localities.  'This  fact  is  in  opposition 
to  general  opinion,  which  opiniop,  however^  is  formeu  ironic  information  de- 
nved  from  the  reports  of  the  xice  planters  of  Carolina.  But  whatever  may 
prevail  in  Carolina,  my  information  is  too  positive  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  An 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  population  engaged  in  each  cultivation,  and 
the  constant  opportunities  of  observatioB  afibnrod  whilepraotising  medicine, 
among  both  classes,  confirm  me  in  this  conclusion;  The  cultivation  of  rice 
in  this  country  is  as  tolerable  in  its  effects  upon  the  health  of  whites  as  Uiat 
of  any  other  agricultural  product  wit^  which  I  am  acquainted.  A  large 
population  is  here  congregated  in  districts  in  which  rice  is  the  exclusive  ar- 
ticle of  culture,  and  the  census  statistics  of  this  parish  exhibit  as  great  a 
natural  increase  of  population  «8  can  be  found  in  any  other  section  of  the 
State,  at  least  four-fitlhs  of  which  white  population  live  in  the  rice  growmg 
districts.  Hie  physical  aspect  of  this  region  would  lead  to  the  suppoeition 
that  similar  effects  upon  health  would  eu^ue  here  upon  the  cultivation  of 
rice  as  are  met  with  in  Carolina  4  but  such  is  certainly  notihd  case.  The 
solution  of  this*anomaly  will  doubtless  yield  to  the  investigation  of  intelligent 
observer's :  but  as  yet^  scarcelv  any  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  fact,  or 
to  any  otner  matter  connectea  with  this 'important  subject  Entertaining 
certain  opinions  relative  to  this  peculiarity,  1  am  free  to  confess  that  I  have 
not  that  mass  of  facts  in  my  possession  which  would  warrant  its  ascription 
<o  any  particular  cause.  It  is  very  possibloi  however,  that  the  water  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  is  altogether  used  in  irrigation,  has  some  material  agen- 
cy in  conducing  to  this  immunity  from  disease,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
inat  the  great  natural  advanti^s  offered  to  the  growers  of  rice  in  Southern 
Louisiana  should  have  been  so  much  neglected.  This  proceeeds  probably 
from  the*  absorbing  interest  which  has  been  excited  by  the  production  of 
sugar,  and  by  a  false  estimation  (w^  believe)  in  the  comparative  value  of 
the  two  cropa  The  present  depressed  conditioh  of  the  sugar  market  may, 
and  probably  will,  dispose  to  a  more  critical  comparison  of.  the  value  01 
these  products.  Diminishing  the  incentive  to  produce  sugar,  must  have  the 
effect  of  stimulating  the  production  of  rice,  since  these  are  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  our  climii^.  The  fact,  too,  that  the  transition  from  sugar  to  rice 
involves  no  material  change  in  the  arrangements  of  the  plantation,  and  re- 
quires not  one-half  the  amount  of  stock  usually  employed  on  a  sugar  plan- 
tation, dispensing  also  with  the  series  of  expensive  wonuaen  and  still  more 
expensive  machinery,  may  prove  some  inducement  to  an  alteration  of  crops. 

The  prices  at  which  rice  lands  range  in  Carolina  sufficiently  prove  the 
value  of  the  crop,  and  that  it  cannot  be  cultivated  advantageously  on  a 
lar^  scale  is  disproved  by  the  existence  in  Carolina  of  immense  rice  plan- 
tations, working  on  each  gangs  of  negroes  equal  in  number  to  those  em- 
ployed in  our  largest  sugar  estates. 

As  an  average  crop,  rice  produces  in,  Louisiana,  probably,  a  greater  rev- 
enue from  the  amount  of  land  cultivated,  and  from  the  number  of  laborers 
employed,  than  is  derived  from  the  growth  of  ^ny  other  grain.     The  adap- 
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todoii  of  the  bad*  on  the  MitsiMiprnto  tlw  growth  of  rieo^  may  be  infened 
from  the  fact  that  these  Iaa<i8  mar  oe  coltiTated  otatinuotuly  for  any  nam* 
her  of  yean  in  rioe,  without  any  oimlnutioii  in  the  crop;  provided  they  are 
freely  watered  and  the  rioe  properly  weeded.  This  Vetaft  obtains  not  only 
from  the  extraordinary  richness  of  the  soil,  but  also  fh>m  the  admirable 
quality  of  the  water  used,  which  oomes  laden  with  fertilizing  particles  of 
earthy  Matter,  obtained  (torn  the  washinss  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  its 
numerous  tributaries— a  property  which  rorerer  dispenses  with  the  necessity 
of  manurinj^  or  resting  the  land,  and  in  the  eeonomy  of  its  application  de- 
fies imitation  by  any  process  of  art.  The  happy  order,  ef  nature  in  the 
adaptation  of  hermuititorm  works  to  her  various  ends^is  here  shown  bvthe 
annual  supply  of  this  valuable  water  to  the  cultivator  of  rice.  Brought  to  . 
his  door  as  iwularly  as  the  blossoms  of  spring  return,  he  has  only  to  open 
his  sluioes  and  pour  the  rich  flood  uponi  his  field;  ana  upc 


,  i  nature's  boun- 

teous hand  does  he  only  rely  to  fill  nis  grai^aries  with  the  rich  harvests  of 
rice.  Nor  has  he  made  one  single  effort  to  assist  her  providence,  when  the 
waters  pass  not  abete  their  natural  banks.  If  they  rise  not  to  a  level,  from 
which  they  can  be  distributed  upon  the  less  devoted  fields,  no  attempt  is 
n»de  to  remedy  ihe  want — but  a  resigned  submission  is  expressed  to  what 
is  looked  upon  as  an  irremediable  ciroumstanoe.  Now  this — atidthis  only — 
from  all  that  I  can  learn,  is  the  only  cause  that  |^eed  be  apprehended  of  miU 
ure  in  the  rice  crop  of  Louisiana^— an  insufficient  rise  in  the  river,  or  the 
8ubside^ce  of  the  waters  at  an  early  date.  This,  then,  to  one  who  enter- 
tains the  intention  of  oultiv^ing  riee,  should  be  viewed  as  the  only  oause^ 
here,  of  the  failure  in  the  crop.  And  the  means  of  remedving  this  want, 
on^ht  to  be  one  of  the.  first  objects  of.  his  attention.  Now,  the  facrility-  with 
wfaioh  this  defect  can  be  met  is  such,  that  it  onffht  to  be  an  opprobrium  to 
the  rice  planters  not  to  have  overcome  tiie  obstacle  before.  A  small  water- 
wheel,  say  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  which  can  be  propelled  by  two 
horses  or  mules^  and  which  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  run  more  than  six 
hours  per  diem,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  supply  any  field  now  under 
cultivation ;  or,  should  the  enterprise  or  nwa^s  of  the  planter  lead  him  to  a 
more  extended  cultivation,  the  application  of  a  small  engine  to  the  propul- 
sion of  this  wheel  would  probablv  prove  an  advantageous  substitute  for  the 
horse  power.  At  the  season  of  the  year  when  this  irrigation  is  acquired  in 
this  parish,  the  water  .is  always  within  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  of  the 
point  from  which  free  irrigation  can  -he  obtained.  Now,  the  ease  with 
which  water  can  be  thrown  to  that  height  is  very  apparent  to  any  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  operation  of  a  draining  wheel,  when  water  is  thrown 
sometimes  four  and  five  feet  high.  The  ocwt  of  a  norse  draining  machine 
to  drain  fifty  acres,  varies  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  which  machine,  I  ^  am  satisfied,  would  supply  water 
abundantly  to  an  area  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  acrev 
of  rice  land.  Considering  the  case,  then,  by  whicn  this  difficulty  can  be ' 
obviated,  the  rice  cultivation,  in  this  region,  preSl&ntB  an  ever  plenteous  crop, 
and  a  ready  source  of  wealth,  and  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  individuals 
are  already  commencinff  preparations  here  on  a  large  scale  for  its  culture. 
The  capacity  of  the  Mississippi  lands  for  the  production  of  rice,  may  be 
judged  of,  when  it  is  known  that  in  numerous  instances,  abundant  crops  of 
this  articlei  have  been  made  by  simply  scattering  the  seed  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  without^anv  previous  process  of  preparation,  save  that  of  bum* 
ing  off'  the  grass.  And  even  within  a  few  days  past  I  was  told  by  two  rice 
planters,  that  they  had  both  tried  this  method  with  results  entirely  satisfieic- 
torv  to  themselves.  Now,  viewing  the  .effects  which  must  accrue  from  aji 
enlightened  and  studied  syetem  of  cultivation,  such  as  is  pursued  in  the 
Carolinas,  it  is  not  too  mucn  to  say.  that  the  frowth^of  rice  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  must  be  the  moat  profitable  crop  of  which  we  have  knowledge. 
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A  great  zkiiBlake  is  made  in  sappoping  that  the  rioe  of  Louisiana  cannot  be 
produced  of  equal  quality  witn  that  of  Carolina.  Some  crops  which  were 
grown  last  year  in  my  immediate  ^yioinity,  exhibit  as  fine  ^>  quality  of  rice 
as  any  which  I  haTe  seen  imported  into  Louisiana  from  the  aboVe-mentianed 
SUtes. 

But  it  most  be  oonfessed  that  the  generality  of  Louisiana  rice  is  decided- 
ly inferior  to  that  produced  in  the  Carolinas.  This  arises  from  two  oausea^ 
both  now  easily  remedied.  One  is  the  successive  oultivaUon  of  the  same 
seed  from  rice,  which  was  originally  inferior.  The  other  exists  in  the  im- 
perfect manner  hitherto  adopted  in  toe  process  of  millin»the  rice.  Thanks 
to  the  enterprise  and  patriotism  df  a  few  gentlemen  of  Kew-Orleans^  opfior- 
tunity  is  now  presented  to  the  planters  of  obtaining  the  choicest  variety  of 
Carolina  seed,  as  well  as  the  means  of  milling  their  rice  by  the  most  im- 
proved modem  machinery,  an  acquisition  Vhich  we  hesitate  not  to  say  we 
believe  will  be  productive  of  vast  benefit  to  the  agricultural  community  of 
our  State,  and  to  the  numerous  iqteresis  with' which  agriculture  is  associated. 
We  have  Visited  and  examined  the  rice  mill  on  St.  Joseph  street^  in  New- 
Orleans,  with  the  greatest  satisfactions-looking  upon  its  establishment  as 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  agricultural  history  of  our  State — and  confi- 
dently expect  that  it  will  give  an  imnetus  to  the  growth  of  rice,  which  will 
place  it  amonsst  our  first  staples.  We  would  direct  the  attention  of  all  per- 
sons interested  in  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  Louisiana  to  this  estabushr 
ment,  and  urse  upon  them  the  ^licy  of  promoting  its  qpemtion.  \Ve  be- 
lieve, indeed,  that  to  works  of  thia  cliaracter  is  a  city  as  much  dependent  for 
its  growth  and  prosperity  as  to  the  railroads  or  canals,  ^  proof  of  which  ex- 
ists in  many  vast  cities  of  Europe,  which  are  built  up  by  their  internal 
works,  and  exist  altogether  without  the  Appendage ^of  railroads  to  sustain 
them. 

.  Pefore  closing  this  long  letter,  I  will  in8titate«a  compiirison  between  the 
profits  of  the  rice  and  suffar  cultivation,  the  fairness  of  which  can  be  esti- 
mated best  b^  those  familiar  with  the  respective  erops : — 

SUOAB.  Kiel. 

ii^iSSlriSJKLi;:::::-^^^^^^^^  SMT;  |if'il±:j'^ •«^«- 

8000  Ibt.  ■ugar,  3M fSO  OO  1S,000  Iba.  i1m,  Sd $300  00 

4S0  galB.  motaMes,  18d €6  40  ExpenMs,  S5  per  cent 90  00 

Total 36«  40  Net  profit,  rVce , f70  00 

Expenses  SSperoenC ISO  00  Net  proflt,  sag ar 945  80 

Net  proAti  sugar 945  50  BAlanee  &Tor  rteo 94  50 

The  scope  of  a  letter  will  not  permit  a  very  minute  comparison,  Jbnt  the 
above  estimate,  I  believe,  closely  approximates  the  reality.  It  is  to  be  bo^e 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  rice  crop  requires  much  less  labor  than  the  sa- 
fot  crop,  and  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  stock,  &c.,  is  much  less 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  crop.  The  cultivation  of  rice  is  so  admira- 
bly described  bj  Mr.  AUston,  in  an  article  published  in  De  Bow's  Revixw, 
(April  number,  1846,)  and  in  the  same  work,  (October  number,  1850,)  by 
Mr.  Kuffin,  that  I  would  advise  all  persons  interested  in  this  subject  to  read 
and  study  these  papers.  With  these  gentlemen,  agriculture  is  treated  as  a 
science,  which  has  fixed  rules,  and  which,  for  its  most  successful  pursuit, 
requires  the  amplication  of  intellect  to  the  investigation  of  its  layrs.  With 
us  ;it  is  mostly  a  hap- hazard. business^  sk>¥enlv  performed,  and  exhibiting 
in  its  every  aspect  the  want  of  that  impress  of  mind  which  renders  attrac- 
tive and  ennobles  a  subject. 
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Art.  XVm.— THE  nOS  BUSINESS  OF  THE  WEST. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  Cincinnati  Prices  Ovrrentot 
a  late  date  :-^ 


f  RODVOTIOll  or  HOflB. 


1869^4  1863-4. 

Ohio..... ...617,^1^  734,300 

Kentucky, 869,600  506,225 

Tennessee 26,509  68,880 

Indiana 611,018  619,176 

nUnois 361,182  36^784 

Iowa 67,500  46,060 


186»-d      1868-4. 

Miflfonri 112,600    149,846 

WiaconBin 36,516  .  419,000 

Detroit 10,000        7,500 


Grand  totals 2,201,110  2.534,770 


•Thus  an  incre^e  is  shown  in  the  crop  of  1858-4  of  383,660 
head  in  number.  The  increate  in  weight,  as  nearly  as  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  ayeraged^  ten  pounds  to  the  ho^,  east  of 
the  Wabash,  viz. :  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky ;  whue  in  Ten- 
nessee, Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  the  increase  was 
fiilly-twenty  pounds  per  head.  In  oui^  last  'annual  statement, 
we  estimated  the  hogs  as  averaging  198  pounds  throughout'  the 
West.  This,  we  presume,  was  not  far  from  the  actual  average,  * 
and  we  'therefore  take  it  as  the  basis  for  our  present  calcmu- 
tions.  Adding  ten  pounds  for  the  increase  in  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Kentucky  hogs,  the  average  would  be.  208  pounds  ;  and 
adding  twenty  for  the  remaining  States,  the  average  would 
be  218  pounds.  The  entire  crop,  as  repojted  above,  when 
reduced  to  pounds,  is  as  follows : — 

1852-3.  1853-4. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentncky lbs.  316,416,880    386.609,808 

Other  States * r. .» 1 19.423,700    147,383,042 


Totals 436,839,680    633,992,850 

This  makes  the  increase  ef  ual  in  nbmbers  to,  in 

Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky ^ 337,000 

OtherStotes 128,000 


Total , 465,000 

The  increase  in  nukiber  is  a  fraction  over  fifteen  per  cent,  on 
last  year's  aggregate,  and  in  pounds  the  product  shows  an  in- 
crease of  twenty-two  and  a  half  per  cent. 

With  reference  to  the  hogs  put  up  bv  fartners,  it  is  doubtless 
true,  that  the  number  exceeds  that  of  last  year,  particularly  in 
thd  West,  where  packers  were  more  backward  in  acceding  to  the 
demands  of  feeders  than  they  were  in  this  section.  The  pro- 
duct of  lard  to  the  hog  is  considerably  greater  than  last  year. 
Hoes  everywhere  were  fat  and  larded  well,  and  the  high  price 
of  this  article  induce^  a  very  ftdl  production.    Owing,  however. 
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to  the  fact  that  the  country  was  almost  entirely  bare  of  snp- 
plies,  in  oonnection  with  the  rapidly  increasing  home  consump- 
tion and  a  very  heavy  foreign  aemand,  prices  are  sustained  at  a 
point  relatively  higher  than  fi>r  other  hog  products. 

HOGS  DSIYSN  SOUTH  AKD  EAST: 

We  expected  to  be  able  to  present  with  this  report  a  full 
statement  of  the  hogs  driven  Southland  transported  to  the  A^ 
lantic  markets ;  but  we  have  found  it  impossible,  so  fer,  to  col- 
lect all  the  facts  necessary  to  such  an  exhibit. 

We  have  the  number  received  at  Buffalo,  also  the  number 
transported  over  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Bailroad,  and  those  driven  tlirough  the  Cumberland  Gap. 
These  statements  we  liere  present^  though  ihey  make  only  a 
partial  exhibit : — 

1S63^.  1863-4. 

Thnmgh  Oumberiand  Gap 63,164  11,100 

By  PenniyWania  Railfoad 6.000  30,108 

By  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  lUilroad t 80.610  98,697 

Received  at  Buffalo  by  Lake 111,328  114,952 

•By  R.  R  from  Detroit  to  Niagara  Falte none  7,000 

849,897      1157,060 

The  number  forwarded  by  the  New- York  and  Erie  Bailroad 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain,  though  we  have  made 
repeated  eflforts  to  obtain  tbe  information. 

The  hogs  transported  by  this  route  were  received  at  Dunkirk 
by  Lake,  and  by  tne  Lake  Shore  Railway.  There  are  also  some 
routes  from  Kentucky  to  the  South,  besides  the  Cumberland 
Gbtp,  from  which  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  reliable  information. 
It  would  be  therefore  impossible  to  compile  a  complete  state- 
ment of  hogs  taken  to  the  Atlantic  States  and  the  South.  Our 
information  from  the  Cumberlanci  Gap  is  official  and  reliable.  ' 


Art.  JOX.— SnSSIAH  COIIERCB.* 

That  the  commeifce  of  Russia  ha&  been  greatly  developed 
since  the  peace  of  1815,  is  doubtless  the  case ;  but  hei:  commer- 
cial progress  has  been  far  less  than  that  of  the  Western  nations 
of  Europe,  and  to  this  circumstance  may  be  ascribed  the' present 
power  of  its  government  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Were  the  numbers  of  merchants,  and  the  aggregate  of  their 
interests  in  foreign  commerce,  in  as  large  a.proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  people  as  those  of  other  governments  are  to  the 
respective  population,  the  government  could  not  lightly  sacrifice 
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them  to  a  mere  whim.    The  clasedfied  account  of  the  population, 
as  pablished  officially  in  1886,  was  as  follows : 

Males.  Females.              Total. 

Clergy .....      373,906....  264,472....      688,377 

Nobles 660,700....  666,146....   1,116,846 

Merchants 131,347. . . .  120,714. . . .      262,061 

Shopkeepers,  artisans,  du;.  1,339,434. . . .  1,433,982. . . .  2,773,416 

Townspeople 76,322...:  74,082....      160,404 

Slaves  of  the  erown ?  .10,441,399. . .  .11,022,694. . .  .21,463,993 

Slaves  of  the  nobles 11,403,722. . . .  11,963,873. . .  .23,362,696 

Tribes 246,716....  261,982....      607,697 

Trans-Caacasians 689,147. . . .  689,160. . . .   1,378,297 

Poland 2,077,311 ....  2,110,911 ....  4,188,222 

Finland 663,668. . . .  708,804. . . .   1,372,462 

Colonies 30,761....  30,292. ...\     61,063 

Total 28,896,223. . .  .30,237,343. . .  .69,133,666 

There  are  twentj-one  and  a  half  millions  slaves,  male  and 
female,  in  the  villages,  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  rather  a 
larger  number  the  property  or  the  nobles.  The  male  nobles 
own,  therefore,  an  average  of  forty  slaves  each,' living  in  feudal 
state.  The  *' shopkeepers  and  artisans"  comprise  the  inhabit- 
ants of  towns.  Tne  small  num'ber  of  "  merchants,"  or  they  who 
transact  the  commerce  of  Bussia,  is  divided  into^  three  classes. 
The  first,  or  they  who  report  themselves  worth  10,000  to  50,000 
roubles,  or  $7,600  to  $87,600,  are  exempt  from  corporeal  punish' 
meiUj  and  are  allowed  to  drive  two  horses;  and  thes^  include 
those  who  are  enrolled  as  foreign  merchants.  The  second  are 
worth  6,000  to  10,000  roubles,  and  transact  inland  trade  only. 
Third,  those  who  are  worth  1,060  to  6,000  roubles.  *  None  bat 
native  Russians  transact  inland  trade,*  and  those  who  import 
goods  into  Russia  must  sell  them  to  Russian  merchants.  As 
capital  is  scarce  in  Russia,  imported  goods  are  sold  on  lone 
credits ;  but  cash  is  now  more  the  custom  than  formerly,  and 
the  exports  are  mostly  paid  in  cash.  From  Nov.  to  May, 
usually,  produce  is  sold  to  merchants  to  be  delivered  after  May, 
the  shipping  season^  The  linen  manufactures  generally  sell  m 
March,  for  cash.  In  this  st^te  of  afiPairs,  generally,  much 
external  commerce  could  not  be  expected ;  and  the  value  of  the 
exports  compare  with  those  of  other  nations,  as  follows: 

Exports 
Population.  Exports.         Per  head. 

Great  Britain,  1660 30,323,046. . .  .416,000,000. . .  .$13.8 

United  SUtes,  1860 23,267,496. . . . 236,000,000 . . . .   10 

France,  1860 36,789,240. . . ,  168,760,000. ...     4.6 

Raaaia,  1860 69,133,666. . . .  76,186,000. ...     126 

Petersburg  and  Riga,  in  the  Baltic,  are  the  chief  ports.  This 
is  but  a  sraall  result  for  a  power  which  boasts  such  resources. 

The  following  table  exnibits  the  quantities  of  the  principal 
articles  of  import  entered  for  home  consumption  in  European 
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Bttssia,  in  the  years  specified,  and  it  will  suffice  to  giye  an  idea 

of  the  nature  of  Russiiui  commerce : 

^  IMPORTS. 

18i3.  1847.                 1648. 

Shecpe* Wool Ihi.  1,000,368 ....  2,022,696 .,.^, 2,094,264 

Dyeing  Stuffs 889,016....      906,767 879,215 

Raw  Sugar cwt.      618,062.,..      269,865 439,209 

Refined  Sugar 217.888 112,810 

Machinery  and  Tools £.        ^1,891.. . .     298,434 291,149 

Wines  and  Liquors 925,613 ....  1,025,006 1,142,434 

Silk  Manufactures 635,089 . . : .      643,270 528,656 

Linen  Manufactures 54,978 80,256 69,960 

BZPOBTS. 

Hemp tons.       38,771....        43,903 38,743 

Flax 48,849 ....        37,777 60,007 

Tallow cwt.   1,088,017..:.  1,270,240 1.271,599 

Sheeps'  Wool lbe.20,378,772 . . . .  15,057,480 8,593,056 

Linseed  and  Hempseed qrs.      772,290 990,775......    865,514 

Timber,  Neals,  6lc £.      335,604. . . .      595,678 395,622 

Orain qrs.   1,699,366. . . .  7,553.847 2,843,397 

Flour £.      102,790....      928,292 58,725 

For  inland  trade  of  Russia,  Moscow  is  the  leading  entrepot ;  for 
that  of  China,  Kiacta ;  and  the  great  &ir  of  Nijni  Noygorod  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  quantity  of  business  there 
transacted,  if  we  give  the  results  of  the  fair  in  the  year  1849. 
The  transactions  in  that  year  are  stated  to  have  been  less  satis- 
&ctory  than  those  of  1848.  The  price  of  tea  'was  20  per  cent 
higher,  and  injuriously  afiPected  the  trade  in  other  articles. 
Mouey  was  scarce,  owing  to  the  recent  stagnation  of  the  com 
trade,  and  the  payment  for  two-thirds  of  the  aggregate  purchases 
is  said  to  have  oeen  deferred  for  periods  of  twelve,  eighteen,  and 
even  twenty-four  months.  With  these  drawbacks,  the  total 
value  of  the  domestic  articles  at  the  fair  was  £7,916,016  sterling. 
The  following  found  a  sale: — ^Raw  materials,  £1,917,940;  pro- 
visions, £858,684 ;  and  domestic  mianufactures,  £3,981,716 ;  the 
total  sales  of  domestic  articles  amounting  to  £6,758,840,  leaving 
£1,157,675  unsold.  The.  total  foreign  articles  at  the  fair 
amounted  to  £2,430,191,  of  whieh  £493,966  worth  of  European 
raw  materials  found  a  sale,  and  £204,888  of  manufactures. 
Asiatic  articles  sold  to  the  extent  of  £1,-829,131 ;  the  total  sales 
of  foreign  articles  being  £2,027,944,  leaving  £402,217  unsold. 
So  that,  in  fact,  the  total  value  of  both  domestic  and  foreign 
articles  at  the  fair  was  no  less  than  £10,846,207,  of  which 
£8,786,814  found  buyers,  and  £1,559,898  remained  unsold. 
The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  entered  for  home  consumption  in 
European  Russia  waa,  in  1842, 18,477,144  pounds,  and  increased 
rogressively  to  1848,  when  it  realized  44,331,660  pounda  In 
842,  21,760,380  pounds  of  cotton  twist  was  also  imported,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  establishments  in  Russia,  which  we  shall 
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particularise  pvesently,  decreaaed,  in  1848,  to  18,901,142  pounds. 
The  following  is  an  official  statement,  in  a  tabular  form,  of  the 
quantities  of  raw  cotton  and  cotton  jam  imported  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  each  year,  from  1888  to  1849 : 


Raw  Cotton.   Cott.  Yam. 
Yean.  Gwti.  CwU. 

1838 85.641 ,. . .  177,338 

1839 91,328....  163,108 

1840 77,479....  144,935 

1841 84,704.. .  .149,480 

1842 120,199. . . .  188,738 

1843 131,895. . .  .186,362 


Raw  Cotton.     Cotton  Yam. 
Yean.  GwU.  CwU. 

1844 173,012 195,606 

1845 222.057 154,108 

1846 188,574. .-.  . . .  122,082 

1847 244,887 104,397 

1848 397,187 91,212 

1849 423,107 64,566 


We  subjoin  a  curious  statement  of  the  number  of  cotton- 
spinning  factories  at  St  Petersburg,  with  the  number  of  spindles, 
and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  yarn  produced  therein  on  the 
29th  of  February,  1849,  since  which  period  they  have  materially 
increased.  The  first-named  establishment,  under  the  govern- 
ment director,  Greneral  Wilson,  is  said  to  have  been  commenced 
in  1800,  on  private  account ;  the  remainder  were  established  in 
the  years  specified.  This  statement  is  derived  from  official 
sources: 

Yam  Produced. 
iSpindles.  Qaality.     QnHy  per  day. 

MilU  owned  by—  No.  Kind.  No. 

General  Wilaon 19,000  M*    38  fair 

Steigiitz,  Wilson  &  Co 60,000  M 38  good 

Mattzoff  dc  Sobolefsky |  ^S^OOO  M  \ ^'^  ^"' 

Joint  Stock  Company 68,000  M 38  fair 


In'ty  I 
Hk8. 
..3i. 
.,.3i. 

..64.. 

.31. 


Hb. 
..IS 
.I2i 

.83 

...121 


ThomaaWright  dcCo.....  l^lJJJJ^*  [ 37  fair    3t l%k 


Egerton  Hubbard 35,000  M 39  good 4 

Loder,  Busk  dc  Co 36,000  M 39  good 4 

John  Thomas  dD  Co 25,000  T 32  good 4. 

Mituphano^ 10,000  M Not  then  ready. 


.121 
.131 


1884. 

1836. 

1830. 

1838. 

1843. 
1845. 
1847. 
1847. 

In  1842,  Bussia  imported  between  40,000  and  50,000  pieces 
of  white  cotton  cambrics,  besides  coverlets,  muslins,  colored 
stufi^,  gloves,  &c,  and  these  articles  exhibit  a  blank  for  the 
years  1848  and  1849.  The  whole  amount  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures imported  in  1848  was  valued  at  £605,290;  whereof 
£415,852  was  from  Great  Britain.  Prussia  sends  about  £108,000. 
The  importations  of  woollen  goods  also  declined.  Baizes,  cam- 
lets, carpets,  cashmeres,  flannels,  and  a  variety  of  the  best  descrip- 
tions of  woollen  goods,  of  which,  in  1844,  Bussia  imported  a  con- 
siderable quantity,  exhibit  the  same  unsatisfactory  blank  in 
1848  and  1849,  as  some  of  the  cotton  manufactures.  The  .total 
imports  of  woollen  goods  declined  from  £619,475,  in  1844,  to 
£835,881,  in  1848.  A  premium  of  five  silver  roubles  per  pood 
is  paid  on  Busaan  velvets  and  half  velvets  exported  to  China, 
and  six  silver  roubles  on  Nankins  and  other  cotton  goods.  The 
premium  allowed  for  these  exports  at  the  Eoakhta  custom-house 

*  M.,  mule ;  T.,  throstle. 
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vns  92,795  silver  jroubles  in  1647,  and  78$048  silyer  Tonbles  in 
1848.  At  the  Aatrachan  and  Moscow  custom-houses,  on  cotton 
goods  exported  to  the  Gaucasito  frontiers,  a  drawback  of  one- 
naif  the  duty  paid  on  foreign  cotton  yarn  is  returned,  viz.,  three 
silver  roubles,  twenty-five  copecs  per  pood*  This  drawback, 
allowed  at  Astrachan^  was  but  8,846  silver  roubles  in  1847,  but 
increased  to  12,969  silver  roubles  in  1848.  In  Moscow  it 
amounted  to  19,890  silver  roubles.    The  whole  amount  of 

fremiums  and  drawbacks,  inclusive  of  Kiakhta  tea  exported  to 
bland,  the  duty  on  which  is  returned,  and  the  duty  on  tobacco 
of  Russian  manufacture,  the  excise  duty  on  which  is  also  returned 
when  exported  either  by  the  frontiers  or  to  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  »jnounted  in  the  whole  empire  of  Buasia  to  only  £27,969 
sterling  in  1847,  and  £26,095  sterling  in  1848. 

With  the  exception  of  raw  cotton,  the  import  trade  of  Russia 
cannot  be  damaged  by  the  war;  and  the  export  trade,  fiw  from 
important,  but  more  so  to  St.  Petersburg  merchants  than  to  any 
other  parties.  The  suspension  of  the  trade  this  winter  has  been 
great,  no  person  being  willing  to  buy  produce  to  be  delivered  in 
the  spring,  under  the  present  circumstances.  As  a  consequence, 
financial  crisis  exists  in  St.  Petersbur^i  and  exchanges  are  in 
fiivor  of  London.  The  direct  United  States  trade  with  Russia, 
for  1852,  was  as  follows : — 


UNITED  STATES   EXPORTS  TO   AND  mPORtB   I'ROM   RUS8IA,    1852. 


DOMXaTIO  EXPOBTB. 


oil,  Sperm 

Lunber 

Oak  Bark 

Skint  and  Furs 

Ckeeae,  lb« 

HaniM  and  Bacon.. 
Ship  Bread,  bbla... 
Ship  Bread,  kegs.. 

Rice,  tee 

Cotton,  Iba 

Tobacco,  hhda 

Druga 

Othor  Manaf. 


Qaantlty. 
t,396.. 


336. 

8,770.. 

174.. 

.4  »0.. 

r,in.. 

.10,479,108... 
000... 


In  American  Teaaela... 
In  foreign  Toasela 


Value. 

|S,099 

350 

8,074 

9,893 

15 

072 

•  I        1,321 

t».106 

902,340 

44,519 

100 

12,824 

#1,081.748 
880,478 
301,370 


POBBIOll  PBODUCB. 

Qnantitj. 

Collbe,  Iba 0,860.. 

Cabinet  Wood ^  . 

Firewood — .. 

Dyewood •^.. 

'Sugar,  iba 350,898.. 

Datea 3,333.. 

CigararM M. 


In  American 

In  foreign  Teaaela, 

lUFORTB  TO  UNITED  STATES. . 


Value. 
4,875 

too 

St,607 

11,146 

114 


•138.719 
.  111,093 
.      M,799 


Old  Junk 

Oakum 

Seeda,  Ac 

Books 

Ifanufkcturea.. 

Linens 

Other  Flax 

OoodaoTHemp, 

Duck,  pes , 

Dnek,  Ravens' 


QvanUty. 


Bagging,  yds 

Clothln 


1,890.... 

7,851.... 

800.... 

Clothing. 

Matting — ... 

Sheet  fron,  lbs  > 5,185,335. . . 

Scrap  Iron,  cwt 1,511... 

Bar 3,840... 

Leather,  Sole,  lb* ... .        94,473. . . 


Value. 

$49,981 

3,531 

737 

140 

1,818 

80,471 

33,708 

938,814 

18.308 

49J88 

8.359 

1.535 

8,430 

313.108 

4,880 

7,984 

15,341 


Qoantity. 

Leather,  Upper 11,803.. 

Shins,  Dressed,  Ac.  104.. 

SkiTerP 47.. 

Wool,  lbs 178,004.. 

Soap 3.313.. 

Brlstl^a 383,639.. 

Cordage,  Tarred 1 ,333,410. . 

Cordage,  Uotarred. . .  1,631,049 . . 

Twine 4,506.. 

Hemp.mrt 95,031.. 

Cedilla 5,710.. 

Flax 8,908.. 

Rags,  Iba 47,857.. 


In  American  Teaaela.. 
In  fbrsign  Teaaela 


Vitaa. 

:    •*-S 

995 

S0,9B0 

499 

903.090 

81.918 

119,146 

499 

168,018 

»,on 

6»,7<S 
1,001 

$1,581,696 

.  1,976,388 

909,939 
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Art«  n.-TiE  mtmu  route  to  the  pacific.^ 

TEXAS  RAILROAD  ACT. 

We  consider  the  Aet  passed  at  the  last  Session  of  the  Texas  Legislature 
of  luch  great  nat^nal  importance,  as  to  warrant  its  insertion  entire  in  our 
pages.  It  donates  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  land  in  aid  of  the 
Southern  route  to  the  Eacific,  and  is  entitled  to  be  studied  witli  attention  by 
our  people.  •  . 

Ai^  Act  to  Prottds  for  the'  Construction  or  the  Mississippi  and 
Facttio  Railroad. — Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  That  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  a  Railroad  from 
some  point  on  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Texas,  not  north  of 
the  town  of  Fulton  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  to  a  suitable  point  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  at  or  near  the  town  of  £1  Paso,  there  be.  and  hereby  is  appropriated 
and  set  apart  to  any  company  or  companies  wno  may  undertake  and  con- 
struct said  road,  twenty  sections  of  land,  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  to 
the  section,  for  each  and  every  mile  of  said  road  which  may  be  constructed 
and  put  in  complete  operation  according  to  the  terras  of  this  act^  to  be 
•elected  and  patented,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided  for. 

Sec.  2.  That  a  right  of  way,  not  exceeding  three  hundred  feet  in  width, 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  set  apart  and  granted  along  the  entire  length  of 
said  road,  through  the  public  lands  of  the  State  of  Texas,  to  be  held  and 
enjoyed  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  said  road  forever,  and  that  all  earth, 
stone,  timber  and  other  material,  of  whatsoever  character  and  description, 
on  the  public  lands,  so  Ion?  as  they  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  State, 
in  the  vicinity  of  said  road,  oe  and  the  same  are  hereby  made  subject  to  the 
uses  and  purposes  of  said  road,  as  well  in  the  construction  thereof  as  in  sup- 
plying the  same  with  the  necessary  furniture  and  machinery,  to  be  made 
available  as  occasion  may  require,  by  those  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion, management  or  workmg  of  said  road ;  prdviuifed,  That  said  company 
■hall  not  be  allowed  to  use  any  timber  which  may  be  upon  the  alternate 
sections  reserved  to  the  State,  exoept  upon  the  three  hunared  feet  g^nted 
as  the  right  of  way,  after  the  completion  of  the  road. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  'said  road  shall  be  constructed  throughout  in  a  thorough, 
substantia]  and  workmanlike  manner,  with  all  necessary  drains,  culverts, 
bridges,  viaducts,  orossing;8,  turnouts,  sidings,  stations,  watering  places  *ana 
all  other  appurtenances,  Including  equipments  of  locomotives  of  sufficient 
speed  ana  capacity,  commodious  and  comfortable  passenger  cars,  and 
freight  cars  adapted  to  the  business  to  be  done,  and  equal,  in  all  respects 
and  at  all  times,  to  a  road  of  the  first  class  when  thoroughly  organized  for 
business ;  to  be  under  the  constant  supervision  of  a  sufficient  nunioer  of  skil- 
ful engineers,  to  be  employed  by  the  directors  of  said  road ;  the  rails  to  be 
of  the  best  Quality,  weighmg  not  less  than*  sixty-four  pounds  to  the  yard ; 
fif\y  miles  or  said  road  to  be  finished  and  put  in  complete  operation  within 
eighteen  months  after  entering  into  the  contract  hereinafter  provided  for, 
and  at  least  one  hundred  miles  thereof  to  be  finished  and  put  in  operation  in 
like  manner  every  year  thsreafler,  until  the  whole  shall  be  completed. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  snail  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  immediately 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  advertise  in  such  public  newspapers  as  he 
may  judge  projier,  not  exceeding  twelve  in  number,  inviting  proposals  from 
companies  or  individuals  for  the  construction  of  said  road,  which  proposals 
shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  such  time  as  the 
Governor  may  direct,  provided  said  bids  are  made  on  or  before  the  first  day 
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of  August  next ;  and  shall  specify  the  time  at  which  the  work  shall  be  com- 
menced;  the  number  of  miles  to  be  finished  and  placed  in  running  order 
within  the  first  eighteen  months  and  each  year  thereafter,  and  at  what 
time  the  entire  road  ^hall  be  completed,  together  with  the  amount  proposed 
to  be  deposited  m  the  Treasury  of^  this  State,  according  to  the  terms  ot  this 
act,  to  be  forfeited  in  case  fifty  miles  of  said  road  shall  not  be  ^completed 
within  eighteen  months  from  the  timeof  eatering  into  the  contract  herein- 
after provided  for. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall'  be  the  duty  of  the  Goyernor,  as  soon  as  practicably 
to  select  from  the  proposals  so  made,  that  one  which  in  his  judgment,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  shall  offer  the  strongest  assurances  and 
guaranties  that  the  road  will  be  prom'^tly  and  substantially  built  in  its 
whole  length,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  tne  same,  which  contracts  shall  so  cover  in 
detail,  all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  to  secure  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  a  joad,  at  all  times  equal  in  all  re«peots  to  a  road  of  the  first 
class  when  thoroughly  organized  for  business;  and  in  case  those  whose 
proposals  may  have  been  accepted,  fail  or  refuse  to  enter  into  the  contract^ 
then  the  said  Governor  may  contract  with  any  company  or  individuals  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  said  road  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

S£c.,6.  That  said  contractors,  their  associates  and  successors,  and  those 
who  may  become  stockholders  in  said  companv,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby 
declared  to  be,  a  body  politic  andT  corporate,  for  and  dmin^  the  term  of 
ninety-nine  years,  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  Mississippi  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  and  under  that  name  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued, 
impleading  and  being  impleaded  in  law  and  equity,  in  all  courts  and  places 
whatsoever,  in  like  manner  and  as  Cully  as  natural  persons^  and  by  said  cor- 
porate name  and  style  shall  be  capable  in  law  oi  contracting  and  being 
contracted  with ;  shall  have  the  power  of  acquiring  by  purchase,  donation  or 
otherwise,  real  and  personal  estate,  holding  and  conveying  the  same,  and 
all  other  powers,  izijmunities,  rights  and  privileges  necessary  to  carry  into 
full  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sfic.  7.  That  said  corporation  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
survey,  locatei,  construct,,  complete,  alter,  maintain  and  operate  a  railroad, 
with  one  or  more  tracks  or  lines  of  rails  f^m  a  point  not  north  of  the  town 
of  Fidton,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  to  some  suitable  point  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  at  or  near  the  town  of  £1  Paso ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  efiectin^ 
the  desirable  and  national  object  of  constructing  a  continuous  and  national 
railway  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  said  company  are 
hereby  authorized  to  form  connections  and  enter  into  af^reements  with  such 
other  companies  as  they  may  see  fiL  and  where  such  companies  are  so 
united  by  agreements  properly  enterea  into  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  this  State,  they  shall  be  regarded  as  one  corporation, 
with  all  the  rights,  immunities  and  privileges  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
object,  not  inconsistent  with,  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  the  States  through  which  the  said  road  may  be  con- 
structed. 

Sfic.  8.  That  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  shall  be  twenty  millions 
of  dollars,  Vhich  may  be  increased  from  time  to  time  to  any  sum  not 
exceeding  the  entire  amount  expended  on  account  of  said  railroad,  divided 
into  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  which  shall  be  deemed  personal 
prooerty,  and  may  be  subscribed  for,  issued  and  transferred  in  such  manner 
and  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  by-laws  of  said 
company. 

Sec  9.  That  said  contractors  shall  have  power  to  organize  said  company 
by  calling  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  at  such  time  and  place  as  they 
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may  deem  expedient^  to  elect  a  board  of  directors  to  consist  of  not  exceed 
iDg  fifteen  memboi-s,  one  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  by  the  directors  to  act  as 
President,  and  said  directors  so  elected  shall  have  power  to  appoint  9uch 
other  officers  and  agenjs  as  they  may  think  proper,  and  to  adopt  such 
by-laws  as  may  be  necessary,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  nor  the  Constaution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas,  a  copy 
of  which  by-laws  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  published 
in  at  least  three  newspapers  in  the  State ;  to  provide  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Directors ;  appoint  and  dismiss  officers  and  agents ;  regulate  the 
manner  of  the  voting  of  stockholders;  direct  Che  manner  in  which  shares 
shall  be  sold,  transferred  or  forfeited ;  to  establish  from  time  to  time  rates 
and  charges  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers;  to  make,  have 
and  use  a  common  seal,  and  alter  the  same  at  pleasure ;  issue  bonds  of  not 
less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  one  tnpusand  dollars;  to  borrow 
money  upon  the  bonds  of  the  co|fnpany  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing said  road,  with  power  to  mortgage  the  same  to  secure  the  payment 
of  said  bonds  and  loans  with  the  interest  thereon ;  provided,  that  at  the  first 
election  of  directors  as  herein  provided^  the  directors  shall  regulate  the  man- 
ner in  which  stockholders  shall  vote. 

Sec  10.  That  said  company  may  construct  its  road  over  or  across  any 
stream  or  body  olf  water,,  road,  highway,  or  across  any  other  railroad  and 
through  any  lands  owned  by  individuals  or  corporations,  and  in  all  cases 
where  lands  belonging  to  individuals  or  corporations  shall  be  taken  by  said 
company,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owner  or  agent  of  such  person  or 
corporation  to  appear  before  the  District  Court  of  the  county  where  such 
lands  are  situate,  when  i;h&  damages  claimed  amount  to  one  hundred  dollars 
or  more,  or  before  the  tiearest  Justice  of  the  Peace  when  the  damages  are 
one  hundred  dollars  or  less ;  and  said  suit  shall  proceed  and  be  conducted 
according  to  the  laws.in  force  regulating  proceedings  in  the  District  Court 
and  in  Justices'  Courts,  as  the  case  may  oe,  and  the  question  of  damages 
shall  be  tried  by  a  jury,  sworn  and  empannelled  as  usual  in  said  court,  to 
assess  the  damages  caused  by  taking  such  lands,  and  said  jury  in  rendering 
their  verdict  shall  take  into  consideration  whether  the  enhanced  value  of 
the  residue  of  the  land  belonging  to  such  person  or  corporation  has  not  been 
by  means  of  said  road  increased  in  amount  equal  to  the  damages,  and  if  so, 
they  shall  render  a  verdict  in  favor  of  said  company,  otherwise  against  it,  for 
the  amount  of  damas^es  which  he,  she  or  they  may  have  sustained;  provided, 
that  in  no  ca^e  shall  said  company  be  bound  to  pay  costs,  if  it  satisfactory 
praves  that  an  amount  equal  to  the  damages  assessed  by  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  was  tendered  to  the  party  suing  before  the  institution  of  the  suit ;  and 
the  payment  of  such  damages,  before  or  after  a  judgment,  shall  operate  so  as 
to  vest  in  said  company  a  full  and  complete  title  to  such  land  not  exceeding 
three  hundred  feet  width. 

Sec  11.  That  said  company,  after  they  may  have  commenced  receiving 
toll  on  any  section  of  fifty  miles  of  said  road,  shall  be  bound  at  all  times  to 
have  the  same  in  good  repair,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  carriages 
and  vehicles  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  property. 

Sec.  12.  That  said  company,  person  or  persons,  shall,  within  sLvty  days 
after  entering  into  the  contract^  as  herein  provided  for,  deposit  with  the 
Treasurer  of  tne  State  of  Texas,  at  least  three  thousand  dollars  in  gold  or 
silver,  or  evidences  of  debt  of  the  State  of  Texas,  or  other  good  par  stocks, 
as  a  guarantee  that  fifty  miles  or  more  of  said  road  shall  be  constructed  and 
in  complete  order  for  business  within  the  term  of  eighteen  months  from  the 
date  of  said  contract,  and  if  filly  miles  or  more  of  said  road  be  completed 
according  to  the  contract,  then  the  Governor  shall  cause  the  said  money  or 
stocks  to  be  returned  to  said  company ;  and  in  case  of  a  failure  upon  the 
part  of  said  company,  then  such  iponey  or  stocks  to  be  forfeited  to  and  be- 
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oome  the  properW  of  the  State  of  Texas ;  and  in  case  of  failore  to  dep(»i^ 
said  amount  wiUiin  the  time  prescribed^  said  contract  shall  be  null  and  Toid, 
and  the  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  into  another  contract^  as 
near  as  may  be  in  the  tej-ms  of  this  act  with  any  other  company  or  indivi- 
duals for  the  like  purposes. 

S£C.  13.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  company,  so  soon  ^  the  track  of 
said  road  may  be  selected^  to  cause  the  vacant  lands  to  be  surveyed  into 
sections  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  each,  for  thirty  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  same,  and  as  soon  as  said  company  shall  have  completed  fifty  miles 
of  said  road  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  they  shall  be  and  are 
hereby  authorized  to  select  and  designate  to  the  Governor  an  amount  of 
land  to  be  taken  in  alternate  sections,  so  that  no  two  sections  so  selected 
shall  join  each  other  except  at  one  corner,  equal  to  twenty  sections  for  every 
mile  of  road  so  finished,  which  lands  so  selected  and  designated  to  the  Go- 
vernor, shall  be  patented  to  said  company  or  their  assigns,  free  of  all  costs; 
and  in  like  manner  for  each  and  every  section  of  said  road,  until  the  whole 
shall  have  been  finished ;  ^)-ovided,  that  said  road  shall  cross  the  rivers  Trin- 
ity, Brazos  and  Colorado  as  near  the  32d  degree  of  north  latitude  as  prac- 
ticable. 

I^xc.  14.  That  all  of  the  vacant  and  un appropriated  public  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  State  of  Texas,  east  of  the  103d  parallel  of  longitude  west  from 
Greenwich,  and  embraced  between  the  i^rallel  of  latitude  31  degs.,  and  33 
degs.  nortli,  and  ail  of  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  belonging  to  the 
State  west  of  the  103d  deg:  of  longitude,  and  embraced  between  the  paral- 
lels of  latitude  30  de^.  30  minutes  and  32  deg.  north  latitude,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  held  m  reserve  by  the  State,  for  the  purposes  herein  set 
forth,  until  the  track  of  said  road  is  located  by  said  bompany ;  from  and  af- 
ter which  time  there  shall  be  held  in  reserve  by  the  State,  for  the  purposes 
above  set  forth,  all  of  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  land  belonging  to  the 
State,  lying  within  thirty  miles  on  each  side  of  said  road,  until  the  same  is 
surveyed  and  located  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  13th  section 
of  the  act ;  provided,  that  if  there  should  not  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  va- 
cant and  unappropriated  land  belonging  to  the  State  embraced  in  the  above 
last  reservation  to  fully  satisfy  the  amount  of  land  to  which  said  company 
may  be  entitled  by  virtue  of  a  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
that  the  Governor  cause  to  be  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  certificates  for  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  each,  to  said  com- 
pany, for  the  balance  they  may  be  entitled  to,  which  may  be  located  upon 
any  other  vacant  and  unappropriated  land  belonging  to  the  State,  in  suph 
manner  that  no  two  sections  shall  join,  except  at  one  corner,  at  the  proper 
cost  and  charges  of  said  company  or  their  assigns,  which  shall  be  patented 
to  said  company  as  other  lands ;  provided  that  the  ahernat'C  sections  herein 
reserved  to  the  State,  shall  so  continue  to  be  reserved  to  the  use  of  the  State 
m)til  otherwise  directed  by  law;  and  further  provided,  that  said  surveys 
shall  be  made  in  a  square,  and  those  adjoining  the  road  shall  front  one  mile 
thereon  and  no  more,  unless  prevented  by  surveys  made  previous  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act. 

Ssc.  15.  That  should  the  said  company  fail  at  any  time  to  finish  the  length 
of  said  road  contracted  to  be  completed  within  the  term  sj^ecified  in  me 
contract,  the  said  contract,  with  the  powers,  privileges  and  immunities,  to- 
gether with  such  parts  of  the  road  as  may  have  been  constructed,  wit£  all 
its  machinery  and  appurtenances,  shall  be  forfeited  to  and  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  State  of  Texas,  reserving,  however,  to  said  company  the  nght 
to  prosecute  and  defend  all  suits  and  rights,  or  liabilities  which  may  have 
accrued  or\)een  incurred  prior  td  such  forfeiture. 

Sec  16.  That  should  tne  said  contract  become  forfeited,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  re-advertise  and  re-let  th^  said  road  to 
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other  oontractorfr,  conforming  binuelf  in  all  respects  as  near  as  maj  be,  to 
all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  act^  and  such  subsequent  contractors 
shall  be  fulW  invested  with  all  the  powers,  rights,  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  nrst  contractors,  and  subject  to  the  same  terms  and  conditions. 

Sec  17.  That  the  lands  granted  to  6aid  company  b^  this  act,  shall  be 
alienated  by. said  company  as  follows :— one>fourth  in  sue  years,  one-fourth 
in  eight  years,  one-fourth  in  ten  years^  and  one-fourth  in  twelve  year%  after 
the  same  ^hall  have  been  selected  and  located  by  said  company. 

Sec  18.  That  the  sum  of  ooe  jJiouaand  dollars,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated  out  pf  any  money  in 
the  Treasurv,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  enable  the  Governor  to  carry 
into  effect  the  proyisions  of  this  act. 

Sec*  19.  That  this  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  an^  right  of 
location  or  entry,  pre-emption  right  or  survey  heretofore  acouired  m  the  dis- 
trict 6f  country  reserved  and  act  apart  for  the  use  of  said  road ;  a9d  that 
this  act  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 


Art.  XII.— EAIlBOiD  IBGlSliTHHI  OP  IIS8188IPPL 

An  Act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  tho  New-Orieao%  Jackaon  and  Great 

Northern  Railroad  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Sieo.  1.  Beit  enacM  by  the  LegukUure  of  the  State  of  MiiSiMtippi^  That  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  to  credit,  in  Ins  dflice 
the  Internal  Improvement  Fund,  with  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  five 
hundred  thousand  acrea  of  jpublic  lands  donated  to  this  State  for  internal 
improvements,  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  .4th  of  September.  1841,  whe- 
ther the  same  have  been  received  in  cash,  or  in  the  bonds  ana  coupons  of 
the  Planters'  Bank,  or  in  other  funds. 

Sjsc.  2.  Bek  further  enacted,  That  the  proceeds  of  tho  remaining  portion 
of  the  said  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  unsold  at  the  date  of  this 
act,  be  sold  and  disposed  o^  as  is  now  provided  for  b^r  law,  and  when  the 
same  shall  be  sold,  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be,  in  like  manner,  credited 
to  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund. . 

Sec,  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  Thai  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  -sixty 
thousand  acres  of  said  land,  loaned  for  the  levee  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  15th  of  March,  1852,  aiid  to  be  reim* 
bursed  to  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund  -fVom  the  swamp  and  overfiow 
landfl^  be  also  credited  to  tne  Internal  Improvement  Fund. 

Sac.  4.  Be  it  fwrHher  enacted,  That  all  moneys  rightfully  belonging  to  the 
Intemallmprovement  Fnnd  shaU  likewise  be  credited  by  the  Auditor  to  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

Se§.  5.  Be  it  farmer  enacted,  That  the  money  in  the  treasuty,  and  which 
may  hereafter  come  into  the  treasury,  as  contemplated  by  this  act,  be,  and  the 
same'are  hereby  given,  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  New-Qrleans,  Jackson 
and  Great  Northern  Railroad,  and  the  MiKissippi  Central  Railroad,  as  follows, 
to  wit :  One-third  part  thereof  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  New-Orleans, 
Jackson  and  Great  Northern  Railroad,  from  the  Louisiana  State  line  to  the 
town  of  Canton,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi ;  one>Urird  part  thereof  in  aid 
of  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad,  and  the  other  third  part  in  aid  of  the 
New-Orteana,  Jackson  and  Great  Northern  Railroad,  nortn  of  Canton,  to  the 
Tennessee  River:  Provided,  That  there  be,  and  there  is  hereby  appropriated 
out  of  said  Internal  Improvement  Fnnd  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  puipose  of  surveving  out  and  locating  the  line  of  the  Gulf  and  Ship 
Island  Railroad ;  and  that  the  Governor  of  this  State  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  and  required  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act)  to  appoint 
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a  suitable  engineer,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  so  soon  as  practicable,  to  em- 
ploy a  suitable  number  of  assistants,  and  proceed  to  survey  put  and  locate 
the  line  of  the  Q-ulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad,  so  as  to  secure  connectioa 
with  the  New-Orleans,  Jackson  and  Qreat  Northern  Railroad,  or  to  the 
Southern  Railroad  at  a  point  that  would  best  promote  the  interest  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  ana  the  interest  of  the  stockholders  of  said  railroad 
company:  And  when  the  survey  herein  provided  for  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  engineer  to  make  out  the  proper  profiles, 
maps,  &c.,  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  buildihg  said  road  or  route  of  sur- 
vey as  provided  for  as  aforesaid,  and  return  the  same  into  the  office  of  said 
Governor ;  and  whenever  such  surveys,  locations  and  estimates  shall  have 
been  so  niade  and  returned  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  ^duty  of  said'  Go- 
vernor to  issue  his  requisition  upon  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  in  favor 
of  said  engineer,  his  agent  or  assignee,  requiring  said  Auditor  to  draw  his 
warrant  on  the  State  Treasury,  payable  out  of  said  Internal  Improvement 
Fund,  in  favor  of  said  engineer,  bis  agent  or  assignee,  as  the  case  may  be, 
for  such  amount  of  money  as  said  surveys  and  locations  may  have  cost';  not 
exceeding  said  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars;  and  provided  further,  that  so 
soon  as  the  stock  invested  by  this  act  can  be  sold  at  par,  the  same  is  hereby 
invested  in  the  said  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad,  upon  the  same  condi- 
tions and  under  the  same  restrictions  as  provided  for  m  this  act,  investing 
the  same  in  the  New-Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great  Northern  Railroad,  and 
the  Central  Railroad :  Provided,  that  such  railroad  cpmpany  shall  be  rcTOT- 
larly  organized,  and  shall  have  subscribed  five  thousand  dollars  in  reliable 
stocK  in  said  road :  Provided,  that  a  sum  of  money  belonging  to  the  Inter- 
nal Improvement  Fund,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  when 
collected,  shall  be  reserved,  subject  to  the  requisition  of  the  Governor,  in 
fAYOT  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  an  act  approved  16th  of  March,  1852;  and  provided,  that  no 
stock  shall  be  subscribed  by  the  State  in  the  Ship  Island  and  Gulf  Railroad, 
until  the  Steto  stock  in  the  other  roads  shall  be  sold ;  and  then  only  an 
amount  of  stock  equal  to  the  whole  proceeds  of  said  sale  shall  be  subscribed; 
and  the  first  payment  thereon  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  then  paid  on  each 
share  of  the  other  stockholders. 

Seo.  6.  Be  ii  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Auditor  of 
Public  Accounts  from  time  to  time  to  issue  hi9  warrant  or  warrants  on  the 
State  Treasury,  in  the  proporticn  stated  in  the  fifth  section  of  this  act-^  in 
&vor  of  the  New-Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company, 
and  in  favor  of  the  President  of  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad  Company, 
for  the  sum  or  sums  to  which  they  m^  be  respectively  entitled :  Provided^ 
That  there  shall  be  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer  a  certificate  or  certi- 
ficates of  stock  in  the  New-Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great  Northern  Railroad 
Company  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund,  for  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  suoh' warrantor  warrants  as  are  in  fafor  of 
said  company :  and  provided,  also,  there  shall  in  like  manner  be  deposited 
in  the  Stete  Treasury  a  certificate  of  stock  in  the  Mississippi  Central  Rail- 
road Company,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund, 
for  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  said  warrant  or  warrants  as  are  in  fa- 
vor of  t!he  said  Miississippi  Central  Railroad  Company. 

Sec  7.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  money  shall  be  paid  as  part  of  the 
Internal  Improvement  Fund,  to  the  said  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad  Com- 
pany, until  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  said  stock  subscribed  by  individuals 
shall  have  been  paid  in  cash ;  and  after  the  said  25  per  cent,  shall  have 
been  paid,  equal  amounts  shall  be  paid  from  time  to  time  thereaf- 
ter, by  the  individual  stockholders,  and  by  the  State  as  part  of  the  Internal 
Improvement  Fund  hereinbefore  authorized  to  be  invested,  except  the  sum 
provided  for  the  surrey. 
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Sec.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  Che  Governor  of  the  State-  for  the 
time^  being  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  represent  the 
State  of  Mississippi  as  a  itockhplder  in  said  New-Orleans,  Jackson,  Great 
Northern  and  M&sissippi  Railroad  Ckiropanies,  to  such  extent  as  the  stoak 
•ubscribed  for  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  entitle  her  under  the 
charter  of  said  railroad  companies ;  and  that  the  Governor  report  at  each 
regular  session  of  the  Legislature  the  condition  of  said  railroads  as  exhibited 
by  the  reports  required  to  be  made  under  their  charters,  and  frpm  such 
other  sources  of  information  as  may  be  in  his  power.         . ,        ., 

SEa  9.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  that  are  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  act  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  re- 
pealed, and  that  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

Approved  March  2,  1854. 
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Art.  niL— HlSCELLillEOUS. 

IMPROVEMXNT  OF  REO  RIVER — NORTHERN  COLLEGES — ^IMMIGRATION. 

The  work  of  blowing  out  the  falls  at  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  has  been  com- 
menced.  The  plan  adopted  by.  the  contractors  is  to  deposit  a  tin  canister,  by 
means  of  a  rope  and  guiding  rod,  on  the  surface  of  the  rock  to  be  removed,  con- 
Uining  60  to  160  lbs .  of  powder.  To  this  is  attached  a  wire,  connected  with  a  gal- 
vanic battery,  which,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operators,  fires  the  powder.  The  ex- 
plosion shatters  the  rock  beneath;  and  the  process  if  repeated  nnlil  the  concussions 
have  displaced  the  rock  to  the  desired  depth.  Neither  drilling,  dredpng,  nor  dragging 
is  employed.  The  channel  will  be  made  from  40  to  60  feet  wide,  instead  of  80  feet, 
as  before  reported ;  but  even  from  40  to  60  feet  will  be  too  protracted  for  steam- 
boat navigation.  The  softness  of  the  rock  and  low  stage  of  the  water  act  as  slight 
drawbacks  on  operations,  but  good  progress  is  made  with  the  work.  A  channel 
will  first  be  blasted  through  the  lower  rapids,  and  the  efifect  on  the  river  above  be 
ascertained,  before  going^to  work  on  the  impediments  above. 

NoBTHERN  Colleges. — It  has  been  ascertained,  says  the  CharUiton  Merewryr 
that  the  opposition  to  Southern  riffhts  under  the  Constitution,  at  the  North,  is 
not  confined  to  any  one  portion  of  the  citizens,  but  men  of  all  classes,  creeds,  and 
professions  are  engaged  in  traducing  our  people,  and  opposing  the  great  measure 
of  the  day,  the  Nebraska  bill.  Among  the  most  distinguished  opponents  of  this 
measure— men  who  talk  of  disunion,'  if  Southern  rights  are  regarded— are  profes- 
sors of  Northern  Colleges.  It  becomes  a  question  of  some  importance  to  the 
South,  and  pa/ents  especially,  whether  our  people  will  continue  to  be  degraded  by 
the  support  of  Northern  Colleges,  where,  among  other  things  detrimental  to  our 
peace  and  happiness,  boys  will  be  taught  iwt  to  honor  their  parents. 

We  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
recently  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  in  Richmond,  Virginia  : — 

Reiolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  becoming  and  right  in  its 
members,  in  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  people  of  the  whole  South,  to  en- 
courage and  patronize  Southern  schools,  colieaes,  or  institutions  ;  and  a  just  seli^ 
respect  requires  that  Southern  literature,  in  all  its  branches,  should  meet  with  the 
hearty  support  of  all  Southern  men,  in  view  of  the  gross  slanders  and  misrepresen- 
tations which  are  disseminated  by  Northern  penodicals  and  newspapers ;  and, 
further,  that  sound  economy,  as  well  as  every  feeling  of  independence  and 
self-respect,  dictate  that  the  people  of  the  South  should  patronize  and  support  all 
those  who  import  goods  directly  into  our  waters,  and  that  goods  manufactured  in 
our  midst,  if  to  be  had  on  fair  terms,(shouId  always  have  the  preference  over  such 
as  are  made  elsewhere. 


462  MEDICAL  STATISIICS  OF  THB  OSNSUB  OF  I860. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  upQn  the  irobjeet  of  immigntion  to 
the  United  States  ahows  the  following  reaulte  : — 

Arrivali  in  1663:  let  quarter,  46,924  ;  8d  do.,  186,659;  8d  do.,  106,803;  401 
db.,  1 1 1,991.    Make,  S36,506  ;  females,  1 64,46 l—total,  400,777. 
'    Citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  been  abroad  and  retoned :  Males, 
88,572;  females,  3,562--total,  32, 1 34. 

Total  of  arrivals :  Aliens,  400,777 ;  citizens,  32,134--ezce8s  of  aliens,  368,643. 

From  Ireland  :  Males,  66,232 ;  females,  76.249— total,  162,469. 

From  Germany  :  Males,  83,610  ;  females,  57,126— total,  140,635. 

From  England  :  Males,  16,908  ;  females,  13,445— toUl,  30,353. 

Arrived  at  Ne w- York,  294,818  ;  at  New-Orleans,  43,028 ;  at  Boston,  25,929 ; 
at  Philadelphia,  19,211.     Largest  number  2d  quarter,  135,559. 

In  1852  :  Total  of  arrivals,  398,470,  including  citizens.    From  Ireland,  158,462; 
Germany,  142.549. 

In  1851 :  Total  of  arrivals— aliens,  379,828  ;  citizens,  29,867— total,  408,828. 
From  Great  Britain,  270,640 ;  Germany,  72,602. 

1853 — ^Under  five  years  of  age,  29,856  ;  under  twenty  years  of  age,  142,030. 

Merchants,  12,602 ;  mechanics,  17,397 ;  farmers,  ^,432  ;  laborers,  43,006. 


Art.  nm.--nDicjUj  mnsna  af  tib  census  op  ism. 

It  is  proposed  to  collect  these  for  publication  in  tabular  forms,  for  each  of  ths 
States,  in  answer  to  4he  memorials  oi  Medical  Societies,  Conventions,  dtc.  In  thii 
shape  they  will  occupy  400  or  500  pages  octavo.  To  prepare  them  W  counties,  and 
in  greater  detail,  would  require  2,000  pages.  The  following  blank  form  has  been 
prepared,  and  is  published  to  invite  remarks  and  criticisms  from  persons  fiuniliai  with 
the  subject  of  vital  statistics.  Such  criticisms  will  not  be  too  late  at  any  time  in 
the  months  of  May  or  June,  if  received  at  the  Census  Office,  Washington  :*- 
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Alt  L— THE  UlllITED  STATES  UIL. 

Pofsra,  for  public  use,  are  a  modem  invention.  Correspond- 
ence is  d  result  of  advanced  civilization.  When  the  people  are 
enslaved  bj  seffish  igaorance,  and  rarely  leave  the  domestic 
hearth,  the  d-ovecament  alone  has  occasion  for  writing  letters. 
The  earliest  attempt  at  a  postal  system,  of  which  we  have  an 
account,  was  made  by  Air^astas,  in  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
next  is  due  to  Charles  Y.,  who  instituted  a  riding  post  through 
his  vast  dominions  in  Surope,  in  1548,  over  which  he  ap- 
pointed Leonard,  Count  of  Tbum  and  Taxis,  his  Postmaster 
General.  But  posts,  in  the  sense  of  mounted  messengers,  for 
the  dispatch  of  Government  orders,  were  in  use  in  Persia,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  as  fat  back  as  the  days  of  Xerxes  and 
Cyrus.  They  were  also  employed -at  various  times,  by  several 
of  the  European  courts  dunnjz  the  middle  ages,  and  in  subse- 
quent periods.  Foot  posts,  mr  similar  purposes,  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Incas  of  Peru  at  the  time  of  tne  Spanish  inva- 
sion. 

Posting^  as  now  in  use  on  the  continent^  embraces,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  transmission  of  letters  and  printed  matter,  the  for^ 
warding  of  travellers  and  their  equipages — ^the  business  being 
monopolized,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  by  the  government, 
and  performed  with  a  view  to  revenue.  For  this  purpose,  the 
postmasters  are  required  to  keep  relays  of  horses  at  designated 
stations  along  the  principal  Jines  of  travel,  to  forward  travellers 
at  specified  rates  of  speed  and  fare.  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  the  only  modern  nations  whose  mail  systems 
are  disconnected  with  business  of  this  description.  As  railroads 
BxA  other  travelling  facilities  multiply  in  the  other  European 
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States,  it  is  presumed  they  will  assimilate  their  postal  establish' 
ments  to  those  of  these  countries. 

The  United  States  Post-Office — a  part  of  the  wise  system  of 
government  and  laws  under  which  we  live — may  justly  be  re- 
garded bv  its  citizens  with  pride.  The  extent  of  its  ramifica- 
tions, and  the  magnitude  of  its  operations,  are  highly  illustra- 
tive of  the  rapid  aevelopment  of  our  national  resources.  The 
tendency  of  improved  and  accelerated  mails  being  to  bring  into 
close  proximity,  in  point  of  social  intercourse,  the  inhabitants 
of  wiaely-separated  States,  thereby  cementing  the  bonds  of  the 
Union,  as  well  as  to  promote  public  intelligence  and  virtue  by 
a  rapid  diffusion  of  information  and  interchange  of  sympathies,, 
it  also  constitutes  a  source  of  lively  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good.  All  classes  are  benefited  by  its  beneficent  ministra- 
tions. Civilization  and  social  happiness  attend  its  footsteps.  Its 
mission  is  one  of  peace  and  good- will.  ' 

The  colonial  annals,  our  only  i^ource  of  information  in  the 
matter,  show  no  traces  of  a  mail  or  post-ofRce  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  prior  to  1672.  In  that  year,  Governor  Lovelace,  of 
the  New-York  colony,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  the 
mother  country,  organized  a  mail,  "to  go  monthly,''  between 
the  cities  of  New-* York  and  Boston.  Eleven  y^ars  subsequently 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  session  at  Boston,  on  the 
petition  of  sundry  merchants,  appointed  John  Hey  ward,  the 
scrivener^  postmaster  of  that  place,  ^'  to  take  in  letters  and  con- 
vey them  according  to  their  directions."  In  1683  the  benevo- 
lent William  Penn,  the  proprietary  governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
appointed  Henry  Waldy  Postmaster  of  .Philadelphia,  with  au- 
thority to  send  a  weeldy  mail  to  New-Castle^  Delaware,  and 
**the  Falls,"  the  time  of  departure  of  which  was  to  be  "tsaie- 
fuUy  published  on  the  meeting-house  door  and  in  other  public 
places."  In  1692  the  Virginia  Assembly  granted  to  Tnomas 
Neal  a  patent  constituting  him  postmaster  general  for  that 
colony,  and  other  parts  of  America,  which,  however,  was  never 
carried  into  effect,  in  consequence  of  the  dispersed  condition  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  1700,  the  British  Government  authorized 
Colonel  John  Hamilton,  of  New-Jersey,  to  establish  post-c^ces, 
■and  organize  post-routes  in  its  American' colonies,  lor  a  ^period 
of  twenty-one  years;  but  "his  patent  for  this  purpose  was  abro- 
gated a  few  years  thereafter,  owing  to'  the  statute-  of  Queen 
Anne  of  1710,  consolidating  the  colonial  post-office  with  that 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  last-mentioned  date  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  American  Post- 
Office. 

The  next  event  of  note  in  its  history  was  lixe  ass^iation  with 
it  of  that  great  man,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Colonel  Spotswood, 
the  British  Deputy  Postmaster  General  for  the  Oolonies,  having 
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commissioned  him  Postmaster  of  Philadelphia,  in  1737.  At 
this  date  he  was  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  on  Market  street  in 
that  city,  the  circulation  and  advertisements  of  which,  we  learn 
from  his  aatobiography,  were  much  enlarged  by  the  appoint- 
ment. On  the  death  of  Colonel  S.  in  1753,  the  Crown  appointed 
him,  jointly  with  a  Mr.  William  Hunter,  to  the  charge  of  the 
colonial  .establishment  At  this  time  the  i^gre^ate  length  of 
post  ro^d  in  the  country  was  but  1,532  miles,  ana  there  was  no 
regular  mail  except  between  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  although 
post-riders  went  occasionally  as  far  south  as  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  sometimes  extending  their^  trips  to  Charleston,  Soum 
Carolina.  The  author  of  Poor  Eichard— who  was  no  doubt 
largetly  indebted  to  his  then  brilliant  Europeim  reputation  as  a 
philosopher  for  this  official  elevation— ^proved,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  active  and  efficient  in  his  new  Jlosition.  He 
tells  us  in  his  life  .that,  >in  1768,  in  company  with  an  invalid 
daughter,  he  travelled  five  months  on  a  tour  for  the  inspection 
of  his  northern  post-offices;  also,  that  heeffiacted  such  improve- 
ments in  the  service  as  to  enable  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to 
write  to  Boston  and  get  replies  in' three  weeks,  instead  of  six, 
the  time  previously  required.  Owing  to  a  "  feeak  of  minis- 
ters," as  he  styles  the  proceeding,  he  was  removed  from  the 
office  in  1774,  at  which  date  the  British  institution  on  this  side 
of  the  water  may  be  considered  as  broken  up. 

On  the  26th  of  July  of  the  next  year  (1775)  the  great  men 
composing  the  Colonial  Congres^  at  its  second  session,  held  in 
the  State  House  at  Philadelphia,  resolved  to  have  a  postal 
establishment  of  their  own,  and  thereupon  unanimously  elected 
Dr.  Franklin  as  its  chief — an  appointment,  it  is  presumable,  far 
more  acceptable  to  the  patriot  than  the  one  or  which  he  had 
so  unceremoniously  been  deprived.  Contemporaneous  resolves 
of  this  venerable  convention  show  that  they  invested  him  with 
a  very  unlimited  discretion  in  regard  to  the  management  ot 
the.  institution.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  vacated  the  posi- 
tion soon  after,  in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  being  called 
to  other  trusts,  and  that  Congress,  in  N"ovember^  1776,  ap- 
pointed as  his  successor  his  son-in-law  and  assistant  m  the  office, 
Bichard  Bache. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  by  the 
Colonies  in  1778,  the  Confederated  Congress  passed  resolutions 
setting  forth  the  importance  of  the  establishment,  and  their 
exclusive  right  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-routes.  On 
the  28th  of  January,  1782,  the  same  body  elected  Ebenezer 
Hazard,  who  had  acted  as  inspector  of  the  posts,  and  in  that 
capacity  had  rendered  important  service.  Postmaster  General,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Bache.  The  records  of  the  timckfurnish  but  meagre 
details  as  to  the  operations  of  the  concern  during  the  official 
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terms  of  those  gentlemen,  a  period  of  over  twelve  years.  Owing 
to  the  stagnation  of  business,  resulting  from  the  war  of  the  Be- 
volution,  and  the  consequent  inactivity  of  correspondence,  its 
energies  slumbered,  as  is  shown  bv  the  fact  that  its  gross  yearly 
receipts  averaged  but  about  $30,000  per  annum — a  sum  inferior 
to  the  product  of  a  third-class  city  office  at  the  present  time. 
Other  causes  are  believed  to  have  contributed  to  this  inefficiency, 
among  which  may  be  set  down  its  exorbitant  tarifif  of  postages, 
and  its  inability,  without  the  consent  of  the  individual  colonies, 
to  arrest  and  punish  mail  robbers  and  other  offenders  against  its 
laws.  A  more  potent  authority  than  that  of  the  Confederated 
Congress  was  required  to  impart  to  it  due  vigor.  The  consti- 
tutional government,  which  went  into  effect  m  1789,  supplied 
this.  '         .  . 

'  In  SepteiAber  of  that  year  Washington  commissioned  Samuel 
Osgood,  previously  a  dele^te  in  Congress  from  Massachusetts, 
to  administer  the  office,  which  was  then  located  in  the  cityof 
New- York,  it  having  beeA  customary  to  keep  it  where  that 
body  held  its  sessions.  Thence  it  was  taken  to  Philadelphia, 
in  December,  1790,  from  which  place  it  was  removed  to  Wash- 
ington, with  the  other  executive  bureaus,  in  1802.  We  insert 
here  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  have  presided  over  the 
establishment  since  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
and  the  dates  of  their  appointment : — 

Samuel  Osgood,  of  Massachusetts,  September  26, 1789. 
Timothy  Pickering,  of  Pennsylvania,  August  12,  1791. 
Joseph  Habersham,  of  Georgia,  February  25,  1795. 
Gideon  Granger,  of  Connecticut,  November  i8,  1801. 
Eeturn  J.  Meigs,  of  Ohio,  March  17,  1814. 
John  McLean,  of  Ohio,  June  26,  1828. 
William  T.  Barry,  of  Kentuckv,  March  9,  1829. 
Amos  Kendall,  of  Kentucky,  May  1,  1885. 
John  M.  Niles,  of  Connecticut,  May  25,  1840. 
Francis  Granger,  of  New- York,  March  6,  1841. 
Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  September  IS,  1841. 
Cave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  March  5,  1845. 
Jacob  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  March  7,  1849. 
Nathan  K.  Hall,  of  New  York,  July  20,  1850. 
S.  D.  Hubbard,  of  Connecticut,  September  14,  1852. 
James  Campbell,  of  Pennsylvania,  March  8,  lbo3. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Gideon  Granger  and  Eeturn  J.  Meigs, 
together,  held  office  about  twenty- two  yei^rs,  and  that  tlie  com- 
bined term  of  Messrs.  Niles,  Francis  Granger,  and  Hubbard, 
was  less  than  two  years. 

When  the  new  government  commenced  operations  there  were 
but  seventy -five  post-offices  in  the  Union,  and  only  1,675  miles 
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of  post-road,  made  tip  of  a  seaboard  line,  through  the  principal 
towns  betweec^  Wiscaaset,  in  Maine,  in  Savannah,  in  Georgia, 
and  a  few  intersecting  cross  posts,  on  much  of  which  the  mails 
were  conveyed  but  once  a  fortnight.  The  entire  annual  revenue 
of  the  office  was  $37,895,  and  its  expenditures  $32,140.  The 
following  is  an  exhibit  of  its  subsequent  progress : — 

YSAM.  Foit-Offl0M. 

1798 75.. 

1795 453.. 

1800 903.. 

1806 1,658.. 

1810 2,300.. 

1815 3,000.. 

1820 4,500.. 

1825 6,677.. 

1830 8,450.. 

1835 10,770.. 

1840 :... 13,468.. 

1846 14,183.. 

1850 18,417  . 

1853 22,320.. 

This  statement  makes  it  clear  that  a  galvanic  energy  seized^ 
the  establishment  under  its  new  control,  its  receipts  having  run 
up  in  the  next  fifteen  years  to  more  than  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, and  its  expenditures  to  nearly  as  much.  The  entire  results 
to  the  present  show  a  development  which  the  eminent  forecast 
of  Franklin  probablj^  never  anticipated.  Should  its  operations 
continue  to  enlarge  in  a  like  ratio  during  the  next  fift^  years, 
how  immense  will  be  its  ramifications,  how  stupendous  its  bless- 
ings to  the  teeming  millions  destined  to  inhabit  our  wide-spread 
borders  at  the  openipg  of  the  coming  century  1 

The  mails  have  increased  correspondingly.  Fifty  years  ago 
but  a  few  pounds  of  matter  were  sent  in  the  largest  mails ;  and 
only  thirty  years  back  the  boot  of  a  four-horse  coach  wquld 
hold  the  heaviest  out-going  mail  at  the  city  of  New- York, 
whereas  at  present  several  tons  of  mail  matter  leave  that  place 
daily  for  each  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  Probably 
more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  letters,  and  over  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  millions  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  pass 
through  the  United  States  post*offices  annually.  The  free  mat- 
ter of  Congress  and  the  executive  departments,  sent  and  received 
through  the  Washington  city  post-office  three  years  ago,  (doubt- 
less much  greater  now,)  was  estinoated  by  its  postmaster  at  six 
hundred  tons  per  annum,  the  income  from  which,  if  taxable 
with  postage,  even  at  the  present  low  rates,  would  have  been 
$892,960.  The  quarterly  returns  of  postmasters  received  at  the 
department  alone  amount  to  one  thousand  bushels  in  a  year. 
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Few  striking  occurrences  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
infant  establishment  during  the  official  terms  of  Messrs.  Picker- 
ing, Habersham,  and  Gideon  Granger,  which  lasted  from  1791 
to  1814.  That  they  were  talented  men,  is  made  apparent  by 
their  reports  to  Congress.  The  postal  laws  underwent  a  number 
of  important  revisions  at  their  suggestions ;  arid  the  above  table 
shows  that  the  mail  service  was  vastly  extended  during  the 

geriod.  The  last-mentioned  genfleman,  in  a  report  made  to 
ongress  in  1810,  complacently  stated  that  a  great  increase  of 
expedition  had  been  given  to  the  mails  in  the  previous  eleven 
years.  He  illustrated  this  by  the  following  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  times  required  at  the  two  perio(&  to  mspatch  letters 
and  get  answers : — 

Portland  to  Savannah,  and  back,  in  1709,  forty  days;  in 
1810,  twenty-seven. 

Philadelphia  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  back,^in  1799,  thirty- 
two  days ;  in  1810,  sixteein. 

Philadelphia  to  Nashville,  and  bade,  in  1799,  forty-four  days; 
in  1810,  thirty. 

New- York  to  Canandaigua,  and  back,  in  1799,  twenty  days ; 
in  1810,  twelve.. 

The  present  schedule  time — thanks  to  the  inventors  of  steam- 
boats and  railroads-f-stands  thus : — 

Portland  to  Savannah,  and  back,  nine  days. 

Philadelphia  to  Lexington,  and  back,  seven  days. 

Philadelphia  to  Nashville,  and  back,  eight  days. 

New- York  to  Canandaigua,  and  back,  one  day. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  G.  complained  to 
Congress  that  he  w'as  crammed  for  office  room.  The  building 
known  a?  "  The  Hotel,"  situated  on  the  site  of  the  present 
establishment,  was,  therefore,  purchased  for  its  use,  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000 — ^rather  an  insignificant  sum  contrasted  with  the  ex- 
pense of  the  splendid  structure  occupied  by  the  office  since 
1841,  $600,000.  In  "  The  Hotel"  building  alluded  to  were 
crowded  also  the  city  post-office  and  the  patent-office. 

In  1815,  fifty  per  cent,  increase  was  made,  by  direction  of 
Congress,  in  the  postage  raties,  to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses 
•of  the  war  of  that  period.     This  was  taken  off  the  next  year.     • 

In  1825,  during  the  official  term  of  that  eminent  Postmaster- 
General,  Mr.  McLean,  a  revised  postal  act,  which  remains  at 
the  present  time  the  fundaraental  law  of  the  department,  was 
passed  by  the  national  legislature.  Its  details  seem  so  plain,  on 
perusal,  as  not  to  have  required  great  skill  or  legal  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  its  framers,  yet  it  had  taken  an  experience  of 
forty  years,  and  numerous  revisions,  to  perfect  it. 

TanicB  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  genUm. 
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Previous  to  this  period,  postmasters  had  transmitted  their 
revenues  to  head-quarters  in  bank  notes,  sometimes  substituting 
certificates  of  deposit.  The  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  who 
received,  also  disbursed-  these  moneys,  so  that  he  was  without 
effective  check.  This  was  obviously  a  cumbrous  and  hazardous 
mode  of  procedure  ;^  and  it  is  exceedingly  creditable  to  the 
accuracy  and  honesty  of  Abraham  Bradley,  who  discharged  the 
duty  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century," that  no  serious  losses 
occurred  within  the  period.  Mr.  McLean  improved  the  system 
by  paying  his  contractors,  to  a  large  extent,  in  drafts  on  tHe 
postmasters  on  their  routes.  Mr.  Barry,  his  successor,  amelio- 
rated the  matter  further  by  directing  the  postmasters  to  remit 
their  balances,  in  all  cases,  in  certificates  of  deposit,  instead  of 
bank  notes,  and  that  no  fhnds  should*  be  paid  out  at  the  depart- 
ment except  through  checks,  signed  by  two  of  its  officers,  acting 
separately,  and  each  certifying  to  the  correctness  of  the  act. 

jDuring  the  six  years  (1829  to  1835)  of  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Barry — the  first  chief  of  the  establishment  who  took  a  seat 
in  the  President's  cabinet — ^numerous  improvements  and  great 
extensions  were  made  in  the  postal  aervioe.  For  many  of  these 
he  ordered  large  extra  alio wanices  to  contractors,  owing  to  which 
the  establishment  was  unable  to  meet  its  engagements  without 
a  resort  to  loans  from  banks.  This  resulted  in  a  tedious  inves- 
tigation of  its  afibirs  by  a  congressional  committee.  President 
Jackson,  in  consequence,  transferred  Mr,  B.  to  a  sphere  of  dut^, 
calling  for  less  fin^cial  ability,. and  placed  in  the  postal  chair 
Amos  Kendall,  a  man  of  singular  ol^ness  of  intellect,  fine  ad- 
ministrative qualifications,  and  Herculean  energy,  who  imme- 
diately set  on  foot  measures  destined  promptly  to  elevate  the 
credit  and  relieve  the  embarrassments  of  the  institution. 

.  We  now  arrive  at  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
establishment,  viz. :  its  reorganizatidn  under  the  act  of  July  2, 
1886,  on  a  jplan  suggested  by  Mr.  K.  Prior  to  this  date,  the 
Postmaster-General  had  practically  combined  in  himself  the 
three  functions  of  making  contracts  for  the  service, -adjusting, 
the  accounts  originating  under  the  same,  and  paying  the  money. 
This  system — ^if  system  it  can  be  called — not  only  imposed  on 
him  a  greater  amount  of  labor  than  any  single  inmvidual  could 
properly  perform,  but  was  entirely  at  variance  with  that  adopted 
for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  as  well  as  unsafe,  it  being 
a  reco^ized  principle  with  regard  to  government  finances  that 
a  public  officer  who  has  an  agency  in  making,  contracts  should 
have  no  connection  with  the  settlement  of  claims  arising  under 
the  same.  The  law  of  1836,  referred  to,  vested  the  settling  duty 
in  an  officer  styled  Auditor,  who  was  to  be  directly  responsible 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  although  charged  to  make 
periodical  reports  to^  and  receive  instructions  from,  the  Post- 
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master-General,  in  regard  to  sundry  partiGular8'i)earin^  on  the 
condition  and  mode  of  conducting  the  business  of  his  office. 
This  officer  being  competent  to  refuse  tbe  payment  of  illegal 
claims,  alihougli  directed  bj  the  Postmaster-ueneral  to  be  al- 
lowed, constitutes,  it  will  be  seen,  a  salutary  check  on  the  latter 
functionary. 

In  December,  1836,  the  department  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
Its  books  and  papers  suffered  but  little  damage  in  consequence. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  18S8,  Congress  enacted  its  first  statute  on 
tlife  subject  of  that  very  valuable,,  but  very  expensive,  class  of 
service — ^railroad — by  declaring  all  such  roads  to  be  post-routea, 
and  directing  the  Postmaster-General  to  have  the  mails  conveyed 
nponthero,  provided  he  could  do  so  on  reasonable  terms,  and 
within  limits  prescribed  by  the  act  This  opened  a  new  era  in 
mail  communication.  I  insert  here  an  exhibit  of  the  amount 
and  cost  of  this  class  of  service,  as  well  as  of  steamboat,  at  sev- 
eral subsequent  dates: — 


Tew. 

RailrMd.- 

Lengtli  ornmd. 

AnmuloiMi. 

Ymt. 

Lenfthofniate. 

Annacleoik 

1843.. 

....  3,714.... 

. .  •531,769 

1843.. 

....  6,732.... 

..$264,773 

1846.. 

4,092 

..    662,141 

1846.. 

7,636 

..   279,307 

1846.. 

....  6,492.... 

..    587,769 

1846.. 

....  8,373.... 

..   229,464 

1847.. 

4,735  ... 

..    597.921 
..    684,193* 

1847.. 

....  8,856.... 
8,280.... 

..   236,743 

184S.. 

....  4,957.... 

1848. 

. .   262,019 

1849  • 

6,138 

..    636,740 

..    818,227 

1840 

....10,169.... 
....10,826.... 

..   278,050 
..   313,943 

1850.. 

...,  7,190.... 

1850.. 

1851 . . 

'....  8,216..,. 

..    985,019 

1851.. 

....13,411.... 

..   421,692 

1852.. 

....11,173.... 

..1,275,530 

1852.. 

....13,786.... 

..   505316 

1853.. 

....13,413.... 

..1,601,380 

1863.. 

....16,329.... 

..   560,572 

To  show  the  full  cost  of  this  s(^vice,  a  heavy  sum  is  to  be 
added  for  route  agency  and  mail-messenger  duty,  made  necessary 
in  consequence. 

It  will  be  perceived  from 'this  statement,  thai;  railroad  trans* 
*  portation  has  enlarged,  of  late,  far  more  rapidly  than  steamboat^ 
It  having  nearly  quadrupled  in  ten  years ;  also,  that  the  ex- 
pense for  each  mile  of  this  former  is  al)out  quadruple  that  of  the 
latter. 

Should  this  species  of  service  continue  to  multiply  in  any 
such  ratio  for  the  next  ten  years — its  pregent  cost  amounting  to 
about  one-third  of  the  department's  entire  postage  revenue--it 
is  quite  apparent  that^  at  tae  rates  of  pay  now  allowed  the  com* 
panics,  its  entire  income  from  that  source  will  be  required  for 
that  single  item  of  expenditure. 

March  8,  1§46,  is  a  potable  day  in  the  annals  of  the  office,  in 
consequence  of  the  passage  by  Congress  on  that  date  of  four 
acts  materially  affecting  its  policy.  The  first  of  these  ntade  it 
the  duty  of  the  Postmaster  General,  at  all  future  lettinga  of  con- 
tracts, to  award  the  acceptances  without  other  reference  to  Uie 
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mode  of  transportation  than  might  be  neceasaiy  to  the  due  cek- 
ritjfy  ^ecvrity^  and  certainty  of  the  mails.  The  second  directed 
him  to  arrange  the  railroad  routes  under  three  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  importance  as  channels  of  mail  communi- 
cation, and  prescribed  a  limit  of  compensation  for  each  class. 
The  third  authorized  him  to  contract,  K>r  periods  not  exceeding 
ten  years,  for  transportation  of  the  mails  to  any  foreign  port, 

g'ving  the  preference  to  the  tenders  of  persons  proposing  to  per- 
rm  the  service  in  steamships  suitable  for  vessels  of  war,  ftnd 
claimable  by  government,  wen  needed  for  that  purpose,  at 
valuation.  The  fourth  abolished  thfe  franking  privilege,  and 
adopted,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  establishment,  a 
scale  of  letter  postage  based  on  weight — the  just  method — re- 
ducing the  charge  for  a  single  letter,  (limited  .to  half  an  ounce,) 
.going  not  over  three  hundred  miles,  to  five  cents,  and  ten  cents 
H>r  greater  distances.  It  also  {Nr&cribed  an  improved  scale  for 
newspapers  and  other  printed  matter,  allowing  tbe  former  to  go 
postage-free  to  subscribers  within  thirty  miles  of  the  place  of 
publication.  Let  us  notice  each  of  these  enactments  more  par- 
ticularly. 

The  one  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  letting  the  mail  contracts, 
was  designed  to  aid  the  department  in  carrying  into  successful 
execution  the  reduced  postage  tai^  referred  to,  by  preventing 
the  application  of  any  of  its  funds  to  the  maintenance  of  mail- 
coach  lines  for  the  benefit  of  the  travelling  community;  That 
it  is  serviceable  in  reducing  the  expense  of  transportation,  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  during  the  firsi  four  years  of  its  opera- 
tion (1846  to  1849)  the  ourtailment  under  that  head  amounted 
to  $328,000,  although  the  pos^roads  were  extended  within  the 
period  23,768  miles.  Owing,  however,  to  the  latitude  of  con- 
struction, of  which  the  terms  ^'dua  celerity,  certainty,  and  secu- 
rity of  the  mail,"  are  susceptible,  and  difficulties  connected  with 
its  execution,- the  principle  embodied  in  this  statute  has  not  been 
stringently  enforced  in  all  cases. 

The  act  conoerninff  the  elassification  of  the  railroad  pay  has 
materially  aided  the  department  in  resisting  exorbitant  demands 
&r  such  service.  But,  in  view  of  the  rapid  augmentation  of  this 
class  of  contracts,  and  the  large  decline  in  its  revenue  under  the 
.present  cheap  rates  of  postage,  it  is  obvious  that  the  limits  fixed 
thereby  (ranging  from  fifly  to  three  hundred  dollars  a  mile  per 
annum  for  length  of  road)  are  more  liberal  than  the  establish- 
ment will  be  tuble  hereafter  to  measure  up  to,  without  leaning 
upon  the  national  treasury — ^a  recourse  pointed  out  as  objection- 
able by  reasons  of  the  most  weighty  character.  The  companies 
could  not  consistently,  under  the  circumstances,  complain  if 
Congress  should  pass  a  more  restrictive  statute  on  the  subject^ 
because  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  does  not  materially  increase 
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their  expenditures,  while  their  stockholders,  and  the  communi- 
ties along  their  lines,  are  furnished  thereby  with  important  so- 
cial, intellectual,  and  commercial  advantages.  A  generous  pub- 
lic spirit,  should  dispose  these  gentlemen  to  forward  the  mails  at 
prices  merely  remunerative. 

The  enactment  in  regard  to  foreign  mails  seems  to  have  been 
intended  by  the  national  legislature  as  an  incipient  step  towards 
the  creation  of  a  steam  navy,  in  imitation  of  a  policy  extensively 
puiftued  ia  late  years  by  Great  Britain — ^the  national  defence 
and  the  protection  of  commerce  m  the  emergency  of  a  foreign 
war  being  the  principal  objects  in  view,  the  conveyance  of  the 
Hiails  being  subordinate.  A  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the 
enterprise  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1847,  instructing  Sie  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  contract  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  be- 
tween New- York  and  Liverpool,  and  between  New- York,  New- 
Orleans,  Aspinwall,  San  Praficisco,  and  Astoria,  in  steamers 
constructed  on  the  plan,  and  tendered  by  the  owners  on  the  con- 
ditions, above  referred  to,  as  eontained  in  the  statute  of  1845. 
To  aid  in  carrying  these  laws  into  effect,  as  well  as  the  first  con- 
tract made  under  their  provisions,  (New- York  to  Bremenhaven, 
in  Germany,^  Postmaster G^nerialJohnson,  in  the  summer  of 
1847,  dispatcned  to  Europe  hns  accomplished  First  Assistant^  S. 
R  Hobbie,.Esq.,  with  authority  to  enter  into  international  postal 
arrangements,  who  succeeded  in  effecting  a  treaty  with  one  of 
the  German  States  on  terms  very  favorable  to  me  citizens  of 
this  country.  Under  its  articles,  the  citv  of  Bremen,  with  which 
we  have  an  extensive  commerce,  and  wnioh  ia  closely  connected 
with  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Trieste,  tod  other  important  cities 
on  the  continent,  by  railroads  and  other  travelling  lines,  became 
the  transatlantic  exchange  office  {or  all  mails  sent  by  the  new 
ocean  line.  The  rates  of  postage  adopted,  which  have  since  been 
largely  reduced,  curtailed  one-half  the  previous  expense  for  cor- 
respondence, and  had  the  further  merit  of  being  left  optional  as 
to  prepayment.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  thirty 
millions  of  Germany  were  thus  enabled  to  correspond  with  each 
other  without  serious  impediment.  Both  in  a  social  and  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  this  was  a  convention  of  vast  importance. 
Postal  treaties  have  since  been  effected  with  Great  Britian  and 
Prussia,  and  others  are  contemplated  with  France  and  Belgium. . 
By  virtue  of  the  British  treaty,  theiir  citizens  and  ours  can  ex- 
change letters  and  newspapers  with  each  other  as  conveniently 
as  with  those  of  their  own  countries.  It  also  secures  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  wishing  to  forward  correspondence  to 
the  ports  of  the  most  ^distant  nations,  the  benefits  of  the  exten- 
sive mail-packet  system  of  that  enlightened  nation,  the  vessels 
of  which  convey  regular  mails  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
Under  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  our  department  now  dispatches 
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by  the  British  steamers  mafl -packages  to  all  prominent  ports  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  northern  ana  western  coasts  of 
South  America.  The  Prussian  treaty  provides  for  a  semi- weekly 
closed  mail,  which  is  sent  by  the  British  and  American  steamers, 
via  England  and  Belgium.  The  cost  of  transmitting  letters  un- 
der these  conventions  (varying  from  ten  to  twenty-four  cents 
for  a  single  letter)  is  considerably  greater  than  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  or  the  public  convenience  and  necessities,  make  desirable; 
yet,  in  view  of  their  effect  upon  our  national  reputation,  the 
great  intellectual,  social,  religious,  and  commercial  benefits  se- 
cured by  them,  and  their  utility  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  our 
free  political  institutions  among  the  misruled  multitudes  of  th5 
Old  World,  it  would  be  difl&cult  to  overrate  their  importance. 
It  is  proper  to  add,  that  an  arrangement  has  just  been  made  by 
Judge  Campbell  with  the  owners  of  a 'line  of  clipper-ships  for  a 
monthly  conveyance  of  letters  to  Australia,  at  two  cents  each 
for  the  ocean  postage,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  the  entering- 
wedge  to  a  series  of  improvements  of  that  class. 

The  United  States  Government  has  under  contract  at  present 
the  following  ocean  routes,  at  an'atfnual  expense  of  about  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  three-fourths  of  which  is  defrayed  by  the  Navy 
Department: — 

•  « 

New-York  to  BrometihaTen,  vis  Southampton. .  3,760  milei,   -monthly  trips. 

New- York  to  Havre,  via  Cowes '  3^270  do.  do.  do. 

New- York  to  Liverpool ,) . .- 3,100  do.  fortnightly  do. 

New- York  to  Aspinwall,  New-Grenada 1^,000  do.  semi-monthly  do. 

New-York  to  New-Orleans^  via  Havkna 2,000  do.  do.  do. 

New-Orleans  to  Asp^lwaU 1,400..  do.  do.  do. 

New-Orleans  to  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico 050  do.  do.  do. 

Charlestoiv  to  Havana 669  do.  do.  do. 

Panama  to  Astoria,  via  San  Francisco 4,200  do.  do.  do. 

Totol \  21,349      do. 

The  portion  of  the  postage  act  of  1845  abolishing  the  franking 
privilege,  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  one-third  of  all  the  post- 
masters in  the  Union  in  about  twenty  months.  It  operated  with 
peculiar  hardship  on  that  class  of  officers,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  their  commissions  were  virtually  diminished  by  the  same 
bill  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  their  postage  receipts  whicli 
resultea  from  its  passage. 

From  1792  to  1845  the  charge  on  a  single  letter — ^limited  to 
one  piece  of  paper — had  ranged  from  six  to  twetity-five  cents, 
under  a  graduated  table  of  distances,  and  tliat  on  newspapers 
had  Btood  at  one  pent  for  distances  not  over  800  miles,  and 
one  and  a  half  cents  for  greater  ones.  The  new  tables  of  the 
latter  year,  while  they  maSe  several  changes  calculated. greatly 
to  enlarge  the  circulation  of  newspapers  and  other  printed 
matter,  did  not  materially  diminish  the  rates  therefor.    The 
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decrease  in  the  cIuiTge  for  letters,  although  not  equal  to  that 
since  effected,  was  a  vast  contribution  to  the  convenience  and 
happiness  of  the  public,  because  it  lessened  th6  tax  on  an  ar« 
ticle  which  may  properly  be  regarded  in  the  present  age  as 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Under  its  operation  the  receipts 
for  printed  matter  steadilv  advanced,  whereas  those  for  letters 
suffered  a  great  decline  ourinff  the  first  vear,  but  partially  re- 
covered during  the  second,  and  steadily  advanced  thereafter. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1847,  Confess  restored  the  franking 
privilege  to  all  po6tmasters  receiving  a  compensation  not  ex- 
ceeding $200  a  year.  On  the  8d  of  the  same  month  that  body 
antborized  the  issue  of  stamps  for  the  prepayment  of  postage 
— a  facility  since  so  much  resorted-  to  that  the  sales  of  them 
amounted  during  the  last  fiscal  year  to  $1,629,262.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  vear  the  department  extended  its  mail  ser- 
vice over  Texas.  The  act  of  Ajugust  4, 1848,  directed  a  similar 
step,  in  reference  to  California  and  Oregon. 

In  the  summer  of  1849  the  clerical  force  of  the  General  Post 
Office  was  considerably  enlarged.  This  has  stood  at  various 
periods  thus :  In  1796,  four  derks ;  in  1810,  twelve.;  in  1820, 
twenty-one;  in  1880,  forty-eight;  in  1885,  ninety-two;  in 
1840,  ninety-five ;  in  1850,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight ;  in 
1858,  one  hundred  and  eighty -two.  At  first  blush  the  increase 
in  latter  years  would  seem  to  exceed'  the  .ratio  of  enlargement 
of  the  service.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  the  busi- 
ness of  the  establishment  extends,  and  becomes  complicated, 
new  classes  of  entries  and  records  are  made  necessarv  to  ftir- 
nish  an  adequate  system  of  checks  and  references ;  also,  that 
the  frequent  alterations  in  the  rates  of  p6stage  and  comnjissiona 
of  postmasters  authorized  within  the  last  ten  years  have 
operated  to  throw  an  immense  amount  of  labor  on  its  different 
bureaus. 

The  postage  tariff  of  1845  having  proved  popular  and  suc- 
cessful. Congress,  on  the  8d  of  Alarch,  1851,  m  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  of  that  very  efficient  Postmaster  General, 
N.  K.  Hall,  (whose  motto  seemed  to  be  omnis  homines  qui  sese 
student  pnzsiare  cceteris  animalibits  summa  ope  niti  decet,)  further 
reducea  the  rate  for  single  letters,  prepaid,  to  three  cents  for 
distances  not  over  8,000  miles,  and  largely  diminished  that  for 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  &c.,  sent  to  regular  subscribers,  but  in- 
creased the  charge  on  transient  papers.  The  last-mentioned 
feature  made  the  newspaper  change  obnoxious  to  the  public, 
while  the  postmasters  were  dissatisfied  because  that  portion  of 
the  bill  varied  the  rates  by  a  graduated  scale  of  distances,  which 
multiplied  their  labor.  To  remedy  these  defects,  a  new  table 
for  printed  matter  was  adopted  by  Congress  on  the  30th  of 
August,  1852,  discarding  the  objectionable  features  referred  to, 
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as  iKrell  as  reducing  the  already  cheap  rates  for  such  matter 
one-half,  when  prepaid  quarterly  or  yearly.  The  eflfects  upon 
the  revenue  resulting  from  the  bills  of  1845,  1851,  and  1852, 
are  exhibited  by  the  following  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing:— • 

June  dO|  1840»  letter  poeUge,  $4,073,776  ;  newspaper  poeUge,  $636,520 

Do.  1846,  do.  3,606,331  do.  .  608,766 

Do.  1846,  do.  2,881,697  do.  652,143 

Do.  1647,  do.  8,198,967  do.  643,160 

'   Do.  1848,  do.  3,340,301  do.  767,334 

Do.  1840,  do.  3,882,763  do.  819,016 

Do.  1850,  do.  4,575,663  do.  ^     919,486 

Do.  1861,  do.  6,369,242  do.  1,035,131      ' 

Do.  1852,  do.  4,226,792  do.  789,246 

Do.  1853,  do.  4,473,227  do.  611,383 

This,  it  must  be  granted,  is  not  a  favonible  showing  for  the 
two  last-mentioned  acts ;  but  as  it  is  an  admitted  principle  that 
increased  postal  facilities  stimulate  correspondence,  as  well  as 
the  circulation  of  newspapers,  it  is  presumable  that,  as  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation  become  developed,  and  the  people  become 
accustomed  to  cheap  postage,  there  will  be  a  partial,  if  not  an 
entire  recovery  in  the  matter.  Bat,  disregarding  hypothesis, 
^considerations  connected  with  the  contentment,  cultivation,  and 
convenience  of  the  masses — important  elements  in  the  pyramid 
of  national  strength— clearly  prohibit  any  retrograde  move- 
ment on  the  subject. 

Prior  to  1825  an  annual  revenue  from  the  establishment  to 
the  United  States  treasury  seems  to  have  entered  largely  into 
the  policy  of  the  Postmasters  General,  as  will  be  perceived  from 
the  following  statement  of  net  profits  paid  over  by  them  at 
periods  when  it  was  yet  in  its  infancy : — 

Pickering — ^December,  1793,  to  March,  1795 f . .  $47,499 

Habenham — ^June,  1796,  to  September,  1801 : 863,310 

G.  Granger— December,  1801,  to  December,  1813 291,579 

Meigs— March,  1814,  to  June,  1823 387,209 

McLean-^uly,  1823,  to  December,  1828 13,466 

Mr.  McLean  avowed  it  as  his  policy — obviously  a  good  one — 
to  keep  tlie  funds  of  the  concern  in  active  use  in  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  the  routes,'  and  his  successors  have  gene- 
rally pursued  a  similar  course.  Indeed,  for  the  last  twenty-flve 
years,  C(m;rres.s,  ihe  Postmasters  General,  and  the  public,  seem 
to  have  coincided  in  the  view  that  the  establishment  should 
simply  be  self-sustaining,  neither  running  in  debt  nor  aiming  at 
profits.  But  within  a  verjr  recent  date  a  few  well  meaning  peo- 
ple, moved  by  a  wish  to  have  the  postage  rates  further  cheap- 
ened, or  to  have  more  liberal  rates  of  pay  made  to  the  railroad 
companies,  have  manifested  a  willingness  to  cast  it  to  a  con- 
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fliderable  extent  for  support  on  the  public  treasury — ^a  policy 
both  impolitic  and  nnnecessaiy ;  impoUlic,  because  it  is  unjust 
to  tax  those  of  our  citizens  who  seldom  write  letters  for  the  cor- 
respondence of  those  who  write  many,  and  because  the  mak- 
ing the  office  depend  on  its  own  revenues  for  means  to  defray 
its  expenditures  has  a  potent  tendency  to  create  a  watchful 
economy  in  its.  disbursements ;  unneceasarv^  because  if  Congress 
will  compensate  it,  at  the  regular  rates  of  postage,  for  the  free 
mattflo*  sent  through  the  maus,  (say  to  the  amount  of  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars  per  annum,)  will  restrict  by  statute  the 
railroad  pay  to  rates  barely  remunerative,  and  will  place  the 
expense  of  the  ocean  contracts — at  least  so  much  of  it  as  is 
not  returned  in  postages — ^upon  the  Navy  Department;  also, 
if  future  postmasters  general  shall  (as  I  am  confident  the  pre- 
sent one  intends  doing)  rigidly  execute  the  requirement  of  the 
act  of  1845,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  letting  the  contracts,  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  its  ability  to  defray,  unaided,  its  cur- 
rent engagements,  as  well  as  to  make  all  needful  enlargements 
and  improvements  in  the  service.    During  the  few  years  just 

i>ast,  the  organization  of  foreign  routes,  the  extension  of  the  in- 
and  ones  over  an  immense  amount  of  new  territory,  and  the 
rapid  augmentation  of  the  railroad  service,  have  vastly  enlarged 
the  department's  outlays.  A  further  increase  under  these  heads 
may.be  anticipatefl.  Yet  it  will  be  able,  I  am  quite  sure,  on  the 
conditions  specified,  to  pay  its  own  way,  without  leaning  upon 
the  national  exchequer.  To  the  weak  argument,  often  made, 
that  the  post-office  may  as  properlyj)e  thrown  upon  the  govern- 
ment treasury  for  support  as  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
I  have  only  to  remark,  that  the  former  has  a  current  revenue  on 
which  to  lean,  whereas  the  latter  have  no  such  resource. 

The  public  are  daily  made  familiar,  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, througb.contact  with  postmasters,-  mail-carriers,  and  othfer 
agents  of  the  institution,  with  its  external  operations ;  but  with 
its  internal  organization,  constituting  the  main-spring  and 
balance-wheel  that  move  and  regulate  all  its  outer  movements, 
they  know  but  little.     A  few  remarks  on  this  head. 

I'he  General  Post-Office  is  located  in  a  beautiful  marble  edi- 
fice, built  in  Corinthian  style,  204  feet  in  length,  with  wings 
116  feet  deep ;  situated  half  way  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
President's  house,  on  a  gentle  elevation,  looking  southerly  to- 
wards the  beautiful  Potomac,  about  a  mile  distant.  The  de- 
partment proper,  including  the  Postmaster  General,  his  three 
assistants,  and  79  clerks,  occupies  the  western  portion  and 
wing;  the  Auditor,  with  103  clerks,  the  eastern.  To  the 
Postmaster  General  is  intrusted,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws, 
its  executive,  or  administrative  management.  His  principal 
Unctions  are  to  establish  post-offices,  appoint  postmasters,  pro- 
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vide  for  the  conyeyance  of  the  mails,, exercise  a  generaj  super- 
intendence oyer  tne  collection  and  disbursement  of  its  funds, 
and  make  reports  to  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  state  of 
its  affairs.  His  assistants  and  clerks  share  no  part  of  his  au«> 
thority,  but  are  merely  his  ministerial  agents  to  perform  ser- 
vices which  he  has  not  time  to  attend  to  in  person.  The  pre- 
paration of  cases  for  his  deci^on  he  commits  to  four  distmct 
bureaus,  styled  appointment,  contract,  :^nance,  and  inspection, 
supervised  respectively  by  an  assistant  or  the  chief  clerk.  The 
Bureau  of  Appointment,  under  charge  of  the  First  Assistant, 
Horatio  Eang,  Esq.,  aided  by  sixteen  clerks,  investigates  all 
cases  having  reference  to  the  establishment  and  discontinuance 
of  post-offices,  and  the  appointment  or  removal  of  postmasters 
and  route  agents.  The  Contract  Bureau,  superintended  by  W. 
JBL  Dundas,  Esq.,  the  Second  Assistant,  who  has  twenty-four 
dei^s,  attends  to  the  arranging,  advertising,  and  placing  under 
contract  the  mail-routes,  as  well  as  altering  the  service  on  them, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  public  wants  may  reqiiire.  It  also  has 
in  charge  the  mail-messenger  arrangements.  .The  Bureau  of 
Finance,  under  the  supervision  of  tne  Third  Assistant,  John 
Marron,  Esq.,  assisted  oy  twenty ^one  clerks,  manages  so  much 
of  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  establishment  as  the  law  does  not 
devolve  upon  the  Auditor.  It  prescribes  ihe  mode  in  which 
the  postmasters  shall  pay  over  their  balances,  makes  drafts  for 
the  collection  and  transfer  of  its  funds,  and  issues  warrants  on 
the  treasury  ta  pay  balances  reported  by  the  Auditor  to  be  ow- 
ing. This  office  also  receives  the  quarterijr  returns  of  post- 
masters, and  has  charge  of  all  business  relating  to  dead  letters 
and  the  issue  of  postage  stamps.  The  Inspection  Bureau, 
under  the  care  of  the  ohief  clerk,  John  Oakfora,  Esq.,  aided  by 
sixteen  clerks,  examines  all  reports  from  postmasters  and  others 
touching  the  performance  of  mail  contractors,  with  a  view  to 
holding  them  to  a  faithful  compliance  with  their  obligations; 
It  also  makes  periodical  reports  to  the  Auditor  of  all  deduc- 
tions from  theif  pay  for  aelinquent  performance,  and  takes 
cognizance  of.  all  matters  connected  with  mail  depredations 
and  the  issuing  of  mail-bags,  locks,  and  keys. 

The  office  of  the  Auditor,  which  is  not  a  bureau  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department,  as  above  stated,  but  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
•ment,  collects  debts  due  to  the  establishment,  adjusts  and  settles 
the  accountq  of  its  mail-con,tractors,  postmasters,  and  other 
agents,  and,  generally,  all  claims  originating  under  orders  of  the 
Postmaster-General.  No  other  executive  office  at  Washington 
can  compare  with  it  in  amount  of  labor.  It  numbers  103  clerks, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  classed  as  follows : 
Pay  clerks,  12 ;  examiners  of  postmasters'  returns,  44 ;  book- 
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keepers,  11 ;  registers,  8 ;  c!ollection  clerks,  18 ;  miscellaneous, 
10. 

The  following  individuals  have  presi4ed  over  this  great  bu- 
reau since  its  organization,  viz. : — 

Charles  K,  Gardner,  appointed  July  .2,  1886. 

Elisha  Whittlesey,  appointed  March  19, 1841. 

M.  St.  C.  Clarke,  appointed  December  20,  1848. 

Peter  G.  Washington,  appointed  March  29,  1845. 

J.  W.  Farrelly,  appointed  November  4,  1859; 

W.  F.  Phillips,  appointed  April  7, 1858. 

Messrs.  Whittlesey  and  Washington  proved  very  efficient 
officers.  The  latter. made  valuable  improvements  in  the  mode 
of  arranging  and  preserving  its  books  «nd  papers. 

The  department's  agents,  independent  of  an  army  of  post- 
riders  and  clerks  in  post-offices,  number  nearly  thirty -thousand, 
embracing  22,820  local  postmasters,  209  travelling  ones,  (route 
agents  on  railroad  lines ;)  5,500  mail  contractors,  900  mail  mes* 
sengers,  (employed  at  railroad  depots  and  steamboat  landings  j) 
18  special  and  26  local  agents.  Its  inland  mail-routes  are  divi- 
ded into  four  geographical  sections,  and  let  to  service  for  periods 
of  four  years.  One  of  the  sections  being  placed  under  contract 
each .  spring,  the  entire  circle  is  kept  in  constant  motion.  Of 
the  postmasters,  those  whose  offices  produce  a  revenue  of 
^^1,000  a  year,  of  which  there  are  258,  are  appointed  by  the 
President  and  Senate,  the  others  by  the  Postmaster-General. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  contract  and  accounting  business, 
the  offices  are  further  classified  under  the  following  denomina- 
tions, viz. :  Distribution,  special,  collection,  draft,  and  deposit 
The  peculiar  duty  of  the  distributing  portion,  which  are  usually 
located  at  the  gateways  of  States,  or  other  large  mail  districts, 
is  to  consolidate,  assort,  and  dispatch  by  the  most  direct  lines, 
the  packages  coming  to  them  from  different  quarters.  The  spe- 
cial offices,  exceeding  3,000,  are  generally  situated  in  retired 
locations,  off  any  public  route,  and  have  to  pay  for  their  mail 
supplies  out  of  what  they  make.  Those  styled  collection — over 
17,000 — are  under  instructions  to  hand  their  revenues  quarterlv 
to  the  contractors  furnishing  them  with  the  mail  The  draft 
offices — about  1,000 — are  directed  to  retain  their  postages  to 
meet  special  drafts  made  on  them  by  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington. Those  denominated  deposit — nearly  as  many — place 
their  balances,  periodically,  in  desio;nated  depositories. 

The  present  energetic  postal  Chief,  and  his  able  Assistants, 
manifest  a  commendable  solicitude  to  infuse  the  utmost  practica- 
ble Vitality  into  every  branch  of  the  business  intrusted  to  their 
supervision.  The  office  of  Postmaster-General,  although  con- 
nected with  much  power  and  patronage,  has  peculiar  trials,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  no  man,  however  well-meaning  and  sagacious, 
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can  dispense  this  patronage  to  the  satisfaction  of  all ;  or,  how- 
ever watchfal  ana.  energetic,  prevent,  amid  the  multitude  of 
agents  attached  to  the  postal  service,  numerous  daily  deficien- 
cies, and  malpractices  in  duty,  which  give  rise  to  much  public 
annoyance,  and  bring  do^yn  on  the  head  of  the  department 
loud  complaints,  both  on  the  part  of  the  press  and  of  individu- 
als. The  feet  that  Judge  Campbell  took  charge  of  the  estab- 
lishment at  a  period  when  its  expenditures  considerably  ex- 
ceeded its  revenue^,  whereby  he  is  precluded  from  giving  effect 
to  many  meritorious  applications,  from  different  sections  of  the 
Union,  for  increase  of  mail  facilities,  must,  I  Judge,  have  aug- 
mented the  ordinary  difficulties  of  the  position. 

Several  reports  from  the  department  to  Congress,  within  a 
few  years  past,  have  alluded  to  serious  defects  in  our  postal  sys- 
tem—particularly its  arrangements  for  mail  billing,  njail  distri- 
bution, and  securing  the  accountability  of  postmasters.  In  a 
small,  compactly-settled  country  like  Great  Britain,  from  which 
we  derived  our  theorjr  on  these  subjects,  it  is  easy  to  apply  a 
proper  corrective,  which  was  accordingly  dpne  there  a  few 
years  ago..  But  owing  to  the  widely-scattered  condition  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  and  the  constant  changes  going 
on  in  the  locations  of  its  post-offices  and  the  direction  of  its 
routes,  insurmountable  obstacles  have  opposed  themselves  to  all 
plans  suggested  for  reforming  the  matter  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  A  serious  additional  impediment  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  American  Office  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  it  has  not,  in  all 
casesj  as  the  British  and  French  postal  departments  have,  entire 
control  over  the  times  of  arrival  and  departure  of  the  raibroad 
mails. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  opening  for  improvement, 
the  operations  of  the  General  Post-Office  constitute,  as  hinted  in 
the  outset  of  this  article,  on  account  of  their  vigor  and  magni- 
tude, a  subject  for  general  congratulation.  The  New- York 
evening  papers  are  perused  the  next  afternoon  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  ana  in  Weldon,  North  Carolina— the  former  671,  and  the 
latter  451  miles  distant ;  and  the  following  day  in  Chicago  and 
Charleston. ,  Similar  instances  of  celerity  in  the  dispatch  of  the 
mail-'bags,  in  other*  quarters  of  the  country,  are  numerous.  Al- 
most the  entire  distance  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Iowa,  immense  ♦quantities  of  letters  and  printed 
matter  are  dailv  forwarded  by  its  agencies,  with  all  the  velocity 
littainable  by  the  iron  horse  and  steamboat  paddle.  A  regular 
mail  conveyance,  by  coach  and  horsebacK,  is  made  once  a 
month  from  the  banks  of  the  Kio  Grande  to  those  of  the  Mis- 
souri, about  2,000  miles,  through  districts  till  recently  settled 
only  by  half-breed  Indians  and  imbecile  Mexicans.  From  the 
latter  point  the  post-riders  again  periodically  take  up  the  line 
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of  m^rch  another  2,000  miles,  over  boundless,  uncultivated 
prairies  and  gigantic  ino))ntain  ranges,  rarely  trodden,  except 
by  the  foot  of  tne  red  man,  to  our  remote  possessions  on  the 
Pacific,  fructifying  the  soil  in  their  passage  with  the  seeds  of  in- 
tellectual, social,  and  moral  culture,,  as  well  as  potently  aiding 
to  dispel  the  gloom  of  savage  barbaritv.  The  railroad  and 
steamboat  lines  conv^yin^  the  departments  mails,  if  formed  into 
a  single  route,  would  girdle  the  globe ;  and  its  ocean  routes,  .if 
united  in  like  manner,  would  nearly  encompass  it  again.  The 
tide  of  enlightened  political  sentiment,  wafted  to  the  Old  World 
by  the  latter,  promises  a  mightier  influence  in  emancipating  its 
masses  from  tne  thraldom  of  despotic  civil  institutions,  man 
revolutionary  bayonets  or  imperial  armies  ever  e£fected. 


Art.  n.--STiTISTICAL  CONGSEU  OF  RATIONS  AT  BBUSSELS. 

{We  have  traniTated  from  the  work  of  Otto  Hubner,.  publiihed  in  1653,  an  account 
of  the  Staiiaiical  Con^eM  which  wai  held  in  September  of  that  year  at  Brusselay 
and  at  wliich  a  large  number  of  delegatea  were  preient,  repreReniing  twenty-six 
countries.  The  idea  of  this  Congress  was  originated  at  the  World^n  Exhibition 
in  London  by  the  different  statisticians  present,  and  the  charge  of  bringing  it  to- 
gether was  undertaken  by  M.'  Quetelet,  President  of  the  Belgian  Central  Com- 
mission of  Statistics,  who  issued  a  circular  letter,  in  which  he  detailed  a  plan  to 
■erre  as  a  basis  of  future  operations.*] 

The  Congress  met  at  the  Saloon  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of 
Science  and  Medicine,  on  the  19th  September,  1853. 

M.  Quetelet)  President  of  the  Central  Commission  of  Statis- 
tics of  Belgium,  took  the  chair. 

The  President  congratulated  the  members'  of  the  "  Commis- 
sion Centrale,"  whi(£  had  convoked  this  Assembly,  that  their 

*  1.  Oi'ganization  of  statistics,  population,  territory,  estates,  and  emigration. 

2.  Statistics  of  agriculture,  of  manufactures,  dec,  and  of  commerce. 

8.  The  laboring  classes,  the  indigent,  education,  crime  and  its  suppression,  dec 

The  object  of  the  first  is  to  iniT<^ttce  a  uniform  plan  of  official  statistics  to  be 
adopted  by  all  nations.  M.  Quetelet  furnishes  some  details  which  are  Taluable. 
He  says  in  Belgium,  as  in  England,  the  census  is  taken  on  a  fixed  day,  and  the 
person  is  recorded  in  the  place  where  he  spent  the  previous  night.  In  Franoe, 
Austria,  Sardinia,  and  the  ZoU-Verein,  dec.,  they  distinguish  between  the  popula> 
lion  of  right  and  of  fact.  Nothing  is  moiy  variable  than  the  time  fixed  for  the 
enumeration.  In  France  and  in  England  it  is  in  April,  in  Norway  in  November, 
in  Denmark  in  February,  in  Belgium  in  October,  in  Germany  in  December.  (In 
the  United  States  in  June.)  December  would  seem  to  be  most  favorable,  as  re- 
movals are  then  less  frequent,  families  are  less  dispersed,  and  the  floating  popif 
lation  least.  In  England,  the  United  States,  Norway,  Holland,  and  Sardinia,  the 
census  is  taken  decennially  ;  in  France,  quinquennially  ;  in  the  German  States, 
triensially  ;  in  others,  as  in  Belgium,  irregularly.  The  decennial  system,  for  all 
rations,  recommends  itself  as  the  best.  The  name,  surname,  civil  state,  age, 
profession,  nationality,  religion,  die.,  is  generally  taken.    In  Belgium  are  added 
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labors  had  been  crowned  with  such  success,  and  invited,  the 
Congress  to  organize  itself. 

The  President,  after  having  expressed  his  gratitude,  stated 
that  he  was  compelled  to  confess  that,  if  Belgium  had  been 

lalifQafe,  namber  of  floon  or-paiU  of  the  hovta,  ftdjaeent  gardens,  protection 
Affainst  fire,  the  degree  ef  iottraction  or  ignorance ;  in  France,  the  number  of 
afiena,  of  deaf  mutes,  of  blind,  infirm,  dec.  M.  Quetelet  submits  the  following  pro- 
positions, among  others,  to  the  Congresi,  and  we  note  them  in  proof  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  statistical  investigations  are  being  pressed  in  Europe,  and  the  lively 
interest  which  is  taken  in  them : — 

1.  Enumerations  of  population  should  be  made  by  name,  and  based  on  the 
principle  of  population  tnjfket.  Nevertheleis,  special  documents  or  other  sources 
of  information  can  be  oons«lted  m  order  to  establish  the  popalation  of  tight,  ac- 
eoidiiiff  to  the  circamstam^s  of  the  case. 

2.  These  enumerations  should  take  place  every  ten  years,  the  first  being  fixed 
for  the  31st  December,  i860. 

a.  There  should  be  a  separate  schedule  for  each  family  or  hooiehold. 

4.  Special  agents,  charged  with  distributing,  and  again  eolleeting  these  sche- 
dules, should  make  it  their  duty  to  see  that  they  are  af^ttrately  filled  up,  or  else 
should  fill  them  up  themselves,  according  to  the  best  information  they  can  obtain. 


6.  The  enumeration  by  census  should  comprise— 
a.  The  Christian  and  surname,  place  of  birth,  lang 
onditioo,  profession  or  means  of  livelihood,  length 


nguaffe  spoken,  religion,  civil 
condition,  profession  or  means  of  livelihood,  length  of  residence  in  locality ; 
children  who  receive  common  school,  middling,  or  a  high  decree  of  education; 
families  or  individuals  who  receive  aid  from  eleemosynary  institutions  or  the 
mmietpal  aothonties ;  classification  of  houses  accoidinff  to  their  number  of 
stories,  or  this  portions  in  the  oceupatipn  of  each  family  ;  the  gaidens  contiguooa 
to  each  house,  and  insurances  agamst  loss  by  fire. 

b.  Diseases  and  apparent  ihfirmities — those  blind  in  both  eyes  or  of  one  only; 
deaf  and  dumb--those  who  are  removed  from  their  families  and  reside  in  public 
or  private  establishmenU ;  idiols ;  individuals  affected  in  any  way,  or  afilicted 
with  a  curved  spine,  theioss  of  an  arm,  of  a  leg,  club-footed,  or  other  apparent  dis- 
eases or  infirmities. 

5.  It  will  be  necessary  that  the  abstract  of  the  census  retams  of  each  country 
should  be  made  according  to  a  uniform  plaa,4n  order  that  the  retams  may  be  in  a 
condition  to  compare  them  with  each  other. 

7.  It  is  indispensable  that  a  registry  of  the  population  should  be  kept  in  each 
municipal  jurisdiction.  Each  family  should  occupy  a  separate  page  of  it,  and  the 
first  memoranda  made  should  bci  according  to  the  notei  furnished  by  the  general 
census.  All  changes  which  take  place  in  the  number  or  condition  of  the  members 
of  each  family  should  be  accurately  noted  therein.  Such  municipal  regulations 
can  be  adopted  for  verifying  any  change  of  rei»idence  as  will  preserve  a  perfect 
harmony  between  the  real  changes  and  those  noted  in  the  register. 

S.  The  progress  of  civil  condition  must  be  asceruined  every  year.  It  com- 
prise!— 

a.  Births  according  to  sex,  distinguishing  between  thoie  which  are  legitimate 
and  illegitimate ;  twins,  still*born,  deaths,  marriages  and  divorces-*-«M  by  months. 

b.  Deaths,  according  to  age  and  according  to  months. 

c.  Deaths,  according  to  diseases  and  months. 

d.  Marriages  accordmg  to  age,  and  distinguishing  the  civil  condition  of  the  par- 
ties marrying. 

In  regarl  to  certain  queries,  the  following  rules  shouldbe  observed  : — 

Marginal  notes  should  be  made  to  the  names  of  natural  children,  to  indicate 
such  as  have  been  acknowledged  f»r  rendered  legitimate  by  legal  pr«»cess. 

Still-born  children  shonld  be  distinguished  into  such  as  died  before,  daring,  or 
immediately  after  aocoacbement. 

The  table  of  deaths  according  to  age  should  indicate,  in  addition  to  the  aex,  the 
civil  condition  of  the  •deceased.  The  ages  at  the  time  of  death,  as  well  as  those 
oftthe  living,  as  esubli«hed  by  the  census,  should  be  minutely  detailed— for  each 
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80  happy  BE  to  make  greater  progresses  in  statifitics,  she  owqJ 
it  to  the  voluntary  assistance  of  her  Gt>Yernment,  and  especially 
to  the  Minister  Piercot,  who  had  done  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  remove  the  various  obstacles  which  always  appear  at  uie  be- 

S'nning  of  such  a  difficult  work.  He  had  also  afforded  every 
cility  in  calling  together  'this  Conffress,  and  aooonmiodating 
its  honorable  members.  Therefore,  he  fQuetelet!)  would  allow 
himself  to  propose  that  M.  Piercot  mignt  be  elected  as  hono- 
Taxy  President  of  this  Congress. 

Minister  Piercot  returned  thanks  in  the  name  of  his  Govern- 
ment, which  had  been  here  so  highly  honoi'ed  in  his  perspn, 
Immedia^ly  after  the  Belgian  Independence,  the  Government 
had  considered  it  its  duty  to  do  everything  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
motion of  administrative  statistics,  because  hereby  all  depart* 
ments  of  the  administration  would  be  elucidated.  The  learned 
and  excellent  members  of  the  "  Commission  Centrale"  deserved 
the  thanks,  not  only  of  their  own  country,  but  also  of  all 
friends  of  statistics  anSi  national  economy.  However,  their 
greatest  reward  was  the  ready  acceptance  of  their  invitation 
by  so  many  excellent  and  learned  men  of  different  countries 
and  nations. 

Count  Arrivabene  (of  Belgium)  said,  that  as  the  bureaux 
had  been  formed  of  the  members  of  the  "  Commission  Cen- 
trale," it  would  be  very  judicious  to  elect  Vice-Presidents,  by 
which  the  other  countnes  could  be  also  represented.    He  pro- 

E>sed,  therefore,  to  nominate  as  Vice-Presidents:  for  Great 
ritain,  Mr.  W.  Farr;  France,  M.  Villerm^;  Prussia,  M, 
Dieterici;  Germany,  M.  Mittermaier;  Netherlands,  M.  An- 
kersdyck;  Spain,  M.  Bamon  de  la  Sagra;  Austria,  M. 
Czoemig ;  Italy,  M.  Bertini. 

This  proposition  was  accepted  by  acclamation,  and  the  elected 
gentlemen  took  their  seats  at  the  bureau. 

The  President  said,  that  before  the  beginning  of  the  discua- 
sioUy  he  would  give,  in  a  few  -words,  the  reasons  and  ideas 
which  had  induced  the  "  Commission  Centrale"  to  convocate 
the  present  Congress.  Everybody  must  haye  been  undoubtedly 
surprised  at  the  little  harmony  and  unison  in  the  statistics  of 
the  different  countries,  and  also  at  the  impossibility  of  compar- 
ing  them  with  one  another.     These  difficulties  had  causeol  a 

month  up  to  the  12th  incluiive,  then  for  each  three  months  up  to  the  age  of  two 
vears,  and  from  the  third  year  the  age  must  be  specified  by  year  and  month,  it 
being  necessary  to  indicate  the  months  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  classify  the 
deaths  according  to  scales  of  ages,  and  to  prevent  the  transposition  of  one  scale 
for  another. 

9.  There  should  be  established  a  uniform  nomenclature  of  the  causes  of  death, 
which  should  be  applicable  to  all  countries.  This  nomenclature,  the  importance 
of  which  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  may  form  the  subject  of  future  dieeussionr 
and  be  decided  upon  at  the  next  Statistical  Congress.  « 
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«eat  loss  of  time,  and  led  to  deplorable  errors.  At  the  great 
Exhibition  of  London  it  had  dissappointed  many  that  there  had 
no  acrangements  been  made  by  which  the  different  nations 
would  have  been  enabled  to  make  comparisons  between  their 
'Own  and  foreign  productions.  This  would  have  been*  easily 
|)TeYent^  by  a  previous  assumption  of  equal  and .  uniform 
49igns  and  expressions,  which  comprehend  and  condense  a  great 
number  of  ideas  and  &cts.  Many  national  economists  and 
statisticians  had  felt  this  deficiency,  and  in  their  special  meet* 
ings  resolved  to  assemble  the  next  year  at  Brussels.  He  re- 
gretted very  much  that  many  of  them  had  been  prevented  from 
being  present. 

The  "  Commission  Centrale,"  encouraged  by  so  many  ex- 
oeUent  savants,  luid  ts^en  up  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the 
resolution  which  now  had  produced  such  splendid  results. 
Governments  and  learned  societies  of  twenty-six  different 
countries  had  sent  their  ablest  men.  This  day  would  be  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  statistics. 

M.  Bergso^  (of  Denmark)  stated  that  twenty  ;^ears  ago  there 
were  neither  official  statistics  nor  books  containing  tables  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Denmark,  as  the  absolute 
Government,  which  at  that  time  was  in  full  sway,  avoided 
everything  that  could  afford  to  the  people  an  insight  into  the 
interior  arairs  of  the  country.  Koooay  knew  the  value  of 
exports  and  imports,^  the  revenues,  expenditures,  public  debts, 
etc.,  for  the  Government  covered  everything  with  a  thin  veil 
But  as  soon  as  there  was  a  Diet,  statistics  were-  ordered  imme- 
diately to  be  made,  and  in  18SS  the  Statistic  Central  Oommis* 
fliun,  imder  the  aogis  of  the  celebrated  statesman,  Jonas 
ColUns,  was  establirfied.  In  1886  to  1849  eighteen  great 
volumes  had  been  published,  c6ntaining  tables  on  almost 
6very  important  subject  of  statistics.  However,  since  1849, 
when  Denmark  received  a  liberal  constitution,  the  old  Cen- 
tral Commission  had  been  abolished,  and  a  new  permanent 
Oentral  Bureau  under  his  direction  erected,  which  had  pub- 
lished already  ten  volumes.  Private  statistical  associations 
were  not  to  be  found,  with  the  only  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
Boyal  Medical  Society  of  Copenhagen,  which  had  a  permanent 
Committee  for  medical  statistics. 

M.  Dieterici  (of  Prussia)  said,  that  official  statistics  in  Prus- 
sia go  &r  back,  and  are  more  than  a  century  old.  Brederic 
William  I.  commenced  to  require  lists  of  population,  and  under 
Prederic  the  Great  the  comptrollers  of  taxes  were  required  ^to 
count  the  population  of  the  cities,  and  the  provincial  counsellors 
that  of  the  rural  districts.  Since  1748  these  lists  exist,  with  the 
only  exceptions  of  the  years  of  war.  The  Minister  Stein  ordered, 
in  1805,  the  establishment  of  a  Statistical  Bureau,  but  the  war 
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in  1806  preyented  this  laudaBle  plan  from  realization.  In  1810 
the  present  bureau,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  State,  was  founded,  and  the  best  statistician  of  that 
time,  M.  Hoffmann,  placed  at  the  head.  A  topographical  de* 
partment  still  exists,  and,  l)y  the  desire  of  A.  Y.  Humboldt,  a 
meteorological^  under  the  direction  of  the  renowned  meteorolo- 

Sst,  Prof.  Doye,  was  added  to  it.  Recently  the  Almanach'* 
eputation  had  been  connected  with  it  Eight  volumes  were 
published,  and  three  others  were  in  press.  Every  fortnight  a 
journal  is  published,  of  ''  Gommunicationisi  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau," 

M.  Y.  Herrmann  (of  Bavaria)  then  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the 
statistics  of  Bavaria.  The  Minister  of  Commerce  had  formed  in 
his  department  a  special  bureau  for  statistics.  A  commisfflon 
as  in  Belgium  did  not  exist,  only  the  Minister  in  connection 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  deliberated  on  the 
necessary  formularies  and  schedules.  He  specified  the  way  by 
which  the  statistics  were  received  from  the  different  prbvincial 
offices,  which,  however,  bore  no  difference  from  other  countries. 
'  Baron  Czoemig  (of  Austria)  stated  that  in  Austria,  by  orders 
oi  tlie  ,Emperor  Francis,  in  1828  a  Statistical  Bureau  had  be^n 
established,  with  the  special  arrangement,  that  all  branches  of 
the  administraticm  should  be  obliged  to  report  their  statistics. 
It  waa  associated  with  the  High  Court  of  Calculations,  which 
latter  offered  the  best  and  most  valuable  materials.  Every 
year  there  were  tables  prepared,  which  gave  the  results  of  the 
administration  in  figures,-  and  which  were  received  lithographed 
from  the  respective  places.  Baron  Y.  Kubeck,  by  combming 
the  scientific  with  the  merely  administrative  department,  created 
in  1840  the  direction  of  the  present  administrative  statistica 
A  short  time  after,  he  (Czoernig)  had  the  honor  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  it,  and  to  prepare  the  materials  which  serve  for  the 
official  statistics  of  Austria.  His  ^eatest  attention  had  been 
idirected  to  such  branches  of  political  economy  as  agriculture, 
metallurgy,  industrv  and  commerce.  Having  finished  this,  he 
had  proceeded  to  the  publication,  adding,  besides  lists  of  popu- 
lation, tables  of  education  and  schools,  and  criminal  statistics. 
Not  before  had  any  Austrian  statistics  boen  published.  But 
since  1844  the  publication  of  all  statistics  were  permitted,  even 
of  those  which  contain  administrative  accounts.  The  direction 
of  the  Statistical  Bureau  was  connected  in  1848  with  the  Minis- 

Sfor  Commence  and  Public  Works.  Besides  the  yearly 
cial  statistics,  there  are  published  for  the  last  four  years,  in 
monthly  or  quarterly  series.  Reports  on  Foreign  Statistics.  The 
same  contain  reports  from  the  Austrian  Consuls,  especially  from 
those  in  the  Orient,  and  also  articles  on  home-matters,  which  did 
not  find  a  place  in  the  official  statistics.    Also,  the  lists  of  im* 
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perts,  exports,  and  the  course  of  foreign  trade  published  yearly. 
The  volume  of  1852  is  now  in  press.  The  "  Austria,^^  a  national- 
economical  journal^  tas  beeir  founded  by  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
merce for  statistical  purposes.  Finally,  the  great  ethnographical 
chart,  on  which  he  had  been  for  ten  years  working,  and  of  which 
he  had  the  honor  to  present  a  copy  to  the  Congress,  had  not  been 
published,  as  the  text  was  not  yet  completed. 

M.  licgoyt  ^of  France).    In  France  every  ministry  j)ublishes 
its  own  statistics.    However,  some  of  them  nave  Statistical  Spe- 
cial Bureaux.    Everybody  knows  that  those  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  under  the  superintendence  df  an  excellent  statisti- 
cian, M.  Arondeau,  compiled  civil  and  crimiual  statistics.     The 
Ministries  of  Finance  and  Commerce  have  also  their  bureaux. 
For  the  latter,  in  1884,  a  General  Bureau  for  Statistics,  under  the 
direction  of  the  celebrated  M.  Moreau  de  lonn^,  was  established. 
Here  are  the  collections  of  all  national-economical  facts  and  mate- 
rials for  the  whole  country  to  be  made.    Since  that  time  it  has 
Eublished  about  thirteen  volumes  on  various  objects,  as  on  Popu- 
ition,  Administration,  Finance,  Commerce,  Industry,  etc.    A  fact 
touched  already  upon  by  the  prefects  has  struck  hmi,  viz. :  that 
there  has  been  always  wanted  informations  from  the  Maires 
(Marshals),  which  they  could  not  give,  having  usually  not  the 
time,  if  thev  had  the  necessary  intellect  to  make  the  researches. 
Therefore  he  had  considered  it  to  be  more  advantageous  to  as- 
sociate private  efforts  with  official,  and  had  made  proposals, 
which  had  been  accepted  by  the  government  in  the  decree  of 
the  1st  January,  1858,  which  orders  that  in  every  county  a 
Statistical  Commission  shall  be  established,  the  members  of 
which  are  to  be  nominated  bv  the  Prefect.    This  commission  is 
divided  into  commercial  sub-commissions.    Eveiy  one  of  the 
latter  must  exactly  answer  to  all  questions  on  the  schedules. 
The  results  are  then  to  be  delivered  to  the  County  Commission, 
which  debates  in  connection  with  the  most  intelligent  men  the 
doubtful  points.    After  that  critique  all  schedules  from  the 
sub-commission  are  to  be  composed,  and  after  that  the  blanks  in 
the  county  schedules  filled  up.    If  the  County  Commission  has 
found  no  defects  or  errors,  tne  whole  report  will  be  sent  to  the 
Sub-Prefect.    This  officer  submits  it  to  a  double  investigation, 
the  first  by  the  Central  Commission  of  the  Arrondissement,  the 
other,  in  all  agricultural  matters,  by  the  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture.    Hereupon  the  various  county  schedules  are  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Prefect,  who  submits  them  to  a  last  examination, 
compiles  them,  and  sends  the  results  to  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior.   The  General  Bureau  of  Statistics  corresponds  by  the 
medium  of  the  Minister  with  the  Prefects,  in  order  to  receive 
from  those  officers  all  administration  documents.    In  this  way 
the  Prefects  assign  to  the  commission  the  reports  on  pouplation, 
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foundlings,  beggars,  etc  In  the  bareau  there  were  received^ 
besides  the  official  reports  from  the  Prefects,  also  such  as  ooold 
not  be  collected  by  official  persons,  and  which  the  county  com> 
missaries  must  gather  from  private  persons, 

Mr.  William  Farr  (England)  said  he  would  state,  that  he  was 
sent  by  the  Begistrar  General,  with  the  consent  of  his  govern- 
ment, to  be  present  at  this  Congress,  and  also  was. ordered  to 
report  on  the  transactions  of  the  same.  This  communication, 
jomed  by  that  he  had  to  make  in  behalf  of  the  English  statis- 
ticians, were  the  best  testimony  of  Old  England's  desire  to  act 
in  perfect  harmony  with  other  States  for  realizsing  those  desired 
improvements  in  the  present  statistical  system. .  A  Congress  of 
Statisticians  of  all  Europe,  which  is  engaged  in  observing  and 
dismembering  the  social  phenomena,  is  a  benefit  to  all  man- 
kind— a  benefit  which  the^  owe  to  the  enlightened  sense  of  the 
Belgian  Government,  which  was  worthily  represented  by  the 
President,  (Quetelet,)  a  man  who  had  worked  so  long  on  the 
field  of  statistics,  and  whose  character,  as  well  as  his  scientific 
works,  were  esteemed  of  all  statisticians.  He  then  proceeded  to 
give  a  sketch  of  the  statistical  institutions  of  England.  From 
1801  to  '31,  the  census  of  the  population  had  been  taken,  under 
the  directiou  of  Mr.  Eickman,  every  tenth  year.  Since  1841, 
the  same  has  been  executed  by  three  commissaries,  of  which 
one  was  the  Registrar  General.  The  difficulties  in  taking  the 
census  were  very  great,  as  the  English  population  was  spread 
over  one  hundred  and  seventy -six  islands.  He  gave  a  deswip- 
tion  of  the  census  of  1851,  of  which  three  volumes  had  be«i 
published.  In  regard  to  private  statisticians,  he  mentioned,  in 
very  high  terms,  the  names  of  Porter  and  McCulloch. 

The  President  begged  one  of  the  two  representatives  of  Saxony 
to  give  some  information  i^elating  to  the  statistics  of  his  country. 

M.  Weinlig,  (Saxony.)  In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  the  offi- 
cial statistics  are  concentrated  in  a  bureau  connected  with  that 
section  of  the  Ministry  in  which  he  had  the  honor  to  preside. 
The  Statistical  Bureau  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a 
bureau  chief.  In  two  years  there  have  been  published  three 
volumes.  Privite  statistical  societies  did  noj;  exist.  AH  branches 
of  the  administration  must  contribute  their  statistics. 

M.  Bamoa  de  la  Sagra  (Spain)  was  very  sorry  that  he  must 
confess  that  Spain  was  far  o^hind  other  countries  in  regard  to 
statistics.  A  statistical  bureau  did  not  exist  at  all,  abd  there 
had  never  been  any  census.  Begisters  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  had  been  kept  by  the  priests,  and  these  were  the  only 
means  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  population.  However,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  was  now  making  -serious  ^ffi^rts  to 
establish  a  Statistical  Bureau.  M.  Pascual  Madoz,  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  had  published  a  very  interesting 
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work,  entitled,  '^Dictionnaire  G&)graphiqae  et  Statistiqtie  de. 
I'Espagne,"  in  16  vohimes.  He  had  sent  commissioDs  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  collect  materials,  and  besides,  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  government  all  possible  assistance.  On  Cuba, 
very  interesting  statistics  hav&  oeen  published.  There  were 
two  different  lands  of  documents,  one  for  the  city  of  Havana, 
the  other  for  the  whole  island.  They  commenced  with  the  year 
1817,  and  have  been  continued  until  now.  The  export  tables  are 
modelled  after  those  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

M.  Mittermaier  (Grand  Duchy  of  Baden^  sud,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  state  that  his  little  country  stood  oehind  no  other  one 
relating  to  statistics.  Baden  had  been  the  first  German  State 
publishing  criminal  statistics.'  For- fifteen  years  they  had  as- 
sumed the  French  statistical  system.  Every  Ministry  furnishes  its 
statistical  results.^  Especially  had  the  Minister  of  Finance  pub- 
lished in  the  past  year,  very  estimable  reports  on  taxes,  comtnerce, 
riches,  &c.,'df  the  Grand  Duchy-  Not  only  the  government, 
but  also  newspapers,  had  offered  most  interesting  statistical  ma- 
terials. In  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  recenuy,  a  Statistical 
Bureau  had  been  established.  He  concluded  by  giving  the  forty- 
five  questions  which  the  Commnnalities  bad  to  answer. 

Chevalier  Bertini  (Sardinia)  stated,  that  Charles  Albert  esta- 
blished at  the  beginning  of  his-  reign  (1820)  a  commission  for 
statistics  for  the  continental  provinces.  With  this  commission 
corresponded  thirty-seven  juntas,  or  provincial  commissions, 
every  one  of  which  consisted  of  six  members.  Four  large 
volumes  had  been  published,  and,  besides  these,  some  reports 
from  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  The  Almanach*General,  appear- 
ing every  year,  contained  very  interesting  statements  on  popu- 
lation, industry,  commerce,  &;c. 

M.  V.  Baumhauer  (Holland.)  The  government  of  Holland 
founded  (1826)  a  Statistical  Bureau,  which  has  published  two 
volumes,  especially  on  population.  Besides  that,  it  has  collected 
the  existing  documents  of  births,  d^ths,  and  marriages,  since  the 
year  1804.  In  1880  it  was  abolished.^  Towards  1886,  a  third 
volume,  as  a  supplement  to  the  two  preceding  ones,  made  its  ap- 
pearance. Since  1826,  Professor  Gobatto,  of  Delft,  has,  by  the 
desire  of  the  Bang,  regularlv  published  a  vear-book,  which  con- 
tains reports  on  births,  deatbs)  marriages,  &c.,  and  also  on  crimi- 
nal statistics.  Of  the  census  of  1840,  a  publication  has  been 
given,  in  a  small  octavo  volume.  In  1848,  the  liberal  Ministry 
founded  two  statistical  bureaux,  one  for  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior, the  other  for  that  of  the  Finances.  There  is  no  general 
bureau. 

M.  Siok  ( Wurttemberg.)  Wurttemberg  had  a  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics and  Topography,  which  formed  a  subdivision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Finances.     The  Topographical  Bureau  had  just 
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published  a  topographical  atlas  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  scale  of 
1.50,000,  and  a  general  map  of  1.200,000.  Thirty-three  vol- 
umes  had  been  published. 

M.  Meyer  von  Knonau  (Switzerland)  stated,  that  Switzerland 
possessed,  in  the  proper  sense,  no  Statistical  Bureaa;  but  there 
nad  been  done  a  good  deal  in  favor  of  statistics,  especially  since 
1880.  Beports,  more  or  less  detailed,  had  been  received  from 
nearly  all  the  Cantons,  especially  from  Basle,  St.  Gall,  and 
Zurich.  Philanthropic  and  industrial  societies  had  also  published 
very  interesting  reports.  Of  all  Cantons,  Zurich  had  the  oldest 
census  on  population ;  for  there  is  a  nominal  list  which  had 
been  made  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  con- 
tains estimable  reports  on  statistics^  as  well  as  on  history. 

M.  D'Avila  (Portugal)  said,  he  would  not,  as  the  regulations 
forbid  long  speeches,  mention  the  statistical  works  of  Portuml 
of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  of  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  representa- 
tivQ  system,  atid  especially  after  its  recondtitution  in  1884,  the 
government  had  been  compelled  to  organize  a  Statistical  Central 
Committee.  Since  1835s  four  census  enumerations  had  been 
made,  viz. :  in  18^8,  1848, 1849,  and  1861.  That  of  1851  is 
nearly  finished.     . 

(The  resolutions  of  the  Convention  will  be  published  here- 
after.) 
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While  resting  for  an  hour  or  two,  on  a  hot  summer  day  of 
the  past  year,  m  a  village  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  we 
met  with  a  periodical,  the  title  of  which  we  have  forgotten,  but 
which  contained  a  letter  from  a  Methodist  divine  of  this  country, 
who,  at  the  writing,  was  travelling  in  France.  The  letter,  wnt- 
ten  some  two  years  ago,  was  o]ae  of  the  most  finished  and  inter- 
esting productions  we  ever  read.  The  gentleman  had  been  mak- 
ing some  examinations  into  the  census  statistics  of  that  country ; 
and  the  conviction  seemed  forced  upon  him  that  in  those  rural 
districts  of  France  in  which  the  peasantry  obtained  the  benefits 
of  education,  crime  was  much  more  common,  than  in  those  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  peasantry  were  not  educated. 

He  stated  this  as  a  startling  fact,  confirmed  bj  the.  returns  of 
several  years ;  and  was  lamenting  it  as  a  condition  of  thin^  for 
which  no  friend  of  education  or  morality  could  assign  a  rational 
cause. 

Since  reading  that  letter,  we  have  been  awaiting  the  complete 
synopsis  of  the  census  returns  of  our  own  country  for  the  year 
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1850,  in  order  ta  see  if  the  exhibit  in  Framse  would  be  con- 
firmed by  the  facts  here. 

We  present  some  tables  collated  from  the  census  reports,  with- 
outtK>mment.  They  certainly  furnish  a  nut  for  philosophers  an^ 
moralists  to  crack:  It  mav  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  hpwever,  that 
if  the  census  returns  can  be  relied  upon  as  correct,  we  Southern 
people,  who  are  often  twitted  for  oeing  deficient  in  our  moral 
perceptions,  and  our  regard  for  the  laws,  need  not  blush  at  the 
exhibit.  The  ^^  land  of  steady  habits"  is  no  longer  with  the 
New-Englanders  and  the  people  of  the  free  States. 

The  following  table  shows  tne  population,  number  of  churches, 
number  of  persons  over  twenty  years  of  ag;e  who  cannot  read, 
and  the  number  of  convicts  confined  in  penitentiaries  on  the  1st 
June,  1850.  The  table  comprises  ten  Northern  and  ten  South- 
ern States : — . 

ITBM8  OF  THE  CKHBUS  OT  1850. 

STAT...     ^  Popidation.     No-pfChurche..    ^•;;S3'«%^.  .''"liS'*"*" 

Maine 683,169......      9A5 2,134 62 

MaiflachuietU 994,614 1,476 1,861 801 

New-Hampahire ....;    317,976.......      626 945 77 

Vennont 314.120......      699 616 89 

Connecticut 376,792..      ..      734 1,283 146 

Rbodelsland -     i-*t»o45 228 1.248 24 

New.V«..k 3.097,894 4,184 80,670 1,080 

New-Jeraey 489,666 818 12,787 186 

Pennejrlvania 2,31l»786 8,666 61,283 302 

Delaware 91,632 180 9,#77 6 


.    8,718,388 13,800 112,614  2,171 

Maryland , 683.034 909 38,426 200 

Virginia 1,421,661 2,383 87,383 188 

NoEth  Carolina 869,039 1,796 80,083 14 

South  Carolina. 668,607 1,182 16,460 19 

Georgia. 906.186 1,862 41,261 86 

Alabama 771,623 1,373 33.853 23 

MisBistippi 606,626 1,016 13,447 81 

Louisiana 617,762 306 18,389 160 

Tenneeaee 1,002.717 2,014 78,114 187 

Kentucky 982,405 1,846 67,369 141 

8,329,469 14.686 474,726  1,098 

It  is  here  seen,  that  though  the  ten  Southern  States  have 
nearly  half  a  mijlion  leas  population,  they  have  over  a  thousand 
more  churches  than  the  ten  Northern  States,  though  among  the 
latter  is  included  that  portion  of  our  Union  most  famed  for  reli- 
gion and  morality. 

With  nearly  an  equal  population,  the  ten  Northern  free  States 
had  twice  as  many  criminab  as  the  ten  Southern  slave  States, 
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though  the  latter  had  four  times  as  many  persoos  unable  to  read 
or  write. 

lu  this  estimate,  I  have  not  included  "  foreigners,"  exoept  in 
the  item  of  population.  The  tables  of  "  education"  and  "  cnme" 
are  taken  from  the  "  native"  population  alone.  It  may  be  said 
Ihat  I  have  selected  these  tables  from  those  Northern  States 
having  the  largest  seaports  in  the  Union,  where  vice  and  crime 
most  abound.  But,  unfortunately,  the.  tables  present  the  same 
image,  even  when  we  strike  out  New- York  and  Massachusetts, 
containing  New-Yoric  and  Boston,  the  two  cities  where  the 
"  foreign"  criminals  largely  exceed  the  "  native."  For  instance, 
examine  the  following  table : — 

Statbs.  JPopnUtlon.    No.ofCliurchaf.    £*Jj3*oJ*JjS!.  CrUniiMlfc 

N6w-HampBhir6 817,976 625 946 77 

Vermont 814,120 699. 616 89 

Connecticut 870,792 734 1,293 146 

Abode  IiUnd 147,546 228 1,248 84 


1,160,433 2,187 4,102  285 

North  Carolina 869,039 1,796 80,083 14 

South  CaroUna 668,507 1,182 16,460 19 

Georgia 906485 1,862 41,261 86 

Alabama \ 771,623 -1.378 33,853 23 

3,215,364 6,212 171^667. . ....  t^ 

I  have  here  selected  four  Southern  Atlantic  States  having 
large  seaports, .  and  contrasted  them  with  the  four  Northern 
States  most  removed  from  the  influence  of  large  cities.  The 
population  of  the  former  is  about  three  times  that  of  the  latter, 
and  the  number  jof  churches  present  about  the  same  ratio.  Bv$ 
the  number  who  cannot  read  and  write  is  fifty  times  as  great  in 
the  four  Southern  States  as  it  is  in  tiie  four  Northern  States, 
while  the  nuinber  of  criminals  is  twice  as  great  in  the  latter  as 
in  the  former,  though  having  onlv*  one-third  the  population. 
The  same  remarkable  feature  holds  continuous  when  we  con- 
trast New-Hampshire  and  Connecticut  with  Mississippi  and 
Missouri,  as  wi^  appear  from  the  following  table : — 

States.  PopnUtlon.    No.ofCliurcte*.    £*,5J2or5rtte.     Crlmliuito. 

j  New.Hampahire 317,976 626 946 77 

I  Connecticut...^ 370,792 734 1,293 146 


688,768 1,360 2,238 222 

(Misiissippi 606,626 1,016 13,447 81 

jMiaaoun 682,044 880 34,917 108 

1,288,570 1^96 48,364 189 
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Here,  where  we  contrast  with  the  pattern  States  of  New-Eng- 
land a  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  reputation  of  whose 
white  population  for  obedience  to  the  law  has  been  hitherto 
held  in  but  slight  comparative  estimation,  we  find  that  whUe 
the  proportion  of  those  who  cannot  read  or  write  is  ten  times  aa 
great  in  the  two  slave  States  as  in  the  two  free  States,  the  num- 
ber of  criminals  in  the  former  is  in  proportion  on>7  one-half 
what  it  is  in  the  two  latter.    Here  are  some  contrasts : — 

PopQlatlon.  Unable  to  read.  Crlsninala. 

{Connecticut :•.    370,793 1.2OT 146 

^Virginia ..1,421,661 87,888.. 188 

c  MasMchuMtts 994,514 1,861 301 

tTennefaee 1,002,717 78,114 187 

*  These  fects  are  merely  presented  as  food  for  reflection,  for  we 
base  no  theory  upon  them.  There  may  be  errors,  but  scarcely 
such  important  ones  as  would  make  the  census  returns  worth- 
less upon  the  heads  treated  o£ 

Some  interesting  tables  might  be  prepared  from  the  eriminal 
calendar,  showing  that  in  Boston  and  New- York  the  foreign 
population,  thotigh  constituting  a  very  small  portion  of  Ihe 
population  of  the  States,  yet  furnishes  much  the  largest  portion 
of  criminals.  Our  article,  however,  is  now  longer  than  we  de- 
signed it  should  be,  though  it  may  furnish  to  those  who  may 
read  it  some  curious  thoughta 
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Thb  position  of  Jamaica,  occupying  geographically  so  promi- 
nent a  place  in  what  is  fast  becomiDg  the  highway  of  nations, 
and  alread  v  resorted  to  by  British  ana  American  steamers  trad- 
ing towards  the  Isthmus,  as  well  as  the  natural  resources  of  this 
splendid  island,  must  ever  constitute.it  an  object  of  command- 
ing interest  to  the  political  no  less  than  to'the  trading  world. 
To  use  the  words  of  the  present  Governor,  Sir,  Charles  Grey, 
"  The  fertilitv  of  its  soU  and  fitness  both  for  tillage  and  pastur- 
age ;  the  ricnness  and  variety  of  its  vegetable  products ;  the 
aUemations  of  mountain  and  valley ;  the  numerous  hot  springs 
and  medicinal  waters;  the  known  existence  of  various  and 
valuable  minerals ;  the  timbers  and  ornamental  woods  of  its 
forests ;  the  abundance  and  variety  of  fish  on  its  coasts  and 
neighboring  ree&,  indicate  peculiar  jGEU^ilities  for  the  promotion 
of  the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants ;"  and 
warrant  the  hope  that,  low  as  it  has  now  fallen,  it  will  not  be 
permitted  to  relapse  into  utter  barbarism. 
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Its  productions  are  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  fiistic,  Iog\rood,  ma- 
hogany, a  great  variety  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  ginger,  sarsapa- 
rilla,  beeswax  and  honey ;  also,  the  pimento  spice,  of  wfaidi 
nature  has  assigned  to  it  a  monopoly. .  It  possesses  great  facili- 
ties for  rearing  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  &a,  aad  its  copper 
mines  oontain  rich  deposits. 

Jamaica,  as  a  naval  station,  has  always  held  a  prominent 
place,  and  must  become  of  paramount  importance  when  the 
traffic  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  opened  up  across 
the  Isthmus;  and  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  having  the 
elements,  at  least  of  British  institutions,  both  civil  and  reli- 
gious. 

"  The  difference  of  temperature  arising  from  the  mountain 
range  which  runs  east  ana  west,  dividing  all  Jamaica  into  its 
' nor t^  and  south  sid^  of  fertile  and  sultry  low  lands,,  and  of  in- 
termediate hills  of  moderate  elevation,  afford  climates  of  almost 
every  description  known  in  the  tropical  or  in  the  warmer  por- 
tions of  the  temperate  zones,  any  of  which  may  be  exchanged 
for  another  by  a  ride  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  so  that  there  is 
no  part  of  the  globe  where  an  African,  a  colored,  a  Creole,  and 
a  European  population  have  naturally  means  severally  in  the 
enjoyment  otan  atmosphere  adapted  to  sustain  the  healthy  con- 
dition and  the  energy  of  each,"  * 

These  advantages,  commercial  and  political,  connected  with 
this  great  island,  must  ere  long  be  turned  into  account,  and  the 
direction  of  its  affairs  will  certainly  pass  into  the  hands  of  those 
parties,  whatever  their  color,  numbers,  or  origin  may  be,  who 
possess  the  largest  share  of  those  great  principles  of  onward 
progress  and  indomitable  energy  which  characteiize  the  Western 
wond. 

The  depressed  and  critical  state  in  which  this  island  now 
stands  is  so  universally  admitted  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  details,  but  merely  requisite  to  draw  attention  to  the  alarm- 
ing facts  that,  with  the  exports  and  value  of  its  staple  produc- 
tion diminishing,  the  expenditure  of  the  island,  in  the  face  of 
increased  taxation^  is  annually  exceeding  the  revenue  by  an 
average  of  £45,000  ;  and  also  to  the  statement  of  the  present 
Governor,  in  his  dispatch  of  3 1st  December,  1851,  wherein  he 
writes — **  The  finances  of  the  colony  have  gone,  and  are  still 
going  on  from  bad  to  worse." 

In  consequence  the  island  is  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  and  as 
the  taxation  is  falling  more  heavily  on  an  inuioverisned  com- 
munity, daily  becoming  less  able  to  bear  such  ourdens,  there  is 
every  prospect  of  government  being  brought  to  an  immediate 
stano,  from  the  impossibility  of  raising  the  necessary  expendi- 

*  Sir  ChvlM  Gray's  diapateh,  dated  S0Ch  Jima,  18St. 
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tore  for  the  administration  of  jastice,  and  the  civil  and  religious 
institutions  of  government. 

It  is  unnecessary  now  to  enter  into  the  causes  which  have 
reduced  this  once  flourishing  island  to  such  a  position,  and 
which  threaten  with  ruin  those  great  branches  of  industry  in 
which  the  laboring  population,  not  less  than  the  proprietors,  are 
so  deeply  interested,  but  rather  to  bring  under  notice  what,  con- 
sistently with  the  public  feeling  in  this  country,  might  restore 
its  prosperity,  or  at  least  avert  further  ruin. 

The  greatest  evil  against  which  the  planters  of  Jamaicffei  have 
to  contend  is  a  short  supply  of  labor,'  which  exists  throughout 
the  island  generally,  and  has  caused  an  extensive  dismantling 
and  abandonment  of  properties,  as  shown  in  tables  annexed.  This 
complaint  applies  as  well  to  the  expense  of  unskilled  labor,  from 
the  small  amount  of  work  done  during  a  day,  as  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  that  work  continuously,  and  at  seasons  when 
it  is  most  required.  The  first  and  most  obvious  remedy  for  this 
deficiency  appears  to  lie  in  an  increase  to  the  population  being 
obtained  by  encouraging  a  good  system  of  immigratiqu  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  China,  India,  Madeira,  the  Azores,  and 
Europe  itself,  by  means  of  loans  jgranted  for  that  purpose  by 
the  British  government.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  the 
advantages  of  immigration  to  any  thinly  peopled  countrv,  fur- 
ther than  to  point  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  Austra- 
lia, and  to  state,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  that  the  improving 
condition  of  •  all  classes  in  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  as  well 
as  the  increased  production  of  sugar,  is  due  to  the  steady  immi- 
gration which  has  been  going  on  for  some  years  back. 

But  while  immigration  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  speediest 
remedy  for  this  state  of  matters,  it  is  not  the  only  source  to 
which  attention  should  be  directed.  The  import  duties,  as  at 
present  levied,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  discourage  the  laboring 
population  from  working  in  the  cane  fields,  and  induce  them 
to  prefer  cultivating  their  own  grounds,  by  artificially  increas- 
ing the  value  of  provisions  grown  in  the  colony,  and  lessening 
the  amount  of  food  which  can  be  .purchased  by  a  given  wage. 
The  labor  at  present  existing  in  the  island  might  be  made  much 
more  available  were  a  change  to  take  place  in  the  mode  of  rais- 
ing the  revenue,  and  the  heavy  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  £105,000  sterling,  reduced  to  mere 
registration  rates,  to  assist  in  meeting  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing the  customs ;  so  that  all  duties  tending  to  divert  labor  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  staple  productions,  or,  however  indirectly, 
to  increase  the  expense  of  cultivation,  might  be  reduced  to 
nominal  amounts. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  great  advantage  would 
result  to  the  island  generally  were  a  reduction  made  on  the  ez- 
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isting  tonnage  and  other  dues  on  veaseLi,  amoanting  at  pTeeeat 
to  4s.  7id.  per  ton,  as  a  stronger  inducement  would  then  be 
afforded  to  ships  to  frequent  its  porta.  Sir  Charles  Grey  says 
of  it,  '^  no  British  colony,  and  scaroely  any  spot  on  earth,  is  so 
well  adapted  to  be  made  one  lar^  nree  port,  from  its  oential 
position  in  relation  to  other  countries,  and  to  the  paths  of  com* 
merce~^&om  its  whole  coast  being  inhabited  and  peopled,  and 
from  its  numerous  and  admirable  harbors,  all  abundauitly  sup- 
plied with  pure  water  and  fresh  vegetaUes.'^* 

The  island  being  practically  in  a  state  of  insolyency,  a  com- 
plete  alteration  must  be  made  in  its  financial  position,  and  the 
present  heavy  expenditure  reduced,  before  any  lasting  benefit 
can  be  efiiscted.  A  portion  of  the  oebt  of  the  island  bears  six 
per  cebt.  interest ;  were  the  mother  country  to  guarantee  the 
existing  debt,  and  what  further  advance  may  be  required  to 
compensate  the  individuals  holding  appointments  ''that  may  be 
abolished^  the  total  sum  could  then  be  ^borrowed  at  the  rate 
of  three  per  cent,  aiid  the  balance  of  revenue,  in  additicHi 
to  the  import  and  excise  duties,  might  be  raised  by  direct  tax- 
ation, levied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  press  in  just  proportions  on 
every  class. 

While  it  is  necessary  that  all  possible  reductions. should  take 
place,  there  are  items  in  the  expenditure  of  the  colony  for 
which  B,nxp\6  provision  should  at  all  times  be  made.  The  de- 
graded position  of  the  lower  classes  is  too  well  known,  and  is 
pointed  to  by  the  slaveholders  of  America  as .  an  argument 
against  the  success  of  abolition.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  want  of  sufficient  arrangements  for  education,  and  the  indo- 
lent habits  contracted  from  the  abseilce  of  all  motives  and  in- 
ducements to  work,  have  tended  greatly  to  retard  the  improve- 
ment of  the  emancipated  peasantry.  In  any  estimate  of  the 
expenditure  of  Jamaica,  extensive  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  establishment  of  an  effective  system  of  education,  and  a 
liberal  sum  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  ^chools  throughout 
the  island.  It  seems  perfectly  fair,  and  a  measure  calculated  to 
promote  a  feeling  of  indepenaence  among  the  lower  classes,  that 
for  parochial  and  other  necessary  and  useful  institutions,  such 
as  the  public  schools,  medical  dispensaries,  &c.,  which  are  pecu- 
liarly for  tlje  benefit  of  the  labonng  population,  they  should  be 
made  to  contribute  some  portion  or  the  expense,  through  the 
medium  of  a  poU  tax,  a  house  tax,  or  an  acreage  tax,  which 
should  distinguish  between  cultivated  lands,  pasture  lands,  and 
waste  land& 

A  revision  should  also  be  made  of  the  laws  between  master 
and  servant,  and  those  against  vagrancy  and  squatting;  and  a 

« 

*  The  AjneaMj  of  Jamties  luiTa  linoe  pasMd  an  set  to  radact  the  dneo  on  TOMflla  to  3d. 
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strong  police  foroe,  part  of  whieli  might  be  mounted,  BhouM  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  complete  efficiency. 

xTo  diminution  should  be  made  in  the  number  of  stipendiary 
magistrates,  whose  appointment  by  the  crown  ought  to  render 
them  perfectly  independent  of  undue  prejudice  in  favor  of  any 
class  of  the  inhabitants.  But  due  regard  must  be  paid,  in  the 
selection,  both  of  them  and  the  local  magistrates,  to  choose  men 
of  such  intelligence  and  standing  as  will  insure  proper  respect^ 
and  a  firm  anaequal  administration  of  justice. 

This  association  do  not,  at  present,  wish  to  make  any  remarks 
respecting  the  constitution  of  Jamaica,  as  they  feel  sure  that  the 
hostility  evinced  by  the  council  against  those  reductions,  so 
absolutely  required — ^the  absence  of  harmony  between  the  three 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  in  bringing  forward  measures  cal- 
culated to  improve  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  put 
the  finances  of  the  colony  on  a  sound  footing,  as  well  as  the 
irregular  and  irresponsible  manner  in  which  money  grants  are 
voted,  the  revenue  is  collected,  and  the  public  accounts  are 
audited,  must  engage  the  Lnmediate  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
government 

In  a  memorial  lately  addressed  by  this  Association  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  urging  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  the  taxation 
and  diminution  of  the  expenditure  of  the  island,,  which  is  main- 
tained on  a  scale  far  exceeding  its  now  prostrate  condition,  they 
conclude  as  foll6ws : — "  That,  as  your  Grace  will  shortly  have 
to  appoint  a  successor  to  Sir  Charles  Grey,  whose  term  of  office 
is  understood  to  have  expired,  your  memorialists  would  respect- 
fully press  upon  your  GrSce,  that  in  order  to  carry  out  such 
measures,  a  governor  of  known  financial  abilitjr  aud  business 
habits  be  appointed,  with  power  to  take  the  iniiia.tive  therein ; 
and  that  in  the  event  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  delaying  to 
pass  such  laws  as. may  appeigr  to  your  Grace  to  be  founded  on 
a  sound  policy,  the  governor  be  empowered  by  an  imperial  act 
to  give  tnem  effect,  and  that  the  constitution  of  Jamaica  be  so 
altered  as  may  best  carry  out  those  principl  es  of  economy  and 
finance  rendered  necessary  by  the  relations  subsisting  between 
Jamaica  and  Ae  mother  country,  in  oonser^uence  of  the  policy 
of  unrestricted  competition  adopted  by  thf  j  latter  under  the  sys- 
tem of  free  trade.*' 

Signed  in  name  and  by  appointmen  t  of  the  West  India 
Association  of  Glasgow,  by 


H.  "E.  Cbum,  Cliaimiifn. 
C.   D.  Donald,  J&crtiary. 


Glasgow,  lith  Aprils  1853. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  UffT  0¥  PR0PERTIX8  ABANDONED  IN  JAMAICA  SINGS  1833,  .WHUT 
TH£   BRITISH  EMANCIPATION  ACT  PASSED.* 


80OAR. 

MiddU^ex, 


M  ^  . 

^  l| 

O  H^ 

St.  Catherine None None, 

St.  Thomas  in  the  Yale. None None. 

St.  Ann 8....  10,339 

StMary 12. 

St.  Dorothy 1. 

St.  John 2. 

Vere 2. 

Clarendon 17. 

Manchester None. . 


.13,236 
.  M06 
.  2,960 
.  3,860 
.23,737 
.None. 


Total 49.... 66,638. 

Surrey. 
..  1,780 
..  3,662 
..11,682 
..12,170 
..  7,225. 
..  6,612 
..  9,509 


Crop,  18». 
Hda.  Pens. 

None None. 

None None. 

483 228i 

1,541 624 

128 62 


56.. 

.2,660 V,378-. 

.None None.. 


7,088 3,586.. 


33 

.     578 

.  None. 

.  1,608* 


PortRoyal 1. 

St.  David's 2. 

St.  Thomas  in  East 13. 

Portland 12. 

St.  George 8. 

Metcalfe 7. 

St.  Andrew •   10, 


.  225., 
.  424.. 
.1,760., 
.1,802.. 
.1,174.. 
.1,331. 


38.. 
121.. 
859., 
455.. 
81.. 
703.. 
.1,579 413.. 


15 
26 
373 
1314 
26 
346 
196 


Total 53.... 52,640.. 

Trelawny 8 6,844.. 

St.  James 18. . .  .22,244. . 

Hanover 11 8,867. . 

St.  Elizabeth 6 18,010. . 

Westmoreland 2 3,889.. 


.8,285 2,670 1,112* 


.    990 520., 

.2,697 893., 

.1,696 803.. 

.1,414 631.. 

.    383 216.. 


216 
349 
406 
200 


Total. 


45. 


Middlesex . 


. .  .59,854. . .  .7,180 3,063 1,256 

Summary, 

65,538 . . . .  7,088 3,586 1,5081 


Surrey 53. . .  .52,640. . .  .8,285 2,760 1,112* 

ComwaU 45. . .  .59,864. . .  .7,180 3,063 1,258 


Total 140. .  .168,032. .  .22,553 9,^19.. 


3,879 


COFFEI. 

Middlesex. 

No.  of  Prop- 
erties. 

St  Catherine \ 14. . . . 

St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale 70. . . . 

St.  Ann : 12.... 

St.  Mazy 6 . . . . 


Extent 
ofFree- 
bolds. 


No.  of  Labor- 
era  attached 
lnl88S. 


6,087 668 

16,781 2,854 

12,367 950 

1,613 423 


*  Report  from  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  depressed  state  of 
agriculture  in  this  island,  and  the  cause  of  such  depression. 
House  of  Assembly,  December  IS,  1837. 
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corrsi. — Middlesex  continued. 

Extent  No.  of  Labor- 
No.  of  Prop*,       of  Free-  en  attached 
erties.               bolda.  in  1833. 

St.  Dorothy 7 2,313 620 

St.John 21.J....  10,149 1,466 

Vere .' '. None None None. 

Clarendon *. 3a 18,862 2.924 

Manchester...,. 109 61,887 7,324 


ToUl 277......  130,064...... .17,128 

Surrey. 

Port  Roy  al 1 1 74 38 

St.  David's 4 1,318 313 

St.  Thomas  in  the  East '9 6,200 630 

Portland 2 1,635 174 

St.  George 13 7,696 : .    780 

Metcalfe ' 21 6,283 1,235 

St.Andpew Ill 23,981 4,635 


Total 161 46,187 7,706 

CoTTiwdU. 

Trelawny None None None. 

St.  James None None None. 

Hanorer None None NoAe. 

St.  Eliiabcth 14 9,464 1,376 

Westmoreland 13 3,696 621 


Total 27 18,169.... '..1,997 

Summary.  • 

Middlesex 277 130,0.54 17,128 

Surrey 161 46,187 7,705 

Cornwall 27 13,169 1,997 


Totel 1 466 188,400 26,830 

Sum  estates 140  =  168,032  acres  =  22,663  laborers. 

Coffee  planUtions 465      188,400   **         26,830 

Total 605     366,432   "         49,383        " 

A  Return  of  all  Properties  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  upon  which 

CCJtTIVATION   HAS    BEEN  WhOLLT   OR    PaRTIALLY  ABANDONED    SINCE    THE 
FIRST   DAT   OF   JaNDART,    1848,    AND   SHOWING    THE  NUMBER  OF  ACRES; 

THE  Assessed  Annual  Value  on  th^  first  day  of  January,  1848; 

THE  ASSESSBD  ANNUAL   VaLUE  ON   THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  OF  MaRCH,  1852  ; 

THE  Average  Amount  of  Taxes  paid  Annually  for  four  Years  prior 

TO   THE    FIRST    DAY    OF    JANUARY,    1848;    AND    THE   AMOUNT    OF    TaXES 

Assessed  for  1852. 


St.  Catherine 2 

St.John 6 

St..  Dorothy 1 

St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale...  9 
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BBTORlf   or   ALL   PIOniRTllS  IW  THI   ISLAITD  OF  JAMAICA — COHlillMid, 

SUOAI  COFPBB 

S8TATBI.  PBOPBRTIBS.  PBKI. 


II 


i 


V ere 6  ....  —  .  ■ .  < 

Clarendon 10 — 

Manchester —  ....  —  .... 

St  Mary 8....    7  ....—.....  —  .... — 

SLAnn 8....    1  . ...  19  . ...  18  . ...    « 

Port  Royal 1....  — ....    «....    3...,— 

St  David 6....     I....i0*. ...    4....    4. 

St  Andrew 4....    7....    8....    6....  —  . 

St  ThomaaintheEast...  18 9....    8 1 -^  . 

Portland 8 8 — —  ....  —  . 

St.  George 2....    8....W 10 3. 

Metcalfe «....    8....    6  .. . .  13  .. ..  —  . 

St  EUxabeth 4....     1....    6....    6....10. 

Westmoreland 9....    6....  —  ....  —  ....  —  , 

Hanover 18  ... .    6  . . . .  —  ....  — —  , 

St  James 7....    6....  — ....  — ....— 

^relawny 11 6  ....  —  ....  — —  , 


6 
16 


Total 128  ....  71  ....96....  66....  30....  2a 


It    Si   Jl  i 

111  p.  p  II 


I 

St.  Catherine *. 4,105.  ..£1,257. . .  .£592. . .  .£209.  ..£98 

St  John 17.025.... 3,179....    480....    476... 182 

St  Dorothy 6.578. . . .  1,496. . . .    807. ...    231 ...  97 

St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale. . . .  26,420. . .  .6,175. . .  .3,888. . . .  1,027. .  .588 

Vcre 9,273.... 3,038.    ..1,215....    331... 202 

Clarendon 24,576 ....  3,0Q8 ... .    954....    675... 266 

Manchester 6,673....    681 . . . .    206....    175...  50 

St.  Mary 17,846. ..  .7,529. ..  .4,268. ..  .1,210. .  .645 

St  Ann 29.367.  ...7,654.... 8,402....    771 ..  .490 

Pttrt  Royal 2,956. . . .  1.026. . . .    668. ...     132. . .  82 

•  St  David ,....  16,006.... 3.584.... 2,480....    401 ..  .412 

6t  Andrew 15,106.  ...4.806.  ...1,776. ...    938.  ..328 

St  Thomas  in  the  East 37,935. .  ..9,251. ..  .4,198. ...    662.  ..672 

Portland 15,225. ..  .3,109. ..  .2,478. .. .    463.  ..3,36 

St.  George 37,063. . .  .8,572. ..  .7,214. . .  .1,166 . .  .648 

Metcalfe 15,248.  ...6,022. .  ..2,955. ...    796... 368 

St.  Elizabeth 43,663  ...4,196. ..  .2,775  ...    823.  ..330 

Westmoreland 18.610.  ...6,423. .  ..2.886. . ..    831... 277 

Hanover 18,149. ..  .5,422. ..  .3,I0(». ...    718.  ..368 

StJamts.. 11,480. ...4,611. ...2,798....    711. ..336 

Tielawny 18,984...  .8,342  ...4,197....    869... 571 

Total 39M87      08,439      63,221       13»715   7^284 
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House  or  Assbmblt,  Thurtdajf,  Jan.  27, 1858. 

Orderedj  That  the.  above  return  be  published  in  the  several 
newspapers  of  this  island  for  two  weeks. 

Wm.  Kemble,  Clerk  to  the  Assembly. 

"  In  1842  the  value  of  hereditaments,  which  was  estimated 
at  £13,205,686  sterling,  was  reduced  in  1851  to  £9,499,799 
sterling,  and  it  is  believed  the  return  for  1852  will  show  a  fall- 
ing off  of  two  millions  more."— i/r.  WestmorehmTs  Speech  in  the 
House  of  Assembly^  FA.  2,  1858. 


Art.  T.-8Ei-(»AST  CROPS  OF  THE  SOOTH. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here — discussinff,  not  "  the  affairs  of 
the  nation,"  but  the  elements  of  a  nation^s  wealth* — the  edu- 
cation, the  agriculture,  the  commerce  of  the  planting  -States. 
Citizens  of  the  several  States  meet  in  this  association  to  com- 
pare notes,  with  the  mutual  desire  to  understand  the  peculiar 
views  of  each,  to  profit  by  each  other's  experience,  communi- 
cating freely  their  own — ^to  improve  the  art,  and  direct  attention 
to  the  science  of  agriculture.  • 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  (not  the  leas^  of  the  good  results 
of  these  meetings  will  be  the  institution' oi  an  Agricultural  and 
Geological  Survey,  in  each  State,  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  or 
at  least  the.  organization  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture,  through  the 
members  of  which  analyses  of  soils  may  w  procured  by  farmers, 
together  with  the  dissemination  of  all  sorts  of  information  re- 
lating to  soils,  manures,  implements  and  tsulture — varieties  of 
stock  and  their  treatment,  the  reclaiming  of  wild  lands,  and  the 
administration  of  labor. 

To  a  country  populated  as  is .  ours,  a  thorough  agricultural 
survey  is  replete  with  use  and  advantage.  It  serves  to  discover 
the  best  systems  of  culture  and  of  management  perfected  by 
gifted  individuals  who  may  have  devoted  a  life-time  to  their  es- 
tablishment, to  analyze,  describe,  and  communicate  them  to  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  State,  where,  possibly,  they  may  be  entirely 
new,  and,  if  applicable,  greatly  beneficial. 

The  survevor  makes  it  his  business  to  ascertain  the  diseases 
of  plants  and  animals,  and  unites  with  his  own  the  experience 
Ana  the  science  of  all  farmers  in  discussing  the  remedies  appli- 
cable to  them. 

In  this,  and  in  various  other  ways,  the  agricultural  survey 
tends  to  make  farmers,  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  somewhat  a(K^ 

*  Read  befom  the  Agricaltami  Asaoebaion  oi  the  Planting  Statca,  1864. 
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quainted  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  their  different  prac- 
tices and  facilities,  their  difficulties  and  remedies. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  ordered  an  agricultural  sur- 
vey, and  has  intrusted  its  execution  to  the  experienced  Dr.  Em- 
mons, who  was  an  agent  in  the  elaborate  work  in  the  State  of 
New- York.  He  has  already  published  a  small  preliminary  vo- 
lume as  preface  to  his  valuable  labors  in  our  sister  State.  In 
connection,  also,  with  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Cha- 
pel Hill,  a  School  of  Science  has  heen  established,  with  a  Pro- 
fessor (C.  Phillips)  of  Civil  Engineering,  and  a  Professor  (Hed- 
rick)  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  who,  besides  lecturing  on  that 
subject,  has  made  some  interesting  and  valuable  analyst  of 
soil. 

The  Agricultural  and  Geological  Survey,  of  South  Carolina 
is  little  more  than  fairly  begun.  The  benefits  which  have  been 
and  will  be  derived  from  what  has  been  done,  cannot  fully  be 
estimated  in  terms.  If  they  could  be  calculated  and  set  down, 
in  money,  we  suppose  the  result  would  be  a  sum  sufficient 
to  defray  a  hundred  times  over  all  the  expense  which  has  been 
incurred  for  it  by  the  State.  The  bringing  to  view  and  marking 
the  local  extent  of  the  marl  Ijeds  on  the  rivers  Pee  Dee,  Wacca- 
maw,  Santee,  Coopef,  Ashley  and  Savannah,  on  Edisto  Island, 
and  elsewhere,  on  the  seaboard ;  the  testing  of  the  constituent 
value  of  these  marls  by  the  long  practised  formulsB  and  ample 
experience  of  the  venerable  Ruffin,  together  with  his  clear  ex- 
planation of  and  rules  for  the  use  of  them,  are  a  boon  to  the  in- 
nabitants  of  the  respective  localities,  and  to  the  productive 
wealth  of  the  State,  which  no  j:>ne  will  pretepd  to  estimate  in 
numbers.* 

For  the  institution  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  which 
was  organized  the  plan  of  agricultural  surveys  in  England,  the 
people  of  that  country  are  indebted  to  the  wisdom  and  public 
spirit  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Washington.! 

*  In  his  Report,  (1S43,  p.  83,)  Mr.  Ruffin  says  :  **  The  small  use  of  the  plough, 
(indeed  its  total  disuse  in  many  cases,)  and  its  substitution  by  the  hoe  and  huid 
labor,  is,  to  a  stranger,  the  most  remarkable  and  novel  feature  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  lower  districts/'  This  could  not  have  been  said  of  the  rice  growing  region  of 
the  lower  districts,  but  of  the  long-staple  cotton  region.  Even  there  the  entire  dis> 
use  of  the  plough  ik  becoming  somewhat  more  rare.  Several  planters,  even  on 
Edisto  Island,  are  using  the  plough  in  the  culture  of  cotton  as  well  as  com ;  and 
its  use  is  becoming  general  elsewhere. 

t  A  descendant  of  Sir  John  visited  the  United  States  in  the  month  of  October, 
in  the  person  of  a  Reverend  Presbyter  of  the  English  Church.  The  Rev.  John 
Sinclair,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  who,  together  with  the  Rijprht  Rev.  Bishop 
Spencer,  late  of  Madras,  and  other  Divines,  was  deputed  by  the  \  encrable  Society 
i»  England  "  for  the  Propagating  of  Christianity  in  Foreign  Parts,"  to  attend  the 
late  triennial  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  this  country.    It  was  gratifying  to  us  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  thia  dlstin- 
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May  Bot  this  Association  constitute  such  a  Board  for  the 
.  Southern  States,  for  wise  and  useful  ends  ? 

n)f  all  descriptions  of  men,  whose  energies  are  actively  em- 
ployed in  the  same  vocation,  plauters  are  the  least  given  to  act 
together  in  combination.  A  main  reason  for  this  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  of  their  living  segregated  in  the  country,  although 
sociably  inclined,  associating  kindly,  and  proverbially  hospita> 
ble. 

Each,  independent  of  all  persons  save  the  indwellers  and  laborers 
of  the  plantation,  practising  there  his  own  peculiar  s^^stem,  is  se- 
parated from  his  surrounding  neighbors  by  the  recognized  bound- 
ary of  his  broad  acres-  Deluded  thus  into  a  dangerous  self-depend- 
ence, habitually  secluded  from  the  active  bustle  of  life,  and  the 
frequent  haunts  of  men,  the  worthy  planter  too  often  fails  of 
exercising  his  share  of  that  influence  which  helps  to  form  pub- 
lic opinion.  Not  so  the  gifted  citizen  who  mingles  daily  with 
the  animated  masses  congregated  in  cities,  or  associates  constant- 
ly with  men  engaged  aliKe  with  him,  in  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, trades  or  professional  pursuits.  If  combining  seldom, 
however,  and  only  under  the  pressure  of  high  excitement,  or  of 
threatened  danger  to  a  common  interest — ^and  if  less  commonly  , 
exercising  individual  influence — ^it-  is  consoling  to  reflect  that, 
whenever  it  may  be  called  into  active  exercise,  the  influence  of 
the  educated  planter  is  a  sound  and  wholesome  one. 

Generally,  ne  is  conservative.  Bred  in  the  country  amid  the 
exuberance  of  nature,  in  her  just  proportions  and  distribution, 
his  mind  is  accustomed  to  her  gradual  processes,  the  regular 
succession  of  the  seasons,  and  the  annual  recurrence  of  the  rou- 
tine of  labor  allotted  by  the  Creator.  His  gift»  acquire  strength, 
character,  and  virtue.  They  may  never  m  developed  beyond 
his  rustic  sphere — ^never  until  fair  occasion  offer.  But,  when  so 
called  forth,  they  will  be  exercised  for  the  most  part  conserva- 
tively, and  on  the  side  of  truthy'  In  the  creatiou  around  him, 
even  of  inanimate  nature, 

**  He  finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

CROPS  OF  THE  SEA-COAST. 

We  have  been  invited  to  address  you  on  "  the  Culture  of  the 
Sea-Coast  Crops."  A  subject  fruitful  in  itself,  abounding  in  de- 
tails, and  sufficiently  interesting  to  those  of  us  whose  business  it 
is  to  cultivate  the  great  staples.  The  information  which  we  have 

guished  divine,  this  modest,  estimable  gentleman.  And  it  will  be  gratifying  to  our 
countrymen  to  know  that  he  bore  away  to  his  native  island  impressions  of  Ameri- 
can character  and  sentiment,  most  pleasing  and  grateful  to  him,  alike  honorable  and 
grateful  to  us. 
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been  able  to  collect,  as  to  one  staple,  together  with  all  that  we 
may  have  acquired  in  the  culture  of  the  other,  is  entirely  at  the 
service  of  the  Association.  But  all  the  detail  cannot  be  given 
here. 

Both  cotton  and  rice  were  at  first  grown  by  few  persons.  As 
they  profited  largely  by  the  peculiar  culture,  they  expended  in 
hospitalities  the' revenues  whieh  accrued;  Early  in  the  present 
century  a  single  estate  in  Georgia  is  said  to  have  yielded  a  crop 

SOO  bags^  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  worth  $100,000  and  upwards, 
ice  has  been  known  to  command  a  ready  market  at  thirty  shQ- 
lings  per  cwt  The  planter,  in  those  distant  days,  who  made 
good  crops,  doubled  his  capital  in  a  few  years.  The  statement 
comes  from  the  planter  himself,  that  in  one  of  those  years  the 
proceeds  of  the  labor  of  each  worker,  on  one  of  his  plantations,* 
enabled  him  to  add  another  laborer  to  his  estate.  During  the 
war  of  1812,  a  good  deal  of  salt  was  made  on  the  seaboard.  It 
commanded,  a  year  or  two  after  the  war,  $6  a  bushel  I 

These  monopolies  have  no  more  any  existence.  They  are 
now  matters  of  histery  merely.  In  republican  compensation, 
the  same  causes  which  have  reduced  the  profits  of  the  few,  have 
tended  to  equalize  with  them  the  incomes  of  the  many. 

Of  salt,  an  article  of  necessary  consumption,  which  bad  been 
manufactured  on  our  coast  more  than  a  hundred  yeai^,  there  aie 
now  none  so  poor  to  "  boil  a  kettle." 

Of  cotton,  the  culture,  far  from  being  confined  to  Georria,  has 
been  extended  over  the  fertile  region  embracing,  with  the  ex- 
oeption  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  the 
Southern  and  South- Western  States.  And  in  the  production  of 
rice  both  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  and  Louisiana,  are  engaged. 
It  is  grown  for  domestic  consumption  in  Mississippi,  Florida, 
and  Tdxas,  and  nearly  every  where  else  where  may  be  found  a 
settlement  of  negroes  who  once  lived  in  the  nee  region  of 
country. 

The  sawing  of  lumber,  farming  and  distilling  turpentine,  are 
now  the  most  profitable  kinds  of  business  near  the  seaboard  and 
out  of  the  city. 

They  are  not  considered  favorable  to  the  steady  habits  of  the 
negro ;  but  they  yield  very  tempting  incomes,  varying  from 
three  to  six  hundred  dollars  to  the  hand. 
■"^  Over  the  bar  of  Georgetown  alone,  a  single  port  in  South 
Carolina,  the  lumber  and  naval  stores  which  passed  out  during 
the  last  fiscal  year,  it  is  computed,  exceed  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars in  value.     The  quantity  exported  is  steadily  increi^* 

*  Waterf<n4f  a  amall  plantacion  lying  in  the  beat  pitch  of  tide  on  WaceauiAW. 
It  belonged  at  that  time  ta  the  late  Benjamin  Allston. 
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COTTOW, 

The  crop  most  largely  exported  from  the  United  States  is 
cotton.  It  pays  for  twO-thirds  nearly  of  the  imports — ^the  basis 
of  federal  revenue. 

This  important  staple,  the  peace-maker  between  Europe  and 
America,  is  the  chief  product  of  the  industry  of  the  States  fiir* 
nishing  the  constituency  of  this  Association. 

Cotton,*  long  known  to  the  world,  has  been  grown  and  worn 
in  the  East  for  centuries.  The  application  of  machinery  to  its 
manufacture  imparted  a  decided  impulse  to  the  culture  of  the 
raw  material.  But  it  remained  for  the  invention  of  Whitney'sf 
saw-^in  to  remove  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  wav  of  its  proauo- 
tion  in  Americai — a  production  now  limited  only  by  the  wants 
of  mankind. 

Amazing  as  has  been  the  progress  of  the  growth  of  cotton  in 
America,  the  population  almost,  and  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  United  States,  have  kept  pace  with  it 

We  will  not  more  than  allude  to  the  exports  of  the  vear  1791, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  1851,  sixty  years  after,  (in  money 
value  they  are  as  $52,000  to  $112,815,817  !)  Nor  will  we  offer 
the  reflections  suggested  by  such  a  comparison.  Some  other 
mind  will  do  this  service  more  appropriately  and  ablv.  Thev 
are  replete  with  instruction  as  well  as  :&terest4  For  the  benefit 
of  States,  as  well  as  individuals,  we  are  warned  that,  "  To  whom 
much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  also  be  required." 

The  variety  which  is  cultivated  on  the  sea-coast  was  intro- 
duced into  Georda  first  Removed  from  the  influence  of  a  salt 
atmosphere,  it  degenerates,  and  the  staple  becomes  inferior. 
The  region  in  whicn  it  is  produced  extenos  from  the  River  San- 
tee,  in  South  Carolina,  including  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  Berk- 
ley, to  the  everglades  of  Florida,  embracing  a  belt  of  land  some 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  wide,  measuring  from  the  Atlantic. 

*  Mr.  William  M.  Lawton,  of  Charleston,  hai  in  hia  poaaession  a  aample  of  cot- 
ton (prodaee  of  a  aingle  pod)  which  waa  plucked  flrom  the  tree  in  ita  wild  state, 
growing  in  the  lalteid  of  Cubtt^  The  tree  ia  aatd  to  bear  about  three  jeara ;  the 
ataple,  of  eourae,  ia  inferior. 

t  Whitney *a  invention  waa  patented  in  1793.  There  ia  now  on  exhibition  at 
the  World*s  Fair  in  New- York  a  model  of  the  original  saw-^n,  daaa  6  and  6,  No. 
166.  The  modd  ia  owned  and  exhibited  bj  his  aon,  Eli  Whitnej,  of  New-Haven, 
Connecticut,  where  the  remains  of  the  ingenious  inventor  tie  buried.  He  died 
January  8th,  1886. 

t  The  comparative  distribution  of  the  ff  eneral  cropa  of  cotton,  for  ten  yeara  past, 
must  not  paaa  unnoticed.  It  appeara  (rf.  Y.  JourntU  ef  Commerce)  that  from  the 
yeara  1843-4  to  186S-3,  while  the  cotton  crop  haa  increaaed  from  S,124,896  bales 
to  3,864,066  bales,  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  haa  diminished  in  the  ratio  of 
66.60  to  51.78  ;  that  of  France  as  18.30  to  18.78 ;  that  of  the  North  of  Europe  haa 
increased  in  the  ratio  aa  3.86  to  6.19  ;  that  of  other  foreign  porta  aa  8.6i  to  6.77  ; 
and  that  of  the  United  States  aa  16.38  to  80.60  per  centum. 
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The  crop  of  1852  may  be  set  down  at  34,000  bags  :— 

The  receipts  in  Charleston  were 19,843  bags. 

**        in  Savannah* 12,971     " 

Besidee  several  hundred  bags,  say . . . , 1,186    « 

(which  were  sent  directly  from  Florida  to  New- York  and  New- 
Orleans)  

34,000  bags. 

Oat  of  which  quantity  it  is  estimated  that  4,000  to  5,000  bags 
were  furnished  by  the  State  of  Florida. 

Judging  from  the  quantity  of  land  recently  cleared  in  Florida, 
and  the  comparative  success  which  has  hitherto  repaid  the  en- 

*  The  £)Uowing  letter  was  received  after  the  foregoing  statement  was  made  np 
St.  Cathbbink*s  Islahd,  Jamury  2U<,  1854. 

Dbar  Sir  : — ^To  ascertain  with'  accuracy  the  amount  of  Sea-Island  cotton  pro- 
duced in  Georgia,  the  production  of  each  county  should  be  known  ;  and  to  acquire 
this  information,  reference  should  be  made  to  intelligent  individuals  .residing  in 
each  one,  in  the  absence  of  statistics  ;  but  as  this  course  has  not  been  adopted,  I 
necessarily  had  recourse  to  the  factor  of  the  planters  of  said  counties.  This  esti- 
mate may  be  somewhat  vague,  but  I  would  decide  that  it  approaches  as  near  ac- 
curacy as  the  date  which  has  been  assumed  will  admit  of.  It  is  computed  that 
11,300  bales  of  Sea-Island  cotton  are  produced  in  this  State,  weighing  not  less  than 
400  weight.  I  have  assumed  the  maximum  6,000  laborers— 1,000  white  laborers, 
and  5,0^  negroes. 

We  will  estimate  the  land  cultivated  by  the  former  at  $400,000,  and  that  culti- 
vated by  slaves  at  81,500,000 ;  the  whites  producing  3,000  bales  to  the  slaves 
8,300  bUes. 

To  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  alave  capital  employed,  we  must 
embrace  the  old  [negroes]  and  children,  and  double  the  number,  say  10,000  slaves, 
whose  marketable  value  is  $4,000,000  For  the  past  five  years  cotton  hda  averaged 
20c.  per  lb. 

Value  of  land  cultivated  hj  slaves .' 81,500,000 

Value  of  slaves  employed  in  its  cultivation '. .  4,000,000 

85,500,000 

8,300  bales  of  cotton  produced  by  slaves  aft  20  cts.  per  lb 8604,000 

Expenses  (this  estimate  may  fall  below  the  cost) 100,000 

8564,000 
Adding  to  this  estimate  the  yield  exceeds  10  per  cent. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  there  is  any  deterioration  of  the  capital  employed,  for 
every  judicious  planter  improves  his  lands  by  a  judicious  system  ;  keeps  his  build- 
ings in  good  condition,  ana  he  realizes  a  numerical  increase  of  his  slaves  of  from 
four  to  eight  per  cent,  from  births.  The  increase  of  our  negroes  must  be  ascribed 
to  their  improved  condition  in  all  respects.  They  are  better  fed,  their  buildings  are 
more  comfortable,  and  they  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  improved  system  of  husbandly, 
which,  whilst  it  lightens  the  physical  labor,  it  enables  the  planter  to  apply  them 
profitably  to  the  iinprovement  of  his  lands,  by  a  judicious  system  of  manuring, 
which  is  infinitely  cheaper  and  more  substantial  than  any  extraneous  manttres 
which  come  from  abroad.  The  use  of  these  implements  (my  remarks  are  exclu- 
sively applied  to  Sea-Island  cotton  plantations)  places  it  in  the  power  of  the  planter 
to  keep  employed  a  part  of  his  force  the  whole  year,  except  when  he  is  harvesting 
his  crop,  in  collecting  the  material,  and  making  manure.  He  possesses  advantages 
which  no  other  a^rix^turist  enjoys,  and  if  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  them,  the 
fault  rests  with  him,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  from  this  neglect  he  does 
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terprising  cultivators  of  long  staple  cotton  in  that  State,*  it  is 
estimated  that  the  crop  of  Florida,  if  not  the  present  year,  will 
very  soon  equal  that  of  Georgia  in  quantity. 

8BA  ISLAND  COTTON. 

In  treating  this  subject,  without  presuming  to  enter  on  the 
field  which  has  been  so  thoroughly  traversed  and  completely 
occupied  by  the  distinguished  President  of  the  State  Agj-icui- 
tural  Society,  we  will  only  venture  to  add  sucli  gleanings  as  we 
have  been  so  fortunate  to  make  in  Georgia  and  elsewhere, 
together  with  some  few  results  which  have  been  obtained  in 
Carolina  since  the  writing  of  that  elaborate  and  able  essay  to 
which  we  beg  leave  to  refer.f 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  production  of  fine  cotton  is  a 
light  yellow,  sandy  soil.  It  bears  well  the  admixture  of  salt 
and  marsh  mud,  with  the  compost  applied  to  it,  and  yields,  if 
fairlv  dealt  by,  a  fine,  long,  and  even  staple.:]: 

•  The  better  practice  is,  to  prepare  the  land  by  listing  in  the 
remaining  growth  as  soon  as  the  last  year's  crop  has  been 

?*Lcked — even  before  the  cotton  has  been  cleaned  for  market, 
he  alleys  are  then  broken  up  with  the  plough.  In  the  spring, 
the  earth,  well  manured,  is  drawn  up  with  the  hoe,  making  a 
bed  upon  the  autumn  listing,  and  the^eed  is  sown  in  dibbles,  a 

injustice  to  his  negroes.  If  his  crops  are  made  in  abundance,  he  has  it  in  his  power 
to  expend  a  little  more  money  for  their  comfort,  and  t ertainly  for  his  benefit. 

I  cannot  but  regret  that  circumstances  beyond  my  control  have  prevented  my 
answering  your  letter  before. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

♦#♦ 

Robert  W.  Allston,  Georgetown^  South  CopoUna, 

*  The  plantets  in  Florida  have  fresh  lands  not  yet  infested  with  bugs  and  insects. 
They  use  the  plough  extensively,  and  find  it  no  damage  to  the  plant.  They  have 
the  salt  air  breathing  its  peculiar  influence  from  the  West,  on  a  part  of  the  Penin- 
sula, as  well  as  from  the  East.  They  have,  too,  domesticated  among  them  McCar- 
thy's gin. 

They  must  succeed  with  this  cotton,  it  would  seem,  unless  they  yield  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  climate  ultimately,  and  let  the  ctotton  tree  grow  for  their  crop. 

The  people  of  Florida,  as  well  as  of  Southern  Georgia,  should  forthwith  begin  to 
plant  the  olive.  Plantations  of  the  olive  tree  will  interfere  very  little  with  the  gen- 
eral crop  until  they  yield  largely  of  fruit.  They  will  succeed  in  Florida  when  the 
cotton  lands  shall  be  worn  out. 

t  Memoir  on  Sea-Island  cotton  by  the  Hon.  Whitmarsh  B.  Seabrook,  President 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  recently  Governor  of  South  Carolina. 

We  take  leave  here  to  acknowledge  the  favors  which  we  have  received,  in  the  way 
of  information,  freely  and  kindly  given,  both  as  to  cotton  and  rice,  from  Dr.  Scriven, 
Messrs.  Waldburg  and  Habersham,  of  Georgia  ;  from.  Messrs.  William  Sefd>rook, 
William  M.  Lawton,  and  John  F.  Blaeklock,  of  South  Carolina. 

t  The  usual  compost  is  prepared  in  summer  by  mixinff  with  farmyard,  cowpen, 
and  stable  litter,  salt  marsh,  marsh  mud,  and  even  salt.  It  is  applied  to  the  land 
in  winter  at  the  rate  of  forty,  fifty,  and  seventy  cait  loads. 

Mrr  Townsend,  of  £diBto,^does  not  depend  on  the  "  cart  loads,"  but  covers  his 
land  well  with  the  manure. 
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peck  to  the  acre  or  more,  according  with  the  streng^th  of  the  8oil| 
&c.*  After  the  seeds  germinate,  the  alleys  are  again  broken  up 
with  the  plough,  and  soon  the  process  of  thinning  begins.  With 
the  three  first  hoeings,  the  plants  are  gradually  thinned  out  to 
the  stand  of  a  single  stalk,  eighteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-four 
inches  or  more  from  its  neighbor.  The  ground  must  be  kept 
clean  throughout.  The  quantity  or  rate  of  planting,  when  the 
hoe  is  altogether  used,  does  not  exceed  three  acres  to  the  hand ; 
and  the  task  is  one-fourth  of  an  acre  (105  x  105  feet.f)  If 
the  plough  and  scraper  be  used  together  with  the  hoe,  much 
more  may  be  accomplished ;  the  hoe  drawing  up  to  the  plants 
the  earth  loosened  by  the  plough,  the  task  may  be  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre.  Where  the  plough  is  used  freely,  seven 
acres  to  the  hand  may  be  tended,  as  in  Florida,  and  perhaps  on 
Santee.  But,  on  this  scale,  the  manuring  must  be  neglected,  or 
only  partially  done.  In  Georgia,  our  infurmant,:}:  who  uses  the 
plough  and  scraper,  plants  $ve  acres  to  the  hand,  in  order  to 
Keep  his  land  in  stood  neart  b^  manuring.  For  the  same  reason,  a 
very  successful  planter  on  Edisto§  tends  but  five  acres  to  the  hand. 
He  uses  the  plough  freely,  manures  well,  and  makes  a  good  interest 

The  effects  of  the  autumnal  gales,  so  unavoidable,  are  some- 
times disastrous  to  the  ungathered  and  ripening  crop. 

Among  the  diseases  to  which  long  cotton  is  subject,  blight^ 
rust,  and  **  blue,"]  may  arise  from  some  defect  in  the  soil,  which, 
doubtless,  may  be  removed,  or  partially  remedied  by  proper 
dressing  at  the  proper  season,  together  with  thorough  draining 
— for  caterpillar  and  the  bug  tnere  is  no  certain  remedy  but 
propitious  seasons — unless,  indeecl,  it  be  found  in  a  judicious 
rotation  of  crops,  and  naked  fallows,  the  ground  being  well 
broke  up  and  exposed  to  winter  frost.  When  about  to  be 
attacked,  however,  defend  your  plants  by  all  the  means  within 
your  reach.  Destroy  the  enemy  in  embryo,  as  the  energetic 
planter,  last  alluded  to,  has  shown  can  be  done. 

Preparation  for  Market — It  requires  from  fifty  to  sixty  days 
to  prepare  a  bale  of  fine  cotton  for  market 

*  In  order  to  inmire  the  production  of  fine  cotton,  the  teed  must  be  cuefaHj 
selected f  and  well  attended  to.  Owens*,  Selection  has,  at  present,  a  high  reputa- 
tion. Mr.  Geo.  G.  Owens  has  given  name  to  the  seed,  as  ^r.  Kineey  Burden  did 
to  his  in  1826-30. 

t  Among  cotton  planters  on  the  seaboard,  the  acre  is  laid  off  square,  two  hundred 
and  ten  fe^t,  (210  x  210,)  bebg  made  up  of  four  squares  of  105  x  106  feet  s 
44,100  square  feet. 

t  Mr.  Waldburff. 

^  Mr.  Townsend. 

11  Dr.  Bachman  suggests  that  these  diseases  may  be  due  to  some  minute  insects. 
The  suggestion  is  worthy  the  attention  of  mieroscopists. 

If  they  will  be  attentive  to  the  instructions  of  this  distinguished  naturalist,  cotton 
planters  cannot  fail  to  derive  from  his  scientific  investigations  and  practical  sugjjes- 
tions  hints  which  may  lead  them  to  discover  the  causes,  and  likewise  the  rem^es, 
of  many  diseasos  to  which  the  plant  is  now  a  prey  too  often.  ' 
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Ist  The  seed-ootton  xntist  be  sorted  for  the  gin,  i,  e.,  the  dead 
leayes,  and  eyerything  extraneous  is  picked  oat^  say  sixty  pounds 
to  the  hand. 

2d  It  is  then  passed 'through  the  roller  gin,  which  relieves  it 
of  the  seed.  The  common  foot-gin  or  treadle,  propelling  twb 
rollers,  is  the  machine  commonly  used  for  separating  the  fibre 
from  the  seed,  cleaning  on>an  average  twenty-nve  pounds  a  day. 
The  McCarthy,  or  Florida  gin,  with  one  roller,  is  now  attracting 
much  attention ;  and  the  pumters  are  putting  them  up  as  fast  as 
they  can  procure  them.  A  gin,  costm^  one  hundred  dollars, 
propelled  Dy  a  good  horse  oivmule,  or  still  better  by  steam,  will 
dean  from  160  Iba  to  200  lbs.  a  day.* 

*  Mr.  McCarthy,  of  Florida,  took  out  a  patent  in  1840,  for  a  ^n  having  one 
roller,  say  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  feet  in  length,  dressed  with  leather 
arranged  spirally  around  it.  This  roller  revolyds  over  and  in  lobse  contact  with  a 
plate  of  shilbt  iron.  The  cotton  is  received  and  drawn  in  between  the  two,  and  the 
seed  is  separated  by  means  of  a  thin  steel  bar  placed  horizontally,  and  operating 
vertically  in  front  of  the  roller,  and  with  great  rapidity.  By  the  use  of  this 
machine,  not  only  is  the  saving  of  labor  considerable — a  gne  horse  power  machine 
will  gin  as  much  cotton  with  one  hand  to  feed  it,  and  may  be  an  inefficient  hand 
otherwise,  as  five  old  gins  with  each  a  hand — ^but  the  seed  is  found  to  be  less 
crushed  than  it  was  by  the  old-fiuhioned  roller-gin,  requiring,  of  course,  less  moting 
manipulation. 

Strange  to  say,  an  invention  of  so  much  value  to  our  planters  on  the  coast  has 
remained  almost  unknown  in  Carolina  until  a  year  ago,  and  unused  by  steam  until 
the  present  year.  To  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Lawton,  to  whose  kindness  we  are  indebted  for 
this  description,  is  the  credit  due  for  bringing  it  to  light  in  this  State ;  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Seabrook,  we  believe,  was  the  first  planter  who  ventured  to  use  it  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  crop,  a  sample  of  which,  in  all  its  silky  fineness,  he  has  sent  to  the 
Industrial  Exhibition  at  New- York.  This  gentleman,  not  content  with  the  deter- 
mination of  his  own  sound  judgment,  .supported  by  that  of  his  immediate  friends, 
as  to  the  effect  of  this  new  mechanism  upon  the  staple  of  fine  cotton,  has,  yielding 
to  the  promptings  of  his  enlarged  views  and  thorough  practice,  invited  thereon  the 
verdict  of  the  consumer  of  the  raw  material.  He  has  caused  a  bale  of  his  last  crop 
to  be  prepared  by  this  machine,  and  one  of  the  same  fine  cotton  to  be  prepared  alter 
the  old  method,  «nd  to  be  shipped  on  his  own  sccount  to  the  habitual  spinner  in 
Manchester,  for  the  express  purpose  of  testing  by  hjs  practised  judgment  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  staple  prepared  in  the  new  and  old  way.  This  test,  as  far  as  it 
has  gone,  has  resulted  unfavorably  to  the  new  gin.  The  spinners  think  that  cotton 
prepared  by  it  has  rather  a  greater  tendency  to  **  nep,*'  and  they  suggest  a  caution 
•gainst  using  it  for  cleaning  the  finest  cottons. 

We  find  the  following  letter  in  the  SavanTUih  Rejntbliean,  which  we  copy  for  the 
infinnytion  of  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  pf  Sea-Island  cotton : — 

LivBiPooL,  August  18,  1853. 

GiiiTLnf  BN :— Since  my  arrival  in  Great  Britain,  I  have  had  much  intercourse 
with  the  spinners  of  fine  yams  in  I«ancashire  and  Scotland,  and  it  will  interest  vou 
to  know  that  the^  are  generally  impressed  in  favor  of  the  Sea-Island  cotton  they 
have  been  receivmg  from  Savannah.  The  Florida  cottons  they  particularW  refer  to 
sus  possessing  every  essential  qualification,  except  cleanliness ;  this  deficiency,  I 
was  apprised  on  all  sides,  would  weigh  gravely  against  the  appreciation  of  Florida 
descriptions  in  the  future  crop.  Ana  the  reasons  adduced  were  so  forcible,  that  I 
am  quite  sure  I  shall  do  service  to  every  intelligent  planter  by  giving  them  publicity. 

In  the  first  place,  they  say  that  the  per  centage  of  loss  by  crushed  seeds  and 

.  ftained  and  d€«d  cotton,  at  present  prices,  is  a  prominent  obstacle  to  the  ess  of 

earelesslv  prepared  lots ;  but  a  still  more  serious  impediment  is  found  in  the  fiict 

that  in  toe  present  nice  position  of  the  labor  question,  the  operatives,  who  are  now 
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8d:  The  cotton  is  "  moted"  as  it  comes  from  the  gin,  namely : 
all  particles  of  broken  seed,  and  every  speck  which  may  have 
escaped  detection  in  the  "  sorting,"  are  carefully  removed. 
Thirty  pounds  to  the  hand  are  mooted  after  the  foot-gin,  sixty 
pounds  after  the  use  of  McCarthy's  patent,  or  in  such  prOTortion. 

4th.  It  is  then  packed  by  hand  in  the  old-fashioned  round 
bales,  containing  each  820  lbs.  to  400  lbs.,  of  clean  merchantable 
cotton. 

The  finest  cotton  is  exceedingly  delicate  in  vegetation,  and 
requires  careful  handling  throughout.  It  can  only  be  produced, 
therefore,  in  small  quantities ;  and  then,  unless  everything  be 
propitious,  it  does  not  pay  too  well.  The  cost  of  producing  a 
bag  of  ordinary  Sea  Island  cotton  is  about  §75,*  that  of  Sie 
finest  twice  as  much. 

Prices. — In  1851,  in  Charleston  market,  fine  cottons  were 
sold  at  60  cents  per  lb. — a  single  bag  commanded  70  cents. 

In  1852,  fine  cottons  sold  at  80  cents  per  ib.,  only  a  bale  or 
two  brought  more,  (85  cents.) 

Ordinary  Sea  Island  cottons  commanded  in  Charleston, 

In  March,  1851,  80  cents  per  lb. 
"  1852,  80  cents  per  lb. 
"        1853,  43  and  45  cents  per  lb. 

The  planters  are  few  who  make  the  finest  cottons,  some 
eight  or  ten,  perhaps,  in  Carolina,  planting  a  small  portion  of 
their  lands  in  the  choicest  -  seed,  which  has  to  be  selected  with 
great  care  from  year  to  year. 

all  paid  by  what  is  called  piece  work,  are  independent  enough  to  decline  worktng 
upon  illy  prepared  cotton,  out  of  which  they  cannot  get  as  large  a  weight  of  fine 
yam  per  day  as  they  can  out  of  clean  sorts.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  present 
absence  of  demand  for  the  lower  descriptions  of  Sea-Islands,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  predict  that  a  wider  difference  in  price  will  exist  in  the  Savannah  and  Charleston 
markets  next  season  between  dirty  and  clean  cotton  than  has  before  been  known. 

Complaints  have  not  been  wanting  against  not  a  few  of  the  Liberty  and  Bryan 
County  crops,  which  are  represented  as  harsh  and  dry  in  staple.  Manure  and 
change  of  seed  are  the  obvious  remedies  for  this  defect.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  crops  raised  but  a  mile  or  two  from  the  end  of  your  plank  road,  where  care 
has  been  had,  have  been  pronounced  equal  to  some  of  the  favorite  island  l^nd^ 

I  may  add,  that  of  all  the  preparations  of  cotton  sent  forward  from  Savannah, 
the  open  fleecy  sorts  from  the  McCarthy  gin  have  given  most  satisfaction,  promis- 
ing always  that  the  cotton  is  clean.  Some  of  the  lots  I  have  seen  here,  prepared 
in  this  way,  had  minute  particles  of  shell  and  leaf  so  incorporated  in  the  cotton 
that  its  usefulness  was  considered  greatly  impaired. 

A  small  portion  of  one  of  the  finest  island  crops  in  South  Carolina,  comprising 
two  or  three  bags,  put  through  the  McCarthy  gin,  was  recently  sent  to  the  mill  ot 
one  of  the  largest  spinning  concerns  in  Manchester,  and  there  placed  in  comparison 
with  the  remainder  of  the  crop  ginned  in  .the  old  way,  and  the  report  given  me  by 
the  manager  was,  "  the  open  cotton  is  exactly  in  the  condition  we  require  to  bring 
it  to  for  our  work." 

I  am,  gentlemen,  faithfully  youn,  Z. 

•  This  has  reference  to  cottons  produced  by  the  hoe  culture,  without  the  plough. 
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•These  cottons  are  taken  by  England  and  France,  chiefly 
through  the  ports  of  Liverpool  and  Havre.  England  receiving 
the  larger  proportion,  re-exports  a  part  of  her  supply  to  the 
Continecft,  (Switzerland  and  elsewhere,)  where  it  is  manufac- 
tured inlo  exquisite  laces  and  muslins.  A  few  hundred  bags 
of  Sea, Island  cotton  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States^ 
ehiefly  in  making  spool  co.tton.  A  pound  of  Sea  Island  cotton 
may  be  spun  so  fine-  as-  to  produce  a  thread  of  incredible 
length*  Yet  Professor  Mitch^l,  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory, 
stated  that  no  thread,  of  any  kindt  which  he  could  procure^ 
was  equal  in  fineness,  lightness,  ahd  elasticity  to  that  of  the 
I3pi(ler's  web. 

The  cottons  that  will  command  from  45  to  68  cents  per  lb., 
made  with  the  proper  use  of  the  jflouffh,  and  cleaned  by  the 
improved  machmery,  yield  a  very  handsonie  interest  upon  the 
capital:  invested,  say  not  less  than  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent 
Fourteen  per  cent  was  realized  last  year  by  more  than  one 
plants. 


PROVISION  CROP. 

Of  all  the  various  callings  to  which  men  in  the  low  country  ^ 
resort  for  a  livelihood,  all,  except  the  transient  turpentine  far- 
mer,* raise  a  provision  crop  of  corn,  peas,  and  potatoes.  Even 
the  timber-getter,  whose  lumbering,  gigantic  wheels  require  a 
goodly  number  of  stout  oxen  for  the  heavv  draught,  while  these 
are  recruiting  on  the^  summer  pastures  of  nis  native  pine*barren, 
will  put  his  hoj-se  to  the  plough  and  work  out  provision  for  the 
ensumg  winter. 

The  nunter,  too,  who  ranges  now  for  game  farther  and  wider 
than  «rst  he  did,  over  natural  meadows,  j  upon  which  his  stock 
of  cattle  luxuriate  in  summer,  and  through  thick-wooded 
swamps,  where  they  seek  shelter  and  forage  during  the  hard 
weather  of  our  brief  winters.  The  hunter  and  his  sons  employ 
a  part  of  several  days  in  the  week,  during  the  proper  season, 
in  weeding  the  potato  patch,  and  tending  the  com  and  planting 
the  slips  and  the  peas,  whilst  the  industrious  wife,  and  thrifty, 
home-bred  daughter,  ply  the  spinning-wheel  and  band-loom, 
to  work  up  their  own  garden  crop  of  cotton  with  the  coarse 
fleece  of  their  native  flock  into  comfortable  jeans  aAd  flannels 
for  the  household. 

*  The  man  who  hires  laborers  annually  for  the  purpose,  the  railroad  contractor  \ 
also,  who  hires  mala  laborers  only,  for  his  work.  Neither  employment  exercises  / 
wholes(mie  influence  on  the  habits  of  the  negro.  / 

t  Large  tracts  of  prairie  called  Savannas,  which  in  May,  June,  and  July  abound 
with  the  finest  grass  pasture,  and  at  times  are  richly  varied  with  beautiful 
flowers. 
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CORN — {Zea  Ifat8)—M<me.^ 

The  land  for  corn  is  seldom  disturbed  until  near  tbci  time  for 

Slanting,  though  it  will  not  be  doubted  that  the  fanner  would 
nd  profit  in  breaking  up  his  land  during  the  frosts  of  winter. 
It  is  laid  off  with  the  plough  in  drills,  usually  five  feet  apart,  and 
the  deeper  the  better.  These  drills,  or  furrows,  are  filled  with 
the  litter  from  the  stables  and  the  farm  pen,  and  whatever  else 
of  vegetable  matter  may  be  at  command,  (the  rice  plants  uses 
rice-straw  for  this  purpose.)  They  are  then  listed  in  or  covered 
up  with  either  the  hoe  or  the  plough — sometimes  with  both. 

The  corn,  which  is  planted  towards  the  last  of  March,  is 
dropped  (8  or  4  grains  in  one  spot^  to  be  thinned  out,  after 
healthy  and  vigorous  vegetation,  to  one  plant)  in  dibbles  made 
upon  the  ridges  thrown  up  as  above,  3  or  4  feet  apart,  depend* 
ing  upon  the  producing  power  of  the  land.t  Sk>me  farmers 
sow  corn  as  close  as  2^  feet,  and  even  2  feet  This,  however, 
requires  very  strong  land,  enriched  by  manure.  In  general,  it 
is  not  wise  to  plant  thick ;  the  field  in  full  growth  may  be  more 
promising  and  .pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  may  produce  more  fod* 
der,  but  less  sound,  heavy  grain. 

For  the  most  part,  this  crop  receives  three  ploughings  and  one 
hoeing,  if  the  hoe  can  be  spared.  When  in  its  tender  state,  it  is 
thinnol  out  to  one  stalk.  In  the  month  of  June  it  is  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  laid  by  with  the  hoe,  when  peas  are  sown  in 
dibbles  upon  the  ridges,  midway  between  the  corn  plants.  This 
is  done  at  such  precise  time  as  to  allow  the  p^as  to  vegetate 
and  appear  just  before  the  com  tassels.  When  the  grain  is 
sufficiently  filled  and  hard,  the  blades  of  the  plant  are  stripped 
and  curea  for  forage.  The  fodder  makes  excellent  fooa  for 
horses,  but  the  work  of  stripping  is  one  among  the  ]east  in- 
viting and  healthful  to  the  laborers.  Soon  the  dying  stalks, 
no  longer  obstructing  the  rajs  of  the  sun  from  the  lowly 
legume,  are  covcreil  by  the  running  pea-vines,  which  when  in 
blossom,  and  when  wiih  full  pods  pendant  from  every  stalk, 
present  the  field  in  an  aspect  rich  and  abundant  in  promise. 

When  gathered,  com  should  be  put  up  with  the  inner 
shuck  on,  in  a  house  well  ventilated,  as  open  to  the  air  as  is 
consistent  with  the  protection  from  damp. 

On  good  farms  the  production  of  this  grain  is  at  the  rate 
of  20  to  85  bushels  per  acre.     A  leading  Waccamaw  planter 

*  See  Report  '*  On  die  Caltare  of  Indian  Com;'*  maJe  to  the  VVinyeh  sad  AO- 
Saints'  Agricultaral  Society,  20tli  April,  1S48,  by  the  Hon.  J.  K.  Poinaett,  for  a  foil 
aocoant. 

t  It  is  becoming  a  common  practice  to  roll  the  seed  com  in  a  iolntioB  of  eoal 
tar,  before  planting  it,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  birds,  dec 
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>luui  vepeatedl J  ftvemged,  oa  tidrty  acres,  fifty  bvshels  per  bcx^ 
and  more. 

Any  soft  com  planted  near  the  sea-coast  teoids  gradually  to 
become  flinty. 

>  Higher  latitudes,  and  espcjoially  Western  lands,  are  betteji 
adapted  to  the  production  of  corn,  yielding  less  wood,  and  more 
grain* 

In  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  example,  a  erop  has  been  ob- 
tained, much  larger  than  ours,  with  a  single  ploughing.  A  stand 
once  secured,  the  weeds  are  suJBTered  to  grow  up  in  common 
with  the  plant.  Both  mature. in  nature's  ffood  time,  when  as 
much  cojrn  is  gathered  as  may  be  needed  for  the  granary, — 
the  remainder  is  fed  off  to  stod^  on  the  field  wh^re  it  has  been 
grown. 

pr  porATOES,*  {(hnvdlvulue.) 

The  land  is  prepared  in  like  manner  as  for  com.  On  ric5e 
plantations,  instead  of  straw  the  "  tailings"  are  used  for  pota- 
toes, viz. :  the  finer  particles  of  the  straw  produced  b^  thresh- 
ing out  the  grain,  and  separated  by  the  process  of  wmnowing 
or  fanning  the  grain  clean,  to  be  pounded.  As  on  well-man- 
aged farms  these  two  crops  are  produced  from  the  same  ground, 
alternately — or  in  the  order  or  rotation  with  cotton — the  land 
is  laid  off  the  same  distance  for  both,  whether  it  be  6  or  4^ 
feet,  so  that  the  beds,  or  ridges,  may  be  reversed  every  year. 
This  preparation  with  rice  planters  is  made  by  listing  in  the 
tailings  in  the  month  of  February.  The  land  lies  thus  until  a 
convenient  time  for  planting,  somewhere  about  the  last  of 
March,  when  the  eartn  on  l^th  sides  is  drawn  up  on  the  list- 
ing, so  as  to  mske  as  large  beds  as  the  ground  will  readily  ad- 
mit of  On  the  top  of  these  beds,  trenched  for  the  purpose,  the 
seed  potato  is  dropped  6  or  8  inches  apart,  either  whole  or  cut 
into  two  parts,  as  the  quality  of  seea  will  allow,  or  require. 
The  trench  is  then  covered  with  earth,  and  the  seed  left  to 
vegetate.  As  soon  as  the  sprout  appears  above  ground,  the 
work  of  cultivation  begins,  and  it  must  be  constantly  and  dili- 
gently followed  up,  gr  else  disappointment  will  ensue  as  to  the 
result 

The  fine  grass  which  makes  its  appearance  with  the  potato 
must  never  be  suffered  to  take  deep  root,  but  must  at  once  be 
shaved  off  with  the  hoe — and  picked  out  by  hand,  so  as  to  be 
entirely  destroyed.  As  fast  as  any  more  grass  or  weeds  make 
show,  they  must  in  like  manner  be  removed,  while  young,  and 

«  For  the  elaborate  snd  able  Repoit  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Spaikman,  •«  On  the  Calture 
and  Pneervation  of  the  Sweet  Potato,"  see  the  Pxoceedinga  of  the  Winyah  and 
All-SainU*  Agricultural  Society,  18th  April,  I860. 
VOL.  XVL— NO.  VL  4 
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growing  only  on  the  surface.  J£  either  be  suffered  to  take  root^ 
foose,  and  rich  as  is  the  earth  of  the  beds,  their  roots  soon  pene- 
trate deep,  and  spread,  when  they  can  no  longer  be  removed 
without  disturbing  the  incipient  growth  of  the  young  tuber,  if 

fdeed  it  be  not  pulled  up  altogether  in  extracting  the  weed, 
iter  hoeing,  a  good  rain  is  the  signal  for  breijsing  up  the 
earth  between  the  beds,  and  drawing  it  up  with  the  hoe  to  the 
top  of  the  bed&  carefully  around  the  plants.  Upon  this  the 
vines  shpot  forth,  and  very  soon  cover,  the  beds,  shading  the 
ground  effectually,  and  thus  preventing  a  new  crop  of  grass. 

This  is  the  *'root"  crop.  It  is  dug  from  September  to 
November  inclusive,  and  vields  from  160  to  250,  and  even 
800  bushels  per  acre.*  The  more  productive  crop,  ordinarily, 
is  that  from  the  vine,  or  slip. 

'  Thus  the  land  intended  for  slip  potatoes  is  generally  sown 
down  with  oats,f  as  a  winter  crop.  These  ^ixe  harvested  in 
June,  by  which  time  potatoes,  if  planted  in  rich  ground,  and 
kept  clean,  will  have  shot  out  vines,  long  and  abundant  enough 
to  cut  for  planting  slips.  The  oat  stubble  is.listed  in  four  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  ^n' order  to  alternate  with  corn  next  year.) 
Upon  this  listing,  the  ploughs  throw  four  furrows,  then  the  hoes 
come  with  the  first  rain,  and  make  up  a  good  bed,  flattening  it 
on  top.  Along  the  top  of  these  beds  are  carefully  laid  together 
three  or  four,  or  more,  succulent  vines,  which  are  covered  at  the 
distance  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches,  with  a  good  hoeful  of 
earth,  leaving  interval  enough  open  for  the  leaves  of  the  vine 
to  breathe.  A^eep  these  clear  of  grass,  and  well  earthed  up,  if 
washed  by  heavy  rains,  and  the  new  vines  will  soon  cover  the 
face  of  the  earth.    If  the  soil  be  rich,  and  the  planting  be 

*  A  Proximate  Analysis  of  the  Sweet  Potato  made  by  Emmons,  and  giTen  in 
the  Report  of  the  Agncultnral  Survey  of  the  State  of  New- York,  is  attached,  i» 
order  that  it  may  be  compared  with  that  df  Prof  Sheppard,  reported  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  order  also  to 
invite  tne  attention  of  farmers  to  the  oUier  Analyses  furnished  by  both  these  ▼»• 
luable  works. 

PBOZXMATB   ANALYSIS  Of'  THB    SWEET  POTAtO. 

Starch 19.955 

Sugar,  and  extractive  matter  mostly  sugar. 6.80 

Dextrine.. 0.750 

Fibre  after  boiling  i^  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potash 1 .850 

.Matter  dissolved  out  of  fibre  by  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  i  ^^^^ 

potash... j..--- 

Albumen 6.900 

Casein 1.050 

A  body  that  resembles 0.225 

Water 69.515 

t  After  the  middle  of  January,  oats  may  be  sown  (1  bushel  per  acre)  in  a  lig^t 
furrow,  madfrbv  th«  plou^ ;  the  sower  following  the  plough  with  seed,  and  theeeith 
fixNoa  the  next  ftinow  covering  the  grain. 
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made  iti  June,  800,  400,  or  even  500  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acre,  may  be  produced  for  winter  use,  depending  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  season;  and  the  lateness  of  firost  The  Gghtest  frost 
will  affect  the  vines,  and  effectually  cheok  the  further  growth  of 
the  tuber.  The  manifest  effect  of  frost  upon  the  vines  is  the 
simal  for  gathering  the  crop.  The  alleys  between  the  beds  are 
filled  with  straw  fiom  t^e  threshing-yard.  On  the  first  fidr 
weather  the  potatoes  are  dug,  and  the  straw  covered  up  by  the 
digdng,  soon  decomposing,  manures  the  land  for  the  next  sue* 
oeeoing  crop  of  com.  The  potatoes,  after  remaining  in  large 
heaps  on  the  field,  protected  by  a  covering  of  straw  and  earm, 
until  the  whole  be  aug,  are  housed*  for  winter  use ;  the  smaller 
roots  being  selected  for  seed,  and  carefully  housed  to  them- 
selves. The  hogs  are  now  turned  in,  to  feed  upon  the  unearth- 
ed roots,  and  those  which  have  been  unavoidaoly  covered  over 
in  .the  digging,  with  earth  and  straw  together.  Before  another 
season  for  planting  arrives,  the  hogs,  besides  furnishing  the 
usual  supply  of  pork  and  bacon,  will  have  given  the  field,  by 
rooting  aner  potatoes,  which  their  keen  sense  of  smell  traces 
out,  the  best  kmd  of  (not  deep)  subsoiling. 

A  good  rotation  course  is,  after  the  crop  described  above,  to 
take  two  crops  of  com,  then  graze,  then  a  crop  of  root  pota- 
toes, then  oats,  and  slips  as  just  described,  and  so  on. 

The  late  lamented  Ward,  who  confessedly  stood  foremost 
among  planters,  was  in  the  habit  of  dividing  his  upland  into 
two  portions;  planting  them  every  year  alternately,  in  corn 
and  peas^--oats  and  potatoes.  His  crop  of  corn  seldom  mea- 
sured less  than  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre — his  slip  potatoes 
yielded  six  and  seven  hundred  bushels,  and  sometimes  more, 
to  the  acre.  . 

ALLUVIAL  LANDS. 

Of  the  large  quantity  of  land  uncultivated  in  the  Carolinas, 
in  Georgia  and  Florida,  a  good  portion  of  the  alluvial  swamp  is 
destined  to  be  reclaimed  and  converted  to  the  farmer's  use.. 

None  of  the  swamps  on  the  sreat  rivers  in  those  States  are 
under  profitable  cultivation,  which  only  can  be  permanent,  ex- 
cept those  which,  having  been  reclaimed  are  protected  by  dams 
(leveea)  from  the  destructive  influx  of  neavy  freshets  to  which 
those  rivers  are  annually  subject.  Leaving  out  of  view,  for  the 
present,  the  tide-swamp,  the  cotton  plantation  nearest  the  sea-coast 

*  The  house  is  hailt  of  good  plank,  with  walls  four  feet  hiffh,  ooyered  with  a 
tight  shingle  or  thatched  roof,  oa.  a  djry,  ;^ell-drained  spot, — ^from  40  to  100  feet 
long,  and  from  16  to  20  feet  wide,  with  ventilators,  allowing  the  escape  of  the  hot 
moist  air,  and  gases  firom  within,  hat  not  admitting  the  ingress  of  cold,  frosty  air 
from  without. 
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wbich  has  been  dammed  on  the  Pee  Dee,  is  Mr.  Gibson's,  neaf 
Marr's  BluflF,  where  the  Manchester  Railway  is  to  cross.  Th^ 
on  the  Statee  belongs  to  Mr.  Mazyck  Porcher,  tind  lies  near,  a 
little  below,  the  Santee  Canal. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  points  upon  those  rivers  and  others 
as  susceptible  of  like  improvement,  which  would  repay  the 
labor,  if  the  right  plan  of  constructing  lev^  be  pursued.  CoL 
John  K.  Williams'^  dams  on  the  Pee  Dee  have  withstood  many 
floods,  including  those  of  the  last  two  years. 

There  are  many  inland  swamps,  bordering  on  the  tide-lrater 
country,  from  the  Neuse  to  St  Mary'ig  —  (perhaps  farther) 
sources  of  short  streams,  capable  of  being  drained,  tod  ulti* 
mately  tilled ;  which  contain  not  only  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
suitable  for  cortij  small  grain  and  meadow  grasses,  but  also  an 
abundance  of  excellent  timber, — some  white  oak,  ad  well  as 
cypress  and  ash.  Amo'ng  these,  we  may  mention  the  immetos^ 
tracts  bordering  on  the  Lake  Waccamaw,  the  beautiful  reserv<H^ 
into  which  are  emptied  the  floods  of  the  adjacent  low  lands, 
to  be  discharged  gradually  into  the  bold  rivet  of  the  same 
name.  This  lake,  in  North  Carolina,  some  five  miles  long, 
by  about  three  miles  wide,  is  surrounded  by  dense  forests  of 
Bwamp  abounding  in  timber,  which  all  will  be  brought  into 
market,  or  domestic  use,  whenever  the  lands  shall  be  drained 
for  cultivation.  The  white  maJ^hes^  too,  through  which  mean- 
ders a  small  stream  tributary  to  the  Waccamaw,  although  they 
could  afiford  no  timber,  coufd  be  reclaimed,  and  would  seem  to 
offer  to  the  enterprising  planter  the  temptation  of  a  bOuncfless 
field. 

Let  us  revert  to  the  time,  not  more  than  t,  centary  distant^ 
when  indigo  was  grown  in  Carolina  for  exportation. 

The  now  fruitful  rice-fields  of  Santee,  and  Pee  Dee,  and  Wac- 
camaw, which  bear  in  grain  such  teeming  tribute  to  productive 
wealth,  and  which,  in  extent  of  cultivated  level,  stretched  ou^ 
in  the  direction  of  the  ebbing  current,  beyond  the  visible  hori- 
zon, were  then  but  dense,  ami  dank,  interminable  swamps,  the 
home  of  the  owl  and  the  alligator.  Tide  swamps  iiie'j  were,  the 
soil  of  which,  though  very  rich,  was  useless  to  the  readouts  and 
settlors  of  that  day. 

If  some  active  proprietor,  desirous  of  .converting  it  to  his 
profit,  was  hardv  enough  to  plant  in  com^  an  oeoasional  knoU, 
more  elevated  than  the  rest,  the  loss  of  corn  and  pumpkins,  two 

! rears  out  of  three,  deterred  his  neighbors  generally  from  follow- 
ng  his  example.  In  periodical  addition  to  the  alluvial  loam, 
the  shaded  surface  Was  enriched  by  the  ultimate  decomposition 
of  the  annual  &11  of  leaves  from  the  deciduous  forest,  extending 
miles  across,  from  river-bank  to  river-bank.    These  leaves  were 
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often  oovered  t^  entirely  by  the  ikpoaits  of  freshets,  freiffbted 
80  they  we]:e  with  the  aiBintegratioa  of  rocks  above,  aua  the 
debris  of  oiarl-beds  below  the  £dls» 

The  spring-tides  also  of  the  summer  solstice  seldom  failed  to 
briDS  their  contributions  of  silt  from  the  muddy  bays  and  creeks 
of  s$ut  water.  Lifted  by  angry  waves  and  held  suspended,  this 
ailt  was  borne  along  with  the  current  of  brackish  water,  some- 
times far  inlaudf 

When  the^e  two  causes  operated  in  conjunction — ^namely, 
wheu  a  heavy  freshet  from  the  high-lands  was  met  by  muday 
gale-tides,  welling  up  from  the  sajt  estuary  below,  the  deposit 
precipitated  was  much  deeper  at  the  meeting  of  the  waters* 

The  extensive  forest  once  sustained  by  this  alluvial  formation  has 
disappeared  as  far  up,  almost,  as  tide-water  flowed  then.  Thou- 
flanos  of  a<s«s  of  this  SMie  swamp  on  each  li^ei  may  now  be  tra- 
versed, and  not  a  stump  be  seen  above  ground.  The  swamp  has 
been  reclaimed.  The  tide  is  shut  out,' subjected  to  regulation,  and 
rendered  tributary  to  the  enlightened  designs  of  the  rice- 
planter. 

The  numerous  islands  of  which  this  region  is  composed  are 
all  inclosed  (leaving  an  outside  margin  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
wide)  by  dams  high  enough  and  strong  to  resist  the  highest 
spring-tides.  The  entire  area  is  divided  into  "  squares"  or  fields, 
containing  twelve  to  twenty  acres  each,  by  a  series  of  check- 
banks,  made  up  by  excavating  all  around  the  field,  at  a  distance 
of  eighteen  feet  firomthe  centre  of  the  line  on  which  the  bank 
is  to  be  located,  a  ditch  some  six  to  eight  feet  wide  by  five  feet 
deep. 

The  fields  are  further  prepared  for  cultivation  by  excavating 
from  ditch  to  ditch  in  one  direction,  a  number  of  smaller  ditches 
<5ailed  "  quarter  drains,"  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  wide,  and 
three  feet  deep,  located  parallel  to  eacn  other,  at  the  distance 
of  seventy-five,  pr  fifty,  or  thirty -seven  and  a  half  feet  apart,  as 
inay  be  rejjuired  by  the  nature  of  the  land,  and  the  pitch  of  tide 
in  which  it  is  found.  Across  the  frontier  bank,  and  in  a  line 
with  one  of  the  main  ditches,  a  deep  cut  is  made,  in  which  is 
placed  and  covered  up  a  (wooden  culvert  twenty  feet  long,  and 
open,  four  feet  by  two)  "  trunk,"  furnished  at  both  ends  with  a 
sniice-gate,  for  either  admitting  the  tide  over  the  field,  or  with- 
drawing it,  as  may  be  desired. 

Thus  has  the  tide-swamp  been  subdued,  and  converted  into 
flourishing  fields,  inviting  diligent  husbandry.  The  owl  has 
fled  to  some  far  off  wilderness,  and  the  alligator  hides  his  dimin- 
ished size  at  the  first  sound  of  human  approach. 

SwMng  up  one  of  those  fruitful  rivers,  the  traveller  may  uow 

*  See  Report  to  Committee  of  Patent*  on  Rice,  1862,  y,  JBS,  for  »  notice  of  the 
on  ttantae  (orw  S  iadiei)  ia  lSi6. 
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behold  many  miles  of  serpentine  embankment,  (continuons  saye 
where  a  water  thoroughfare  occurs,)  inclosing  thousands  d 
acres,  checked  into  fields,  which  bear,  in  wanng  luxuriance^ 
crops  of  this  translucent  grain  * 

OF  BICE — {Oryza  Scaiv(L)i 

Bice,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Island  of  Madagascar, 
was  introduced  into  Carolina  and  America  at  once,  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  few  grains  were  sown  in 
the  garden  of  Landgrave  Smith,  the  site  of  which  is  now  en- 
tirely covered  by  houses  and  modem  improvements,  in  the  dty 
of  (Charleston.  Those  few  grains  produced  many  ears,  whicii 
being  disseminated  for  seed,  succeeded  in  adaptation  to  the  di- 

*  Rough  rie%  as  it  comes  from  thc^  field  is  transhtcent  in  a  dem*  sufficient  for  sb 
experienced  eye,  when  holding  a  head  or  sheaf  of  rice  up  towans  the  sun,  to  deteet 
the  red  rice,  which  is  opaque. 

t  The  following  communication  to  the  Daih/  Mercury^  of  17th  ef  January,  1849, 
from  the  pen  of  that  eminent  naturalist,  the  Rer.  Dr.  Bachman,  furnishes  a  reE^le 
account  of  the  wild  rice  of  the  lakes  :— 

HINNSSOTA  BXCB. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Several  articles  under  the  above  head  have,  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  various  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  and 
I  perceive  one  of  a  similar  character  in  the  Mercury  of  yesterday  xnoming,  extract- 
ed from  the  Journal  and  Meuenger. 

From  the  accounts  published  by  Professor  Randall,  of  Cincinnati,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  this  is  "  a  new  discovery  of  a  new  cereal  grain  in  the  Territory  of  Minne- 
sota ;"  that  "  it  is  infinitely  superior  in  taste,  and  fer  more  nutritious  than  the  rice 
of  the  United  States  ;  grows  abundantly  as  an  indigenous  production,  and  can  be 
cultivated  to  almost  any  extent  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  that  abound  in  that  terri- 
tory." Your  western  brother,  the  editor  of  the  Jourrud  and  Messenger,  yentmm 
the  opinion,  that  **  the  Minnesota  rice  will,  in  time,  be  found  to  be  of  infinitely 
greater  value  than  the  &r-&med  gold  mines  of  California."  The  latter  prediction 
may  prove  true. 

Should  our  planters,  however,  from  the  above  glowing  descriptions,  entertam 
any  fears  that  this  new  western  production  should  supplant  the  Carolina  iice»  I 
would  invite  their  attention  to  the  few  following  iacia  :— 

The  Minnesota  rice  is  the  article  known  in  our  Northern,  Western,  and  some  of 
our' Southern  States,  under  the  name  of  "  wild  rice,*'  "  zlzania  aquatica ;"  some- 
times it  is  called  wild  oats.  It  abounds  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Western  New- 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Ohio,  dec,  and  is  collected  by  the  Indians  on  the 
shores  of  the  northern  rivers  and  lakes.  It  is  described  by  Elliott,  vol.  3,  p.  585. 
Should  our  planters  desire  to  make  an  experiment  in  its  cultivation,  to  ascertain 
whether  **  it  is  superior  in  taste,  and  far  more  nutritious  than  the  rice  of  the  Sooth- 
em  States,"  they  need  not  send  to  Minnesota  for  the  seed,  but  just  collect  it  al<Mig 
the  shores  of  the  JSdisto,  Santee  and  Savannah  rivers,  where  it  abounds ;  or,  to 
save  them  the  trouble  of  planting  the  seed,  they  may  leave  an  acre  of  the  native  wild 
grass,  which  they  are  now  hoeing  up  and  destroying,  and  on  the  next  autumn  they 
will  have  a  pretty  good  crop  of  the  Minnesota  nee.  In  Savannah,  I  perceived,  it 
was  sold  in  the  muket  in  its  green  state,  as  food  for  cattle,  under  the  name  of  wild 
oats. 

I  have  frequently  seen  it  gathered  on  the  north-westei'n  lakes.  Hie  seeds  are  so 
caducous,  and  drop  out  so  irregularly,  that  the  Indians  have  very  great  dificuhy  in 
collecting  them,  which  the^  do  by  paddling  along  the  shores,  bending  the  stalks 
over  their  canoes,  and  beating^  out  the  loose  grains. 

Men  differ  in  taste,  and  whilst  the  Minnesota  tnveUers  dMerib«d  it  as  *'  iafinijtalf 
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mate ;  and  the  low  ooantrjr  of  South  Carolina  ainee,  has  beoomo 
the  oentre  of  the  rioe*giowing  region.  The  first  seed  was  white, 
each  as  is  grown  in  China  and  Gniana  to  this  day,  and  such  aa 
may  still  oe  seen  produced  on  the  uplands  and  inlands  of  A,m^ 
rica. 

Some  time  befi3re  the  Sevolutionary  war,  the  '^  gold  seed"  rice 
was  introduced,*  which,  owing  to  its  superiority,,  soon  entirely 
superseded  the  white.  It  is  now  the  rice  of  commerce,  and  tte 
only  grain  referred  to  herein,  when  rice  is  mentioned,  without 
being  distinguished  by  some  peculiar  name  or  characteristic. 

This  ''  gold  seed"  has  undergone  improvement  in  latter  years. 
Hence  has  resulted  the  production  of  a  variety  longer  in  the  grain, 
but  not  perceptibly  larger  otherwise,  which  is  highly  esteemed  bv 
foreign  coDsumers,  when  it  is  produced  in  perfection,  command- 
ing the  highest  prices  in  market.  It  is  called  '^  long  grain'' 
rice.t 

The  white  rice  of  the  present  day  measures  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  length,  the  same  in  circumference  around  its  shorter  ax- 

snperiar  in  tacte,  and  far  m«re  notiHtoiM  than  the  rioe  of  the  Southeni  States,*'  the 
wnter  of  thia,  who  was  once  obliged  to  ▼erify  the  old  adage,  "  neceaaitaa  non  habet 
legem,"  and  live  upon  it  two  weeks,  considered  it  about  as  good  as  oats,  with  a  si- 
muaiity  of  taste,  although  somewhat  more  sacaharine.  Oatmeal,  however,  under 
certain  (Emergencies,  is  not  despicable  food,  a  British  statesman  having  publiely  de- 
clared it  superior  to  our  com  meal.  The  hull,  as  the  planters  term  it,  or  the  peri- 
carp, which  envelops  the  grain,  adheres  so  fixrplyi  that  there  wUl  be  some  difficulty 
in  aetaching  it  by  our  common  rioe  mills.  I  have,  however,  swallowed  it,  boiled 
with  the  graais,  without  experiencing  any  ineonvenience ;  and  they  might,  on 
emergency,  be  bound  up  togatoer,  as  a  substitute  for  Graham  flour,  and  prove  ben^ 
£cial  to  dyspeptics.  « 

J.  B. 

*  From  what  precise  quarter,  and  how,  has  not  been  accurately  ascerUdned. 

t  This  peculiar  grain,  so  eagerly  sought  out  in  the  market  at  any  price,  when 
strictly  pnme,  and  so  trying  to  the  pluiter's  skill,  perseverance  and  judgment  to 
produce  in  perfection,  was  obtained  from  the  sowing  of  part  of  a  single  head  on  the 
plantation  of  the  late  Hon.  Joshua  Jno.  Ward,  of  Waccamaw.  Its  appearance  has 
only  been  accounted  for  thus :  one  of  las  friends,  a  planter  on  the  Pee  i)ee,  having 
a  large  body  of  forest  land,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  clearing  a  small  portion  eveiy 
year  or  two  since  the  vear  1828.  He  n>ared  no  pains  nor  expense  in  getting  tlie 
nest  seed  to  sow  in  this  clearing ;  and  for  ten  or  twelve  years  after,  the  ^st  seed  of 
the  last  product,  specially  culled,  was  with  diligent  care  selected  for  the  newest 
field. 

The  result  of  this  judtcious  and  consistent  attention  was  the  wpearance  in  mai^ 
ket  of  seed  rice,  which  became  notorious  for  its  purity  and  soundness. 

Some  years  ago.  Colonel  Ward  supplied  his  plantation  with  the  seed  of  this  Pee 
Dee  plant.  The  winter  after,  while  threshing  out  the  crop  produced  from  it,  his 
overseer,  Mr.  Thompson,  called  his  attention  to  a  few  grains  of  uncoonmon  length, 
beinff  a  fraction  of  a  broken  head,  which  he  picked  up  m  the  bam  yard.  Directing 
It  to  he  carefully  preserved,  he  had  it  sown  in  the  sprmg,  and  nursed  under  the  im- 
mediate inspection  of  the  overseer.  From  these  few  grains,  reproduced  and  replant- 
ed, year  by  j^ear,  and  preserved  through  the  many  difficulties  and  disasters  of  se- 
veru  years,  is  derived  the  &ncy  **  long  grain**  rice.  For  Colonel  Ward's  letter  on 
its  origin,  see  <*  Proceedings  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,'*  Report  on  Hice, 
1S43,  pp.  6S-6. 
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18^  the  grain  being  io  ihape  an  irregular  eUipscnd,  and inireighi 
nnmb^  nine  hundred  and  sixty  grains  to  tne  ounoe  (Tmy.)* 

The  gold  seed,  the  rioe  of  oommeroe,  measures  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  length,  the  same  in  circumferenoe,  and  in  weignt  num- 
bers eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  grains  to  the  ounce.* 

The  long  grain  rice  measures  fire-twelfths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  three«:eifl;hths  of  an  inch  indroumferenoe,  and  in  weight 
numbers  eight  hundred  and  forty  grains  to  the  ounce.* 

The  system  of  culture  for  one  is  suitable  for  any  of  these  va* 
rieties.  The  first,  it  is  said,  will  bear  upUmd  culture  better. 
The  last,  Qong  grain,)  it  is  supposed,  will  bear  water  better.  It 
does  not  tiller  as  much,  shoots  up  a  taller  stock,  and  longer 
head,  but  does  not  bear  as  many  grains  to  the  head  as  the  other 
and  more  commonly  approved  kind  of  gold  seed. 

We  begin  the  preparation  for  a  new  crop  by  (cleaning  out  the 
ditches  every  third  year;  the  drains  are  cleaned  out  every  year 
after  plougmng)  ploughing  the  land  as  soon  after  the  harvest  as 
the  fields  can  be  gleaned,  and  the  scattered  rice  left  on  the  sur^ 
face  be  sprouted.  The  stubble  is  turned  under  by  running  a 
deep  furrow,  say  ei^t  iiiches.t  This  may  be  continued  until 
the  end  of  January.  The  soda  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  winter  firosts,  if  poasible,  the  influence  of  wliich  disinte- 
grates and  prepares  them  duly  for  the  levelling. 

Iq  March,  or  when  about  preparing  to  plant,  the  harrows  will 
be  made  to  pass  over  the  ploughed  ground.^  The  hoe  follows, 
to  cut  up  and  break  the  remaining  dodp  and  level  the  sur&oe. 
The  more  the  soil  is  comminTited,  and  the  surface  brought  to  a 
common  level,  the  better.  The  trenchers  then  come  m  with 
hoes  made  for  the  purpose,  and  trace  out  with  great  accuracy 

*  The  Bpedmeiu  which  hayebeen  compared,  and  which  are  now  before  you,  are 
aU  the  proGUctien  of  (he  same  plantation.  Nightingale  Hall,  Pee  Bee.  The  seed  oi 
each  variety  (there  is  but  one  apecies,  aereralvarietieB)  is  more  or  leea  poHuted  wi& 
a  degenerate  grain,  the  same  for  the  most  part  in  size,  and  in  color  of  the  chafi^  as 
the  original,  wit  red  within  after  beinc  hulled,  and  much  harder  to  be  cleaned  in  the 
tMunding  ndll.  This  corruption  of  the  grain  is  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  its  continuous  exposure  m  the  fields,  after  the  haryest-home,  to  all  changes  of 
weather  and  tenq)erature,  also  from  long  submersion  in  the  water  of  the  ditches. 
It  is  called  *<  red,'*  or  "  volunteer  rice."  The  seeds  resUns  upon  the  surface,  or 
slightly  covered  near  it,  vegetate  earlier  than  the  seed  regidarly  sown  for  a  crop— 
those  somewhat  deeply  covered  by  the  soil  vegetate  later.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other,  however,  mature  before  the  crop  rice,  rather  than  after.  There  is  a  kind  so 
vicious  and  de^nerate  that  it  can  never  be  gathered  except  when  immature.  As 
soon  as  the  grains  ripen,  they  drop  in  the  field,  being  dislodged  by  a  puff  of  wind, 
or  a  touch  of  the  hand.     Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  "  drop-rice.*' 

t  Both  ploughing  and  harrowing  are  performed,  ordinarily,  by  oxen — two  yoke 
being  required  if  we  go  deeper  than  six  to  eight  inches ;  and  two  jToke  get  on  badly 
in  the  swamp.  The  Tuscany  breed  furnishes  the  best  oxen  for  our  climate. 
^  t  After  deep  ploughing,  the  "  plough  turns"  should  be  broken  up  with  the  spade, 
sinking  the  spaae  as  deep  as  the  plott«i  has  gone^  say  eight  inches  ;  an  able-bodied 
man  will  break  up  in  this  way,  and  thorouffhly,  a  surface  of  fifteen  hundred  s^oaia 
ieet  in  a  day.    The  fidd  ahould  be  wall  drained,  however. 
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the  drills  in  which  to  sow  the  seed,  fonrteeD^  thirteeD|  or  twelve 
inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  They  will  average  (some 
drawing  stake-rows,  and  others  filling  up  the  panels)  three  quar- 
ters of  an  acre  to  the  hand,  in  day's  work.* 

The  field  now  in  high  tilth,  and  resembling  somewhat  a  gsx- 
den  spot,  is  ready  for  the  seed.  The  sowers,  with  great  care, 
yet  with  wonderful  fiicilitv  and  precision,  string  the  seed  in  the 
drills,  putting  two  and  a  naif  or  two  and  a  quarter  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  labor  of  sowing  depends  so  much  upon  the  state 
of  the  weather,  whether  windy  or  moist,  or  otherwise,  it  is  better 
not  to  require  any  given  task.  Generally,  each  woman  will  ao- 
eomplish  two  to  three  ta9k8,t  and  do  it  well — it  should  never 
be  done  otherwise ;  for  the  seed  oanzK>t  be  recovered  if  too  thick, 
nor  if  too  thin,  can  the  sowing  be  repeated  without  needless 
waste,  and  increased  irregularity. 

The  best  hands  are  chosen  to  sow  rice.  In  fine  April  wea- 
ther it  is  pleasing  to  behold  the  steady,  ^aceiul  progress  of  a 
good  sower.if  The  sowing  done,  water  is  forthwith  admitted, 
(two  tides  are  better  ihan  one,)  and  the  field  remains  covered  un- 
til the  sprout  becomes  green  and  begins  to  fork.  The  water 
must  then  be  withdrawn,  else  the  plants  will  be  forced  to  the 
surface,  by  any  slight  agitation,  and  float  away  from  their  ppsi- 
.  tion.^ 

In  twenty  days  after,  or  thereabouts,  the  rice  is  hoed  and 
flowed  deep,  the  water  over-lopping  the  plant  for  two  or  three 
days,  in  onler  to  destroy  the  young  grass  just  springinff  up 
among  the  plants,  and  also  the  insects  that  may  have  lodged 

*  When  the  land  ii  new»  the  trench  ehould  be  broad,  a%j  five  inchea,  and  the 
rice  may  be  acattered  in  the  treni^ ;  but  for  old  land,  and  moat  of  rice-land  ia  now 
old,  naiTow  trenching  hoea  are  pre^rred,  opening  a  drill  three  inchea  wide.  In- 
fected wiQi  graaa-ae^  and  volunteer  rice,  old  land  requirea  cloae  hoeing,  and  eveiy 
aeed  that  vegetatea  oiitaide  the  drill  ia  cut  up  and  deatroyed. 

t  The  taak  in  the  rice  region  of  South  Carolina  ia  (150-9  feet)  a  half  acre. 
Thia  ia  the  unit  of  land  meaaurement  among  the  negroea,  and  with  practical  plant- 
era.  The  acre,  which  ia  a  rectangle  (300  X  160  feet)  made  by  two  aquare  half 
acrea,  oontaina  46,000  aquare  feet 

$  It  ia  a  good  plan  to  make  handaome  preaenta  to  the  beat  aowera  after  the  plant- 
ing. When  rice  ia  to  be  covered  with  water,  without  a  previoua  covering  of  •arth, 
aa  deacribed  in  the  text,  the  aeed  muat  firat  be  prepared  hy  rolling  it  in  clayed  wa- 
ter, for  prooeaa  of  which,  aee  a  note  to  the  Memoir  on  Rice,  p.  16  ;  Appendix  to 
Ruffin'a  Agricultural  Survey  of  South  Carolina ;  alao  the  Supplement  to  the  Pro- 
ceedinga  of  the  State  A^ouknml  Society.  There  are  many  pfantera  who  atill  pre- 
fer the  old  ayatem,  coveimg  the  aeed  with  earth.  In  thia  caae,  after  the  aeed  ia  co- 
vered, the  water  ia  taken  on  the  field  for  five  or  aax  daya,  to  aprout  the  grain,  when 
it  ia  ^awn  oS,  and  ia  returned  only  when  the  aprout,  "  in  the  needle  atate,"  ia  aeen 
iairiy  above  groond.  Thia,  "  the  point-flow,"  ia  held  about  four  day^  and  then 
drawn  off.    After  whieh  the  culture  ia  the  aame  aa  above  deacribed  throughout. 

4  The  reaaoning  Ibr  theaoooeaaful  aubatitution  of  a  covering  of  water  for  a  cover- 
ing of  earth  in  planting  rice,  and  alao  for  the  requiaition  of  aound  and  perfectly  full 
aeed,  will  be  found, in  the  law  of  garmination  and  growth. 

Profeaior  Johnaton  thua  expreaaea  it :— **  When  a  aeed  ia  committed  to  the  earth, 
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upon  the  blades,  or  whicb  may  have  been  generated  among  the 
stumps  or  roots,  or  stubble.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days 
the  water  is  slacked  down  to  about  half  the  height  of  the  plants 
now  somewhat  stretched.  At  this  depth  it  is  held  until  the 
plants  grow  strong  enough  to  stand  erect,  and  will  admit  the  la- 
Dorers  to  walk  between  the  trenches  and  pull  out  the  long  grass 
which  shows  itself,  and  which  will  now  yield  to  very  slight  ef- 
fort. If  any  rushes  appear,  they  will  now  be  plucked  up  by  the 
root  and  borne  out  to  the  banks. 

Two  days  after  this  weeding,  the  long  water*  will  gradually 
be  drawn  off.  A  succceeding  tide  will  be  taken  in  and  let  off 
immediately,  in  order  to  wash  out  the  ditches.  Two  men,  fur- 
nished each  with  a  long-handjed  rake  of  curved  iron  teeth,  are 
put  to  rake  from  the  ditbhes  all  the  w^ater-growth  which  impedes 
the  draining,  placing  it  on  the  side  of  the  bank.  In  eight  days 
(the  land  bv  that  time  should  be  dry)  the  smaller  hoest  are  used, 
and  the  soil  is  stirred  as  deep  as  it  can  be  with  them.  The  plant, 

if  the  warmth  and  moistare  are  favorahle,  it  beffins  to  sproat.  It  jMuhas  a  shoot 
uj>w^8,  it  thrasts  a  root  doiviiwards  ;  but  untu  the  leaf  expands  and  the  root  bap 
fairly  entered  the  toil,  tiie  young  plant  derives  no  nourishment  other  than  water, 
either  from^the  earth  or  from  the  air.  It  lives  on  the  starch  and  gluten  contained 
in  the  seed." 

In  the  case  of  rice  covered  with  water,  the  first  shoot  is  radical,  and  tends  down- 
wards, but  it  does  not  take  root  until  the  air  is  admitted  to  the  leaf|  the  lungs  of  the 
plant,  then  it  becomes  rooted  instantly.  If  the  water  be  not  reduced  when  the 
sprout  becomes  men,' (until  the  sprout  is  green  it  cannot  bear  the  rays  of  the  sun,) 
the  expanding  of  the  leaf  in  the  Water  will  draw  up  the  unfixed  root,  and  the  whok 
will  rise  and  float  upon  the  surface. 

The  water,  after  floating  the  trash  to  the  banks,  should  at  no  time  be  over  deep, 
lest  the  process  of  germination  be  delayed,  and  with  any  imperfect  or  defective 
grains,  be  prevented  attoffether.  I  have  knowTi  an  entire  sowmg  of  a  field  lost  by 
too  deep  flooding.  The  field,  which  was  tather  low,  (reclaimed  marsh,)  was  sown 
early  in  April,  and  the  water  let  on  inconsiderately  deep.  At  the  end  of  sixteen 
days  I  had  the  water  drawn,  and  not  a  seed  had  germinated.  .  The  land  was  occa- 
sionally subject  to  the  influence  of  salt  water,  but  the  water  used  was  entirely  fresh 
and  sweet.  The  field  was  replanted  in  same  manner  as  before,  and  flowed  under 
my  personal  supervision.  The  seed,  selected  from  the  same  parcel,  sprouted  rea- 
dily, and  the  field  yielded  an  abundant  return.    This  Was  in  1840. 

In  Georgia,  on  one  of  Dr.  Daniels'  plantations,  near  Savannah,  the  Italian  method 
has  been  pursued  with  a 'good  degree  of  success,  namely,  the  seed  is  first  sprouted, 
the#8own  broad-cast  over  the  field  and  covered  up  by  the  harrow,  which,  being  rs- 
Tersed,  is  drawn  over  the  surface.  The  culture  ther«  is  with  water  chiefly.  The 
planters  on  the  Savannah  River,  where  the  land  drains  remarkably  well,  realize  IS 
per  cent,  from  the  proceeds  of  their  crops. 

*  In  Georgia  and  elsewhere,  perhaps,  this  is  called  the  *'  stretch  flow.*'  In  4hat 
State,  as  weU  as  in  some  parts  of  Carolina,  the  practice  is  common  to  continue  the 
point  flow  into  the  <*  stretch*'  or  long  flow,  without  drawing  the  water  until  the  lat- 
ter be  over.  This  fr«e  use  of  water,  as  it  may  be  made  to  substitute  one  hoeing, 
may  enable  the  planter  to  cultivate  seven  or  eieht  acres  to  the  hand,  instead  of  five 
and  six,  as  of  old.  But  the  proprietor  who  suflers  this  method  to  be  practised  in  his 
culture,  ^ear  by  year,  if  his  young  crop  be  not  often  troubled  by  the  maggot  or  root- 
worm,  will  probably  find  his  land  so  polluted  with  water  grasses  after  several  yean, 
^d  so  packed,  as  to  require  rest  and  change  of  system  to  ameliorate  it. 

t  The  hoe  now  used  has  been  reduced,  latterly,  to  four  inchee  in  breadth. 
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just  reooyering  fropi  the  effects  of  lona  water,  aad  taking  a  dry 
growth,  is  putting  forth  new  green  blades  and  fresh  roots,  which, 
not  long  enough  yet  to  be  interfered  with  bv  the  deep  hoeinff, 
very  soon  yield  to  the  grateful  influence  of  the  air  admittea, 
shoot  vigorously  into  the  loosened  earth,  and  nourish  a  "  good 
«talk." 

In  the  course  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  days,  the  field  is  hoed 
again  and  weeded.  This  last  hoeing  is  also  done  ^ith  the  small 
hoes,  but  very  lightly,  to  avoid  disturbing  the  roots,  which  axe 
now  extended  nearly  midway  between  the  trenches. 

As  the  plant  is  now  beginning  to  joint,  the  laborers  will  step 
about  witn  care,  for  if  one  be  broken  at  the  joint,  it  cannot  be 
restored.  A  day  or  two  after  this  third  hoeing,  the  water  is  put 
on  again,  as  deep  as  the  last  long-flow,  and  is  gradually  increas- 
ed in  dept^  after  the  rice-heads  have  fairly  shot  out. 

This  IS  called  the  "lay-by"  flow.*  Up  to  the  time  of  this 
flow,  is  about  ninetjr  days  for  rice  sown  the  first  week  in  April. 
After  this,  to  the  period  of  maturity  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  days, 
during  whfch  the  water  is  oft;en  changed,  and  kept  fre8h,f  but 
is  never  entirely  withdrawn,  until  the  grain  be  ripe  for  the  har- 
vest. Meantime,  should  any  ^ass  have  escapea  the  previous 
Jioeings  and  weedings,  it  will  show  its  crest  before  the  rice  ma- 
tures, and  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots.  All  white  rice  will  be 
stripped  off  by  hand. 

Harvest. — And  now  the  grain  is  ripe  for  the  sickle.  The  time 
for  harvest  is  come.  Olad^me,  bounteous  harvest  I  A  season, 
it  is  true,  of  laborious  exertion,  but  a  season  also  of  cheerful 
emulation,  of  rustic,  joyous  festivity.  The  rice  is  cut  a  day  be- 
fore you  will  s^  it  is  fully  ripe4.  The  water  is  drawn  off  over 
night.  Soon  after  the  rismg  of  a  bright  autumn  sun,  the  reap- 
ers are  seen  amid  the  thick-han^ng  grain,  shoulder-high,  mow- 
ing it  down  with  the  old-fashioned  sickle,  dealing  brisk  and 
dexterous,  but  noiseless  strokes.  Before  the  dew  is  all  gone, 
the  rice  is  laid  prostrate^  even  and  orderly,  across  the  porouaf 
stubble. 

The  next  day,  when  auite  dry  of  dew,  it  is  tied  up  in  sheaves, 
and  borne  away  to  the  wreshing  yard,  where  it  is  well  stacked 

*  Some  planters  have  this  flow  very  shallow,  insisting  that  a  deep  flow  breeds 
worms,  to  the  injury  of  the  plant  before  it  has  shot  oa^  in  which  case  the  only 
remedy  is  to  dry. 

t  The  improved  and  best  means  of  keeping  the  water  fresh  is  to  furnish  the  field 
with  two  trunks — one  to  admit  fresh  water  at  eveiy'  flood-tide,  and  the  other  to  void 
it  with  the  ebb,  so  that  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  there  is  obtained  a  slight  current 
through  Uie  field.  This,  besides  lessening  the  infection  of  the  atmosphere  (mias- 
mata) by  stagnant  water,  keeps  the  roots  of  Uie  plant  cool  and  healUiy,  though  it 
postpones  the  ripening  of  the  rice  some  five  or  eight  days. 

t  For  rice  sown  1st  April  the  harrest  begins  usually  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of 
Septembw. 
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before  the  night  dew  falls  heavy.  Thia  last  heavy  but  gleefid 
labor  completes  the  fidd-cultore  of  the  rioe  plant 

When  tne  stack  has  undergone  its  curing  heat,  and  beeome 
cool  £^ain,  the  rice  is  threshed  out  by  one  of  liglmmoDs'  Patfltnt 
Machines,  and  sent  to  the  poundins  mill  to  be  cleaned.  The 
mill  performs  ingeniously  enough  the  finishing  process,  ihns: 
By  steam  power,  the  roagh-rice  is  taken  out  of  the  vessel  which 
freights  it,  up  to  the  attie  of  the  building — tbenoe  through  the 
sana-screen  to  a  pair  of  (five  feet  wide)  heavy  stones^  which 
^ind  off  the  husk — ^thence  into  large  wooden  mortars,  in  which 
It  is  pounded  by  large  iron-shod  pestles,  (weighing  250  to  S50 
pounds,)  for  the  space  of  some  two  hours,  more  or  less. 

The  rice,  now  pounded,  is  once  more  elevated  into  the  attic, 
whence  it  descends  through  a  rolling-screen,  to  separate  whole 
grains  from  the  broken,  and  flour  from  both ;  and  also  through 
wind-fans,  to  a  vertical  brushing  screen,  revolving  rapidly, 
which  poUshes  the  flinty  grain,  and  delivers  it  fully  prepared, 
into  the  barrel  or  tierce,  which  is  to  convey  it  to  market* 

The  barrel  is  made  by  coopers  attached  to  the  mill ;  eacb  one 
dresses  his  stuff  and  makes  three  barrels  a  day.  .He  is  paid 
twenty-five  cents  for  each  barrel  made  over  his  number.  W  hen 
the  stuff  is  dressed  previously,  five  barrels,  and  even  more,  may 
be  made.f 

The  profits  of  a  rice  plantation  of  good  size  and  locality  are 
about  eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  independent  of  the  privileges 
and  perquisites  of  the  plantation  residenoe.  Privileges  and  per- 
quisites, which  are  neglected  or  undervalued  by  absentee  pro- 
prietors, if  not  absolutely  thrown  away. 

OF  PRAIXma  AK0  HANUKBS. 

The  art  of  culture,  however  necessary,  to  be  eflBsctually  taught 
by  experience,  and  learned  in  practice,  depends  upon  principles, 
for  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted'  to  science.  In 
proportion  as  these  are  understood,  and  appreciated  by  farmers, 
will  their  system  of  practice  be  more  or  less  improved    When 

*  For  infonnation  on  MiUs  tnd  Milling,  see  AlIiton*B  Memoir  on  Rioe  i  aleo 
Appendix  to  the  same,  D.  £.  F.  Also,  Report  to  Winyah  and  All-SainU'  Agrical- 
tural  Society,  April,  1848, 

For  other  pariiculare  and  ezpfrunentt  in  the  culture  Qf  riee,  see  ■andry  wpotU 
on  the  subject  to  the  Patent  Office  Commissioner.  Also,  to  the  State  Agneultuial 
Society;  Vol.  of  Proceedings,  pp.  66,  88. 

t  The  staves  are  of  yellow  pine,  40  inehes  in  length ;  the  heading  of  iaeb  plaak 
is  made  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter.  Tl^e  barrel  should  contain  at  least  six 
hundred  pouiMs  net.  The  barrels  from  the  Butler  estate  in  Georgia  are  mu^ 
larcer,  weighing  eight  hundred  pounds  and  more. 

There  were  several  machines  for  dressing  staves,  exhibited  at  the  World*s  Fair 
in  New-York.  Class  6  and  6,  Nos.  93,  184,  (Hawkins*— this  I  saw  in  operation, 
and  admired,)  384,  407.  Class  9,  Nos.  11  and  14,  are  grain  separatoii-*Tahial|le 
to  rice  planters  for  preparing  seed. 
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a  good  system  is  applied  with  cheerful  industrjr,  patience,  and 
persevetance,  tlie  grateful  earth  will  seldom  n^il  to  yield  her 
mcrease. 

Light,  heat,  air  and  water,  are  the  great  fertilizers,  ftimished 
by  bounteous  Nature,  for  the  intelligent  use  of  man.    Every 

Sloughing,  every  hoeing,  every  flooding  of  the  fields,  should  be 
one  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  one  or  more  of  iheiae 
universal  agencies. 

Without  good  draining,  the  most  thorough  preparation  of  the 
surface  and  subsoil,  the  most  diligent  labor  after  careful  sowing, 
and  the  highest  degree  of  manunnff,  will  fkil  of  producing  the 
desired  result.  Water  may  be  usea  so  as  partially  to  supersede 
its  necessity  in  the  culture  of  rice ;  but,  ultimately,  it  will  be 
followed  by  evil  efiects  on  the  land. 

Manures  of  various  kinds  are  freely  used  in  cottoA  planting: 
Qtiano,  with  plaster,  and  with  KettlewcU's  Salts,  Mapes'  prepa- 
ration, and  coniposts  of  litter  with  muck,  marsh-mud,  sedge,  and 
Sometimes  salt.* 

In  rice-planting,  the  practice  of  itoanuringf  is  of  recent  origin, 
excepting,  of  course,  that  best  of  all  dressings,  to  which  we  are 
indeoted  for  increment  of  the  soil  itself,  the  natural  deposit, 
namely,  of  sediment  when  the  rivers  overflow  their  banks,  or 
silt  from  seaward,  when  the  turbid  waters,  admitted  into  the 
fields,  are  held  there,  undisturbed  for  days.  A  good  time  to 
apply  rice-flour  to  rice  is,  to  scatter  it  between  the  trenches  im- 
mediately after  the  long-flow. 

If  the  dressing  be  too  heavy,  the  rice,  made  too  luxuriant, 
will  lod^e,  and  waste  in  the  harvest  In  applying  lime,  (100 
bushels  is  safe,  if  there  be  plenty  of  stubble,  or  peaty  fibre,  or  a 
thick  native  growth,)  time  should,  be  given  for  it  to  act  chenai- 
cally,  and  to  become  incorporated  with  the  soil  before  water  is 
put  on  the  land. » 

|lice-stiaw,:|:  if  Hsted  into  the  fallow-ground,  and  well  covered 

*  Every  stable,  whether  for  hones  or  cows,  should  be  furnished  with  a  tank,  and 
conduits  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  liquid  manures,  otherwise  so  im- 
providentW  wasted. 

Every  farm-pen  also  should  be  provided  with  some  convenient  receptacle  foi;  the 
same,  which  is  gteaily  more  valuable  than  the  dung  of  the  cattle.  A  ditch  (four 
leet  by  three)  cut  alon^  the  inner  end  of  the  stalls  for  oxen  and  cows,  all  around 
the  pen,  and  filled  in  with  rke-straw,  or  leaves,  or  anything  else  that  will  absorb 
the  liquid  voided,  is  a  plan  which  I  have  found  answer  very  well,  and  may  do.  for 
the  want  of  a  better.  The  ditch  may  be  emptied  once  a  month,  and  refilled  wiUi 
fresh  straw. 

t  See  Dr.  Heriot*s  Report  on  Manuring  Rice  Land.  Proceedings  of  Winyah 
and  All-SainU'  Agricultural  Society,  April  20th,  1S4S,  p.  16. 

Raveners  Report  on  Manures.  Proceedinffs  of  State  Agricultural  Society,  p. 
273,    Patent  Office  Report  on  Manures,  republished  in  Cotton  Planter. 

X  In  1843,  Mr.  Ruffin,  when  treating  of  manures  in  the  low  country,  (Agricul- 
tural Survey,  p.  83,)  said,  **  there  is  umost  no  straw,  except  on  rice  plantations, 
and  where  it  is  mostly  thrown  away." 
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up  with  a  bed  of  earth,  will  be  decomposed  by  plantmg  timOi 
and  make  a  fine  manure^  improving  the  crop  in  both  quantity 
and  quality. 

Bice-chaff,*  spread  three  or  four  inches  thick  over  the  &llow- 
^und,  and  ploughed  in,  will  produce  a  like  effect  in  course  of 
time.  It  is  not  as  readily  decomposed  as  the  straw,  and  may 
disappoint  early  expectation. 

Bice-flourf  is  a  still  better,  more  stimulating  dressing,  but  not 
so  lasting  in  its  effects.  It  may  be  applied  (thirty  bushels  to 
the  acre)  broadcast,  and  ploughed  in  beiore  planting,  or  it  may 
be  scattered  between  the  trenches  afler  the  long  water,  as  above 
described.    "  ... 

Now  as  to  the  labor,  by  means  of  which  these  crops  are 
raised,  these  important  results,  both  commercial  and  national 
are  obtained,  the  produce  of  which  pays  for  three-fourths  of  all 
imports  into  the  country,  ($260,000,000.)  Our  laborers  are 
desci^ndants  of  the  African  bondsmen  ^ven'to  our  ancestors  by 
the  mother  country,  at  the  same  time  tnat  indigo,  and  rice,  and 
cotton  were  sent  to  them  to  cultivate.  Thev  are  well  fed  and 
clothed,  well  sheltered,  and  cared  for  in  sicKuess,  and  during 
the  infirmities  and  helplessness  of  old  age.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  healthy  ana  cheerful,  and,  when  well  trained|  are 
very  efficient  laborers. 

The  negroes  have  provided  for  them  all  the  necessaries  of  life 

The  worthy  Burreyor  was  probahlj-  mUled  by  observinff  the  neglected  barnyaid 
of  some  absentee,  or  some  island  estate,  not  having  attacned  thereto  any  highland 
worth  planting.  The  proprietor,  who  should  throw  away  his  straw  either  then  or 
noW|  would  be  deemed  by  his  neighbors  a  loose  and  thriftless  planter.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  however,  that  since  the  publication  of  their  Analysis  b^  the  Winyah 
and  All-Saints'  Agricultural  Society,  both  the  straw  and  chaff  of  nee  have  been 
preserved  with  more  care,  and  used  extensively  in  manuring  both  swamp  and  high- 
land.    Prior  to  the  Analysis  the  cAajf  was  mostly  thrown  awa^. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Heriot,  who  originated  the  system  of  manuring  swamp  land  with 
rice  straw,  has  not  only  turned  it  to  good  account  in  establishing  his  brand  in  the 
market,  but  has  derived  from  it  larse  aid  in  provisioning  his  plantation  with  pota- 
toes and  peas.  He  has  furnished  nis  neighbors,  not  onl}r  wi^  the  example,  but 
the  rule  also,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  profit  equally  vrith  himself. 

For  Dr.  Heriot's  method  and  its  results  in  1S48,  see  Supplement  to  Transaetioos 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  Memoir  on  Rice — ^Appendix  C.  Also  Transao- 
tioBs  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  p.  67. 

*  For  an  Analysis  of  the  Ofials  of  Rice,  see  a  Report  on  the  subject  by  Professor 
Sheppaid,  to  the  Winyah  and  All-Saints'  Agricultural  Society,  as  published  by  that 
Society.  It  is  republished  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Volume  of?rran8actions  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society. 

t  For  the  consistent  experiment  made  with  rice-chaff  and  flour,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  late  Joshua  John  V^ard,  whose  observation,  judgment,  and  energjr,  in  manaf- 
ing  his  large  estate,  were  equalled  by  his  humanity,  hospitality,  and  willingness  to 
communicate.  The  eminence  which  he  attained  as  a  planter,  the  simplicity  of  his 
character,  and  the  sterling  qualities  of  heart  which  gained  him  many  friends,  pro- 
cured for  him  in  1851,  on  the  part  of  Che  Legislature,  the  ai>ontaneoas  offering  of 
the  honorary  position  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  South  Carolina,  on  which  he 
retired  from  public  life. 
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in  safficient  abundanoe.  And  tbey  enjoy  the  privilege  of  pro- 
curing  many  comforts  and  indulgences. 

In  every  Ghrifitian  neighborhood,  the  me^s  are  afforded  of 
Missionary  instruction  in  their  duty  to  God  and  to  man.  On 
most  well-regulated  plantations,  the  young  nejgroes  are  taught 
speciallv;  and  to  all,  the  way  of  salvation  is  preached.  In 
snort,  the  educated  master  is  the  negro's  best  friend  upon  earth. 
But  it  is  not  enough  in  all  cases  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
is  provided  for  our  negroes ;  they  must  be  induced  to  seek  an 
interest  in  it — they  must  be  won  to  obedience  to  the  Divine  law 
— ^to  love  the  truth.  Obviously,  the  strongest  inducement  is, 
example  on  our  own  part;  next,  a  just,  consistent,  systematic 
administration  of  domestic  government  Kothing  sooner  attracts 
the  confidence  of  the  negro,  and  commands  his  respect,  than  the 
illustration,  in  a  system  of  man^ement,  of  justice,,  tempered  by 
kindness.  But  enough ;  Jet  us  do  our  present  duty,  kind  Pro- 
vidence will  smile  upon  our  efforts. 

In  proportion  as  we  shall  have  performed  well  our  mission, 
80  may  we,  with  trust  and  hope,  bequeath  our  inheritance  to 
posterity;  and  so  may  each  of  us,  when  prostrate  under  the 
nand  of  time,  and  hourly  expecting  the  summons  of  the  last 
messenger  on  earth,  with  numble  confidence  look  up  towards  the 
bar  of  our  common  Judge. 


Art.  n.-4IBEiT  CITIES  OP  THE  WEST— CINCDWATI. 

No.  in. 

[In  OUT  March  number  appeared  a  table  showing  the  progreai  of  population  in 
American,  cities  from  the  earliest  period,  followed  by  an  article  upon  St.  Louis. 
In  the  April  number  we  gave  a  very  detuled  sketch  of  Buffalo^  showing  its  com- 
merce, resources  and  general  wealth.  It  is  now  proposed  to  continue  the  series 
with  Cincinnati,  by  adopting  the  statistics  of  the  last  report  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  published  in  the  Pricet  Currenif  by  IIiohard  Smith,  of  that  city.] 

In  our  last  report  we  took  occasion  to  notice  the  movement 
that  was  being  made  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  a  new 
canal  around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  at  Portland.  A  yer^  strong 
but  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  obtain  an  appropriation  from 
Congress  for  this  purpose.  Our  business  men  and  capitalists, 
beinff  fully  aware  of  thC'  advantages  that  would  result  to  our 
city  Dx>m  naying  a  canal  of  ample  dimensions ;  and  of  the  great 
injury  that  our  commerce  is  sustaining,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tracted dimensions  of  the  present  improvement ;  and  almost  de- 
spairing of  securing  favorable  action  on  the  part  of  the  General 
(iovemment,  have  taken  steps  to  secure  the  construction  of  the 
work,  as  a  private  enterprise.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
railroad  outlets  that  have  been  created,  our  river  commerce  is 
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rapidly  iocreasmg ;  and  it  miist  oontinae  to  inereaae  ina  still 
greater  ratio,  as  produce  fi^om  portions  of  the  interior,  throagh 
which  new  lines  of  railroads  have  Ibeen  constructed,  connecting 
with  our  city,  will  be  poured  in  upon  us  with  increued  jtbund* 
ance ;  and  a  corresponding  increase  will  be  experienced  in  ths 
receipts  of  groceries  and  general  merchandise  that  will  be  re* 
quirra  to  supply  the  rapidly  extending  area  of  country,  of 
which  our  city,  m>m  her  natural  position  and  railroad  convey* 
ances,  is  the  great  centre.  Railroads  cannot  compete  with  wa^, 
in  the  conveyance  of  freights ;  and  to  the  river  our  merohants 
must  therefore  continue  to  look,  as  the  great  inlet  and  outlet  for 
our  commerce  with  the  seaboard  cities  and  foreign  countries. 

So  great  has  been  the  increase  in  the  railroad  enterprises  in 
which  our  city  is  directly  interested,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
devote  a  larger  space  than  usual  to  this  branch  of  our  report 
We  will,  however,  notice  the  several  roads  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible. 

0  The  business  on  the  Little  Miami  Railroad  has  continued  to 
increase,  both  as  regards  freight  and  passengers.  The  Company 
are  now  constructing  a  second  track.  The  following  is  a  oom- 
parative  statement  of  the  earnings  of  the  road,  for  twelve  months 
ending  July  8  Ist : — 
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]85]-'9.  1852-*S.  1651-*t.  l»2-*3. 

Aagnst $93,0Q5  05 $28,777  06 |35,0O3  23 tSl.977  «3 

September 27,753  72 31,902  P2 21,42108 23,494  91 

October 20,940  70 33,143  0» 20,491  43 27,920  82 

November 14,935  88 25,580  51.. 28,710  09 28,292  27 

December 12,541  39 22,831  02 22,930  20 28,739  12 

Jtnnary 11,703  14 23,735  44 18,229  33 20,055  96 

February 12,230  94 22,745  59 15,688  41 21,805  51 

March 17,592  73 20.982  80 21,270  07 27,098  86 

April 21,899  57 21,410  26 H,689  34...  99,090  82 

May 23,441  81 27,629  08 20,905  38 23,093  04 

Jane 94,400  34 33,106  11 19,536  23 21,107  55 

July 27,317  82 31,164  62 16,362  76 20,382  86 

Totalt $237,362  75. $329,131  60 $257,904  23 $899,874  37 

This  Company  is  now  working  tbe  Cincinnati  and  Hillsboro' 
Boad,  to  Hillsboro',  under  a  contract  with  the  latter  Company. 
The  Cincinnati,  Wilmington  and  Zanesville  Road  is  also  fumisn- 
ing  business  to  the  Little  Miami  Road,  the  former  being  com- 
pleted from  Wilmington  to  Morrow,  on  the  latter. 

Business  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad 
has  also  largely  increased  during  the  year,  and  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  road,  and  its  connections  with  ot^er  roads,  com- 
pleted and  in  progress,  warrant  us  in  predicting  a  further. in- 
crease in  the  receipts,  during  the  ensuing  year.  We  will  refer 
to  the  several  roaos  that  will,  when  completed,  contribute  a  lai^ 
amount  of  business  to  the  C,  H.  &  D.  Road.  The  Richmond 
and  New-Castle  Road  is  expected  to  be  finished  to  the  latter 
place  by  the  first  of  November.  «  The  Indiana  Central  Road| 
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ftom  Biohmond  to  IndiaBApolis,  ^will  be  completed  by  the  mid* 
die  of  October.  With  both  of  these  companies  business  arifange- 
meats  have  been  made.  The  Utter,  with  the  road  from  Hamil* 
tpn  to  Richmond,  will  afford  a  railroad  communication  with 
IndianapoUfl  and  New-Castle,  running  through  the  most  fertile 
portions  of  our  neighboring  State. .  The  Springfield  and  Colum* 
Dus  Bead  will  be  open  in  a  few  weeks  to  London,  a  point  on 
the  Xenia  and  Columbus  Railroad,  which  will  afford  an  outlet 
to  Columbus.  The  Ohio  and  Indiana  Road  will  be  open  to  the 
Mad  River  Road  in  October,  affording  an  admirable  connection 
with  Pittsburgh.  The  Junction  Road  from  Sandusky  to  Cleve- 
land will  be  open  for  travel  in  a  few  weeka  This  road  will  be 
completely  ballasted  when  open  foi^  travel,  and  it  is  said  will  be 
one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  country.  The  time  fix>m  Cincinnati 
to  Cleveland  by  this  route  (via  Dayton  and  Sandusky)  will  be 
8\  to  8^  hours.  The  following  statement  shows  the  earnings  of 
this  road  for  the  twelve  months  ending  July  81st: — 

/ — Frpm  Pattmgtrt. — «        , — Freight  ami  EspretM.-^        r^TaUl « 

lUl-t.  18M-*S.  1851-*!.  1891-'3.  185t-*S. 

AvfWt — ...^..$1A,4S6  00 — $0,508  00. tt5,110  00 

September...  $9,MS  00 10,043  Oa $14  00 1S,1M  00 89,197  00 

October 10,306  00 18,580  00 539  00 M1,41S  00 30,001  00 

November...  11,833  00 15,985  00 007  00 19,390  00 97,614  00 

December...  11,445  00 19,119  00 4,867  00 11,719  00 93,831  00 

January 8,736  00 16,191  00 6,008  00 13,99i  00 99,543  00 

Februery....    9,893  00 13,7.'^  00 4,r6  00 13,613  00 97,368  00 

Mareb 13,557  00 19444  00 5,500  00 16,119  00 35,303  00 

AprU 14.314  00 90,651  00 6,166  60 15,399  00 86,050  00 

key 15,386  00 91,604  00 7.313  00 13,366  00 35,060  00 

Jooe 16,315  00 80,588  00 7,780  00 11,774  00 39,309  00 

July 17,768  00 93,453  00 8,539  00 10,750  00 34,909  00 

Total!... $138,064  00....$913,899  00 $51,724  00. $151,579  00..... $365,471  00 

The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Saint 
Louis  is  progressing  witli  decided  activity  and  vigor — 87  miles 
from  Cincinnati  west  to  the  Jeffersonville  Railroad  (securing  a 
connection  with  Louisville)  will  be  opened  and  ready  for  the 
cars  in  January  next.  About  the  same  number  of  mUes,  extend* 
ing  from  St  Louis  east,  will  be  in  readiness  at  the  same  time ;  so 
that  early  in  January,  1864,  more  than  half  the  work  connecting 
the  two  great  inland  cities  of  the  United  States  will  be  completed. 
The  work  is  also  well  advanced  on  the  intermediate  sections, 
and  it  is  the  determination  of  the  two  companies  to  complete  the 
entire  line  by  Januarj,  1855.  The  iron  for  the  whole  lihe  has 
been  purchased,  and  is  now  being  delivered  at  Cincinnati  and 
St  Louis. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Company  are  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. The  sale  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds  in  London,  by 
Prof.  Mitchell,  was  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms— placing 
the  securities  of  this  Company  on  a  level  with  the  most  lavorea 
roads  in  this  country. 

The  stock  of  the  Company,  for  an  unfinished  road  fn  almost 
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without  precedent  in  value.  The  last  sale  at  the  Exchange  was 
at  93^,  and  95  has  been  obtained  privately.  When  the  extra- 
ordinary change  which  this  road  will  cause  in  the  stream  of 
travel  to  and  &om  the  Great  West  is  taken  into  consideration, 
no  surprise  will  be  felt  in  the  el^timate  which  capitalists  place 
upon  tnis  stock. 

It  now  requires  three  to  four  days  to  pass  from  Cincinnati  to 
Su  Louis ;  when  this  road  is  completed,  twelve  hours  only  will 
be  necessary  to  transport  passengers  over  this  route. 

At  our  request,  Mr.  E.  Gest,  Civil  Engineer,  has  kindly  fur^ 
nished  the  following  statement  of  roads  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected, either  as  Engineer  or  Presid.ent — all  diverging  from  this 
city:— 

"  Ist.  The  Dayton  and  Cincinnati  (Short  Line),  extending 
from  Broadway  and  Court  streets  in  Cincinnati,  through  Read- 
ing, Sharon,  Cnester,  Middletown,  Franklin,  Miamisburgh,  Car- 
rollton  and  Alexandersville,  to  Dayton.  Length  52i  miles; 
maximum  grade  39yV  fefet ;  minimum  radius  1,010  feet.  It  is 
all  under  contract,  excepting  engines  and  depot  buildings,  to 
Messrs.  Ferrell  ^  Dunham,  who  have  been  prosecuting  the 
work  on  the  tunnel  for  about  six  months,  and  at  a  few  points 
along  the  other  portions  of  the  road  for  six^  days. 

"  AH  the  shafts  and  the  north  approach  of  the  tunnel  are  now 
completed,  except  the  arching;  the  south  approach  is  about 
one-naif  complete.  The  workmen  are  now  engaged  in  excavat- 
ing the  heading  from  each  end  and  the  shafts,  making  at  this 
time  eight  points  of  operation  in  the  tunnel  propter.  As  about 
five  feet  can  be  made  per  twenty- four  hours  (the  tunnelling  being 
driven  night  and  day)  at  each  point,  with  s,fuU  working  force, 
they  can  ^vance  at  the  rate  of  about  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  per  month  hereafter,  allowing  eighteen  working  days  to  lie 
made,  which  can  be  readily,  shoula  the  work  be  driven  with  the 
proper  practicable  force  and  energy*  Consequently,  it  is  not 
only  practicable,  but  probable,  that  the  tunnel  and  entire  work 
will  be  completed  in  sixteen  months.  All  doubt  as  to  the 
character  of  the  material  through  which  the  tunnel  will  pa^ 
that  may  heretofore  have  existed,  is  now  removed;  and  it  is 
now  eertain  that  nothing  but  indurated  marl,  with  a  few  layers 
of  limfestone,  will  be  encountered ;  affording  probably  the  least 
difficult  material  to  tunnel  through,  that  is  to  be  found.  The 
length  of  actual  tunnelling  is  8,000  feet ;  which,  with  arched 
approaches  of  2,000  feet,  will  make  the  total  length  of  arch,  or 
tunnel  when  completed,  10,000  feet,  or  about  ly\  miles. 

"  The  Company  is  amply  prepared  with  means  to  complete  the 
work,  as  they  have  over  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
available  subscriptions  to  its  capital  stock,  and  parties  stand 
ready  to  take,  up  the  remaining  two  hundred  thousand,  if  re- 
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quired.    The  whole  cost  of  the  work,  with  its  necessary  real 
estate,  buildings  and  machinery,  including  a  liberal  allowance  * 
for  discount  and  interest,  will  not  vary  far  from  $2,400,000. 

"  2d.  The  Cincinnati,  Lebanon  and  Aenia,  and  the  Xenia  and 
Delaware  roods,  although  operating  under  two  charters,  yet  in 
fact  is  but  one  interest.  The  names  of  the  several  places  m  the 
title  indicate  its  route.  It  is  now  under  contract  to  Messrs.  Yan 
Horn,  Williams  &  Bnchannan,  from  this  city  to  Xenia,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty -two  miles ;  a  large  amount  of  grading  has  been 
done  between  Lebanon  and  Mason.  From  the  latter  place  to 
this  city  will  be  commenced  this  week,,and  from  Lebanon  north 
to  Delaware  in  time  to  secure  the  oompleftion  of  the  entire  road 
by  winter  of  the  coming  year.  When  completed,  the  distance 
to  Xenia  will  be  about  twelve  miles  less  than  by  the  Little 
Miami  Road ;  or  to  Delaware  about  twenty-eight  miles  less  than 
by  the  latter  route  in  conn^ection  with  the  Columbus  and  Cleve- 
land Eoad.  The  whole  length  will  be  about  112  miles,  with 
favorable  grades  and  curves.  Its  subscribed  and  pledged  means 
are  considered  ample  for  its  construction.  It  is  tAC  intention  to 
extend  it  to  Cleveland,  and  arrangements  are  partially  complet- 
ed for  so  doin^»  It  is  supposed  to  be  tributary  to  the  Dayton 
Short  Line ;  should,  however,  arrangements  not  be  made  with 
that  Company,  it  will  enter  the  western  part  of  the  city,  via  the 
Valley  of  Mill  Creek,  and  connect  directly  with  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Koad.  The  total  cost,  if  it  enters  Cincinnati  on  an 
independent  line,  inqluding  depots,  building  stock,  real  estate, 
discount  and  interest,  &c.,  will  not  be  far  from  $3,000,Q00. 

"  Sd.  Is  the  Cincinnati  and  Fort  Wayne  Kailroad,  which  will 
pass  through  Hamilton,  Eo^ville,  Duntown,  Oxford,  Fair  Haven, 
Eichmond,  Newport,  Winchester,  Camden  and  Bluffton,  to  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana — total  length,  149  miles — maximum  grade, 
39xV  feet — mininaum  radius  .of  curvature,  1,910  feet.  It  will  be 
a  superior  road,  of  cheap  and  easy  construction,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  twenty  miles,  and  can^  be  worked  rapidly  and  economi- 
cally, by  being  unusually  straight,  with  but  a  moderate  amount 
of  maximum  ^ade.    Although  operating  under  three  charters, 

5ret-it  is  one  interest,  and  under  one  control.  It  was  recently 
et  to  a  heavy  capitalist,  to  be  completed  within  two  years,  for 
the  sum  of  $4,500,000.  The  terms  of  the  contract  require  it  to 
be  constructed  and  equipped  in  most  ample  manner,  with  the 
best  of  machinery,  station-houses  and  other  conveniences,  &c., 
necessary  to  mate  it  a  complete  and  perfect  railroad,  equal  in 
every  respect  to  the  best  roads  in  the  U  nited  States. 

**  About  all  the  means  required  by  this  road,  to  meet  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  have  been  procured ;  consequently^  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  its  certain  ana  early  completion .  This  road  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  reach  Cincinnati  over  the  section  of  the  Dayton 
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Short  Line,  lying  south  of  Sharon,  but  no  arrangement  with  that 
Company  has  been  made,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  will  be  built  into 
the  city  on  an  independent  line,  via  the  Valley  of  Mill  Creek, 
should  not  an  arrangement  be  made  with  the  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 
ton and  Dayton  Company  to  build  alongside  of  their  track  south 
of  Hamilton. 

"  From  Fort  Wayne  south  to  Winchester,  for  61  miles,  the 
road  is  expected  to  be  finished  and  in  operation  by  the  first  of 
July  of  next  year,  and  from  thence  to  the  city  by  the  fall  of  the 
year  following.  The  Company  intend  at  the  earliest  day  to  ex- 
tend the  line  northerly,  to  the  Central  Michigan  Road,  if  not  to 
the  Mackinaw  Straits— consequently,  this  road  will  be  a  fruit- 
ful tributary  to  the  business  of  Cincinnati,  as  it  will  be  a  long 
line,  passing  through  a  country  susceptible  of  the  highest  culti- 
vation, and  through  its  connections  with  the  Central  Indiana  at 
Bichmond,  the  Indiana  and  Bellefontaine  at  Winchester,  the 
Wabash  Valley,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
Bailrbads  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  the  Northern  Indiana  and  Central 
Michigan  Bailfoads,  receive  an  auxiliary  traffic  not  surpassed  by 
any  road  in  the  West ;  and  through  it  and-  tributaries  will  lie 
distributed  a  krger  amount  of  the  groceries  and  merchandise 
of  Cincinnati,  m  well  as  be  poured  into  Cincinnati  a  larger 
amount  of  produce,  than  over  any  other  road  radiating  there- 
from. 

"4th.  The  Fort  Wayne,  Lacon  and  Piatt  Biver  Valley  Bail- 
road,  which  extends  from  Fort  W^ne,  Indiana,' on  nearly  a 
due  west  line  through  Lacon  on  the  Illinois  Biver.  New-Boston 
on  the  Mississippi  Biver,  to  Council  BluflF  at  moutn  of  Piatt  on 
the  Missouri  Biver,  for  a  distance  of  about  560  miles.  About 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  is  subscribed,  or  pledged  to- 
wards its  construction,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  put  under  con- 
tract this  fall ;  and  with  its  extension  due  east  into  Pennsylva- 
nia, with  a  branch  to  Buffalo,  is  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  take 
a  position  among  railroads  second  to  none  in  the  country,  and 
will  prove  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  Cincinnati  and  Fort 
Wayne  Boad,  and  those  having  connectiona  with  it." 

The  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  Bailroad  is  progressing  steadily. 
It  is  ready  for  the  iron  fix>m  Chilicothe  to  Greenfield,  and  from 
the  latter  point  to  Blanchester  the  work  will  be  proceeded  with 
without  delay.  From  Chilicothe  eastward  the  road  will  be 
ready  for  the  track  by  the  first  of  November.  The  increase  of 
stock  subscription  during  the  year  is  $1,722,000,  which  added 
to  former  subscriptions  make  a  total  basis  of  $3,717,000. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad,  which  was  opened  to  Wheel- 
ing in  January  last,  afibrds  anew  route  to  the  Eastern  seaboard  for 
fi'eight  and  passengers.  This  road  will  be  prepared  to  transport  the 
coming  winter,  fix)m  the  West,  500  to  600  tons  of  produce  daily. 
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The  running  time  for  freight  trains  is  tliirty-one  hours  from  Wheel- 
ing to  Baltimore ;  and  in  connection  with  the  Union  Line  of 
steamers  on  the  Ohio  Eiver,  property  may  be  carried  from  Cin- 
oinnati  to  any  of  the  Eastern  markets  in  five  to  seven  days.  It 
is  oonfidently  expected  that  the  Company  will  modify  the  pre- 
sent freight  tariff.  This  would  secure  to  the  road  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  Western  trade. 

The  Cincinnati  Western  BaUroad  runs  firom  Cincinnati,  in  a 
northwestern  direction,  to  the  western  line  of  the  State,  where 
it  connects  with  the  Cincinnati,  Calnbridge  and  Chicago  Road, 
running  from  the  State  line  via  Cambridge  to  New-Castle,  Ind. 
The  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  New-Castle  is  73  miles.  The 
nrfiole  line  is  under  contract  to  A.  De  Graff  &  Co.,  who  agree  to 
make  the  road  ready  for  the  cars  by  the  first  of  October,  1854. 
A  large  force  is  now  at  work  along  the  whole  line,  and  thirteen 
miles  of  the  track  will  be  laid  during  the  ensuing  &11. 

The  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Short  Line  Railroad  has 
been  projected,  and  confident  hopes  are  entertained  that  it  will 
be  shortly  constructed. 

The  work  on  the  Covington  and  Lexington  Railroad  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly.  The  cars  are  now  running  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles  from  Covington.  We  hoped  to  be  able  to  present  full 
particulars  relative  to  the  condition  of  this  company,  both  pre- 
sent and  prospective,  but  having  been  disappointed  by  a  gentle- 
man connected  with  the  road,  who  promised  to  furnish  the 
informatioui  we  are  compelled  to  pass  it  with  ihis  brief  notice. 

IMPORTS  AN1>  EXPORTS. 

In  another  place,  tables  will  be^  found,  exhibiting  the  value  of 
imports  and  exports  at  this  port  (during  the  year,  so  far  as  such 
value  could  be  ascertained  witii  any  degree  of  accuracy.  In 
some  instances  we  had  to  rely  entirely  upon  estimates ;  but,  in 
most  cases,  the  value  is  made  up  according  to  the  actual  average 
prices.  The  articles  wljich  come  under  the  head  of  Merchan- 
dise, embracing  hardware,  dry  goods,  crockery,  &c.,  in  the  im- 
port table,  we  valued  at  a  price  greatly  below  the  standard  by 
which  the  value  of  these  articles  is  calculated  bj  the  collectors 
of  lake  ports ;  but  we  think  our  figures  approximate  nearer  to 
the  truth  than  theirs.  A  great  many  articles  are  received  here 
of  which  no  account  is  or  can  be  taken ;  and  our  figures  do  not, 
of  course,  cover  the  entire  imports.  This  is  true  to  a  greater 
extent  still  of  the  exports.  The  various  manufactures,  which 
are  exported  largely,  are  not  embraced  to  any  extent,  and  we 
have  not  attempted  an  estimate.  We  do  not  pretend  to  exhibit 
more  than  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported.  Our 
aim  in  making  up  these  tables  has  been,  not  to  make  a  large 
show,  but  to  present  figures  that  may  be  relied  upon,  as  far  as 
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they  go,  as  being  near  to  the  truth.  And  in  this  connection,  it 
is  proper  to  remark,  that  in  other  places,  the  common  practice 
is,  to  include  all  goods  that  may  oe  received,  whether  for  re- 
shipment  or  not,  in  the  table  of  imports.  This  is  not  the  case 
here.  Goods  received  for  reshipment, — unless  consigned  to  a 
city  merchant, — are  not  noticed  fiirther  than  to  enter  t&m  upon 
the  books  of  the  Exchange,  as  for  reshipment.  Thus,  large 
quantities  of  merchandise  and  produce  touch  at  our  landing 
which  are  not  considered  as  properly  belonging  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  port.  In  other  places,  as  already  intimated,  a  dif- 
ferent view  is  taken  of  the  matter.  The  total  value  of  imports 
and  exports  is  as  follows : — 


^ImforU. %  I  t ]DxfC9t9.- 


1851  •*«.                                      18ftS-'3.                t851-t.  1699-'9. 

$41,356,199  00 tOl  ,930,044  00  |  $83S,»4,800  00 $30,90^106  00 

With  reference  to  the  commerce  of  the  port,  we  will  offer  but 
a  few  remarks,  the  details  of  theyear's  business  being  fully  ex- 
hibited in  the  tables  annexed.  T^e  number  of  steamboat  arri- 
vals during  the  year  was  4,058,  against  8,675  last  year.  The 
tonnage  has  increased  in  a  greater  proportion — the  boats  having 
been  generally  of  a  larger  size  tnan  in  former  years.  Two 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  different  steamboats  arrived  at  the 

?ort  during  the  year,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  76,647. 
^his  is  an  increase  in  number  of  twenty-five  boats,  and  in  ton- 
nage about  twenty -six  thousand  tons.  The  average  tonnage  is 
257  tons,  custom-house  measurement,  while  last  yearns  average 
was  230.  The  custom-house  and  actual  tonnage  arrived  during 
the  last  two  years  is  shown  by  the  following  figures : — 

1859-'53 $1,049,900  00 $1,390,541  00 

1851-'53 845,950  00 1,197,000  00 

Ibcreate $197,050  00 $903,541  00 

The  number  of  flatboat  Rivals  during  the  year  was  5,880,  of 
which  2,940  arrived  at  the  landing  between  Walnut  and  Plum 
streets.  These  boats  were  ladened  with  wood,  lumber,  bark, 
iron,  salt,  coal,  stone,  and  various  descriptions  of  produce. 
With  the  excej)tion  of  coal^  salt,  iron,  and  produce,  no  account 
is  taken  of  receipts  by  these  conveyances;  and  the  articles  thus 
omitted  are  only  partly  included  in  our  table  showing  the  value 
of  imports. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice,  under  respective  heads,  the 
course  of  the  market  for  the  articles  which  enter  most  exten- 
sively into  our  commerce. 

STEAMBOAT  BUILDING. 

This  business  has  exhibited,  during  the  year,  a  moderate  but 
steady  increase ;  and  the  tonnage  constructed  since  our  last  an- 
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nual  report  is  larger  in  amount  than  in  any  previous  year  in 
the  history  of  our  city.  The  contracted  dimensions  of  jthe  Port- 
land Canal  continue  to  operate  against  the  interests  of  our 
steamboat  builders — as  boats  required,  and  most  profitable  for 
the  lower  trade,  could  not  be  passed  through  the  locks — and 
father  than  risk  the  uncertainty  of  passing  over  the  falls,  many 
boats  are  constructed  below,  wnich  would  otherwise  be  built  in 
this  city.  With  reference  to  the  action  that  has  been  taken, 
and  the  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  year  with  refers 
ence  to  a  new  canal,  we  have  written  fully  elsewhere. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Steamers  and  Barges  constructed 
and  registered  during  the  year.  '  The  tonnage  represents  the 
custom-house  measurement : — 


AUoii lao 

Dresdsn 546 

Norma ..,.  878 

Mattte  Wayne SOO 

Union. 909 

Pike 945 

Memphia  No.  9 819 

Ben  Lee ^ 129 

Brigadier  Oen*l  Stokea. 140 

Charteacon 845 

Umpire  No.  8 119 

IVemmpkm. 813 

Mediator 499 

Tecumaeh 418 

Sun 157 

Teleg raph  No.  8 748 

Total  tonnage 


Nmmu  ^f  BomU.  Tomnaft. 

GrandTower 570 

Flag 988 

LlahTuna 054 

laaao  D.  Barley 848 

Franklin  Pierce 849 

Henry  ChoQtean ^ 098 

N-WlThomae 419 

Jacob  Strader 900 

J.L.ATery 898 


Total  Steamboat loBnage... 

Barge  Jenny  Llnd 

**     Sam.  Hlbbcrd 

"     Empire 

"     Dnebeae 


9,834 
970 
997 
195 
990 


10;U9 


COMPAEATITB  AOOBIOATSa. 


1859-'58-No.  99 ....tone. 

1851.*59..  "  88 

1850-'5l..  «  31 

1849-'50..  "  10 


10,959 
8,800 
8,900 
4,500 


1848.'49..No.98 tow..  7,981 

l847-'48..  ••  99 10,988 

lB40-'47..  "  89 8,908 

1845-'48..  "  95 7,057 


The  tonnage  constructed  in  the  year  1847-48  was  nearly  as 
great  as  that  built  during  the  past  year ;  but  an  unusual  demand 
existed  that  season  for  steamboats,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
foreign  demand  that  was  experienced  for  breadstuflfe. 


VALUE    or    IHP0BT8    INTO    THE    PORT    OF    CINCINNATI    DURINQ     THE     TEAB8 
ENDING   AUGUST   31  ST,    XB52  AND   1853. 

]859'-58. 
Quantity. 

19,845 

1,118 

905 

119 


AMIKLEf. 

Applet,  gr..bbto 

Beef 

Do.,  tea 

Begging,  pee 


Vaiae. 


1851-'59. 
Valne. 


$94,800 $100,844 


19,998.. 

4,679. 

907. 

90,737 .. 

79,700. 


Barley,  biub 990,844. 

Beana 90,480 

Batter,  bble io,484 494,509 

Do.,    flrklnaandkege 11,331 161,990 

Blooma,  tona 8,998 994,000, 

Brao,  etc.,  eke. 09  099;  

Candlea,  bza 9.883. 

Com,  bnab 793.334 . 

Cornmeal 17,357. 

Cider,  bbla 1,938 

Cheeae,  eke 108. 

Do.      bxB 919,337 

CoUoD,  bale* 10,550. 

Coflbe,  aks 109,188. 

CodiIeh«  drume 1,140. 


40,708 

90,181. 

808,800. 

9,540. 

8,714. 

1,809 on 

079,400 004,141 

711,050 038,800 

1,740.908 1,097,444 

85,840 10,775 


14,481 
14,655 
149 
40,447 
91,919 
905,075 
178,300 
900,800 
te.5OT 
1,089 
190,186 
8.450 
9,099 
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YALVM  or  iKFOlTt— (CMiliaM^.) 


I  VAlse. 

$11«»7W... 

m.«47... 

HV^OBi I,7S8,9M... 

10,«9 ift2,«M... 

1S.S»      t44,SM... 


Qaantfty, 
1MS3. 


Ooopcrsfe,  pea 

■CfBt  bM  and  bbU 

Floor,  bbla 

Feathera,  aka, 

Flah,  annd.f  bbla 

Do.     kegaandkiU s;«U 11,805. 

Fnilta,  dried,  buah 44,515 8Q,030., 

Graaae.bbla S,I5S *     44,IM. 

01aat,bxB 4S,«» 107,407.. 

Do.    wara,  pkfa 84,640 155,007., 

Bemp,bdla.andbatoa ,..      90,070 «S,508. 

Htdoa,  looae,  No 48,808 141,644.. 

Bldea,  groan,  Iba 35,178 1,768.. 

Hax.baiaa 6,433 14,47t. 

Harrinita»bxa 11,486 5,748.. 

BogP.No 480,505 4,886.848.. 

Hopa,bal«a 8,581 154,860.. 

Iron  and  Staal,  pea. 804,001 470,401. 

Do.,bdla 66,131 864,584 


I851.'98. 

▼atae. 

$11,070 

48,176 

1,685,884 


180,788 
8,150 

40,754 

80,010 

09,000 

16,805 

467,517 

87,800 

1470 

98,105 

8,574 
....      8,001^ 

05,460 

991,160 

909,790 

919,664 
171,0«0 
756,087 
187,808 
109,456 
99,170 
51,863 

_, .. ^ 984,560 

Mdx.  and  aond.,  pkga 588,056 16,141,680 18,761,900 


Do.,  tona, 

Lardjbbb.'.'.' 
Do.  kegs... 
Leatber,  bdla 
Lemona,  bza. 
Lima,  bbU... 
Llquora,  bbda.  and  pipea. 


14,194 805,478. 

57,080 888,856.. 

51,747.: 088,103.. 

96,157 130,785.. 

10,680 100,800.. 

7,138 82,181., 

75.746 60,588.. 

4,870 804,110. 


Mds.,tona 1,109 

Molaaaaa.  bbia 115,119 

Malt,boah 43,750 

Naila,kga 104,158 468,711. 

OU,bbla 10.507 904,106. 

Orangea,  bxa.  and  bbla 8,094 63,604. 

Oakam,balaB 9,065 88,545. 

Oata,bnah  983,251 119,300. 

OUCake,lb8 14,000 8,750 

Pork  and  Bacon,  hhda 15,951 015,060 


661,800 1,174,800 

1,850.954 1,117,584 

80,631 


Do.,tea ; 3.550, 

Do.,  bbla 89,517 

Do.,  la  balk,  Iba 96,868,341 

PoUtoaa,bbla 15,595 

Pig  Iron,  tone 80,170 

Pimento  and  Pappar,  baga 5,500 . 

Rye,  bnah..... 53,670, 

Roain,  Tar,  ate.,  bbla 10,063 

Ralaina,bxa 95,433. 

Rope,  Twine,  Ao.,  pkga 4,173. 

Rlco,tea 5.346. 

Sugar,  hhda 40,290 

Do.,    bbla....  

Do.,    bxa 

Seadf,  Flax,  bbla. 

Do.  Graaa 

Do.  Hemp , 

Salt,  lira 

Do.,  bUa 

8hot,kia. 


939,540 
97,980 
99,116 
40,467 
1.9n 

465,914 
43,714 

337,515 

091,073 
85,083 

543,570 
16,595 
80,156 
40,644 
66  8M 
16.015 
01,550 
9,318;768 ............      9,974,099 


71,000. 
606,585.. 

1,680,603.. 

10.406. 
1,997«607., 

83.856.. 

39,909.. 

70,039. 

76,900. 

97,074.. 
140,688. 


836,050. 

68,450. 

155,956. 

994,040. 

9,600.. 

03.125  . 
117,190.. 

95.335.. 
450,475. 


913,318 

67,770 

144,999 

119,019 

456 

118,705 

87,080 


94,004 

9,115 

81,799 

14.046 

1,040 

71,696 

78,080 

1,145 

Tea,pkga 99,370 

Tob«eeo,hhda 7,881 681,804. 

Do.,     balea 9,478 J7,346.. 

Do.,     boxaaandkega. 48.901 1,060,499.. 

Tallow,  bbla 3,463 70,640.. 

Winea,  bbla,  and  K  eaaka 0,563 364,304.. 

Do,   bkta.andbxa 0,441 113,999.. 

Wheat,bnah. 843,640 957,783.. 

Wool,  balea 6,748 r4,416 

WhiKky.bbla 980.817 1,130,400 1,773,199 

Tama,  Cotton,  pkga 7,369 110,431 16,954 

Tania,balea 115.841 86,881 669,567 

Lamber,lbet 75,000,000 9,195000  950,000- 

Coal,baah  6,000,000 540.000 406,000 

Shloglea.M 30,000,000 75,0d0 604»0 

StaToa,  Wood  and  Stone — 107,000 160,000 

Total  Imporu 151,930,644  $41,956,106 


880.996 

997,100 

0,061 

461,906 

88.050 
156376 

83.990 
996,499 
tt8,]00 


Talneor£xporta. 


i,108 MS,998,801 
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0XSTIVATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ABTICUBS  EXPORTED  PROH  THE  PORT  OP 
CINCINNATI,  TOR  TWO  TBARS^  OOMHSMCINO  SEPTEMBER  IST,  AND  ENDING 
AUGUST  31st,  EACH  TEAR. 


GOIUfOSITItt.  T»n. 

iCSaV.v.r::::::  ..SS:: 

Beef. 1MI4.. 

Do.,  tet 7,7».. 

BeaDSfbblt 1,S«I.. 

BroooM,  dos S,016.. 

Bvtter,  bbte. 1,781.. 

Do.,    SrkinsAkf*..  U,045. 

Brtn,  etc.,  eks. 8S3.. 

Bacfiof^pee I0»9U.. 

Corn^ekfl 7,)W.. 

Cornmeal,  bbia M4.. 

Cheem,ekiL. '  8. 

Do.,     bxt 60,119.. 

CMdles M,lft4.. 

CatUe,  heed 56. 

CoctoQ,bato« S5. 

Coffee,  eke 5. 

Cooperate,  peo 16,W1.. 

BgHtbtta 6.7M.. 

Ffour 109,469. 

Feathera,Bka 49. 

Fniic,  dried,  boa. 995 

Graaae,  bbla 909. 

GraaaSeed 90. 

Hor8ea,head 150., 

Bay.balea 76.. 

Bemp — .. 

Hidea,|ba — .. 

nidai,  No — .. 

Iron,pe« 4,073.. 

Do.,  bdla 788.. 

Do.,tOQa 09.. 

Urd,bbl« 90,740.. 

Do.,kec8 87,709.. 

LardOU,bbla 10,190.. 

Liaae'ed  Oil 8,181 ., 

MolaaMa — .. 

OU  Caka,  lonaV,*.'."!!!  5.* 

Oat8,aka 1,090.. 

PotaCbea,  etc.,  bbta ....  0,408. . 

Pork  and  Bacon,  hkda.  t9,5n . . 

Do.,tca 19,499.. 

Do.,  bbla 117,007.. 

Do.,bxa 1,080.. 

Do.  in  bulk,  Iba 1,550,010. . 

Rope,  etc., pkffa 9.997.. 

Soap.bxa. 5,480.. 

Sheep,  bead — ., 

Sugar,  hhds 0.. 

8am  bbla — .. 

Do,akf ;....  95.. 

Seed,  llaz,  bbla 84.. 

Sundry  mds.,  pkg. . . . .  17,507. , 

Do.      mdi.,  tone. . . .  94M. . 

Do.     lfqDora,bbla...  4,890.. 

Do.     mar  >ea,  pea. . .  18,149. . 

Do.     prode.,pkia...  1,145.. 

Starch,  bza 10,870.. 

Tallow,  bbla 700.. 

tcb^ceo,  kga  A  bza.. .  1,888. . 

Do.     hhda 9,899.. 

Do.     balea — ., 

▼iBegar,  bbU 904.. 

J^Uky 148,848.. 

Wool,balei — .. 

Wool,lba — .. 

White  Lead,  kga 1,490., 

Caatlnga,  pea 4,870.. 

Do.,-  tone 478.. 


»5»-'8. 

9,484. 

9,059. 

93,865. 

15,555. 

8,676. 

9,435. 

9,899. 

85,890. 

440. 

5,590. 

867. 

900. 

59,4t9.' 

00,198. 

99. 

01. 

90. 

80,175. 

4,809. 
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COMPAKATIVE    MONTHLY    8TATEHXNT    OF    STKAITBOAT    DEPAKTUHS8    AT    THIS 
PORT  FOR   TWO   JRJlRS   EKDIKO   ACOXTST  31  8T,   EACH  TEAR. 

DBPABTSS  POm 

r-lftv-OrUamM.^ r-PUUburgk.-^r-St.  Lomu.-y  ^Otker  Porta.^   , — Totml. — . 
MOUTHS.  'Sl-'S.  'M-'3.    »5I-T  »38.'8.    *5l-*i.    '52-  J.    ^Sl-'J.      »«-»8.     •51-1.     »5»-'?. 

September 7....  15....  14....  35....  17...  ST....  aW....  «5....  MO,...    3tt 

October 3....     8....  84....  «5....  18...  88....  MS....  2W....  848....    850 

November. ^....  27....  37....  6«....  27....  26....  246.,..  889....  336....    347 

December 16....  45....  38....  58....    8....  19....  145....  835....  801....    354 

January 83....  47....  19...    49  ...    3...  16....  191....  833....  836....    845 

February 39....  37....  58....  53....  19....  14....  884....  836....  334....    340 

March 37....  83...;  68  ...  68...     36....  33....  860....  360....  401....    384 

.  .  88...  81....  66....  58....  33....  34....  816....  289....  343.-..    390 

85....  16....  75....  59....  84....  80....  840...  313....  364....    4M 

June .14...     8....  50....  31....  19....  19...,  245....  877....  388....    335 

July 14....    4...  89....  15....  16....  34...  839....  855....  298....    896 

August 4....    4.  ..  38....  47....  81.«..  86....  885....  861  ...  888....   340 


AprU 

May 

^une 

fuly 

Lugust... 

Total 826.. ..850.. ..498.. ..567...^!. ...868.... 8^86. ...3,041. ...3,611...  4,113 
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Art.  m.-8IIBIARINE  TELEGRAPH  ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC. 

LETTER  BY  LIEUT.  MAURY. 

Sir — The  United  States  brig  Dolphin,  Lieutenant  Command- 
ing 0.  H.  Berryman,  was  employed  last  summer  upon  special 
service  connected  with  the  researches  that  are  carried  on  at  this 
office  concerning  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  sea. 

Her  observations  were  confined  principally  to  that  part  of  the 
oc«an  which  the  merchantmen,  as  they  pass  to  and  fro  upon  the 
business  of  trade  between  Europe  ana  the  United  States,  use  as 
their  great  thoroughfare. 

Lieutenant  Berryman  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
carry  along  also  a  line  of  deep-sea  soundings  from  tne  shores  of 
Newfoundland  to  those  of  Ireland. 

The  result  is  Highly  interesting,  in  so  far  as  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  is  concerned,  upon  the  question  of  a  submarine  telegraph 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  make  it  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  report. 

This  line  of  deep-sea  soundings  seems  to  be  decisive  of  the 
question  as  to  the  practicability  of  a  submarine  telegraph  between 
the  two  continents,  in  so  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  aeep  sea  is 
concerned. 

From  Newfoundland  to  teland  the  distance  between  the 
nearest  points  is  about  1,600  miles ;  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
between  the  two  places  is  a  plateau,  which  seems  to  have  been 
placed  there  especially  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  wires  of  a 
submarine  telegraph,  and  of  keeping  them  out  of  harm's  way. 
It  is  neither  too  deep  nor  too  shallow ;  yet  it  is  so  deep,  that  the 
wires,  but  once  lanaed,  will  remain  forever  beyond  the  reach  of 
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yessels^anchoTS,  icebergs,  and  drifts  of  any  kind ;  and  so  shallow 
that  the  wires  may  be  readily  lodged  upon  the  bottom. 

The  depth  of  this  plateau  is  quite  regular,  gradually  increasing 
from  the  shores  of  Newfoundland  to  the  depth  of  from  1,500  to 
2,000  fathoms  as  you  approach  the  other  siae. 

The  distance  between  Ireland  and  Cape  St.  Charles,  ox  Cape 
St.  Lewis,  in  Labrador,  is  somewhat  less  than  the  distance  from 
any  point  of  Lreland  to  the  nearest  point  of  Newfoundland. 

feut  whether  it  would  be  better  to  lead  the  wires  from  New- 
foundland or  Labrador  is  not  now  the  question ;  nor  do  I  pretend 
to  consider  the  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  finding  a  time 
calm  enough,  the  sea  smooth  enough,  a  wire  long  enough,  a 
ship  big  enouffh,  to  lay  a  coil  of  wire  siKteen  hundred  miles  in 
length ;  though  I  have  no  fear  but  that  the  enterprise  and  ingenu- 
ity of  the  age,  whenever  called  on  with  these  problems,  will  be 
ready  with  a  satisfiaetory  and  practical  solution  of  them. 

I  simply  address  myself  at  this  time  to  the  question  in  so  far 
as  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  concerned,  and  ajs  &r  as  that  the 
greatest  practical  difliculties  will,  I  apprehend,  be  found  after 
reaching  soundings  at  either  end  of  thelinei  and  not  in  the  deep 
sea. 

I  submit  herewith  a  chart  showing  the  depth  of  the  Atlantic 
according  to  the  deep-sea  soundings,  made  from  time  to  time  on 
board  of  vessels  of  the  navy,  by  authority  of  the  department, 
and  according  to  instructions  issued  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography.  This  chart  is  Plate  XIV.  of 
the  sixth  edition  of  Maury's  Sailing  Directions. 

By  an  examination  of  it,  it  will  be  perceived  that  we  have 
acquired  by  these  simple  means  a  pretty  good  idea  as  to  the  de- 
pression below  the  sea-level  of  that  portion  of  the  solid  crust  of 
our  planet  which  underlies  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  constitutes 
the  basin  that  holds  its  waters. 

A  wire  laid  across  from  either  of  the  above-named  places  on 
this  side,  will  pass  to  the  north  of  the  Grand  Banks,  and  rest  on 
that  beautiful  plateau  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  where  the 
waters  of  the  sea  appear  to  be  as  quiet  and  as  completely  at  rest 
as  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  mill-pond. 

It  is  proper  that  the  reasons  should  be  stated  for  the  inference 
that  there  are  no  perceptible  currents,  and  no  abrading  agents 
at  work  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  upon  this  telegraphic  plateau. 

I  derive  this  inference  from  a  study  of  a  physical  fact  which 
I  little  deemed,  when  I  sought  it,  had  any  such  bearings. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  on  this  occasion  of  the  germs  which 
physical  facts,  even  apparently  the  most  trifling,  are  often  found 
to  contain. 

Lieut.  Berryman  brought  up  with  Brooks'  deep-sea  sounding 
apparatus  specimens  of  the  bottom  from  this  plateau. 
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I  sent  them  to  Pro£  Bailey,  of  West  Point,  for  examinatioii 
under  bis  microscc^e.  This  he  kindly  gave,  and  that  emiiient 
microscopist  was  quite  as  much  surprised  to  find,  as  I  was  to 
learn,  that  all  these  specimens  of  deep-sea  soundings  are  filled 
with  microscopic  shells ;  to  use  his  own  words,  "  not  a  partide 
of  sand  or  gravel  exists  in  them." 

These  little  shells,  therefore,  suggest  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
currents  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  whence  thej  came — ^that 
Brooks'  lead  found  them  where  thej  were  deposited  in  their 
burial-place  after  having  lived  and  died  on  tne  surfacCi  and 
by  gradually  sinking  were  lodged  on  the  bottom. 

Had  there  been  currents  at  the  bottom,  these  would  have 
swept  and  abraded,  and  mingled  up  with.these  microsoopic  le- 
mains  the  debris  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  such  as  oaze,  sand, 
gravel,  and  other  matter ;  but  not  a  particle  of  sand  or  gravel 
was  found  among  them.  Hence  the  inference  that  these  depths 
of  the  sea  are  not  disturbed  either  by  waves  or  currents. 

Consequently,  a  telegraphic  wire  once  laid  there,  there  it 
would  remain,  as  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  accident  as  it 
would  be  if  buried  in  air-tight  casea  Therefore,  so  far  as  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  sea  between  Newfoundland,  or  the  North 
Oape,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Ireland,  is  concern- 
ed, the  practicability  of  a  submarine  telegraph  across  the  Atlan- 
tic is  proved. 

The  present  state  of  Europe  invests  the  subject  of  a  line  of 
telegrapnic  wires  across  the  Atlantic  with  a  hi^  degree  of  in> 
terest  to  thQ  government  and  people  of  the  United  States.  A 
general  European  war  seems  now  almost  inevitable;  the  atti- 
tude which  this  government  will  assume  with  r^ard  to  all  the 
belligerent  powers  that  may  be  involved  in  that  war  is  that  of 
strict,  impartial  neutralitv. 

The  better  to  enable  this  government  to  maintain  that  posi- 
tion, and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  avail  themselves 
of  all  the  advantages  of  such  a  position,  a  line  of  daily  tele- 
graphic communication  with  Europe  would  be  of  incalculable 
service. 

In  this  view  of  the  siibject,  and  for  the  purpose  of  hastening 
the  completion  of  such  a  line,  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
for  your  consideration  the  propriety  of  an  offer  from  the 
proper  source,  of  a  prize  to  the  company  through  whose 
telegraphic  wire  the  first  message  shall  be  passed  across  the 
Atlantic. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  &c., 

M.  F.  Maury,  Lieut.  U.  S.  Navy. 
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Art.  T1II.^I8TB1  OP  COTTON  lAllDFMTUIlS  IN  THB  D.  8. 

The  followiDg  Beport  was  prepared  by  the  Commissioners 
who  were  sent  by  Great  Britain  to^the  opening  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  New- York.  It  is  very  minnte  and  instructive.  We 
append  it  to  the  statistics  of  this  branch  of  manufacture  as  pub- 
lished in  an  early  Beport  from  the  Census  Office : — 
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$61,860,184 

Tlie  New-England  establishments  are  conducted  upon  a  similar  principle 
to  the  largest  cotton  factories  of  Great  Britain,  and  ginning  and  manufao- 
taring  are  carried  on  as  one  concern.  This,  however,  is  not  the  character- 
istic of  the  mills  in  the  above  States,  as  they  are,  in  many  instances,  em- 
ployed in  spinning  only,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  and  Tennesseje, 
tarns  are  produced  chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  domestic  manufacture  by 
band,  which  still  obtains  in  many  parts  of  the  older  States  of  the  Union. 
Thus^  while  in  Pennsylvania  the  capital  invested  amounts  but  to  about  one- 
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seventh  of  thai  of  Massachusetts,  the  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  is  one- 
fifth,  the  value  of  the  raw  material  not  quite  one-fourth,  the  number  oi 
operatives  (male  and  female)  one-fourth,  the  value  rather  more  than  one* 
fourth,  the  number  of  pounds  of  yam  spun  and  sold  as  yam  is  above  thirty 
times  greater  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  Massachusetts.  This,  to  a  certain 
extent,  gives  a  key  to  the  difference  in  the  modes  of  manufacture  in  the 
two  States,  and  illustrates  the  distinction  already  alluded  to.  There  can  be- 
no  doubt,  however,  that  domestic  weaving  is  gradually  giving  way,  and 
those  manufacturers,  eeipecially  in  Pennsylvania,  who  formerly  did  a  prosper- 
ous business  as  spinners  only,  now  find  that  the  Eastem  States  supply  the  piece 
goods  at  a  rate  so  little  above  the  cost  of  the  yarn,  that  it  is  not  worth  the 
white  of  the  farmer  to  continue  this  primitive  custom  of  weaving  his  own 
cloth.  Thus,  the  domestic  loom  is  fast  following  the  spinning  wheel  of  the 
early  settlers,  and  those  manufacturers  who  until  recently  have  spun  yam 
only  are  gradully  introducing  the  {x)wer-loom  as  the  only  means  of  sustain- 
ing their  position  in  the  market  This  was  illustrated  by  a  visit  to  the 
Eagle  Cotton  Mill,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  Formerly  the  i)roprietors  spun 
yarn  alone,  and  did  a  successful  trade ;  but,  by  a  return  v^ith  which  tney 
favored  us,  I  find,  that  in  six  establishments  under  their  direction,  they 
had  introduced  already  540  looms  to  the  26,000  spindles,  and  were  manu- 
facturing sheetings  at  the  rate  of  6,000,000  yards  per  annum,  together  with 
twilled  cotton  bags,  batting,  and  yarns,  from  5's  to  18's;  and  this,  in  order 
to  make  the-.latter  pay  by  consuming  the  surplus  yams  themselves.  In  the 
Penn.  Cotton  Mill,  Pittsburg,  the  more  modern  system  had  become  the  rale 
of  the  establishment,  and"  with  7,000  spindles  and  207  looms,  2,730,000 
yards  of  shirtings  were  produced  annually,  besides  240,000  lb.  weight  of 
colored  yams  for  carpet  warps  and  cotton  rope. 

At  two  qstablisbments  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  the  consumption  of  the 
yam,  in  the  manufacture  of  piece  goods,  was  also  the  rule:  and  this  being 
the  extent  of  our  journey  southward,  it  became  a  matter  of  interest  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  cotton-growing 
states.  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  were  quoted  as  those  in 
which  the  greatest  progress  had  been  made ;  while  Virginia,  South  Carolina 
and  Alabama  were  the  next.  In  Tennessee  spinning  would  appear  to  be 
the  rule,  and  manufacturing  the  exception.  In  Georgia  and  North  Carolina 
equal  attention  is  paid  to  both  ,*  while  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Ala- 
bama the  manufacture  of  piece  goods  is  decidedly  more  extensively  oarried 
on  than  spinning  only.  Slave  labor  is  said  to  be  largely  used,  with  free 
whites  as  overseers  and  instractors. 

In  the  two  establishments  above  named  free  white  labor  alone  is  employ- 
ed. The  males  are  heads  of  departments,  machinists,  dressers,  &c.,  and  the 
females  are  spinners  and  weavers.  The  latter  are  chiefly  adults,  though 
children  from  twelve  to  fifteen  are  employed.  The  average  hours  of  work 
here  are  twelve,  but  vary  a  little  with  the  season ;  very  full  time  being  the 
rule.  At  least  such  is  the  statement  of  the  manager  of  the  James  River  Com- 
pany's Mill.  This  establishment,  as  also  the  Manchester  Cotton  Compan^s 
Miilj  is  at  Manchester,  Chesterfield  County,  Virginia,  and  situated  opposite 
to  Richmond,  on  the  James  River,  from  the  falls  on  which  the  water  power 
used  for  driving  the  machinery  is  derived.  The  James  River  Mill  produces 
a  large  weight  of  work  for  the  ext€nt  of  its  machinery.  The  goods  manu- 
factured are  coarse  cottons,  and  average  about  2}^  yards  to  the  pound ; 
shirtings,  28  inches  wide  (osnaburgs),  summer  pantaloons  for  slaves,  and 
bagging  for  export  to  the  Brazils  for  sugar  bags,  ranning  about  three  yards 
to  the  pound.  Bagging  of  a  lighter  character,  for  grain,  and  36  inch  osna- 
burgs,  two  yards  to  the  pound,  are  also  produced.  The  Manchester  Com- 
pany manufacture  sheetings,  shirtings,  and  yams,  and  employ  about  325 
operatives,  the  children  being  of  the  same  average  age  as  at  the  James 
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River  Mill.  The  manager,  Mr.  Whitehead,  is  an  Englishman,  ad  is  also 
the  chief  mechania  The  former  has  lust  perfected  a  patent  '^  speeder,'^  of 
which  the  latter  expressed  a  very  high  opinion,  its  advantages  are  a 
greater  speed,  a  more  even  roving,  and  a  bobbing  of  any  desirable  size, 
which  never  becomes  spongy  in  the  winding. 

The  small  development  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  States  of  Indi« 
ana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  or  even  those  of  Onio  and  Kentucky,  requir- 
ed  no  special  inquiry.  In  Maryland,  however^  there  were  twenty-four 
establishments  in  1850,  chiefly  engaged  in  manufacturing  piece  goods,  such 
as  drillings,  sheetings,  ducks,  oanaburgs,  and  bagging.  Tjie  yams  produced 
for  domestic  purposes  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  those  manufactured 
into  cloth,  and  these  are  chiefly  sold  withm  the  State  for  the  home  weav- 
ing of  mixed  fabrics  of  wool  and  cotton,  forming  coarse  lindseys.  The 
wool  is  mostly  spun  by  hand  in  the  farm-houses,  and  the  fabrics,  when 
made,  are  entirely  for  domestic  use.  In  Maryland,  too,  bleaching  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture in  the  form  in  which  it  has  developed  itself  in  the  South,  and  so  far 
as  circumstances  would  permit  of  an  inquiry,  in  the  Middle  States,  border- 
ing on  the  West,  the  manu&cturing  system,  as  manifested  in  the  cottoa 
tnuie  of  New-England,  demands  consideration.  If  the  illustrations  given 
show  the  early  progress  and  position  of  this  manufacture  in  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  daily  recurring  improvements  and  ever  increasing  wants 
have  permitted  it  to  remain  in  its  original  form,  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
Lowell,  Manchester,  and  Lawrence  strikingly  demonstrate  the  results  of 
the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  manufacturers  of  New- England. 

At  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  the  cotton  manufacture  has  been  developed 
in  a  form  which  has,  been  a  theme  for  many  writers  on  the  economy  and 
social  bearings  of  the  factory  system ;  and  the  plans  so  successfully  put 
into  operation  here,  and  carried  on  since  1822,  have  led  to  the  erection  of 
large  establishments,  with  their  attendant  boarding  houses,  at  Manchester, 
New-Hampshire,  and,  more  recently,  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts;  whilst 
a  commencement  has  been  made  aft  Holyoke,  in  the  same  State,  by  the 
Hadley  Falls  Co.,  which  promises  a  result  of  a  more  extraordinary  charac- 
ter than  anything  yet  achieved  in  the  United  States.  Each  of  these  locali- 
ties present  features  peculiar  to  themselves,  and,  besides  the  nianu- 
factnre  of  cotton  goods,  other  branches  of  production  in  textile  fabrics  are 
carried  on. 

The  falls  of  the  Pawtucket  on  the  Merrimack  River  and  the  Paw  tucket 
Canal,  which  had  previously  been  used  only  for'^the  purposes  of  navigation, 
and  connecting  the  river  above  and  below  the  falls  by  means  of  locks,  pre- 
sented to  the  original  projectors  of  Lowell  a  site  for  the  solution  of  an  im- 
portant problem^  not  only  in  American,  industry,  but,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
that  of  Europe  itself  *  This  was  the  combination  of  great  natural  advan- 
tages with  a  large  and  well-directed  capital,  resulting  in  extensive  and 
systematic  operations  for  the  realization  of  a  legitimate  profit,  while  the 
social  position  of  the  operative  classes  was  sedulously  cared  for,  and  their 
moral  and  intellectual  elevation  promoted  and  secured.  The  example  has 
not  been  lost^  even  in  Europe,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  manufacturing 
system  of  a  country  bein^  carried  on  withoutr  deterioration,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  the  consolidation  and  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
laboring  classes,  having  been  so  unmistakably  proved,  many  improvements 
in  the  larger  manufactories  of  England,  not  only  of  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  but  in  other  branches  of  industry,  have  resulted 
from  the  enlightened  and  profitable  system  commenced  barely  30  years 
ago  by  the  founders  of  Lowell,  which  is  now  a  city  containing  nearly 
35,000  inhabitants. 
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In  that  pkoe  there  are  eight  maniiftoturing  cotpomtions  ezdudTieiy  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  ootton  goods,  two  of  which  print  and  dye 
their  own  fabrics,  and  one  company  (Lowell  Manufaotaring  Company) 
which  manufactures  cotton  osnaburffs  in  addition  to  its  sti^de  produc- 
tion of  carpets.  There  are  35  mills,  besides  the  printworks  above  named^ 
belonging  to  these  companies.  These  produoe  2,139,000  yards  of  piece 
goods  per  week,  consisting  chiefly  of  sheetings,  shirtings^  drillings,  and 
printing  cloths,  varying  in  quality  from  No.  13  to  No.  40.  The  greater 
portion,  however,  are  No.  14'8  and  No.  13's.  The  consumption  of  cotton 
18  745,000  lb.  per  week,  spun  and  manufactured  upon  820^732'  smndles  and 
9,954  looms.  The  average  per  spiodle  is  1)^  vard  per  day,  the  medium 
moduce  of  a  loom  being,  in  14's,  45  yards,  and  do's,  33  vards  per  day. 
!nie  number  of  operatives  employed  in  the  cotton  mannfactuie  by  tfia 
ei^t  corpomtions  exclusively  engajied  therein  is  6,920  females  and  2,338 
males.  This,  however,  does  not.  mdude  those  employed  by  the  Lowett 
Manufacturing  Company  in  their  cotton' mills,  as  the  returns  crnly  show  the 
gross  number  of  hands  engaged  in  the  cotton,  carpet  and  other  depart* 
ments  of  that  establishment.  The  average  wases  of  females,  clear  of 
board,  is  $2,  or  about  9s.  6d.  sterling,  per  week,  whilst  the  wages  ef 
males  show  an  average  of  $4.80,  or  about  £1  2s.  sterling  per  week.  Hie 
average  hours  of  labor  per  day,  exclusive  of  meals,  is  12,  the  mills  com* 
mencing  at  5  a.m.  and  closing  at  7  p.m. 

Of  the  quality  of  the  goods  produced,  it  will  be  eufficient  to  say,  that 
they  are  generally  excdlent  oif  their  class ;  and  quite  eoual,  sometimes 
superior,  to  similar  manufactured  in  Britain.  Those  of  Lowell  tobj  be 
taken  as  fair  examples  of  other  cotton  mills  in  the  United  States,  poe« 
sessing  the  same  advantages  as  regards  power,  improved  machinery,  and 
intelligent  operatives.  In  spinning,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  are 
loWj  the  finer  quality  of  cotton  goods  not  being  produced.  The  No.  40^8 
^'printers''  manufactured  by  the  Merrimack  Company  being  the  highest 
class.  These,  when  printed,  are  of  a  firm  and  excellent  fabric.  The 
Lowell  Manufacturing  Company  produce  a  very  cheap  and  weil-lookinff 
fabric  for  cotton  trowserings  at  I7>^c.,  or  about  9)^d.  sterling  per  yanl. 
These  are  made  up  of  dy^  yams  in  checks  and  stripes^  and  are  woven  on 
Gingham  looms. 


in.  n^THK  GREAT  SOUTHEIN  GOITENTIOR  HI  CHAUESTWr. 

We  regret  that  our  limited  space  will  exclude,  from  the 
present  number  of  the  Reyiew,  the  full  proceedings  of  the  Con* 
vention  lately  held  in  Charleston,  representing  nearly  all  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  States.  The  session  lasted  for  six  days, 
and  was  marked  by  the  utmost  harmony.  Business  of  the 
greatest  importance  was  discussed  and  transacted,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the  Convention  will  be  long 
*nd  beneficially  felt. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  delegates  attending  the  Conven- 
tion. It  is  well  to  preserve  the  names  of  public-spirited  citizens 
who  are  willing,  at  personal  expense  and  inconvenience,  to  lend 
their  aid  to  these  movements : — 
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Man^mit—'hvr,  ]>r.  O.  W.  Burnap,  Wm.  OrSekMH,  JoahM  Jones,  T>m.  T.  Butchiu,  J. 
2>lke,  jTM.  KeUogg,  C.  C.  Baldwin,  Charlea  C.  yultod,  Oeo.  Teneh  tUfhinui,  Ttaot.  R.  Appold, 
Mareu  Denntoom  C.  P.  Montague,  IVUlUiii  P.  Smtth,  Mareoa  Dennioon,  Charles  P.  Montacue, 
WiUlam  H.  Welsh,  George  Bartlett,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  ClendineD,  Alonzo  Lilly,  Thomas  Whltridge, 
John  F.  Dent,  Wm.  N.  Harrison. 

Virginia  —Thomas  M.  Growder,  Thoa.  J.  Cormick,  Jaa.  McDowell,  C.  Ball,  C.  A.  Griee,  Hon 
WUaon,  Sanl.  Marsb,  Jos.  R.  Sprattery.  A.  M.  Cnnningham,  Wm.  Ward,  Thos.  WaUace,  O.  W. 
Boiling,  A.  F.  Crntehfleld,  Thos.  Branch,  W.  A.  Bragg,  Sami.  Stevens,  A.  M*.  Keily,  Jno.  T.  Ro- 
bertson, Robert  Leslie,  Hngh  Nelson,  H.  B.  Reardon,  John  Dorman,  R.  M.  Balls,  Chas.  Ramsay, 
J.  J.  Moore,  Wm.  B.  Ferguson,  George  Bramble,  Hunter  W^odise,  O.  G.  Clay,  S.  D.  WhitUe,  P. 
W.  Hinton,  Jno.  E.  Lemoine,  Denter  Otey,  Wm.  F.  Gordon,  Wm.  L.  Sanders.  F.  M.  Donnington, 
Llem.  Gov.  S.  F.  Leake,  Jas.  Winslow,  II.  W.  Fry,  John  L.  Tate,  W.  S.  Beers,  Geo.  Whltedeld, 
Geo.  W.  Grloe,  W.  H.  H.  Hodges,  Wm.  Collins,  J.  C.  White,  M.  Myers,  W.  H.  Tappey,  C.  W. 
Murdough,  A.  Alei.  Little,  R.  O.  Britton,  R.  H.  McHwaine,  J.  H.  Cooiier,  D.  G.  Potts,  John 
Rowlstte,  James  Mcllwalne,  George  W.  Peete,  Thomaa  Brooks,  John  B.  Davis,  Charles  Morgan, 
Saml.  F.  Adden,  Ed.  Ruffln,  Thoa.  B.  Rowland,  W.  J.  Doyle,  Wm.  Gonldin,  Rich.  C.  Morris,  C. 
B.  Wbtte,  Jno.  G.  H.  Hatton,  Jno.  G.  Hatton,  Wm.  D.  Roberta,  Jr.,  Wm.  H.  Marginhnl,  Geo.  W. 
Perkins,  G.  W.  Latham,  Chas.  A.  Rose,  J.  R.  Anderson,  J.  K.  Branch,  Thos.  2.  Kirkpatrick,  J. 
McUwaine.  J.  B.  Barry,  J.  H.  Boram,  W.  L.  Peters,  John  H.  Cook,  Jas.  Lyons,  P.  II.  Aylett,  J. 
B.  Branham,  Jaa.  Y.  Leigh.  John  L.  Coehran,  J.  Preston  White,  C.  T.  Friend,  R.  A.  Talley,  Jno. 
F.  Tanner,  Henry  C.  Cabell,  Henry  Exail,  Geo.  W.  ChaUer,  P.  Claiborne  Oooche,  Wm.  P.  Stew* 
vt,  W.  T.  Harrison,  J.  R.  SmaU,  John  8.  Lovett,  A.  L.  HiU,  Wm.  Ward,  Samnel  R.  Bomm,  Col. 
M.  Cook,  W.  H.  Madhitand,  8.  T.  Peters,  Robert  C.  Stanard,  E.  C.  Robinson,  M.  Cooke. 

Geor^ui.— Robert  A.  White,  J.  R.  Fnlmon.  E.  L.  R.  Anthony,  A.  X  Brady,  Holmes  Steele,  J.  W. 
Dnnoan,  T.  T.  Windsor,  W.  S.  Cotbran,  J.  W.  M.  Berrien,  D.  S.  Printup,  W.  J.  Law  ion,  Geo.  M. 
Lawton,  E.  A.  Nesblt,  Rich.  F.  Davia,  Danl.  Slade,  J.  Norcross,  J.  R.  Travia,  Geo.  W.  Toung,  Jno.' 
8.  Rowland,  Ben).  Brantley,  B.  F.  BranHey,  Jr.,  Wm.  Gibson,  Wm.  S.  Heronton,  Dr.  J.  8.  Whitten, 
J.  H.  Fnrman,  A.  P.  Allgood,  Saml.  MeWhorter,  L.  H.  Briacoe,  W.  D.  Nowell,  G.  S.  Black,  Abda 
Johnson,  G.  L.  Upshaw,  J.  A.  Erwin,  W.  R.  Erwin,  Jas.  M.  veach,  Isaac  M.  Kensdy,  Geo.  R. 
Edwards^  Samuel  T.  Beaehsr,  P.  H.  Covington,  A.  J.  Butts,  J.  8.  Thomas,  L.  D.  Bifckner,  C.  G. 
Campbell,  M.  Huson,  R.  A.  MeConnelly,  E.  H^  Pottle,  E.  L.  Stroheeker,  D.  G.  Wild,  Thomas  D. 
Wright,  Saml.  G.  Horsey,  Thos.  A.  Burke,  Nelson  Tift,  J.  L.  Dunham,  M.  8.  Cohen,  J.  S.  Ltnton, 
Wm.  M.  Morion,  W.  L.  Mitchell,  P.  W.  Alexander,  J.  H.  Sheppard,  Wm.  C.  Dawson,  John  M. 
Tucker,  John  G.  Thomss,  J.  Hamilton,  Hiram  Roberts,  R,  D.  Walker,  John  C.  Ruse,  S.  W.  Lee, 
Thos.  G.  Vimmes,  J.  J.  Collier,  A.  H.  Stokes,  W.  T.  Shannon,  Jos.  L.  Brown,  F.  C.  FnUer,  J.  R. 
Parrott.  Wm.  Perry,  Stephen  Thomas,  J.  J.  Thomas,  J.  L.  Morton,  J.  C.  Neville,  Mark  Johnston, 
R.  M.  Johnston,  G.  O.  Dawson,  O.  B.  Daniel,  J.  H.  Neabit,  L.  N.  Whittle,  /.  Quin,  R.  J.  Moses, 
T.  R.  Ripley,  J.  J.  Neely,  Dr.  H.  P.  HiU,  J.  J.  Kelly,  R.  Bradley,  S.  B.  Robson,  Wm.  Siasoo,  Jno. 
Dunwoody,  R.  J.  Dawton,  J.  SiMev,  J.  L.  Calhoun,  R.  P.  Zummerman,  Yontig  L.  Harris,  Thos. 
B.  Caiieton,  D.  H.  Sanders,  Asbury  Hull,  A.  B.  Dulin,  B.  A.  W.  Puekett,  Ely  Price,  M.  B.  Hilton, 
6.  T.  Dortie,  A.  A.  Cleveland,  M.  D.  Huson,  D.  T.  Wilson,  A.  B.  Shsrp. 

F7or«da.— Benj.  F.  Whitner,  J.  B.  Brown,  W.  D.  Mosely,  S.  GUnskey,  C.  A.  Price,  B.  E.  Cann, 
B.  A.  Putnam,  J.  W.  Bryant.  * 

Alabama.— Jno.  T.  Tanner,  E.  R.  Wallase,  A.  Honk,  Geo.  W.  Neal,  Geo.  P.  Keyes,  D.  Cole- 


,  H.  L.  Clay,  N.  J.  Seou,  Jno.  W.  Joqes,  J.  B.  Bradford,  Chas.  U.  Patton,  C.  C.  Clay,  J. 
wKhers  Clay,  N.  Lockett,  W.  D.  HoUoweU,  J.  G.  L.  Huey,  G.  W.  ScruM".  8.  M.  Chapmr  "* 
S.  Burr,  N.  R.  King,  J.  J.  Fackler,  J.  F.  Steele,  R.  8.  Chapman,  Wm.  Knox,  J.  P.  Dotch. 


MUaistippu—J.  W.  Clapp,  Androw  Mathewa,  T.  A.  IradeU,  C.  K.  Marshall,  N.  D.  Coleman, 
R.  H.  Crump,  T.  A.  MarahaU. 

Kentucky.— lMtA\»  Coombs,  A.  L.  ShoCwall,  T.-  S.  Kennedy,  W.  H.  Standerlbrd,  B.  D.  P.  Stan- 
^rford,  John  Funk,  E.  Hutehins,  Frank  Roulhac. 

Tmn^«jf«.— James  Ross,  A.  A.  Kyle,  J.  W.  Rogans,  J.  M.  Gibbon,  C.  8.  King,  Jno.  W.  Brown, 
M.  W.  Nelson,  H.  M.  Fulsome,  D.  K.  Young,  Sanrael  P.  AUiaon,  M.  HlUsmsn,  R.  N.  Gillespie,  A. 
P.  CaldweU,  Wm.  C.  Peck,  L.  8.  Bamen,  B.  McGuire,  Henry  Rice,  D.  W.  BaUon,  J.  Forrest,  A. 


WiUiam  E.  West.  J.  H.  Reagan,  8.  D.  MitcheU,  Mitchell  Rose,  J.  P.  Gaylon,  R.  P.  MitcheU,  D. 
M.  Leatherman,  John  M.  Cottn,  James  A.  Coffin,  H.  K.  Walker,  H.  L.  Claiborne,  J.  W.  F.  Man- 
ning, W.  C.  Kyle,  John  Leiper,  L.  W.  Reeves,  A.  W.  Nelson,  H.  M.  Clements,  J.  W.  Newman, 
Ralie  8.  Saunders,  John  8.  Kfoflbtt,  J.  H.  Donelson,' John  Stanfleld,  T.  J.  Campbell,  A.  Cheatham, 
J.  H.  McMahan,  S.  P.  Bankhead,  John  Frizzle,  Alex.  Bell,  R.  K.  Hicks,  W.  P.  Matthews,  D.  D. 
Holman,  John  W.  Oorham,  W.  H.  Snead,  James  C.  Sutteral,  John  A.  M.  Campbell,  James  K. 
Simpson,  Wm.  P.  8.  Magors,  Samud  W.  Morgan,  W.  D.  Neal,  D.  Lewis,  Jno.  S.  Burch,  Jno.  Da- 
vidson, A.  R.  Heron,  H.  L.  Douglass,  Thomas  W.  Wisdom,  M.  E.  Wilcox,  D.  CampbeU,  Mat.  Al- 
lison, J.  E.  R.  Ray,  R.  S.  D)U,  H.  Robertson,  8.  Pride,  W.  F,  Bradford,  Wm.  O.  McAdoo,  S.  Pip- 
kin, C.  H.  Coffin,  Hugh  Francis,  B.  Templeton,  J.  D.  Goodpasture,  i.  Knox  Walker,  John  Shelby, 
J.  A.  D.  Taylor,  A.  E.  Jackson,  D.  W.  Carter,  W.  L.  B.  Laurence,  T.  M.  Patterson,  Charles  Met- 
calf,  C.  W.  Metealf,  A.  M.  Hopkins,  John  P.  Campbell,  Jsmes  C.  Jones,  F.  M.  Graynon,  B.  R. 
Strong,  M.  W.  Williams,  E.  H.  Porter,  Eugene  Underwood,  John  A.  Gardner.  B.  B.  Trousdale, 
Jno.  R.  Wilson,  R.  L.  Weakley,  E.  S.  Hawkins,  G.  B.  Black,  J.  R.  McCaliohan,  J.  W. 
McHenry,  W.  J.  Crandale,  E.  Strode,  F.  M.  Parham,  Wm.  Lenoir,  D.  P.  Henley.  Joa.  Jackson,  G. 
J.  Jackson,  John  Jamigan,  W.  W.  Walker,  C.  G.  Croiier,  Lewis  Rector,  J.  H.  Thompson,  A.  L. 
Stampa,  Alex.  R.  Wiggv,  J.  Howard,  Thomaa  G.  Wood,  J.  Q.  Weatherford,  F.  B.  Brevard,  John 
H.  Wood,  S.  M.  Patton,  A.  W.  Hickman,  Carloa  Dimick,  Jas.  D.  Maney,  D.  0.  Rumsiy,  Jno.  W. 
Burton,  Charlea  E.  Ready,  Wm.  H.  Polk,  E.  A.  Raworth,  Anson  Nelson,  P.  Wr-Maxev,  Nathan'l 
Baxter,  G.  P.  Smith,  J.  H.  Smith,  Wm.  Estill,  Hugh  Douglasa,  E.  E.  Griffith,  W.  L.  Eakin,  Geo. 
Brown,  J.  B.  Lamb,  T.  8.  Ayres,  Jno.  W.  Baker,  D.  B.  Turner,  Samuel  P.  Walker,  R.  M.  Boyers, 
Samuel  Tate,  E.  J.  Wood,  J.  C.  Carlock,  P.  T.  Bnrts,  J.  W.  McHenry,  W.  H.  Bates,  W.  C. 
Brownlow,  P.  Gosling,  W.  B.  DashieU,  W.  H.  Lucas,  Charles  J.  Hester,  J.  T.  Shanks,  James  L. 
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Patton,  O.  W.  Smith,  F.  A.  Pailiam,  Chattanooga  GazetU :  W.Irring  Cnndall,  Ckottmooga  Ai- 
vertUer :  E.  Strode,  Mr.  - —  Betes,  Jno.  C.  Burch. 
Lomaiana.^^fAoi.  B.  Leefe,  D.  J.  Hoolu^  J.  W.  P.  MeOimsey,  S.  W.  OaUey,  J.  Alex.  Bacgatt. 


^ortk  Carolina.— i.  H.  Gibbon,  John  Winalow,  H.  B.  WUliams,  L.  S.  WUliamB,  T.  U.  . 
W.  W.  EUery,  J.  A.  Toung,  L.  Gibbon,  T.  Lorinc,  J.  T.  Miller,  A.  H.  Van  Brokkelen,  E.  D.  Bala; 
W.  L.  Lotig,  T.  B.  Barton,  R.  Barringer,  F.  S.  Wittington,  A.  J.  De  Roaaett,  Jr.,  P,  K.  DiekioaoB, 
W.  W.  Lana,  G.  Potter,  C.  P.  MendenhaU,  Jamea  T.  Miller,  J.  F.  Hale,  D.  G.  MacRaa,  Thomaa  J. 

Uolton,  John  Eeclea,  Jamea  A.  Patton,  H.  Nutt,  M.  Croniy,  W.  C.  B. 1 ,  L.  J.  Dorteh,  Jolm 

J.  Long,  Win.  A.  Daniel,  N.  M.  Long,  James  Simmona,  J.  II.  Darts,  E.  J.  Fox. 

3fi»«ourt.— Jamea  M.  Clendenan,  W.  G.  Blackwood. 

Arikan«a«.~Albert  Pike. 

South  Carolina.— B..  W.  Conner,  Jamea  Bowie,  A.  F.  Browning,  P.  M.  Cohen.  W,C.  CooitBer, 
Joshua  Lazarus,  Thomaa  C.  Erans,  C.  J.  Colcock,  Jamea  H.  Nlehols,  H.  C.  Markley,  T.  £. 
Powe,  Charles  U.  Allen,  A.  Hurbemont,  W.  H.  D.  GaUlard,  John  T.  Sloan,  WiUiam  E.  MartiB, 
A.  H.  Davega,  A.  P.  Hayne,  Sr.,  Lewis  Rebb,  H.  Hutchinson,  Andrew  Simonda,  WiJltam  H. 
Trescott,  B.  W.  Force,  B.  G.  Wilkina.  H.  Judge  Moore,  Henry  Ewbank,  W.  L.  J.  Reid,  A.  Price, 
C.  FroncbuKger,  John  McKee,  Jamea  H.  Taylor,  Jacob  Bond  Ion,  Andrew  MUne,  C,  Y.  Richard- 
son, A.  Slmpkins,  Elbert  Bland,  William  M.  Lawton,  J.  J.  McCarter,  F.  J.  Porcher,  Charies 
Miott,  Jr.,  J.  D.  Allen,  B.  F.  Brown,  Samuel  W.  Milton,  G.  N.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  JamilB  R.  Breaie, 
W.  L.  T.  Prince,  E.  J.  WaddeU,  N.  R.  Eaves,  J.  R.  Ha^mesworth,  J.  S.  Chambers,  W.  B.  John- 
son, D.  Matherson,  E.  Wr  Charles,  J.  F.  Hay,  R.  A.  Gantt,  Edward  Gantt,  C.  B.  Stone,  R.  P. 
Gantt,  S.  W.  Trotte,  John  Cunningham,  C.  Matheaon.  J.  W.  Ross,  Lewis  M.  Ayer,  James  Gra* 
ham,  L.  W.  Spratt,  Leonard  Towera,  F.  G.  Thomas,  B.  H.  Rice,  Giles  Sharp,  Philip  Dunn,  Tho- 
maa McNally,  Joseph  Fant,  John  L.  Young,  D.  G.  Colt,  A.  C.  Brawley,  J.  A.  Ready,  John  C. 
Hope,  Alex.  McBee,  William  Irwin,  Wm.  P.  McBee,  William  M.  Thomas,  John  H.  Erins,  C.  W. 
Stvles,  J.  W.  Caldwell,  L.  E.  Stubbs,  A.  M.  Kennedy,  J.  R.  Logan,  P.  E.  Duncan,  Thomaa  J. 
Ecclos,  James  P.  Carroll,  George  A.  Addlaon,  B.  Waldo,  S.  S.  Tompkina,  W.  P,  Butler,  Thomas 
G.  Key,  A.  StillweU,  J.  Foster  Marshall,  W.  F.  Pratt.  T.  W.  Wlngo,  WUllam  Gregg,  R.  B.  Rhett, 
William  C.jBee.  William  Whaley,  Wm.  B.  Herlott,  H.  S.  Hayden,  E.  H.  Rodgers,  P.  H.  Ham- 


marskold,  B.  W.  Banney,  S.  Langley,  J.  A.  Billinger,  D.  Wyatt  Alkin,  R.  B.  Boylston,  Charles 
Kerrison,  Fleetwood  Lannean,  Otis  Mills,  B.  W.  Bradley,  E.  J.  Henry,  John  V.  Moore,  W.  D. 
Porter,  Jno.  Fountain,  L.  C.  Haskell,  J.  S.  Cothran,  P.  A.  Bacot,  Richard  Yeadoo,  J.  N.  Awry,  A. 
Q.  Dunorant,  J.  M.  Allen,  W.  B.  Stanley,  Ewd.  Hope,  O.  Z.  Batea,  Andw.  Wallaee.  Jamea  M. 
Wilson,  F.  F.  Brattle,  H.  Nelaon  Wheaton,  H.  H.  WiUiams,  W.  G.  De  Sanssnre,  B.  F.  Perry,  G. 

A.  Addison,  J.  P.  Carroll,  J.  P.  Key,  S.  S.  Tbompkina,  T.  P.  Magrath,  L.  Jonea,  W.  P.  Batter,  E. 
Bl^nd,  T.  Farr  Capers,  E.  P.  Starr,  Geo.  W.  Moye,  J.  Allen  Brown,  E.  W.  Edprton,.  Joa.  Walk- 
er, T.  J.  Bell,  A.  G,  Goodwin,  Wm.  Barkaloo,  L.  A.  Frampton,  P.  S.  Bacot,  Thoa.  Steen,  A.  P. 
Aldrich,  Jas.  Chesnut,  Jr.,  A.  H.  Boykin,  William  M.  Porcher,  P.  C.  Gaillard,  Daniel  Ravenel^ 
Theo.  Stoney,  James  L.  Clarke,  A.  O.  Rose,  T.  L.  Hutchinson,  G.  A.  Trenholm.  W.  W.  McLeod, 
T.  S.  Pagin,  C.  V.  Chamberlain,  Geo.  H.  DulIVis,  Motte  Pringle,  Jno.  Heart,  Motte  A.  Pringle, 
Geo.  S.  Bryan,  Wm.  M.  Tunno,  D.  A.  Ambler,  J.  G.  Guignard,  Jno.  L.  Young,  S.  P.  Raveael, 
R.  Cunningham,  Geo.  McClenaghan,  W.  H.  Houston,  A.  O.  Magrath,  M.  C.  Mordecai,  C.  G. 
Memminger,  W.  Y.  Paxton,  W.  B.  Pringle,  M.  McK.  Parker,  W.  H.  Cannon,  C.  M.  Furman,  A. 
P.  Gaillard,  James  S.  Gibbes,  B.  C.  Presaley,  J.  W.  W.  MarshaU,  J.  J.  Pope,  Jr.,  A.  R.  Taft,  T. 
G.  Simmons,  Jr.,  R.  G.  Stone,  Wm.  Brisbane,  Wm.  RaTonel,  Henry  Gourdlo,  Samuel  Henrr 
Dickson,  George  M.  Coffin,  Wm.  Elliott,  H.  P.  Dongall,  G.  W.  Muse,  S.  Bamberg,  Wm.  Miley.  J. 
Keith,  Geo.  H.  Ingraliam,  Thoa.  L.  Wragg,  E.  B.  Bell,  J.  J.  Hailey,  C.  F.  Tobin,  F.  J.  De  Hay, 
W.  T.  Rivers,  Lewis  Jones,  H.  H.  Clarke,  B.  A.  Coachman,  G.  F.  B.  Leighton,  W.  C.  MiUer,  J. 
R.  Witlierspoon,  G.  D.  Mims,  P.  A.  Raysor,  Johnson  Hagood,  T.  Y.  Simmons.  M.  D.,  J.  J.  Ryan, 
J.  J.  Depass,  M.  C.  Workman,  M.  C.  M.  Hammond,  John  Bryce,  E.  M.  Anderson,  W^Ullam  H. 
Grice,  Jas.  Patterson,  J.  G.  N.  Duncan,  J.  J.  Bunnon,  W.  P.  Duncan,  W.  S.  Wood,  H.  S.  Klnt, 

D.  J.  McKinne,  S.  M.  Johnson,  W.  W.  Durant,  J.  H.  Adams,  Thoa.  Y.  Simmons,  J.  J.  Ryan,  J. 
S.  De  Pass,  W.  C.  Workman,  M.  C.  M.  Hammond,  John  Boyce,  E.  M.  Anderson,  W.  H.  Griea, 
Wm.  T.  Ellcrbe,  Alex.  McLeod.  A.  Mallov,  E.  B.  C.  Cash,  O.  M.  Roberts,  J.  G.  McKissack,  John 

B.  Moore,  H.  Williamson,  T.  M.  Eason,  J.  J.  Brown,  I.  S.  Cohen,  J.  M.  Caldwell,  £.  Killian,  T. 

A.  Dargan,  J.  D.  Wilson,  Rice  Dulin,  B.  J.  Johnson,  J.  N.  Cochran,  E.  Alexander,  P.  M.  Connor, 
S.  J.  BitiU'v,  B.  Z.  Hemdon,  A.  McB.  Cunningham,  W.  D.  Steele,  J.  Buchanan,  W.  R.  Robert- 
son, David  Gaillard,  E.  G.  Palmer,  W.  C.  Moragntf,  John  Adgcr.  Edmund  RheU,  W.  J.  Kennedy, 

E.  E.  Evans,  J.  H.  Pauley,  W.  McCall,  C.  A.  Dargan,  H.  Saunders,  W.  E.  Muse,  W.  M.  Bait, 
Lod.  11)11,  O.  Woodward,  W.  S.  Rabb,  J.  R.  Aiken,  £.  A.  Hodges,  Samuel  Sparks,  J.  J.  Harlee,  A. 
Blue;  James  Lynch,  H.  W.  Harrington,  G.  S.  Douglaas,  L.  A.  Beekham,  W.  E.  Simmons,  J.  G. 
Crane.  G.  W.  Blark,  J.  C.  C.  Ebberle,  Jno.  R.  Evans,  W.  J.  Neville,  A.  B.  Grant,  S.  McCuQy,  1. 

B.  Watson,  O.  J.  ChafTee,  H.  £.  Vincent*  Robert  Bryce,  D.  L.  Thompson,  D.  R.  Barton,  H.  A. 
Kendrick,  Jas.  Macbeth,  Geo.  B.  Locke,  Thos.  Bennett,  Henry  Lyons,  T.  II.  Spann,  R.  F.  W. 
AUston.  R.  L.  Lewis,  E.  L.  Adams,  J.  P.  Neibuhr,  A.  McDowell.  \V.  F.  Colcock.  A.  B.  Waidlaw, 
T.  O.  Elliott,  J.  Townsend,  W.  W.  Fogitei,  C.  D.  Bobo,  F.  T.  Nethers,  N.  Philips,  S.  G.  Dun- 
bar, J.  G.  McDonald,  W.  M.  Shannon,  J.  B.  Kershaw,  W.  H.  R.  Workman,  G.  W.  Connor,  F. 
W.  Connor,  C.  S.  Walker,  H.  W.  Harrington,  J.  S.  Daniels,  W^m.  Gregg,  Jr.,  J.  H.  Witherapoon, 
Hugh  Wilson,  W.  T.  Caston,  J.  D.  Ashmore,  J.  H.  Felder,  J.  J.  McClure,  W.  B.  Johnston,  D.  G. 
Peoples,  II.  D.  De  Saussure,  J.  S.  Preston,  Lewis  Jones,  H.  H.  Clarke,  B.  A.  Coachman,  G.  F.  B. 
Leighton,  W.  C.  Miller,  Murray  Robinson,  Jno.  S.  Ashe,  Chas.  Warley. 


The  following  officers  were  elected : — . 


FOR    PBESIDENT, 

Hon.  W.  C.  Dawson,  of  Georgia. 

TICE-PRESIDBNT8, 

Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury. 
Sheldon  F.  Leake,  Ftr^nta. 


Gen.  J.  Winalow,  North  CaroUna. 
Hon.  J.  A.  Woodward,  South  CaroUnd. 
Judge  E.  A.  Nisbet,  Georgia. 
Hon.  C.  C.  Clay,  Sr.,  Alalama. 
S.  W.  Oakey,  Louisiana. 
N.  D.  Coleman,  Mississippi. 
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Dr.  Jno.  Shelby,  Tetmetiee, 
Gen.  Leslie  Combs,  Kentucky. 
Thos.  Whitredge,  Missouri. 
W.  D.  Moseley,  Florida. 

SBCRBTABIE8. 

W.  6.  De  Saussure. 
C.  J.  Rose,  Virgtma. 
Thomas  Loring,  North  Caro/tna. 


A.  P.  Aldiich,  South  CaroUna. 
James  Qamilton,  Georgia. 
George  W.  Jones,  Alabama. 
J.  B.  Xeefe,  Louisiana. 

Matthews,  Mississippi. 

R.  S.  Saunders,  Tennessee. 
Thomas  P.  Hutchins,  Maryland. 
C.  A.  Price,  Florida. 


The  Committee  on  Business  consisted  of: — 

Maryland. — ^Wm.  Creighton,  Geo.  Baitlett,  Joshua  Jones. 

Virginia. — Jas.  Lyons,  Mycr  Myers,  Oden  G.  Clay. 

North  CaroUna.—DT.  J.  H.  Gibbon,  P.  K.  Dickinson,  A.  J.  DeRosset,  Jr. 

South  Carolina. — Jas.  Chesnut,  Jr.,  C  G.  Memminger,  H.  Gourdin. 

Georgia.— Nelson  Tift,  E.  A.  Nisbet,  Hiram  Roberta. 

Florida.— Beny  F.  Whitner,  J.  B.  Brown,  Stanislaus  Giimake. 

Alabama. — ^Daniel  Coleman,  N.  J.  Scott,  N.  Lockett. 

Louisiana.—Sam\ie\  W.  Oakey,  David  J.  Hook  Jno.  B.  Leefe. 

Mississippi. — J.  W.  Clapp,  T.  A.  Marshall,  R.  A.  Crump. 

Tennessee.—W.  H.  Polk,  J.  Knox  Walker,  Gen.  W.  C.  Ryle. 

Texof.— Mr.  Ray. 

Kentucky. — Gen.  Leslie  Combs,  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury. 

The  final  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Convention  are  the  only 

S>rtions  of  the  proceedings  which  we  can  give  at  present, 
aving  published  the  detailed  action  of  every  similar  Conven- 
tion held  in  the  South  or  West  for  the  last  eight  years,  it  is  our 
intention  to  do  the  same  for  this  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Review. 

MANUFACTUKING  AND  MIMING. 

1st.  ReBolved,  That  whilst  affricullure  is,  and  properly  should  be,  the 
predominant  pursuit  of  the  people  of  the  States  represented  ia  this  Conven- 
tion, the  interests  of  these  States  would  be  very  greatly  promoted  by  the 
employment  of  capital  in  other  pursuits,  and  especially  m  manufactures 
and  mining;  that  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  the  means  of  ^subsist- 
ence, of  fuel  and  water  power,  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  and  other 
natural  advantages,  will,  if  properly  improved,  secure  to  these  States  a  vir- 
tual monopoly  of  the  manufacture  as  well  as  the  growth  of  cotton ;  that  it 
is  believed  me  present  cost  of  transporting^  this  staple  abroad,  will  more 
than  cover  the  exf^nse  of  manufacturing  it  at  home ;  and  that,  as  an  in- 
vestment, for  security,  for  certainly  of  result  and  uniformity  of  income,  the 
factory  and  the  mine,  when  properly  managed,  have  no  superior.  - 

2d.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  from  each  State  represented  in 
the  Convention  be  appointed  by  the  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  most  reliable  statistical  information  as  to  the  number  and  loca- 
tion of  manufactoricii  and  mines  in  the  States  represented  in  this  body ; 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  several  establishments ;  the  amount 
of  income  and  disbursements ;  the  number  of  hands  (operatives)  employed^ 
free  and  slave,  and  amount  of  raw  material  consumed  ;  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  manufactured  articles  produced ;  the  prices  at  which  they 
are  furnished ;  the  markets  in  which  they  are  chiefly  sold ;  and  other  items 
of  information,  tending  to  show  the  present  condition  and  extent  of  our 
manufacturing  interest ;  and  that  said  Committee  furnish  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Convention  a  report  of  their  investigations,  to  be  iaic^  by  him  before 
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the  next  meeting  of  the  Convention;  and  that  it  be  the  dntj  of  said  Com- 
mittae  to  address  the  people  of  the  States  represented  in  this  ConTention, 
ami  to  urge  the  importance  of  action  in  the  Legislatures  thereof  in  favor  of 
edncation,  of  manufactures,  of  ship  building,  of  direct  trade^  and  of  min- 
ing ;  and  that  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  collect  and  present  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Convention  statistics  and  other  useful  information  re- 
lating to  the  internal  improvements  of  the  several  States— their  industrial 
resources,  their  mineral  treasures,  their  manufacturing  facilities,  and  their 
capacities  for  trade  and  commerce ;  together  with  a  statement  in  which 
shall  be  set  forth  the  names  and  len^hs  of  the  several  railways,  their 
cost,  and  the  increased  value  which  has  been  imparted  to  lands  and  other 
property  in  consequence  of  such  improvements. 

3d.  kesdved,  That  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  second  resolution  of 
the  Report  of  the  General  Committee,  to  prepare  statistics,  &c.,  be  also  in- 
structed to  obtain  and  report  to  the  Secretary,  the  statistics  on  the  subject, 
of  millinff  and  the  lumber  trade,  as  carried  on  by  the  respective  States  re- 
presented in  this  body,  as  well  also  as  the  statistics  of  agriculture  ia  the 
same  States. 

4th.  Resoivedj  That  a  Committee  of  three  from  each  State  represented  in  this 
Convention  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  aaopting  some  plan  for  promoting  Southern  and  Western 
manufactures  and  mining  operations. 

PACinO  RAILROAD. 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  vitally  important  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
the  United  States,  to  have  one  or  more  railroads  connecting  the  States  on 
the  Atlantic  with  those  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Southern  route  ought  to  commence  at  suitable 
points  on  the  Mississippi  River  between  New-Orleans- and  St.  Louis,  thus 
connecting  itself  with  the  various  similar  improvements  made  and  con- 
templated in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  concentrating  at  soma  point  in  Texas 
on  or  near  the  thirty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude — ^thence  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  on  the  Western  border  of  Texas,  by  the  route  designated  by  that 
State  at  the  last  session  of  her  Legislature,  chartering  the  Mississippi,  £1 
Paso  and  Pacific  Railroad,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  Gulf  of 
California. 

3.  Resolvedf  That  m  order  to  make  provision  fbr  the  coRstnictlon  of  said 
road,  this  Convention  respectfully  recommend  that  a  Southern  or^nization 
be  effected,  if  practicable,  of  the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Greor^a,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  of  the  different 
cities,  and  the  railroad  companies  and  corporations  in  those  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  Southern  railroad  to  the  Pacifio  Ocean  or  Gulf  oi 
California,  by  the  route  and  from  one  or  more  of  the  points  indicated  in 
the  secoftd  of  these  resolutions — negotiating  for  the  right  of  way,  if  neces- 
sary, with  the  Government  of  Mexico. 

4.  Resolved,  That  to  effect  this  organization,  this  Convention  respectfully 
advises  the  incorporation,  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  of  a 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  with  a  capital  sufficient  to  build, 
such  road  from  the  point  or  points  and  by  the  route  indicated  in  the  se- 
cond resolution«-of  which  corporation  the  several  Southern  States  above 
mentioned,  the  several  cities  therein,  and  the  several  railroad  companies 
therein,  shall  be  invitod  to  be  corporators,  together  with  such  other  com- 
panies and  individuals  as  may  choose  to  subscribe  for  stock,  including,  if 
they  desire  it,  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Creek  nations  of  Indians,  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  That  said  States  oe  invited  to  take  stock  in  such  cor- 
poration to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  two^millions  of  dollars  each,  to  be 
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raised  aad  soourod  in  BQch  manner  as  the  Legislatare  of  each  suoli  State 
shall  direct.  That  each  of  said  cities  and  railroad  companies  be  invited 
to  subscribe  for  stock  to  such  amount  as  its  means  will  admit.  That  the 
etzistanoe'  of  said  ooraoration  be  recognized  by  each  of  said  States,  and 
such  powers  be  vested  in,  and  such  franchises  and  capacities  granted  to 
it  by  the  Legislature  of  each  such  State,  as  may  be  necessary  to  efiect  the 
obXect  of  the  organization;  and  that,  in  its  Directory,  each  such  State  be 
equally  represented. 

5.  Ae^oUfed,  That  this  Convention  respectfully  recommends  that,  if  neces- 
sary, special  sessions  of  the  Legislatures  of  such  States  be  nailed,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  this  plan ;  and  that  a  committee  of 
one  member  from  each  State  rei>resented  in  this  Convention,  be  appointed 
to  draft  a  charter  of  incorporation  for  such  company,  and  lay  the  same 
before  the  (governors  of  the  said  several  States,  and  the  National  or 
General  Councils  of  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Choctaw  nations,  requesting 
'each  of  said  Gk>vemors  to  convene  the  Legislature  of  his  State,  in  order  to 
consider  the  same^  and  take  such  other  steps  in  regard  to  such  road  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper,  if,  in  his  opinion,  it  should  be  expedient  to 
do  so ;  and  especially  praymg  the  Governor  of  Virginia  to  lay  said  draft  of 
a  charter  before  the  Jjegislature  of  that  State,  with  his  views  in  regard 
thereto;  and  requesting  said  Councils  of  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and 
Creeks,  to  act  therein,  to  recognize  such  company,  mnt  rights  of  way 
through  their  national  lands  for  any  branch  or  branches  of  said  road  that 
may  pass  through  the  same,  and  enact  such  other  laws  as  shall  secure  to 
the  South,  so  far  as  may  be  in  their  power,  the  exclusive  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  commerce  of  the  Pacmc,  and  of  the  wealthy  provinces  of 
Mexico  intended  to  be  traversed  by  said  road. 

6.  Resohed^  That  this  Convention  recommend  that  power  be  given  to 
said  Corporation,  by  its  charter,  to  negotiate  with  Mexico  for,  and  purchase, ' 
if  necessary,  a  right  of  way  tnrough  her  territory  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or 
to  some  point  on  me  Gulf  ot  California ;  to  stipulate  with  that  government, 
that  in  the  event  the  same  is  granted,  no  higher  rates  or  charges  shall  ever 
be  imposed  or  exacted  for  passage  or  transportation  over  said  road  on  citi- 
zens of  Mexico  than  on  those  of  the  United  States ;  and  toa^ree  that  the  Com- 
pany will  maintain  military  posts  along  said  road ;  will  m  all  time  submit 
to  the  jurisdiction  and  laws  of  Mexico,  and  claim  no  political  rights,  nor 
attempt  to  colonize  the  country. 

7.  iUsolvedj  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  Southern  States, 
corporations  and  people,  are  entirely  able  to  build  said  road,  and  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  m  doing  so ;  that  it  is  as  easy  to  commence  it  now  as 
ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  and  it  can  as  easily  be  completed  in  ten  years 
as  in  a  century ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Southern  man,  to  himself, 
to  his  children,  and  his  country,  to  engage  earnestly  in  this  great  and  indis- 
pensable measure  of  security,  as  weu  as  of  wealth,  and  of  political  and 
commercial  power  to  the  South. 

8.  Resolvedj  That  California  be  invited  to  unite  in  this  organization. 

RAILROADS. 

Resolved^  That  railroads  contiecting  Southern,  Atlantic,  and  Gulf  ports, 
and  radiating  from  them  to  any  part  of  the  South  and  Southwestern  interior, 
should  be  promoted  by  any  means  in  our  power,  whether  by  individuals,  by 
city  corporations,  or  by  State  credits  properly  grounded ;  being,  in  our  opin- 
ion, the  most  safe,  economical,  and  speedy  means  of  developing  the  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  resources  of  the  States,  and  supplying  the  certain  basis  of 
profitable  export  and  import  trade. 

Resdvedf  That  this  Convention  views  with  unqualified  approbation  the 
great  railroad  works  in  progress^  and  penetrating  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
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sippi,  connecting  important  points  in  the  Valley  of  the  MiMiasippi  and  its 
tnbutaries  with  the  seaports  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  6nlf  States^  and  also 
connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Hesolvedj  That  the  speedy  completion  of  this  system  of  railroads  is  essen- 
tial to  the  full  development  of  the  agricultural^  mineral,  and  mcLnufactnrtng 
resources  of  the  South,  and  to  the  control  and  direction  to  her  own  seaporte 
of  the  great  commerce  in  her  productions  that  is  now  carried  on  through 
other  channels ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  eminently  calculated  to  draw 
closer  together  the  bonds  of  union  amongst  us,  and  to  perpetuate  onr  social 
and  oth«r  institutions. 

Resolved^  That  this  CouTention  recommend,  in  the  most  emphatic  man- 
ner, to  the  several  States  in  which  such  works  are  in  progress,  to  afford  all 
the  pecuniary  aid  essential  to  the  speedy  completion  of  the  same,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  and  patriotic  ends  for  which  they  were 
designed. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  by  the  President 
of  tJiis  Convention  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  States  here  represented,  to  be 
laid  before  the  several  legislatures  thereof,  and  also  to  the  members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  States  here  represented. 

COINAOK. 

Besolved,  That  a  uniformity  in  the  values  of  the  coins  of  different  com- 
mercial nations  is  deemed  by  this  Convention  to  be  an  object  of  much  im- 
portance, and  highly  desirable. 

2.  That  the  Report  of  Dr.  Cibbon,  of  the  Mint  in  North  Carolina,  on  that 
subject)  herewith  reported,  be  printed  for  circulation  and  more  general  in- 
formatioD,  and  that  he  be  appointed  a  committee,  on  the  part  of  this  Con- 
vention, to  communicate  the  said  Report^  with  these  resolutions,  to  the 
proper  authorities  at  Washixigton,  and  to  request  them  to  take  such  measures 
as  tney  may  deem  best  to  enect  the  object. 

3.  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Charleston,  and  other  cities  of  the 
United  States,  be  invited  to  aid  the  measure  by  their  support 

XDUOATIOM. 

1.  That  among  the  measures  auxiliary  to  the  important  objects  we  have 
in  view,  this  Convention  cannot  but  regard  as  of  deep  interest  and  import- 
ance the  adoption  of  the  proper  means  for  introducing  commercial  educa- 
tion among  the  youth  of  our  country,  the  training  them  up  to  habits  of 
business,  and  thereby  establishing  a  body  of  merchants  whose,  every  inter- 
est and  feeling  shall  be  identified  with  the  country  which  has  reared  and 
sustained  them. 

2.  That  the  Convention  recommends  to  the  legislatures  and  citizens  of 
the  Southern  States^  the  ample  endowment  of  Universities,  Colleges,  and 
other  scholastic  institutions,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  advantages 
and  usefulness ;  and  it  also  respectfully  solicits  the  visitors  and  Boards  of 
Trustees  for  such  institutions  of  learning,  to  discriminate  in  the  election  of 
all  professors  and  other  teachers  in  favor  of  Southern  talent  and  education. 

3.  That  we  recommend  the  creation,  patronage,  and  encouragement  of 
establishments  for  the  publication  and  sale  in  uie  Southern  States  of  ele- 
mentary books  of  education,  the  production  of  Southern  inen,  prepared  with 
express  reference  to  the  proper  education  of  Southern  youth. 

Inasmuch  as  the  cause  of  education  is  of  ihe  first  importance  amongst 
growing  and  enlightened  States,  and  the  proper  instruction  and  training  of 
the  rising  generations  in  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States  demand  our 
especial  care  and  attention,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  looks  with  peculiar  gratification  upon  the 
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prosperous  condition  of  the  several  State  institution s,  and  the  praiseworthy 
exertions  of  the  different  Christian  denominations  in  the  cause  of  education 
within  the  States  here  represented,  and  hereby  tenders  to  them  its  grateful 
recognition  of  their  momentous  work,  and  the  remarkable  success  which 
has  crowned  their  toils. 

Resolved^  That  this  CouFention  earnestly  recommends  all.  parents  and 
ffuardians  within  these  States  to  consider  weU  that^  to  neglect  tne  claims  of 
their  own  seminaries  and  colleges,  and  patronize  and  enrich  those  of  remoter 
States^  is  fraught  with  peril  to  our  sacred  interests,  perpetuating  our  depen- 
dence on  those  who  do  not  understand  and  cannot  appreciate  our  necessi- 
ties and  responsibilities,  and  at  the  same  time  fixing  a  lai>ting  reproach 
upon  our  own  institutions,  teachers^  and  people. 

Eesolvedf  That  amongst  the  most  important  measures  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  educational  interests  isw  the  establishment  by  the  Southern  and 
Southwestern  States  of  normal  schools  for  the  free  admission  of  such  per- 
sons, of  both  sexes,  as  may  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of 
teaching  within  their  bodies ;  and  this  Convention  respectfully  solicits  the 
attention  of  the  governors  and  legislatures  of  these  States  to  the  importance 
of  this  subject. 

Resolved^  That  this  Convention  respectfully  recommends  to  the  legislatures 
of  these  States  the  importance  of  encouraging  the  production,  by  their  own 
citizens,  scholars,  printers,  and  publishers,  of  such  school  books  as  may  be 
necessary  for  elementary  and  general  education,  by  the  offer  of  suitable 
prizes  for  the  best  books  of  different  classes,  to  be  decided  on  by  appropriate 
committees  appointed  to  judge  of  their  meriU ;  such  books  always  to  be 
printed  and  published  within  the  Southem  or  Southwestern  States. 

Beaolved,  That  a  Special  Committee,  consisting  of  Henry  A.  Griswold,  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky;  J.  J.  McCarter,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina:  J.  B. 
Steel,  of  New-Orleans,  Louisiana ;  and  David  Cnshing  and  Wm.  T.  Berry, 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  be  appointed  a  Committee  by  this  Convention,  to 
prepare  a  report,  to  be  published  with  the  proceedings,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Dock  trade  of  the  South  and  West,  emoracing  snch  statistical  facts  in 
regard  to  the  publication  and  manufacture  of  book^  both  literary,  scientific, 
and  instructive,  as  are  adapted  to  the  school  system,  and  the  general  wants 
of  the  South  and  West,  and  report  at  tfa^ir  earliest  convenience  to  the 
Secretary  of  this  body. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Convention  appoint  a  Committee  of 
three  gentlemen  to  prepare  and  present  a  memorial  on  the  subject  matter 
of  these  resolutions,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  Southem 
and  Western  States. 

ABDUCTION  OP   SLAVES. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  recommend  to  each  of  the  Southem  States 
having  a  sea-port^  to  adopt  the  most  efficient  measures  for  the  protection  ot 
the  slave  property  of  each  State,  against^abduction  by  sea,  or  otherwise. 

MAIL  SERVICE. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  present  de^cient  and  imperfect  condition 
of  Uie  mail  service  in  the  Southern  States,  both  with  regard  to  their  commu- 
nications with  other  portions  of  the  Union,  and  with  foreign  countries,  a 
Committee  of  one  from  each  State  represented  in  this  Convention  be  raised 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  to  suggest  the  proper  remedy. 

GEOLOGICAL '  SURVEYS. 

In  view  of  the  great  commercial  as  well  as  scientific  importance  of  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  geological  features  of  the  Southern  country, 
and  m  consideration  of  the  very  imperfect  character  of  the  surveys  hereto- 
fore mado;  be  it 
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Rttdved,  That*,  in  the  opinion  of  ibis  Ck^nvention,  it  is  proper  tonrgenpoo 
the  respectiye  State  Legislatures  the  neceMitj  of  their  undertaking  com* 
plete  geoiogioal  suryeya  of  each  of  the  Southern  States. 

TOR  ACTION   OF   CONORESSi. 

Resolved^  That  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  from  fhe 
States  represented  in  this  Contention,  oe  rec^uested  to  urge  upon  Congress 
the  importance  of  the  following  measures,  yiz. : — 

1.  The  reduction  of  duties  on  rail-road  iron. 

2.  The  passage  of  an  act  for  the  improvement  of  the  merchant  service, 
by  encouraging  boys  to  go  to  sea,  and  for  preventing  desertion. 

3.  To  send  one  or  two  small  steamers  up  the  Amazon  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  tributaries  of  that  river,  which  the  States  owning  them  have 
declared  to  be  free  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  whole  world  ; 
and  that  the  government  of  Brazil  be  requested  to  permit  these  vessels  to 
make  explorations  and  surveys  upon  the  shores  of  the  Amazon,  belonging 
to  that  nation. 

4.  To  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  maO  steamers  between 
some  Southern  port  or  ports,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  or  some  other 
port  of  Brazil. 

5.  And.  also,  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  direct  mail  route  by 
steamers  Wween  som&  Southern  port  or  ports  and  Europe. 

CALHOXTN  MONUNKNT. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention,  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  dis- 
tinguished hospitality  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  beg  leave  to  tender  to 
the  "  Calhoun  Monument  Fund''  a  contribution,  in  aid  of  its  erection,  as  a 
token  of  our  appreciation  of  the  politeness  and  liberality  displayed  in  our 
entertainment  here,  and  as  an  evidence  of  our  profound  veneration  for  the 
memory  of  South  Carolina's  favorite  son,  now  numbered  among  the  i^in- 
trious  dead. 

VAIRS. 

Eesolvedj  That  the  Convention  recommend  to  the  citizens  of  the  respee* 
tive  States  here  represented,  the  importance  of  holding  a  fair  fertile  exhibit 
tion  of  their  numerous  productions  of  industrjr,  specimens  of  every  descrip- 
tion in  mechanical  skill  and  art ;  thereby  inviting  a  cordial  and  generoua 
spirit  of  emulation. 

The  time  and  place  for  holding  said  exhibition  to  be  decided  upon  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  General  Committee  of  this  body. 

Resolved  J  That  this  Convention  cordially  recommend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  States  represented  in  this  Convention,  agricultural 
exhibitions,  and  institute  fairs,  as  one  of  the  prominent  means  of  develop- 
ing the  industrial  resources  of  those  States. 

SOUTHBRM  8£A-P0RTS — DIRJBCT  TRADB. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  recommend  to  each  of  theSoitthern  States 
having  a  sea-port,  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  direct  trade  with 
Europe,  either  by  exempting  from  taxes,  for  a  limited  time,  the  goods  im- 
ported, or  by  allowing  the  importers  an  equivalent  drawback  or  bounty,  or 
by  such  other  mode  as  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  respective  States  may  seem 
best 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee,  consisting  of  two  members  from  each  sea- 
port represented  in  this  Convention,  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  lin6  of  steamships  between  one 
or  more  of  said  ports  and  certain  port  or  ports  in  Europe,  with  liberty  to  act 
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dviing  the  reean  of  the  Oonventloii,  to  carry  into  prompt  execution  raoh 
scheme,  having  the  ahove  object  in  view,  as  may  be  agreed  to. 

Eesolved,  Tlmt  the  Southern  Delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  urc^e  the  passage  of  an  act  authorizing  the  trans* 
portation  of  the  U.  S.  Mail  in  said  steamships,  with  such  compensation  as 
has  heretofore  been  allowed  to  other  steam  lines  for  similar  service. 

FREK  TRASS, 

Resolved^  That  this  Convention  recommend  to  the  Government  of,  the 
United  States  the  formation  of  treaties  with  foreign  governments  for  the  ad- 
mission of  their  respective  products  at  reduced^rates  of  duty. 

After  passing  resolutions  complimentary  to  Southern  periodi* 
oals,  to  wit,  the  "  Southern  Quarterly,"  "  &)uthem  literary  Mes- 
aenger,!'  "Db Bow's  Review,"  ** Self-Instructor,"  "Southern 
Eclectic,"  &c.,  and  urging  their  support  upon  the  South,  and 
resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  authorities  of  Charleston,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Convention,  railroad  companies,  &c.,  the  Convention 
ftdjournedf  to  meet  again  in  New-Orleans,  on  the  second  Monday 
of  January,  1855. 


Art.  L— THE  BATTLE  OF  NEW-ORLEANS. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  journal  kept  by  an  officer 
during  this  eventful  period  in  Louisiana,  between  the  months 
of  September,  1814,  and  February,  1815.  The  journal  is  em- 
braced within  a  pocket  memorandum  book,  and  was  put  at  our 
disposition  by  the  present  owner : — 

Atiakapa8,2(Hh  September,  1814.— The  militia  met,  and  reeeived  orders 
to  march  to-morrow.  ^ 

Wednesday^  2\8i  September. — Marched  thia  morning— halted  at  Sorral  8, 
and  took  dinner ;  proceeded  to  N.  Hebert's^  where  we  encamped.  Heavy 
shower  in  the  afternoon. 

Thwreday^  22d  September. — Marched  for  Portage  Baifon;  distance  18 
miles,  through  a  tremendously  bad  road;  arrived  about  11  o'clock.  At  4 
took  boats,  and  proceeded  to  the  Grand  Lake;  after  sundcwn  encamped  on 
the  bank. 

Friday^  23d  September, — ^Left  encampment  at  rising  9un,  proceeded  about 
80  miles,  and  landed. 

Satwday,  2A(h  September, — Left  as  usual ;  got  to  Plaquemine ;  remained  a 
few  minutes,  and  walked  to  the  river.  Surprised  at  finding  no  orders  to  re- 
oelve  U9,  or  provision  for  finding  us. 

Sunday,  26ih  Septewher,  1814 — ^Without  provisions  till  2  o'clock. 

Thursdayy  29<^  Septembery  1814. — Companies  mustered  at  6  o'clock;  re- 
viewed  at    nine    by  General  ,  who  made  a   patriotic   speech. 

Baton  Rouge  contains  a  few  good  houses,  the 'greater  part  of  the  buildings 
having  brothels,  grog-shops,  and  billiard  tables.  The  fort  is  a  pile  of  ruins. 
The  buildings  altogether  must  have  coet  100,000  dollars,  at  least;  are  to« 
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tally  neglected;  and  the  barracks,  although   commodious   enough,  aro 
nothing  but  pig-sties. 

Tuesday^  Ath  October, — Drilled  the  awkward  officers  as  men.  No  oider^ 
no  regulations. 

WAnesdayy  5th  (ktober. — Mustered;  number  of  guards^  36;  officers 
drilled ;  certainly  thev  are  the  awkward  sauad.     Men  getting  sick. 

Thursday,  6th  October,  1814. — ^The  salt  aief^  and  nothing  to  cook  our  pro- 
▼isioDS,  occasions  mucji  sickness.  This  morning  another  company  from 
Bapides  arrived,  and  about  mid-day  one  from  Concordia. 

Friday^  7th  October^  1814.  —  Another  companv  of  30  men  from 
Natchitoches.  On  guard  td*day.  Muster  roll  called  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Saturday f  Sth  October. — Entered  on  duties  of  office ;  made  out  and  posted 
companies'  Roster.  Wrote  for  the  Quartermaster.  Mustered  in  the  aiter- 
noon.  Our  officers  very  defective  in  their  duty,  particularly  the  Adjutant 
who  appears  entirely  ignorant  On  parade,  instead  of  telling  us  to  loan 
cartridge,  he  gave  orders  to  charge  bayonet^  and  several  other  gross  mis- 
takes of  incapacity  appeared. 

Monday,  lOth,  and  Tueeday^  Wth — Appointed  Deputy  Quartermaster. 
Captain  Foster  brougrht  news  of  Dr.  Moore's  death.  Ever  since  we  came 
here  weather  hot  ana  dry.  Wrote  home  by  Captain  Penn,  who  took  a  de- 
tachment to  Attakapas  to  bring  delinquents. 

Thursday,  \Zih  October, — Great  symptoms  of  discontent  among  the  troops. 
Orders  irregularly  issued.  / 

Sunday,  23d  October, — Marched  this  morning,  and  went  15  miles. 
Weather  fine  and  pleasant. 

Monday,  24th  October, — Left  encampment  this  morning,  and  got  about  15 
miles. 

Tuesday,  25ih  October, — Left  encampment  this  morning.  About  one  got 
to  General  Hampton's,  before  the  boats  )ialted  for  the  night  One  man 
drowned. 

Wednesday,  26th  Oc(o6er.^-Only  got  about  12  miles;  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain. 

Thursday,  27th  October. — Fine  weather.  Got  opposite  to  Red  Church, 
where  we  encamped.     Great  complaints  about  the  rations  of  the  troops. 

Friday,  2Sth  October,  1814. — Left  encampment  early  in  the  morning.  A 
very  unfortunate  circumstance  occurred  to-da^.  A  man  who  had  enlisted 
in  the  44th  Regiment  hailed  mrogne  belongmg  to  the  militia,  although  he 
was  not  on  guard,  and  told  those  in  it  to  land,  or  he  would  fire  on  tnem: 
on  which  one  of  them,  an  old  friend  and  acquaintance,  told  him  he  would 
not ;  on  which  he,  Myers,  instantly  fired,  and  shot  the  man  through  the 
heart.  He  was  buried  at  the  Red  Church,  below  which  we  landed  at 
Datrechan's  plantation.  Mr.  Butler,  who  lives  some  distance  above,  made 
the  militia  a  present  of  IVesh  beef. 

Saturday,  29th  October,  1814. — ^Left  early  this  morning;  proceeded  about 

13  miles,  and  landed  at  Mr. ]b  plantation,  who  received  us  politely, 

and  plentifully  supplied  us  with  fresh  provisions. 

Sunday,  October  30,  1814. — Got  to  the  Still-house^  adjoining  Orleans^ 
where  we  remained  for  the  uight. 

Monday,  October  31,  1814.— Troops  reviewed  by  Governor  Claiborne  and 
stafi*  officers,  attended  by  the  volunteer  corps  of  the  city.  After  review, 
militia  marched  to  a  small  distance  below,  to  Phillips'  Fort  Did  not  mardi 
with  them,  being  obliged  to  take  care  of  the  boat 

Tuesday,  1st  November, — Hauled  down  below  the  shipping.  A  violent 
storm  arising  obliged  (us)  to  unload,  and  carry  the  arms,  &c.,  in  the  boat 
by  land  to  the  militia. 

Wednesday,  2d  iVovem^er.— MUitia  struck  tents,  leaving  a  guard,  with 
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which  I  remained.    Excessiye  raiiu  making  the  roads  drdadftdly  bad  fbr 
marching. 

Friday,  Ath  Noventher,  1814. — ^At  En^ish  tarn  our  encampment;  found 
there  existed  diffionlties  about  the  appointment  of  Quartermaster  and  Adju- 
tant.   Weather  cold. 

Saturday  J  November  6. — Part  of  the  militia  inspected ;  a  few  excused,  and 
some  refused.    Drizzly  weather. 

Sunday^  6ih  November, — ^Inspection  oontinued;  in  our  company  two  in- 
capable, and  two  rejected  for  service.     Moist,  disagreeable  weather. 

Monday ^  Ifh  Novevther, — Employed » in  making  muster-rolls  for  Major 
■,  the  Inspector.     Guard  at  camp  increased.    Very  cold — ^white  frost 

Titexdayj  8th  J^m^emfrer.— Introduced  to  Mr.  Woods,  proprietor  of  Wood- 
▼ille — an  agreeable  man  enough,  and  much  reduced  in  circumstances. 
Wrote  for  Mr.  Yoorhies  to  the  Governor,  resigning  his  commission  as  Sheriff 
and  Brigade  Inspector. 

Thursdavj  lOth  November. — ^Very  strict  regulations.  Orders  to  throw  up 
a  parapet  defence.  Great  alarm  m  New-Orleans ;  British  expected.  Las^ 
Sunday  deputation  left  New-Orleans  to  General  Jackson  for  assistance. 

Friaay,  Wih  November^  1814. — ^Men  much  displeased  at  the  idea  of  being 
compelled  to  work  on  the  parapet  Complaints  made  about  pillaging  the 
inhabitants.  Woodrille  is  a  poor,  pitiful,  insignificant  ^aoe,  containing,  as 
is  usual  in  ^uch  places,  a  tarern  and  billiard  table.  There  are  barracks 
here  for  1,000  men  in  tolerable  order;  but  there  being  no  superintendent, 
(they)  are  fast  going  to  ruin.  Opposite  the  town  is  a  small  fort,  from  which 
Lafitte  supplied  himself  with  cannon.  This  evening  a  strong  patrol  or- 
dered out^  in  consequence  of  desertion  apprehended,  uie  militia  refusing  to 
work  at  the  parapet  directed  for  their  protection.  Volunteered  my  ser- 
Tices. 

Saturdayy  I2th  November j  1814. — Received  letter  from  home.  Rigid 
roles  enforced ;  rules  of  war  read  to  the  militia. 

Sunday,  IZih  November,  1814. — ^Rain  this  morning.  In  the  evening 
Colonel  Ross  and  Governor  Claiborne  arrived  in  camp.  Men  still  dissatis- 
fied with  orders  to  throw  up  parapet  wall.  Gunboat  with  two  prizes  taken 
near  Barmtaria  Pass. 

Monday  J  lAth  November,  1814. — ^Made  out  Knox's  account  of  expenses. 
Last  evening  part  of  the  44th  U.  S.  Regiment  arrived.  Claiborne  and  suite 
left  without  reviewing.    Cloudy. 

Tuesday,  Ibth  November,  1814. — ^As  usual,  some  desertions ;  guards  heavy 
and  useless*.    In  the  night  about  two  hours  hard  rain. 

Wednesday,  I6ih  November,  1814. — Drew  small  rations;  detailed  a  party 
of  carpenters  for  hospital;  siok  increasing;  rations  defective  in  quantity 
and  quality ;  resigned  as  sergeant. 

Thursday,  l7th  Novmber,  1814. — Wrote  home.  Damp,  disagreeable 
weather. 

Friday,  IBth  November. — Orders  to  send  out  scouting  parties.  Mr.  Knox 
got  his  commission  as  second  lieatenant  Wrote  to  Quartermaster 
General  for  Voorhies.    Cold. 

Saturday,  I9th  Nov. — Fine  weather,  and  very  cold.    • 

Sunday^  20th  Nov.,  1814. — ^Took  place  in  Voorhies'  quarters.  Very 
much  engaged.  Delivered  stationery  to  the  different  companies.  Wrote 
provision  return  for  ours,  commencing  t»-morrow  and  ending  24Ui.  Knox 
and  Taylor  went  to  Orleans. 

Monday,  21  st  Nov. — Heavy  rain  last  night.  Wrota  home  and  to  Dr. 
Hennen.  Bbsy  in  making  out  returns  for  ammunition — twelve  rounds 
each  man,  and  three  flints.    Moderate  weather. 

Tuesday.  22d  Nov- — Made  out  returns  for  straw;  18lbs.  each  man. 
Col.  Declouet  and  Voorhies  went  this  morning  to  Orleans.    Fatigue  party 
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called  out  for  fortificationfl.  Much  discontent  about  it  E&gineer  arrived. 
As  apprehended,  about  three  o'clock,  when  the  militia  were  ordered  oa  ia. 
tigue,  many  refused  to  do  duty,  and  consequently  put  in  confinement 

Wednesday^  23^  Nov,,  18U.— The  cowardly  fellows  in  confinemeat 
turned  out  to  work.    Men  still  discontented. 

Thursday,  2Uh  JVpv.— Discontents  still  continuing.  A  court-maitiaL 
Wet  weather. 

Friday,  25th  Nav.-^X  large  Roasian  ship  dropped  down  the  river.  For- 
tification slowly  progressing. 

Saturday,  26th  Nov. — Another  vessel  with  passengers.  Very  bad 
weather. 

Sunday,  27th  Nov. — Weather  somewhat  milder.  Pretty  business  in 
office. . 

Monday,  2Stk  Nov. — Made  out  Laughlin^s  provision  for  two  days,  beginr 
ning  to-morrow.    Made  out  fuel  accounts. 

Tuesday,  29th  iVbo.— Consolidated  fuel  accounts.  Oar  pitiful  Adjutant 
gave  himself  some  airs  about  my  not  doing  duty.   . 

Friday,  2d  Dec. — ^News  of  Gen.  Jackson's  arrival. 

Sunday,  4th  Dec — Provision  return,  beginning  the  5th,  and  ending  the 
8tlL  inclusive.  To  the  utter  mortification,  Gen.  Jackson  passed  by  water, 
ana  did  not  visit  us,  as  expected.  No  doubt  he  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
visit  Plaquemine.  the  post  that  will  first  be  ezpos^  to  danger.  Foggy, 
rainy,  disagreeable  weather. 

Monday,  5th  Dec,  1814.— An  exj^ss  arrived,  on  way  to  New>0riean8| 
with  infcMrmation  of  three  or  four  British  vessels  naving  passed  the  bar.  In 
consequence  an  immediate  inspection  of  arms  took  place  by  Colonel  Declou* 
et,  a  considerable  number  of  which  were  founa  deficient,  and  replaced 
from  the  public  store.  This  will  always  be  the  case  till  the  militia  are 
made  amenable  for  not  taking  care. 

Tuesday,  6th  Dec — ^No  news  from  Pla()uemine.  Still  remain  sick.  Fa- 
tigue party  cleaning  ditches.    Court-martial. 

Wednesday,  1th  Dec — Passed  a  bad  night.  This  morning  two  boats 
passed  with  provisions  for  Plaquemine.    No  news.    Hazy  weather. 

Thursday,  8th  Dec— Misunderstanding  between  Col.  Declouet  and  Lieut 
Col.  Col  well.  The  latter  thinks  his  command  is  overlooked  altogether  by 
the  former.  First  military  punishment  took  place  this  afternoon— one  was 
paddled,  and,  together  with  two  others^  sentenced  to  twelve  days  hard  labor, 
and  confinement  in  guard-house. 

Friday,  9th  Dec,  1814. — About  11  o'clock  Gen.  Jackson  afrived  from 
Fort  Placjuemine.  Visited  the  fortification,  and  went  on  without  looking 
at  the  militia — indeed,  this  body  of  men  would  disgrace  anv  country. 

Tuesday,  I3th  Dec — John  Baker  here.  He  brought  no  letters,  which  is 
surprising.  News  arrived  that  a  British  squadron,  with  a  Vice- Admiral's 
flag,  had  arrived,  and  stationed  between  Pensacola  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  Admiral's,  of  course  a  74>  with  many  vessels  with  them, 
and  sisals  of  many  more  off  the  ooast.  The  place  is  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  best  place  for  rendezvous. 

Wednesday,  lAth  Dec — Serious  apprehensions  of  an  attack. 

Thursday,  I5th  December. — Received  news  of  a  battle  between  our 
troops  and  the  enemy,  in  which  it  is  said  we  lost  four  gun-boats,  and  the 
enemy  24  barges  and  troops.  The  action  took  place  yesterday  at  night 
This  day  Captain  Sachat  took  possession,  with  his  company,  of  the  fort  op- 
posite uie  cama  and  a  requisition  for  a  reconnoiteruig  party  to  obstmct 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  was  ordered.  -  This  night  a  heavy  storm  of 
wind  and  rain. 

Friday,  16th  D0oem5«r— Made  provision  return  from  17th  to  20th,  and 
morning  report— ^3  men  and  1  woman;  216  rations.    Eequiaition  of  ae* 
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groes  a  few  days  ago;  near  100  at  work  on  fortification.  Scooting  party 
stBkiied  this  forenoon,  nnder  command  of  Lieutenant  William  Knox,  in 
boats  and  piroqnes,  and  15  days'  provisions.  Lieutenant  Stokes,  on  return 
from  command  at  Orleans,  brought  intelligence  of  a  battle  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Four  of  oar  gun-boats  oestroyed,  and  one  blown  up  by  the  Cap. 
Johnson.  n 

Saturday,  17th  Decmher. — General  Morgan  and  suite  arrived.  Intelli- 
gence of  Indians  and  British  near.  Twelve  rounds  to  each  man  delivered 
about  midnight. 

Sunday  J  ISth  Jkcemiberj  1814. — ^A  boisterous,  rainy  night.  No  appearance 
of  the  enemy.    Voorhies  went  to  town ;  wrote  home  by  him. 

Monday,  19th  December. — A  most  tremendous  night— black  frost,  heavy 
wind,  ice  on  ^lery.  Troops  reviewed  by  General  Morgan,  and  officers 
treated  by  Colonel  pe  Clouet. 

Tuesday,  2(Hk  December. — Last  night  a  severe  frost  Made^out  morning 
report — a  provision  return  for  54  men  and  1  woman,  commencing  to-mor- 
row and  ending  the  24th.  Troops  reviewed.  Letters  from  home  by  Mr. 
Voorhies.  , 

Wedneeday,  2l8i  December. — Cold,  severe  weathe^.  Strict,  unnecessary 
orders.  New  alarms,  and  delivery  of  12  rounds  of  cartridges  to  each  man. 
Another  review.  Representations  made  in  Orleans;  the  militia  in  a  state 
of  insubordination. 

Thursday,  22d  December. — ^Weather  changed  from  cold  to  warm  and  wet 
News  received  of  the  debarkation  of  the  British  at  Bsdize.  '^  Some  spies  of 
the  enemy  suspected  to  have  visited  the  oamp.  Commands  to  reconnoitre 
sent  in  every  direction.  It  is  probable  an  attack  will  be  made  on  us  this 
night  or  to-morrow.  The  utmost  vigilance  used.  Gun-boat  passod  this 
afternoon. 

Friday,  2Sd  December,  1814. — Cannon  and  ammunition  arrived.  Made 
out  forage  returns  and  morning  report.  Cold,  raw,  disagreeable  weather. 
Troops  ordered  under  arms  this  forenoon ;  an  attack  expected ;  remained 
so  some  hours ;  delivered  extra  ^rms,  cartridges,  &c. ;  marched^  about  4 
o^clook,  every  one  except  the  sick  and  a  guard.  About  8  heard  a  ter- 
rible-discharge of  artillery  and  small  arms,  which  lasted  without  inter- 
mission two  hours.  Our  troops  marched  about  five  miles ;  attacked  the 
picket  guard  of  British.  The  army  under  General  Jackson  is  supported  by 
the  Louisiana  and  a  gun-boat.  No  certain  news  of  the  result  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Colewell  suspended. 

December  24lh. — ^Action  continued;  gun-boat  blown  up  by  the  British. 
Marched. 

December  25th. — Skirmishes — cannon  on  each  side.  The  Louisiana 
moved  up. 

December  26l&.^British  battery  silenced. 

December  27th. — ^Firing  on  our  side ;  little  on  that  of  the  enemy. 

December  2Sth. — Same  as  before. 

January  1st,  1815. — ^Year  began  by  a  tremendous  discharge  of  artillery, 
bombs,  &c.,  on  both  sides.  Very  severe  firing  all  day.  One  of  the 
enemy's  cannon  dislodged.  Some  wounded  oh  our  side,  and  some  killed 
on  that  of  the  foe.  Every  man  employed  in  hauling  guns.  Still  much 
misunderstanding  among  the  officers. 

January  2d. — ^Firing  continued.  Lloyd  Wilcox  and  Martin  Demaret  and 
company  joined  us.  Nothing  particular  to-day.  Called  out  almost  every 
hour  in  the  night 

January  Zd,  1815. — ^News  of  arrival  of  2,000  troops  from  above.  Little 
firing  this  day. 

January  4m,  1815. — Eentacky  and  Tennessee  troops,  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  3,000,  landed  nearly  opposite.    British  in  possession  of  B.  Mor- 
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Sin*8  plantatioo.     Firing  on  oar  side  cootiniied  with  little  intenniatkm. 
ritish  very  qniet. 

January  5m,  l8l5.--Cfthnonading  continued.  Some  houses  burnt  doipi 
by  our  shot.  British  erecting  strong  batteries.  A  geneni  engagement 
hourly  expected. 

January  6th,  1815. — Finished  erecting  eight  guns  on  the  side  opposite 
the  enemy.  Completed  Yoorhiefl'  accounts.  Fine  weather  for  the  last  few 
days. 

January  7thy  1815.  Saturday. — ^Intelligence  of  a  skirmish  between  the 
outpostSj  and  that  tne  enemy  has  crossed  the  river.  Joined  by  several 
companies;  our  probable  number  500.  Marched  in  consequence  to  the 
breastwork  below  the  eiffht.-gun  batteryi  without  provisions,  as  lias,  always 
been  the  case  when  we  had  to  march. 

January  8^  Sunday, — A  heavy  cannonade  began  ^on  both  sides,  sue* 
oeeded  by  a  most  tremendous  me  of  musketry,  which  lasted  near  two 
hours.  The  enemy  attempted  to  storm  Jackson'^s  Fort,  but  were,  a^r  an 
obstinate  combat,  attended  with  great  loss,  finally  repulsed.  On  this  side^ 
we  were  also  attacked  by  about  700  or  800.  The  skirmish  lasted  but  a  few 
minutes.  Our  right  wing  shsmefally  gave  way— of  course  nothing  but  a 
retreat  saved  us.  The  loss  sustained  on  (our)  tide  was  tiifling.  We  left 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  spiked,  all  our  basgage,  tents,  &o.,  and  retreated  ' 
about  two  miles,  where  we  encamped  ana  got  provisions  after  sundown. 
For  the  last  five  nights  slept  in  open  air,  constantly  disturbed  by  false 
alarms. 

January  9th,  1815,  Monday.-^^et,  drizzly  weather.  Marched  throogh 
the  swamp  to  yesterday's  battle-mund,  from  whence  the  English  were 
found  to  have  previously  decamped.  Damned  strange,  contradictory  orders 
from  Gen.  Morgan^  who  knows  nothing  of  military  affairs,  but  is  entirely 
governed  by  an  ignorant  fop  named  B.,  and  a  self-conceited  attorney 
named  T.  R.  ♦, 

January  lOthy  llth,  and  12th, — Kemained  encamped.  Nothing  doing  on 
other  side.     11th,  the  British  buried  their  dead. 

January  I2ih,  Uth,  15th,  16tk,  nth,  18M,  19(A.^Continiial  firing  on  both 
sides,  particularly  on  ours ;  and  on  the*  20th  the  British  left  their  statioOy 
and  more  than  80  pieces  of  cannon. 

January  2\tt,  22d^  and  23d — On  the  22d,  General  Jackson,  with  most  of 
his  troops,  left  camp.    Nothing  material  since  has  happened. 

January  2Ath  ana  25th. — ^Nothing  new.  Great  rejoicing  in  Orleans,  at 
which  our  old  woman  was  present. 

January  25th  to  the  ZUt, — Same,  only  very  cold  weather — suffering  ex- 
tremely tor  want  of  blankets. 

February  1st,  1815. — Very  boisterous  weather.    Much  sickness  in  campi 

February  3d.— Several  of  sick  died  last  night.  The  number  in  tiie  hos- 
pital daily  augmenting.   Tempestuous,  wet,  disagreeable,  unhealthy  weather. 

FebrxMry  Ath,  5th,  Sth,  7th,  atid  8^.— Weather  very  eold— men  without 
blanketing.     Every  day  three  or  four  dead. 

February  9th,  Thursday.^fleasmt  weather.  General  Jackson  and  suite 
arrived  in  our  camp.    Reviewed  by  General  Jackson.    What  a  sorry  sight ! 

February  10th,  Friday.— JAent,  Whittemore  died.  Deaths  from  &ye  to 
eight  each  day. 

February  Uth,  12th,  13lh,  14ih,  and  15/A.— Mortality  increasinc:.  Weather 
cold.  On  the  15th,  received  orders  to  be  in  readiness  to  march.  Officers 
impeaching  each  other. 

February  15th  to  28fA— Nothing  material  for  these  last  days.  News  of 
peace,  ana  orders  for  a  general  muster  on  the  28th. 
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Wx  are  indebted  to  the  Railroad  Journal,  published  in  New-York,  for  the 
following  important  table,  made  up  to  the  24th  of  February,  1854: — 


MAMS  OP  OOKPAHT. 


AtlftnUe  ud  St.  Lawrence .  .  .Mmlne. 

AadroMoggin  and  Kennebeo. . .  * 

Kennebec  and  Portland * 

Portland.  Saco  and  PortamoQCfa.  * 

York  and  Comberland * 

Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal.  .N.  H. 

Concord. '* 

Clieetiire •* 

Northern .«« 

ICaneheeter  ahd  Lawronce . .  «•  ** 

Naahua  and  LoweU " 

Porumonth  and  Concord. " 

SnUiTan " 

Connectlent  and  PaMampaio Vt. . 

Rutland •• 

Vermoat  Central " 

Vermont  and  Canada ** 

Weatern  Vemont *• 

Vermont  Valley *» 

Boaton  and  LowelU Maae. 

Bof  ton  and  If  aiae ** 

Boaion  and  Prorldence ** 

Boaton  aod  Worcester " 

Cape  Cod  Branch ** 

Connecticttt  Rirer; ** 

Baatern «« 

FaURiver «« 

Fitchborf " 

New-Bedford  and  Taunton....  " 

Norfolk  Connty ** 

Old  Colony *< 

Taanton  Branch " 

Vermont  and  Uaaaachosetta. . .  " 

Worceeter  and  Nashua ** 

Western " 

Stonington..., R.  I.. 

ProTidence  and  Worcester. ...  ** 

Canal Conn. 

Hartford  and  Ne  w-HaTen ' 

Housatonic 

Hartford,  Prov.  and  FishklU..  ' 
Naw-London,  WU.  *  Palmer. 
New- York  and  New-Haven. . . . 

Naofatnck 

New- London  and  Ne  w-Haren .  < 

Norwich  and  Worcester. .....  ' 

Boffalo  and  New  York  City N.  Y. 

Buffalo,  Coming  and  N.  York.  ' 

Buffalo  and  State  Line * 

Canandaigua  and  Niagara  F.. .  < 

Canandalgua  and  Elmira ' 

Cayuga  and  Susquehanna, ....  < 

Erie,  ( .New- York  and  Erie) ....  ' 

HudsonRlTer ' 

Harlem • 

Long  Island ' 

New.  York  Central ' 

Ogdensburgh  (Northern) ' 

Oswego  and  Syracuse ' 

Plattsburg  and  Montreal * 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga. ' 

Rutland  and  Washington ' 

Saratoga  and  Washington * 

Troy  and  Rutland * 
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1,355,500 

985,747 
1,640,978 
1,485,000 
9;078,685 
3,016,634 

717,543 

600,000 


1,007,600 
1,486,000 
8,500,000 
1,500,000 
309,000 

1,830,000 
4,076,974 
3,160,390 
4,500,000 

491,395 
1,591,100 
9,850,000 
1,090,000 
3,640,000 

500,000 

547,015 
1,064,070 

950,000 
9,140,536 
1,134,000 
5,150,000 

1,457,500 

929,500 

9,350,000 


558,861 
3,000,000 

996,00U 

750,500 
9,121,110 

900,000 

879,036 

425,509 

687,000 

10,000,000 

3,740,515 

4,725,250 

1.875,146 

23,085,6U0 

1,579,969 

350,000 

174,042 

610,000 

850  000 

809,800 

237,090 


1,016,500 
297,800 
123,884 
341,100 
692,200 
none. 
720,900 


|5,150JI78 
9,064,458 
9,514,067 
1,459,38* 
713,605 
9,540,917 
1,485,000 
3,009,094 


ill 


550,000 
9,499.100 
3,500,000 

700,000 


150,000 
890,000 
495,000 
171,800 
193,500 
500,000 

none. 
119,305 

none. 
819,743 
989,300 

none. 
1,001,500 
171,910 
5,319,590 
467,700 
300,000 
500,000 
800,000 


800,000 
1,641,000 
440,000 
650,000 
701,600 
1,550,000 

879,000 

589,400 

400.000 

24,003,865 

7,046,395 

977.463 

516,946 

10.773,823 

2,969,760 

201.500 

131,000 

25,000 

400.000 

940,000 

100,000 


651,914 

1,400,000 
673,500 
1,745,516 
5,577,467 
12,000,000 
1,500,000 


1,995,249 
4,092,927 
3,546,214 
4,845,967 

633,906 
1,801,946 
3,120.391 
1.050,000 
3,623,073 

520,475 
1,245,927 
2,203,534 

307,136 
3,203,333 
1,321,945 
9,953,759 

1,791,999 
1,400,000 
3,150,000 
2,500,000 
In  prog. 
1,511,111 
4,978,467 

1,.160,6I0 

2,596,488 

2,550,500 

In  prog. 

1,921,270 

In  prog. 

987.627 

1,070,786 

33,070,863 

10,527,654 

6,102,935 

2,446,391 

33,859,423 

5,133,834 

607,803 

849,775 

774,495 

1,250,000 

1,632,945 

329,577 


$254,743  none. 
140.561  none. 
168,114 
208,669 
93,940 
150,538 
805.805 
287,768 
328,782 

132,545 


405,897 


639,529 
329,041 
69,629 
114.410 
806,713 


267,561 


76,760  none, 
74,241  none. 
4,318,962  1    7 


460,137 
90,616 


213,078 
173,545 
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VAMI  OF  COKPAITT. 


*V^ 


Troy  aad  Bottofn.. N.  T. 

Wateriown  and  Rome *• 

Oamden  and  A.inbo]r « N.  J. 

Morris  and  Esiez " 

New-Jersey •* 

New-Jersey  Central " 

CHmberlaad  Valley Penn. 

Erie  and  North  East " 

Harrlsbnrgh  and  Lancaster.. . .  ** 
PhUadelphia  and  Reading. ....  *• 
PhUad.,  WUmington  and  Bait..     " 

Pennsylranla  Central '* 

PhUadelphia  and  Trenton " 

fPennsylYania  Coal  Co ** 
Baltimore  and  Ohio Md.. 
Washington  Branch ** 
Baltimore  and  Sasquehanna. . .      " 
Alexandria  and  Orange Va. . 
ManaaaasUap *• 

Petersbnrgh ** 

Blchmond  and  Danville *' 

Richmond  and  Petersbnrgh.. . .      ** 

Rich .,  Fred,  and  Potomao ** 

Booth  Side    «« 

Virginia  Central " 

Virginia  and  Tennessee " 

Winchester  and  Potomae " 

Wumington  and  Raleigh N.  C. 

Charlotte  and  South  Carolina... 8.  C. 

Greenville  and  Columbia " 

South  Carolina " 

WUmington  and  ManeheBter. .      *' 

Georgia  Central Ga.. 

0«>rgia " 

Macon  and  Western " 

Muscogee " 

Southwestern " 

Alabama  A,  Tennessee  River.... Ala.. 

Memphis  and  Charleston " 

Mobile  and  Ohio <• 

Montgomery  and- West  Point..      " 

Southern Miss. 

Bast  Tennessee  and  G«or^a..Tenn. 
.  Nashville  and  Chattanoogft  ...      *' 

Covington  and  Lexington Ky.. 

Frankfort  an  d  Lexington " 

,    Louisville  and  Frankfort ** 

iMaysville  and  Lexington " 

^Tleveland  and  Pittsburgh Ohio. 

Cleveland  and  Toledo " 

Cleveland  and  Erie " 

Cleveland  and  Colnmbos ** 

Columbus,  Piqua  and  Indiana.      ** 

Columbus  and  Lake  Erie " 

Cincinnati,  Ham.  and  Dayton.      ** 

Cincinnati  and  Marietta ** 

Dayton  and  Western «• 

Dayton  and  Michigan ** 

Eaton  and  Hamilton « 

Greenville  and  Miami " 

Hillsboro' «• 

Little  Miami.  , " 

Mansfield  and  Sandusky " 

Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie " 

Ohio  Central " 

Ohio  and  Mississippi •* 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania " 

Ohio  and  Indiana " 

Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley ** 

Xenia  and  Columbus ^ 
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irt.  Xn.— RAILROADS. 

The  people  of  New-Orleans  have,  by  a  large  vote,  determined  to  substi- 
tute a  direct  subscription  to  their  great  railroad  works  In  the  place  of  the 
real  estate  tax  previously  voted.  This  measure  will  facilitate  their  con- 
struction, and  is  hailed  by  the  citizens  with  gratification.  From  the  last 
Annual  Report  of  James  Robb,  E?q..  President  of  the  New-Orleans  and 
Great  Northern  Railroad,  we  extract  the  following: — 

***  New-Orleans,  with  railroad  communications  ^xte^ding  to  the  Tennessee 
River,  can  defy  all  competition  of  rivalry  for  the  trade  which  naturally  and 
legitimately  belongs  to  her.  Every  road  constructed,  and  to  be  constructed, 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  will  become  the  tributaries  of 
such  an  improvement,  and  no  contrivance  can  divert  or  prevent  this  result. 
The  Illinois  Central,  Mobile  and  Ohio,  Memphis  and  Charleston,  Missis- 
sippi Central,  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  Nashville  and  Louisville,  and 
the  Alabama  and  Southern,  will  all  lend  immensely  to  its  traffic  and 
importance,  making  it,  as  I  have  stated  in  ray  first  annual  report,  to  other 
railroads  what  the  Mississippi  River  is  to  .its  tributaries.  The  travel  between 
the  North  and  the  South  will  seek  the  South  through  Virginia  by  way  of  the 
Tennessee  valley.  It  is  shorter  than  any  other  route  proposed  or  likely  to  be 
adopted,  and  combines  attractions  in  scenery  and  beauty  of  country  unsur- 
passed, and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  more  soathern  route  can  be  a 
competitor  for  the  through  travel  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Noi-th 
Atlantic  cities.  The  productions  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  northern  part  of  the  latter,  contiguous  to  the  Ten_ 
nessee  River,  will  find  their  markets  at  their  own  seaboard,  and  it  is  no! 
expected  that  artificial  highways  will  divert  them  hither;  the  mission  o 
our  improvements  is  to  cultivate  and  extend  what  belongs  to  us,  and  this 
will  be  completely  achieved  when  your  road  and  its  magnificent  connec- 
tions are  established  and  perfected. 

"  In  ray  last  annual  report,  the  subject  of"  the  importance  of  bringing  to 
New-Orleans  the  traffic  of  the  Pacific,  by  way  of  tne  Isthmus  of  Tehuanle- 
pec,  was  treated  of.  The  voyage  between  New- York  and  San  Francisco 
has  not  been  made,  up  to  this  time,  in  less  than  twenty-one  days,  by  either 
of  the  routes  employed.  The  adoption  of  the  route  from  San  Francisco  oi 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  of  your  road  to  the  intersection  with  the  Mem» 
phis  and  Charleston,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  to  Chattanooga,  ,and  the 
roads  from  thence,  via  Knoxville  and  Virginia,  to  Washington  City  would 
reduce  the  time  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  days,  equal  to  a  gain  of  a  week,  and 
the  saving  of  more  than  eighteen  hundred  miles  of  ocean  navigation;  and 
as  railroads  are  being  built  from  New-Brunswick  to  East  Canada,  which 
will  lessen  the  time  of  travel  between  New-York  and  London  to  eight 
days,  the  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  London,  which  now  employs  thirty- 
two  days,  may  be  reduced  to  twenty-two  days.  It  is  idle  to  speculate 
on  the  revolutions  in  trade  and  commerce,  so  important  to  New-Orleans, 
that  must  ensue  on  the  completion  of  this  great  thoroughfare  of  nations.  It 
will  bring  us  enterprise  to  improve  the  liberal  bounties"  of  our  natural  posi- 
tion ;  vigorous  enerffy  will  spring  into  life,  that  will  successfully  vindicate 
our  title  to  that  rank  and  equality  which  will  be  derived  from  our  unrival- 
led resources. 

'*  Various  schemes  have  been  projected  to  build  railroads  to  the  Pacific, 
but  their  being  carried  on  to  a  point  of  practical  success,  for  a  long  perioa 
of  time  to  come,  may  justly  be  regarded  with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  The 
progress  of  building  railroads  in  the  Northern  States,  shows  that  the  exten- 
sion of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  any  one  continuous  line,  annually,  is  a  fair  average 
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of  pros^ress,  even  through  populous  and  settled  States.  The  distance  from 
the  nearest  point  on  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  is  about  1,600  miles;  and, 
taking  past  experience  of  progress  as  a  criterion  of  the  future,  the  present 
generation  could  scarcely  witness  the  completion  of  such  a  work.  Enter- 
taining these  views,  the  advantages  of  an  early  completion  of  your  road 
and  of  the  transit  of  the  Tehuantepec,  possess  not  only  great  present  and 
local,  but  immense  national  importance,  and  is  a  glowing  exhibition  of  the 
necessity  of  hastening  our  public  works  by  uncommon  energy,  and  particular- 
ly your  road,  now  so  fairly  commenced,  and  which  is  to  bind  us  more  closely 
with  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  States  of  the  confederacy,  and  some  six  or 
seven  millions  of  people,  whose  productions  almost  exclusively  seek  a  mar- 
ket at  our  wharves,  and  an  outlet  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

"  While  making  reference  to  the  general  importance  of  the  scheme  of 
your  road,  it  is  proper  to  bring  to  your  notice  some  of  its  local  advantages, 
its  tratl&c,  when  opened  to  the  State  line,  will  comprise  the  transportation 
of  lumber,  building  materials,  and  some  cotton.  Ihe  present  consumption 
of  lumber  in  New-Orleans  reaches  near  50.000,000  feet  per  annum,  and  is 
chiefly  derived  from  the  Red  River,  and  tne  various  tributaries  emptying 
into  the  surrounding  lakes.  The  cost  of  transportation  ranges  from  $2  50 
to  $4  per  1,000  feet.  Supplies  of  sawed  timber  can  be  brought  on  your  road 
for  a  distance  of  120  miles,  for  $3  per  1,000  feet  j  and  within  this  extent  of 
its  line  there  is  penetrated  70  miles  of  pine  forests,  yielding  lumber  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  in  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  the  present  demand  of  the 
city  for  twenty  years ;  besides  lumber,  firewood  and  brick  will  be  largely 
transported,  and,  with  this  new  and  important  traffic,  there  will  spring  up 
incidental  and  extensive  employments,  that  will  greatly  promote  the  in- 
crease of  an  active  and  industrious  population,  who  will  require  constant 
and  large  supplies  of  produce  and  merchandise  from  the  city,  constituting  a 
traffic  of  very  considerable  importance. 

"  The  number  of  passengers  to  be  transported  on  excursion  trains  to  the 
Lake  Shore  and  the  Pine  Woods  will  be  very  large,  and  cannot  fail  to  add 
greatly  to  the  productiveness  of  the  road  from  the  city  to  the  State  line.'' 


ProhahU  ExptndUMrea  of  the  New-Orleam,  Jaektom,  and  OrMt  IfmrtUn  Rntrond  C0mpmf 
^^  to  JfliMuiry  31,  1854. 

Engineering  Department  and  Con- 
tractors for  October,  November, 
December  and  Janaury $120,000  00 

IronRaila 310,000  00 

Cars 10,000  00 

Conlingenciea 20,000  00 

Reduction  of  Stock 5,000  00 

Billspayable 750  00 


#405,790  00 


RS80UBCSS. 

Caabonhand f88,(S00  00 

CoUactlon  on  account 

of  oapiUl  stock 45,000  00 

Collection  on  aecoant 

of  arrear  taxes 50,000  00 

State  Bonds 105,000  00 


349,000  00 

•133,150  00 
Niw-OftLSAHS,  J9ovember  1, 1853. 

(Signed)    J.  Calboux,  Secrcfarf. 


(B.) 

SUtement  of  th$  ReetipU'and  Expenditnrei  of  the  Ife»-OrUcn»,  Jaektou  amd  Qrtat  Nortktn  JUil- 
road  Componff  to  April  10,  1854. 


RICBIPTS. 

Capital  Stock— On  account  of*- 

Subscription  in  New- 
Orleans $450,934  00 

Subscription  in  Mis- 
sissippi 67,880  75 

Subscription  railroad 
tnzforl658 1U3,M9«8 


From  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  in  bonds 
at40yeara 180,000  00 


Real  Estate  Tax  B'da 

due  in  1850,  issued 

fbr  oonitmction . . .     80,000  00 
Real  Estate  Tax  B'ds 

duo  In  1857,  issued 

Ibrloan 800,000  00 


$056,410  43 
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Real  Esute  Tax  B'ds 
due  In  1658,  iwnied 
for  loan #150,000  00 

Bills  Payable  :— 
iMaed  for  Real  £■* 

tate 3S,1S3  SO 

leaned  for  Loans....  808,33138 
'*     fbr  CoMtroo- 


480,000  00 


tion,eto. $54,303  5S 


344,760  14 


Interest :— 
ReoelTed  on  aocovnt 
of  Madison  Coanty 
Bonds 11,760^00 


$1,704,036  57 


ZXPIHDITURIS. 


Gradnation,  Masonry  and  Bridges, 

Iron  Rails 

Chairs,  Spikes  and  Tom-ont  Irons. 

CroasTiep 

Laying  Track 

LocomotlTes 

Cars 

Way  Station  Buildings 

Wood  Shed  and  Water  Stations... 

Division  Houses 

Machine  Shops 

Tools  and  Machinsry 

Engineering :~ 
f  Surrey  s  under  direction  of  Col. 

IW.S.  CampbeU 
Surreys  under  direction  of  A.  P. 
Winchester 
Surveys  and  location  under  di- 
•(     rection  of  Oh.  £ng.  1st  Dlv. . . 
Surveys   and  location  under  di. 
rection  of  Chief  Engineer,  Sd 

and  dd  Divisions 

On  account  of  superintending 

construction 

Advertising  and  printing 

Commission ^ 

Right  of  Way..... 

Real  Estate  for  Depots  in  Louisi- 
ana and  Mississippi 


$811,406  70 

410,730  37 

.     18,860  83 

07,436  19. 

.     18,118  60 

35,755  38 

.     16,958  10 

5,500  00 

814  84 

1,335  00 

3,080  13 

830  47 


14,609  80 

7,845  30 

43,180  89 

31,408  33 

37,569  38 
8,683  59 
1,389  41 

11,797  67 

75,306  80 


Interest $11,609  07 

Fencing 1,530  54 

Expense 34,151  46 

Reduction  of  Stock 31,867  55 

Taxes 549  45 

Coupons  No  Ion  bonds 

due  in  1856 1,800  00 

Coupons  No.  1  on  bonds 

due  in  1857 13,000  00 

Coupons  No.  1  on  bonds 

due  in  1858 6,000  00 

19,800  00 

Contingencies 365  76 

Total  Expeodlturss $1,736,354  08 

Cash  in  New-Orleans. .  .49,903  83 

"  in  hands  Ajiistant 
Treasurer,  Aber- 
deen, Miss 3,961  57 

"    in  hands  of  Agent, 

Canton,  Miss... .  5,170  00 

'*    In  hands  of  Agent, 

Gallatin,  Miss. .     346  35 

$58,681  64 

$1,794,936  57 
John  Calhoun,  Trtaatarw. 


(C.) 


StotMwiif  of  Snbteripthm  to  the  Capital  Stock  of  tko  Nao-Orlean»t  Jackoon  and  Groat  yortkorn 

Railroad  Ooa^any. 


By  whom  payable.  Amount. 
Louisiana— State  of  Louisiana.. $1,600,000  00 
"          City  of  N.Orleans...  3,000,000  00 
**          Tax  Payers  of  New- 
Orleans.....' 333,333  33 

'•  Voluntary  Subscrip- 

tion in  N.  Orleans.     617,750  00 

"  Contractors 186,780  00 

Missisifippi— State  of  Mississippi 

(estimated) 600,000  00 

"  Monroe  County 460,000  00 

'*  Madison 100,000  00 


By  whom  payable.  Amount. 

Mississippi— Attala $73,075  00 

"           Oktibbeha 50,000  00 

•*            Hinds 39,000  00 

"            Copiah 6,985  00 

"            Pike 0,500  00 

"  Canton  and  Jackson 

Railroad 44,V70  00 

Totrt $6,130,073  83 

Nkw-Oilsans,  April  10, 1854. 


Raomrcot  of  tko  Neto^OrUamo,  Jaekoom  and    Great  Nortktm  BaUroad  Oompomf, 

SnbKripUon  due  in  1854 $3,801 ,150  65  I  Subscription  due  after  1856 $577,333  75 

'<         1855 1,396,503  60 


1656 374,930  00 


$5,149,896  9o 


COMMEBCE  AND  NAYXOATION  OF  THS  UNITED  STATE& 


Art.  im.-COH]IfillCE  ANB  NATIGiTM  «F  TIE  SfdTED  STATES. 


Th£  Commerce  and  Nayiffation  Report  for  1^53  has  left  the  printer's 
hands^  and  will  in  a  few  days  oe  laid  upon  the  desks  of  members  of  Con- 
gress. This  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  official  publica- 
tion that  emanates  from  any  one  of  the  government  departments.  It  is  a 
record  of  the  progress  of  our  commerce,  and  the  most  unmhtakable  and 
tangible  exponent  of  the  permanency  and  solidity  of  our  maritime  wel- 
fiue.  Congress  does  not  seem  to  attach  a  value  to  it  commensurate  with 
what  it  ediould  properly  clainL  A  very  few  thousand  copies  only  arc 
ordered  to  be  printed.  These,  or  a  great  portion  of  them,  are  never  dis- 
patched from  the  capital.  They  pass  from  the  folding-room  to  the  docu- 
ment-room; are  cast  aside  ultimately  as  waste  paper,  and  are  finally  dis- 
posed of  to  the  grocer.  The  fault  lies  with  the  merchant  more  than  with 
the  member ;  for  if  commercial  men  wonld  really  appreciate  the  document 
as  it  deserves  to  be  regarded,  representatives  would  take  pride  in  respond- 
ing to  their  calls  upon  them  for  copies.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  booK  oftener  heard  of 
than  examined — oftener  mutilated  for  its  worthlessness  than  cherished  for 
its  value. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  digest  wholly  the  tables  furnished  in  the  pre- 
sent volume,  at  the  reader  will  find  in  previous  numbers  the  aggregate  foot- 
ings of  our  exports  and  imports  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  We  desire,  how- 
ever, to  invite  attention  to  the  unprecedented  augmentation  which  has  taken 
place  in  our  shipping,  which  now  fairly  eclipses  in  magnitude  that  of  the 
mother  country. 

In  1815,  the  total  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  1,368,127  tons;  and  the  entire  ton- 
nage engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  amounted  to  but  435,066  tons.  In  1853, 
our  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage  amounted  to  4,407,010  tons,  and  the 
coasting  trade  employed  2,1 34,256  tons !  Such  has  been  the  increase  of  our 
local  and  foreign  shipping !  The  foUowing  is  a  statement  on  this  score  in 
detail : — 


Reflstared  reMals  employed 
in  foreign  trade 

Enrolled,  employed  In  cout- 
ing— orer  20  tone S,088,78S 

Enrolled,  employed  in  eoast- 
Ing— nnder  SO  tons 51 ,470 


Tone. 
2,10M75 

9,134,858 
4,237,933 


Enrolled  cod  flehery— OTer20 

tone 90,069 

Enrolled  mackerel 59,850 

"     cod— under  30  tons.        9,336 

109,077 

Grand  total,  u  above 4,407,010 


Tone. 

Permanent  regiafeared. 1,639,988 

Temporary       "  .../...  463,686 

Total  registered 2,238,21 4 

Permanent  enrolled 3,228,214 

Temporary      ** 14,408.2,242,623 

Total  enrolled 60,713 

Licensed,  uftder  20  tons 4,407,010 

Of  enrolled  and  licensed,  thert  were  employed 

In  the— 

Coasting  trade 2,983,783  tons. 

Cod  fishery 99,989    " 

Mackerel • 59,850    « 

2,242,622  ** 
Registered,  m  steam  naTlffatlon..  90,519  *' 
Eorolled,     in    "  '*  514,09S    *• 


It  cannot  but  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  South  to  find  that  it  has  dis- 
played a  more  than  ordmary  spirit  in  meriting  a  share  in  the  dock-enterprise 
of  me  country  the  past  year.  In  effect,  the  New-England  States  build  more 
vessels  than  all  the  other  States  combined  j  but  two  facts  must  be  borne  in 
mind  while  admitting  the  force  of  the  figures — first,  Maine  and  Massax^hu- 
setts  build  great  numbers  of  small  craft  for  their  fisheries;  and  secondly, 
Massachusetts  supplies  nearly  all  the  vessels  that  are  annually  sold  from 
the  United  States  for  the  Brazilian  market.    The  craft,  credited  below  to 
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the  Southern  States,  are  owned  in  the  South,  and  are  employed  in  the 
coasting  and  foreign  trade  of  the  States  respectively. 

T£8S£LS   BUILT  IN  THB  UNITED  BTATEfl^  1853. 

Sblpsand  *  Total  Total 

BarsrB.       Brigs.    Schooners.  Sloops,  ^e.  Steamers.  Yesscls.  Tons. 

Maine 132 70 133. 10. 7 881  118,916 

New-HampaWre Q -- 1 — — 10 8,606 

Vermont — — 9 — — 2 218 

Massachusetts 73 1 126 3 2 205 83,015 

Rhodelsland 6 — 5 — — U 3,170 

Connecticut 4 — 37 21 5 67 9,6M 

New-York 21 6 85 103 74 280 83.224 

New-Jersey -^.* — 30 22 6 58 7,167 

Pennsylvania 1 4  38 ...102 56 191 31,539 

Delaware - 1 11 19 2 33 4,436 

Maryland 15 9 97 — 1 122 16,901 

District  of  Columbia.  — — — 42 — 42 2,743 

Virginia    3 1 11 14 11 40 6.599 

North  Carolina — 1 16 3 « 22 1,746 

South  Carolina — — 24 13 1 38 1,993 

Georfria — — — — ....»...—  — — 

Florida —...»....— — — — — — 

Alabama — — — — — — — 

Mississippi — - — — -- — — — 

Louisiana — — 9 4 4 17 1,346 

Tennessee — - — — — .1 1 45 

Missouri — — 1..: 10 11 22 3,683 

Kentucky — — — 1 29 30  8,592 

Illinois — — — — — — — 

Wisconsin 1 1 10 2 — 14 :..    2,429 

Ohio 4 — 28 23 '...35 90 21,913 

Michigan — 1 20 — 14 35 4,304 

Texas — — — — — — — 

California — — — — 2 2 150 

Oregon  Ter — — — — — — -^ 

IndlanTer — — — — 9 9 3»456 

Vessels  desired  for  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina 
are  built  usually  in  North  Carolina,  owing  to  the  convenience  of  timber  in 
that  State,  and  the  facilities  it  possesses  for  launching  them  in  the  hull 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  sent  from  the  stocks  in  the  States  mentioned.  On 
the  whole,  the  South  should  be  grateful  to  the  enterprising  spirits  that  have 
come  forward  the  past  year,  to  vindicate  it  from  the  reproach  that  it 
''neither  possessed  enterprise  to  accomplish  a  measure,  nor  capital  to*con- 
summate  it^''*' — alluding  to  this  very  subject,  ship-building  and  the  coasting 
trade. 


Art.  XIT.— EDITOBIAI,  BOOK  HOWCES,  ETC. 

The  friends  of  the  late  Join  S.  Skinner  proposed  to  raise  a  monument  to  his  me- 
mory and  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  his  destitute  widow.  The  fund  is  to  be  raised 
among  the  agriculturists  of  the  Union,  in  whose  service  Mr.  Skinner's  whole  life 
was  spent.  He  established  the  first  agricultural  journal  in  America,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  editing  similar  journals  almost  up  to  the  period  of  his  death.  The 
amount  desired  is  $6,000,  of  which  95,000  will  go  to  the  widow  and  the  re- 
mainder be  expended  upon  the  monument.  Six  thousand  subscribers  at  $2  each 
are  asked  for,  and  each  subscriber  will  be  entitled  to  a  yearly  copy  of  the  Plough, 
Loom,  and  Anvil,  (the  work  which  Mr.  Skinner  last  edited),  containing  a  portrait, 
bio^aphy,  etc.,  of  the  deceased.  We  recommend  the  plan  to  public  favor.  Sub- 
■cnptions  will  be  directed  to  Myron  Finch,  Esq.,  office  of  the  Plough,  Loom,  and 
Anvil,  9  Spruce  Street,  Now- York. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia,  at  its  last  session,  chartered  the  White  Sulphur 
Springs  Company,  with  a  capital  not  exceeding  $1,500,000.  It  is  proposed  to  im- 
prove these  springs,  and  make  them  in  every  respect  the  most  invitmg  and  the 

*  Hant,  Angnst,  1853. 
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best  in  America.     In-  the  hands  of  a  proper  company  this  can.  easily  be  effected. 
*  We  trust  that  the  people*  of  the  South  will  move  in  the  matter,  ajhd  thus,  do 
much  for  the  retention  of  travel  within  their  own  limits.     No  more  favorable  op- 
portunity could  present  itself  than  the  present. 

We  continue  to  receive  the  volumes  of  the  British  Poets  in  course  of  publication 
by  Little,  Brown,-  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 

The  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Little,  Brown,  6l  Co.  is  about  to  mve  to  the  American 
public  the  best  edition  of  the  British  poets,  from  Sjienser  to  Moore,  that  has  been 
issued  in  this  country.  It  is  reprinted  from,  and  is  in  fact  a  fac-simile,  of  the 
celebrated  Aldinc  edition,  equal  to  it  in  the  beauty  of  its  typography,  and  in  the 
whiteness  and  finish  of  the  paper. 

They  are  issued  in  a  style  every  way  equal,  and  at  a  much  less  price  than  the 
English  editions. 
The  following  are  now  in  course  of  publication  : — 


Akenside 1  vol. 

Beattie 1  " 

Bums 3  " 

Butler 2  " 

Churchill 3  " 

Collins 1  « 

Cowper 3  " 

Dryden 5  " 

Falconer 1  " 

Goldsmith 1  " 

Gray 1  " 


Milton •. 3  vols. 

Pamell 1  " 

Pope  ..* 3  " 

Prior 2  " 

Shakspeare ' .  .1  " 

Surrey  and  Wyatt 2  « 

Swifl 3  " 

Thomson ,..2  " 

White,H.K I  « 

Young 2  « 


An  Art  Student  in  Munich,  by  Anna  Mary  Howitt  Boston :  Tkknor,  Reed,  6i 
Fields.  1854.  The  work  consists  of  gleanings  from  letters  written  home  during 
a  sojourn  in  Munich,  for  the  purpose  of  artistic  study.  They  record  the  beauti- 
ful and  happy  experiences  belonging  to  a  peculiarly  poetical  ch^ter  in  the  life  of 
a  woman  studying  art. 

"  Russia  as  It  la^''  by  Count  A.  de  Gurowski.  New- York :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  1854.  Washington  :  Taylor  dc  Maury.  This  is  an  able  and  valuable  work, 
and  comes  at  the  present  juncture  most  opportunely.  The  author  discusses 
Czarism — Nicholas,  Government  of  Russia,  the  Arq^y  and  Navy,  Nobiiity,  Clergy, 
Cossacks,  the  PeQ{ii«»  Manifest  Destiny,  etc. 

T^pcs  of  Mankind;  or.  Ethnological  Researchts.  Based  upon  the  AncienV 
Moniimffwta.  P|jnt.;ny^^rii]ptnrPB  and  Crania  of  Races,  and  upon  their  Natura 
Geojpiphical,  Pkilologica^rvnd  Biblical  History  ;  illustsated  by  selections  from  the 
inedited  papers  of  S.  and  Geo.  Morton,  M.D.,  and  by  additional  contributions  from 
Agassiz,  Usher,  and  others.  By  J.  C.  Nott,  M.D.,  and  Geo,  R.  Gliddon.  Phila- 
delphia :  Li^incQttjGrambo,  &  Co.     Washington  :  Taylor  dt  Mauiy.     1854. 

We  can  only  give  the  title  of  this  erudite  volume  just  issued  from  the  press, 
but  intend  a  full  analysis  of  it  in  an  early  number  of  the  Review.  The  plates 
and  other  illustrations  and  typography  of  the  volume  are  admirable. 


TO   SUBSCRIBERS. 

We  have  sent  a  special  circular  by  mail  to  every  person  indebted  to  the  Re- 
view, and  entreat  the  earliest  remittances.  Our  friends  vrill  <$6rtainly  think  us 
entitled  to  this.  We  hate  also  written  letters  to  those  whose  accounts  have  been 
standing.  If  any  errors  exist  in  our  accounts,  a  mere  note  to  the  office  will  have 
them  corrected.  Errors  are  unavoidable  sometimes.  Remittances  will  be  made 
to  the  Review  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  New-Orleans,  and  will  be  acknow- 
ledged on  the  cover. 


RETURN      CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 
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Renewals  and  recharges  may  be  made  4  days  prior  to  due  dote 
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